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Vindication  of  Christ's  divinity  :  being  a  Defence  of  some  Queries, 

relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  Holy  Trinity p.  267 

Compare  the  following  texts  : 
I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,   I       The  Word  was  God,  John  i.  i. 

there  is  no  God  besides  me,  Isa.  xlv.  5.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  Heb.  i.  8. 


Is  there  a  God  beside  me  ?  yea,  there  Christ   came,  who   is   over  all,   God 

is  no  God  ;  I  know  not  any,  Isa.  xUv.  8.    •    blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5. 

I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ;   1        Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  Phil. 


Isa.  xlri.  9.  Before  me  there  was  no  God 
formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me, 
Isa.  xliii.  10. 


ii.  6. 

Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  Heb. 
i-3- 

Query  I. — Whether  all  other  beings,  besides  the  one  Supreme  God,  be  not 
excluded  by  the  texts  of  Isaiah,  (to  which  many  more  might  be  added,) 
and  consequently,  whether  Christ  can  be  God  at  all,  unless  he  be  the  same 
with  the  Supreme  God  ? 275 

Query  II. — Whether  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  (in  the  second  column) 
do  not  shew  that  he  (Christ)  is  not  excluded,  and  therefore  must  be  the 
same  God  ?    278 

Query  III. — Whether  the  word  ((rod)  in  Scripture  can  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  an  ambiguous  meaning,  or  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense, 
when  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son,  in  the  same  Scripture,  and  even  in 
the  same  verse  ?  See  John  i.  i 302 

Query  IV. — WThether,  supposing  the  Scripture-notion  of  God  to  be  no  more 
than  that  of  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  or  whatever  it  be, 
the  admitting  of  another  to  be  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  be 
not  admitting  another  God,  contrary  to  the  texts  before  cited  from  Isaiah, 
and  also  to  Isaiah  xlii.  8.  xlviii.  11.  where  he  declares,  he  will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another  ? 317 

Query  V. — Whether  Dr.  Clarke's  pretence,  that  the  authority  of  Father  and 
Son  being  one,  though  they  are  two  distinct  beings,  makes  them  not  to  be 
two  Gods,  as  a  king  upon  the  throne,  and  his  son  administering  the 
father's  government,  are  not  two  kings,  be  not  trifling  and  inconsistent  ? 
For  if  the  king's  son  be  not  a  king,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  king ;  if  he 
is,  then  there  are  two  kings.     So  if  the  Son  be  not  God  in  the  Scripture- 
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notion  of  God,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  God ;  and  then  how  is  the  Doctor 
consistent  with  Scripture,  or  with  himself  ?  But  if  the  Son  be  truly  God, 
there  are  two  Gods  upon  the  Doctor's  hypothesis,  as  plainly  as  that  one 
and  one  are  two :  and  so  all  the  texts  of  Isaiah  cited  above,  besides  others, 
stand  full  and  clear  against  the  Doctor's  notion 320 

Texts  proving  an  unity  of  divine  attributes  in  Father  and  Son  :  applied 

To  the  cue  God,  To  Ihe  Son. 

Thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest  the    !        He  knew  all  men,  &c.  John  ii.  24. 


hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  i  Kings 
viu.  39. 

I  the  Lord  search  the  hearts,  I  try  the 
reins,  Jer.  xvii.  10. 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and 
beside  mo  there  is  no  God,  Isa.  xliv.  6. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  Rev.  i.  8. 

King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
I  Tim.  vi.  15. 

The  mighty  God,  Is.  x.  '  i. 


Thou  knowest  all  things,  John  xvi.  30. 
Which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
Acts  L  24. 

I  am  he  that  searchcth  the  reins  and 
the  heart.  Rev.  ii.  3. 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  Rer. 
i.  17. 

I  am  Alpha  an  I  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  Rev.  xxil  13. 

Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings,  Rev. 
xvii.  14.  xix.  16. 

Tlie  mighty  God,  Is.  ix.  6. 
Lord  over  all,  Rom.  x.  12.  He  is  Lord  of  all,  Acts  x.  36.     Over 

all,  God  blessed,  &c.  Rom.  ix.  9. 

Query  VI. — Whether  the  same  characteiistics,  especially  such  eminent  ones, 
can  reasonably  be  understood  of  two  distinct  Beings,  and  of  one  infinite 
and  independent,  the  other  dependent  and  finite  ?    326 

Query  VII. — Whether  the  Father's  omniscience  and  eternity  are  not  one 
and  the  same  with  the  Son's,  being  alike  described,  and  in  the  same 
phrases  ?    332 

Query  VIII. — Whether  eternity  does  not  imply  necessary  existence  of  the 
Son ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Doctor's  scheme  ?  And  whether  the 
^  Doctor  hath  not  made  an  elusive,  equivocating  answer  to  the  objection, 
since  the  Son  may  be  a  necessary  emanation  from  the  Father,  by  the  will 
and  power  of  the  Father,  without  any  contradiction  ?  Will  is  one  thing, 
and  arbitrary  will  another 344 

Query  IX. — Whether  the  divine  attributes.  Omniscience,  Ubiquity,  &c., 
those^individual  attributes,  can  be  communicated  without  the  divine  essence, 
from  which  they  are  inseparable  ?  370 

Query  X. — Whether  if  they  (the  attributes  belonging  to  the  Son)  be  not 
individually  the  same,  they  can  be  any  thing  more  than  faint  resemblances 
of  them,  differing  from  them  aa  finite  from  infinite;  and  then  in  what 
sense,  or  with  what  truth,  can  the  Doctor  pretend,  that  ***>all  divine  powers, 
"  except  absolute  supremacy  and  independency,"  are  communicated  to  the 
Son  ?  And  whether  every  being,  besides  the  one  supreme  Being,  must  not 
necessarily  be  a  creature,  amd  finite;  and  whether  "  all  divine  i)owers"  can 
be  communicated  to  a  creature,  infinite  ])erfection  to  &  finite  being.    . .    376 

»  Reply,  p.  227.  •»  Script.  Doctr.  p.  298. 
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Query  XL — Whether  if  the  Doctor  means  by  dtvine  powers,  powers  given 
by  God  (in  the  same  sense  as  angelical  powers  are  divine  powers)  only  in  a 
higher  degree  than  are  given  to  other  beings ;  it  be  not  equivocating,  and 
saying  nothing :  nothing  that  can  come  up  to  the  sense  of  those  texts  be- 
fore cited,  c  or  to  these  following  ?    379 

Applied  to  the  one  God.  I  To  God  the  Son, 


Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone;  thou 
hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  hosts,  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,  &c.  Neh.  ix.  6. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  i. 


All  things  were  made  by  him,  John  i. 
3.  By  him  were  all  things  created :  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist,  Coloss.  i.  16, 17. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  hea- 
vens arethe  work  of  thine  hands,  Heb.  i.  10. 

Query  XII. — Whether  the  Creator  of  all  things  was  not  himself  uncreated ; 
and  therefore  could  not  be  €*£  ovk  ^vrov,  made  out  of  nothing  ?    387 

Query  XIII. — Whether  there  can  be  any  middle  between  being  made  out 
of  nothing,  and  out  of  something ;  that  is,  between  being  out  of  nothing, 
and  out  of  the  Father's  substance ;  between  being  essentially  God,  and 
being  a  creature;  whether,  consequently,  the  Son  must  not  be  either 
essentially  God,  or  else  a  creature  f 392 

Query  XIV. — Whether  Dr.  Clarke, who  everywhere  denies  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  as  absurd  and  contradictory,  does  not,  of  consequence, 
afiirm  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  cf  o\)k  Bvrcdv,  and  so  fall  under  his  own 
censure,  and  is  self-condemned  ? 397 

Query  XV. — Whether  he  also  must  not,  of  consequence,  affirm  of  the  Son, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  since  God  must  exist  before  the 
creature:  and  therefore  is  again  self-condemned,  (see  Prop,  16.  Script, 
Doctr.)  And  whether  he  does  not  eqmf>ocate  in  saying,  (^  elsewhere,  that 
the  second  Person  has  been  always  with  the  first ;  and  that  there  has  been 
no  time  when  he  was  not  so :  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  not  a  vain  and  weak 
attempt  to  pretend  to  any  middle  way  between  the  orthodox  2Jidi  the  Arians  ; 
or  to  carry  the  Son's  divinity  the  least  higher  than  they  did,  without  taking 
in  the  oonsubstantiality  ?    399 

Divine  worship  due 


To  the  one  God, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me.  Hxod.  xx.  3. 

Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,  Matth. 
iv.  10. 


To  Christ, 

They  worshipped  him,  Luke  xxiv.  51. 
I^et  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him, 
Heb.  i.  6. 

That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  John 
V.  23. 


Query  XVI. — Whether  by  these  (of  the  first  column)  and  the  like  texts, 
adoration  and  worship  be  not  so  appropriated  to  the  one  God,  as  to 
belong  to  him  only  ?  407 

c  Query  V.  p.  326.  •*  Script.  Doctr.  p.  438.  first  edition. 
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Query  XVII. — Whether,  notwithstanding,  worship  and  adoration  be  not 
equally  due  to  Christ ;  and  consequently,  whether  it  must  not  follow,  that 
he  is  the  one  God,  and  not  (as  the  Arians  suppose)  a  distinct  inferior 
Being? 421 

Query  XVIII. — Whether  worship  and  adoration,  both  from  men  and  an- 
gels, was  not  due  to  him,  long  before  the  commencing  of  his  mediatorial 
kingdom,  as  he  was  their  Creator  and  Preserver;  (see  Col.  i.  16, 17.)  and 
whether  that  be  not  the  same  title  to  adoration  which  God  the  Father  hath, 
as  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  upon  the  Doctor's  own  prin- 
ciples ? 429 

Query  XIX. — Whether  the  Doctor  hath  not  given  a  very  partial  account  of 
John  V.  23.  founding  the  honour  due  to  the  Son  on  this  only,  that  the 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son ;  when  the  true  reason  as- 
signed by  our  Saviour,  and  illustrated  by  several  instances,  is,  that  the 
Son  doth  the  same  things  that  the  Father  doth,  hath  the  same  power  and 
authority  of  doing  what  he  will;  and  therefore  has  a  title  to  as  great 
honour,  reverence,  and  regard^  as  the  Father  himself  hath  ?  and  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  that  the  Son  is  there  said  to  do  nothing  of  himself,  or  to 
have  all  given  him  by  the  Father ,  since  it  is  owned  that  the  Father  is  the 
fountain  of  all,  from  whom  the  Son  derives,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  his 
essence  and  powers,  so  as  to  be  one  with  him 436 

Query  XX. — Whether  the  Doctor  need  have  cited  three  hundred  texts, 
«wide  of  the  purpose,  to  prove  what  nobody  denies,  namely  a  subordina- 
tion, in  some  sense,  of  the  Son  to  the  Father ;  could  he  have  found  but 
one  plain  text  against  his  eternity  or  consubstantiality,  the  points  in 
question  ?     447 

Query  XXI. — Whether  he  be  not  forced  to  supply  his  want  of  Scripture- 
proof  by  very  strained  and  remote  inferences,  and  very  uncertain  reason- 
ings from  the  nature  of  a  thing  confessedly  obscure  and  above  compre- 
hension ;  and  yet  not  more  so  than  God's  eternity,  ubiquity,  prescience, 
or  other  attributes,  which  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  for  certain 
truths  ?    450 

Query  XXII. — Whether  his  (the  Doctor's)  whole  performance,  whenever 
he  differs  from  us,  be  any  thing  more  than  a  repetition  of  this  assertion, 
that  being  and  person  are  the  same,  or  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
Tritheism  and  Sabellianism  ?  Which  is  removing  the  cause  from  Scripture 
to  natural  reason,  not  very  consistently  with  the  title  of  his  book    ....  463 

Query  XXIII. — Whether  the  Doctor's  notion  of  the  Trinity  be  more  clear 

and  intelligible  than  the  other  ? 
The  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Trinity  is,  how  three  Persons  can  be 

one  God. 
Does  the  Doctor  deny  that  every  one  of  the  Persons,  singly,  is  God  ?    No : 

Does  he  deny  that  God  is  one  ?  No  :  How  then  are  three  one  ? 
Does  one  and  the  same  authority,  exercised  by  all,  make  them  one,  nu- 

<*  C'larkc's  Reply,  p.  7. 
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merically  or  indiTidually  one  and  the  same  God  ?  That  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  three  distinct  Beings,  according  to  the  Doctor's  scheDie,  can  he  indi- 
viduaUy  one  God,  that  is,  three  Persons  one  Person. 

If  therefore  one  God  necessarily  signifies  hut  one  Person,  the  consequence  is 
irresistible ;  either  that  the  Father  is  that  one  Person,  and  none  else,  which 
is  downright  SabelUanism;  or  that  the  three  Persons  are  three  Gods. 

Thus  the  Doctor*s  scheme  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulties  with  the  other. 

There  is  indeed  one  easy  way  of  coming  off,  and  that  is,  by  saying  that  the 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  neither  of  them  God,  in  the  Scripture- sense  of  the 
word.  But  this  is  cutting  the  knot,  instead  of  untying  it ;  and  is  in  effect 
to  say,  they  are  not  set  forth  as  divine  Persons  in  Scripture. 

Does  the  communication  of  divine  powers  and  attributes  from  Father  to  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  make  them  one  God,  the  divinity  of  the  two  latter  being 
the  Father's  divinity  ?  Yet  the  same  difficulty  recurs ;  for  either  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  have  distinct  attributes,  and  a  distinct  divinity  of  their 
own,  or  they  have  not :  if  they  have,  they  are  (upon  the  Doctor's  principle) 
distinct  Gods  from  the  Father,  and  as  much  as  finite  from  infinite,  creature 
from  Creator ;  and  then  how  are  they  one  ?  If  they  have  not,  then,  since 
they  have  no  other  divinity,  but  that  individual  divinity,  and  those  attributes 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  Father's  essence,  they  can  have  no  distinct 
essence  from  the  Father's;  and  so  (according  to  the  Doctor)  will  be  one 
and  the  same  Person,  that  is,  will  be  names  only. 

Q.  Whether  this  be  not  as  unintelligible  as  the  orthodox  notion  of  the  Trinity, 
and  liable  to  the  like  difficulties :  a  communication  of  divine  powers  and 
attributes,  without  the  substance,  being  as  hard  to  conceive,  nay,  much 
harder,  than  a  communication  of  both  together  ? 474 

Query  XXIV. — Whether  Gal.  iv.  8.  may  not  be  enough  to  determine  the 
dispute  betwixt  us ;  since  it  obliged  the  Doctor  to  confess,  that  Christ  is 
'&y  nature  truly  God,  as  truly  as  man  is  by  nature  truly  man  ? 

He  equivocates,  indeed,  there,  as  usual.  For,  he  will  have  it  to  signify  that 
Christ  is  God  by  nature,  only  as  having,  by  that  nature  which  he  derives 
firom  the  Father,  true  divine  power  and  dominion :  that  is,  he  is  truly  God 
by  nature,  as  having  a  nature  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  God's,  wanting 
»f*e  mast  essential  character  of  God,  self-existence.  What  is  this  but  trifling 
with  words,  and  playing  fast  and  loose  ? 49^ 

QuBRY  XXV.— Whether  it  be  not  clear  from  all  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity,  that  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  even 
from  the  beginning,  did  believe  the  eternity  and  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son ;  if  either  the  oldest  creeds,  as  interpreted  by  those  that  recite  them, 
or  the  testimonies  of  the  earliest  writers,  or  the  public  censures  passed 
upon  heretics,  or  particular  passages  of  the  ancientest  Fathers,  can  amount 
to  a  proof  of  a  thing  of  this  nature  ? 495 

QuBRY  XXVI.— Whether  the  Doctor  did  not  equivocate  or  prevaricate 
strangely,  in  saying,  *> "  the  generality  of  writers  before  the  Council  of 
"  Nice  were,  in  the  whole,  clearly  on  his  side  :"  when  it  is  manifest,  they 
were,  in  the  general,  no  farther  on  his  side  than  the  allowing  a  subordina- 

f  Reply,  p.8i.  <  Ibid.  p.  92.  *»  Answer  to  Dr.  Wells,  p.  28. 
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turn  amounts  to ;  no  farther  than  our  own  Church  is  on  his  side,  while  in 
the  main  points  of  difference,  the  eternity  and  consubstantiality, 
they  are  clearly  against  him  ?  that  is,  they  were  on  his  side,  so  far  as  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be  right,  but  no  farther 501 

Query  XXVII. — Whether  the  learned  Doctor  may  not  reasonably  be  sup- 
poHed  to  say,  the  Fathers  are  on  his  side,  with  the  same  meaning  and 
reserve  as  he  pretends  our  Church  forms  to  favour  him ;  that  is,  pronded 
he  may  interpret  as  he  pleases,  and  make  them  speak  his  sense,  however 
contradictory  to  their  own :  and  whether  the  true  reason,  why  he  does  not 
care  to  admit  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  as  proofs,  may  not  be,  because 
they  are  against  him? 520 

Query  XXVIII. — Whether  it  be  at  all  probable,  that  the  primitive  Church 
should  mistake  in  so  material  a  point  as  this  is ;  or  that  the  whole  stream 
of  Christian  writers  should  mistake  in  telling  us  what  the  sense  of  the 
Church  was ;  and  whether  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  can  be  set  aside  with- 
out weakening  the  only  proof  we  have  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text  ? 540 

Query  XXIX. — Whether  private  reasoning,  in  a  matter  above  our  com- 
prehension, be  a  safer  rule  to  go  by,  than  the  general  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  first  three  hundred  years  ;  or,  supposing  it 
doubtful  what  the  sense  of  the  Church  was  within  that  time,  whether  what 
was  determined  by  a  council  of  three  hundred  bishops  soon  after,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  deliberation,  and  has  satisfied  men  of  the  greatest  sense, 
piety,  and  learning,  all  over  the  Christian  world,  for  one  thousand  four 
hundred  years  since,  may  not  satisfy  wise  and  good  men  now  i 543 

Query  XXX. — Whether,  supposing  the  case  doubtful,  it  be  not  a  wise 
man's  part  to  take  the  safer  side;  rather  to  think  too  highly,  than  too 
meanly  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  rather  to  pay  a  modest  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Church,  than  to  lean  to  one's  own 
understanding  ? 551 

Query  XXXI. — Whether  any  thing  less  than  clear  and  evident  demonstra- 
tion, on  the  side  of  Arianism,  ought  to  move  a  wise  and  good  man,  against 
so  great  appearances  of  truth  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  antiquity:  and  whether  we  may  not  wait  long  before  we  find 
such  demonstration  ? 555 
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SECTION  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


Jb  E  W  names,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Ohurch  of  England, 
stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  its  most  sound  and  intelligent 
members,  as  that  of  Dr.  Waterland.  During  a  period  remarkable 
for  literary  and  theological  research,  and  fruitful  in  controversies 
upon  subjects  of  primary  importance,  this  distinguished  writer 
acquired,  by  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  an 
extensive  and  solid  reputation.  Nor  did  the  reputation  thus 
acquired  die  away  with  those  controversies  in  which  he  bore  so 
large  a  share.  It  has  survived  the  occasions  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  still  preserves  its  lustre  unimpaired.  His  writings 
continue  to  be  referred  to  by  divines  of  the  highest  character, 
and  carry  with  them  a  weight  of  authority  never  attached  but  to 
names  of  acknowledged  preeminence  in  the  learned  world. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  impression  in  their  favour, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  period  of  more  than  eighty 
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years,  elapsed  since  his  decease,  no  entire  collection  of  his 
writings  has  hitherto  been  made;  and  several  of  them  have 
never  been  reprinted.  The  increasing  avidity  with  which,  of 
late  years,  they  have  been  sought  for,  is  a  proof,  however,  that 
their  intrinsic  worth  has  obtained  for  them  a  more  permanent 
character  than  usually  belongs  to  polemical  productions;  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  far  greater  number  of  them  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  general  regret.  No  apology,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  revival  of 
productions,  which  can  hardly  but  be  acceptable  to  every 
theological  student. 

But,  to  enable  the  reader  to  peruse  with  greater  interest  and 
satisfaction  a  collection  so  copious^  it  is  the  design  of  this 
preliminary  essay,  not  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  author 
himself,  but  also  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  writings, 
both  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  composed ; — a 
design,  which,  in  more  efficient  hands,  might  contribute  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in 
our  ecclesiastical  annals. 

With  respect  to  the  merely  personal  history  of  Dr.  Waterland, 
the  materials  are  fewer  and  more  scanty  than  might  be  expected, 
considering  how  active  a  part  he  took  in  matters  of  general 
literature,  as  well  as  in  theological  discussions.  His  station  and 
pursuits  necessarily  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  academical  and  ecclesiastical; 
and  his  correspondence  with  them  was  probably  extensive. 
Yet  little  more  intelligence  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained,  than 
that  which  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  article  drawn  up  for  that 
work  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by 
his  brother  Dr.  Theodore  Waterland.  Of  its  general  correctness, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  although  in  some 
unimportant  particulars  it  may  be  found  not  altogether  un- 
impeachable. The  notes  subjoined  to  it  contain  also  some 
interesting  matters  relative  to  the  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 
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Mr.  Seed^  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  Waterland,  has  left  a 
well-merited  and  well-executed  eulogium  on  his  character  and 
writings ;  but  has  inserted  few  circumstances  of  his  history. 

To  the  Sermons  and  Tracts  of  Dr.  Waterland  published  soon 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
college^  was  prefixed,  by  the  Editor,  a  preface,  containing  very 
just  commendations  of  him,  but  no  additional  memoirs  of  his 
life ;  it«  design  being  chiefly  to  give  a  summary  illustration  of 
the  two  short  Treatises  annexed  to  the  Sermons. 

These  are  the  Mef  printed  documents,  of  good  authority,  from 
which  any  authentic  memoirs  of  our  author  may  be  collected. 
Casual  notices  may  be  also  gleaned  from  the  biographical 
accounts  of  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  such  as  Whiston'^s  Life 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Life  of  John  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Disney^s 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes ;  together  with  a  feW  scattered  passages 
in  Mr.  NichoUs's  Literary  History  of  the  18th  Century,  in  his 
Life  of  Bowyer,  in  the  Gentleman'^s  Magazine,  in  Mr.  Masters'^s 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Baker  K 

A  work  was,  indeed,  published  in  the  year  1736,  (four 
years  be/are  the  death  of  Waterland,)  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
^'  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland,  being  a  summary  view  of 
"  the  Trinitarian  controversy  for  twenty  years,  between  the 
"  Doctor  and  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country,  &c.  By  a  Clergyman."' 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  the  coarsest  railing 
and  invective  against  Dr.  Waterland's  writings,  containing 
not  one  single  article  of  biographical  information.  It  was  well 
known  to  be  the  work  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Jackson, 
one  of  his  most  frequent  and  most  virulent  opponents;  who 
was  himself  the  *'  Gergyman  in  the  Country,""  so  designated  in 
the  title-page.  In  substance  it  is  merely  an  angry  vindication 
of  one  of  his  own  tracts  in  that  controversy,  written  in  con- 
sequence of  some  strong  animadversions  upon  it  by  an  able 
advocate  of  Waterland. 

»  The    article   in    Mr.  Chalmers's    phia  Britannica,  and  from  Mr.  Seed's 
Biogmphical    Dictionaury  is   profess-     Funeral  Sermon. 
edljr  taken  from  that  in  the  Biogra- 
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What  fui*ther  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  our 
author  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  sources. 

Among  Mr.  Cole'^s  very  curious  manuscript  collections  for  the 
Athence  Cantabrtgienses,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  have 
been  found  some  few  original  letters  by  Dr.  Waterland,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  and  others,  with  occasional  observations 
subjoined  to  them  by  Mr.  Cole ;  which  throw  some  light  upon 
his  history.  Most  of  these  letters  will  be  found  inserted  in 
this  collection. 

A  somewhat  larger  portion  of  his  correspondence  has  been 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Loveday,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford ;  in  whose  family  the  originals  still  remain.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  letters  addressed  to  John  Loveday,  Esq. 
formerly  of  Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  from  the  year  1735  to  the 
year  174fO,  containing  many  incidental  observations  upon  the 
theological  controversies  and  literary  transactions  of  that  period. 
These  also  will  be  found,  almost  entire,  in  the  present  edition. 

Respecting  Dr.  Waterland's  academical  life  several  interesting 
particulars  have  been  communicated  by  Professor  Monk,  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  now  Dean  of  Peterborough;  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  documents  for  a  life  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  occasionaUy  met  with  some  in  which  Waterland 
was,  more  or  less,  concerned.  These  will  be  interwoven  in  the 
present  narrative. 

From  the  records  of  his  own  college  it  was  hoped  that  some 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained;  and  no  pains  were 
spared  by  the  present  Master,  the  Hon.  George  Neville,  in 
searching  them  for  that  purpose.  But,  excepting  some  few  dates 
extracted  either  from  the  Master's  private  book,  chiefly  in 
Waterland's  hand-writing,  or  from  the  college  books ;  and  a  letter 
from  Archbishop  Dawes,  which  will  be  found  in  these  memoirs, 
scarcely  any  circumstances  relating  to  him  have  been  there  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Neville  took  also  the  trouble  to  examine  several 
books  belonging  to  the  Master"*s  librarj',  in  which  it  was  thought 
probable  that  Dr.  Waterland  might  have  inserted  notes,  or  mar- 
ginal observations.    Of  these,  however,  but  few  occurred. 

Farther    inquiries   were    made    also    in    the    University    of 
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Cambridge,  by  the  present  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  Bristol ; 
but  few  additional  materials  have  been  met  with,  except  some 
letters  and  papers  in  the  library  of  Sidney  college,  relating  to 
transactions  between  the  University  and  the  Company  of 
Stationers;  for  the  ready  communication  of  which  the  Editor 
is  obliged  to  the  Master,  Dr.  Chafy,  and  to  Mr.  Todd,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  librarian,  by  whom  they  were  casually 
discovered  in  searching  for  other  documents.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

To  several  other  individuals  of  distinction  in  the  Church,  as 
well  as  in  the  Universities,  similar  acknowledgments  are  due ; 
particularly  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  searched  the  library 
at  Hartlebury  for  information  which  might  connect  Waterland's 
history  with  that  of  Warburton;  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
whose  father,  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Waterland  ;  and  to  Dr.  Goodall,  Provost  of  Eton,  who  examined 
the  collegiate  library  at  Windsor,  (though  without  success,) 
for  some  memorials  of  our  Author.  To  Mr.  Archdeacon  Pott, 
the  Editor  is  specially  indebted  for  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Commemoration  Sennon  at  Cambridge  by  Waterland, 
now  first  published;  and  for  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Waterland's  hand. writing,  on  two  of  his  Charges  and  his 
tract  on  Regeneration.  At  Twickenham  and  at  York  search 
was  also  made,  by  Archdeacons  Cambridge  and  Wrangham ; 
but  no  documents  were  found. 

In  the  University  of  Oxford,  acquisitions  of  some  value 
unexpectedly  occurred.  In  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  John^s  College  are  deposited  manuscript  copies  of  the 
letters  on  Lay-Baptism,  added  to  this  collection,  besides  very 
copious  notes  on  Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Common- 
Prayer.  Among  Dr.  Bawlinson^s  manuscript's  in  the  Bodleian 
library  was  also  found  a  large  collection  of  letters  from  Dr. 
Waterland  to  Mr.  John  Lewis,  vicar  of  Mergate.Kent,  concerning 
the  lives  of  Wickliffe  and  Pecocke,  and  Lewis's  History  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible  ;  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  marginal  observations  on  other  works. 
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No  endeavours,  therefore,  have  been  omitted,  to  obtain 
access  to  every  probable  source  of  intelligence,  public  or  pri- 
vate; nor  in  any  instance  has  the  disposition  been  wanting, 
to  afford  such  information  to  the  fullest  extent :  and  although 
the  acquisitions  have  not  been  very  abundant,  yet  are  they  not 
wholly  unimportant. 

The  most  valuable  illustrations,  however,  of  our  author^s 
character  and  conduct,  must  be  sought  in  his  own  writings, 
and  in  those  of  his  friends  and  his  opponents,  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions  to  which  his  labours  were  directed.  These 
will  afford  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  his  principles  and 
sentiments,  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  of  his  temper  and 
disposition,  of  his  habits  and  pursuits. 


SECTION   II. 

DR.  WATERLAND^'s  BIRTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  ACADEMICAL  LIFE. 

jjR.  Daniel  Waterland  was  bom  at  Walesby  in  the  Lindsey 
division  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  14th  of  February  1683,  being 
second  son,  by  a  second  wife,  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Water- 
land,  rector  of  that  parish,  and  also  of  Flixborough,  not  far 
distant  from  it*. 

In  his  earliest  years,  he  appears  to  have  discovered  hopeful 
talents.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  his  father's  curate,  Mr. 
Sykes,  at  Flixborough ;  and  is  said  to  have  read  surprisingly  wellj 
when  only  four  years  of  age.  After  this,  he  was  instructed 
by  his  fother  in  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar  ;  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  free  school  at  Lincoln,  at  that  time  in  great  repute. 
Under  the  two  successive  masters  of  that  school,  Mr.  Samuel 
Garmstone  and  Mr.  Anthony  Bead,  he  made  great  proficiency, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  uncommon  diligence  and 
talents.  Besides  the  ordinary  exercises  required  of  him^  he 
frequently  performed  others,  at  the  request  of  his  preceptors, 
with  such  success,  that  they  were  *'  handed  abroad  for  the  honour 
"of  the  school." 

With  the  learning  thus  acquired,  he  was  admitted  at  Magda- 
lene college,  Cambridge,  March  SOth,  1699,  having  then  but 

*  By  the  following  extracts  from  "  Braughton  in  com.  Lincoln,  annum 

the  register  of  Magd.  Coll.  Cambridge  «  agens  i6.  e  schola  publica  Kerto- 

it  appears,  that  this  Mr.  Henry  Water-  "  nensi  admissus   est   pensionarius. 

land  was  also  a  scholar  of  that  college,  "  Tutore  Magistro   Hill."—"  June 

on  Whit's  foundation,  son  of  a  Lm-  "  1657.     Ego   Henricus  Waterland 

colnshire  Clergyman,  and  educated  at  "  electus  et  admissus  fui  in  discipu- 

Kirton  in  that  county.    "  June  a8,  "  lum    h\mis    collegii   pro    domino 

'•  i6g6.    Henricus  Waterland  filius  "  Christophero  Wray." 
"Jonannis   Waterland,    Presb.    de 
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recently  completed  his  I6th  year**.  Mr.  Samuel  Barker  was 
his  tutor,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  recorded  by  Waterland's 
biographer,  than  that  he  was  *'  a  very  worthy  gentleman ^.^ 
Here  Waterland  obtained  a  scholarship,  December  24,  1702**; 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  Lent  term  following; 
and  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  college,  February  15,  1703-4. 
He  then  took  pupils,  and  became,  it  is  observed,  *'  a  great 
"  support  to  the  Society.**^  From  this  period  he  was  alternately 
Tutor  or  Dean,  and  resided  constantly  in  term  time ;  and  the 
number  of  admissions  is  stated  to  have  increased  very  much 
about  this  date.  In  1706,  he  commenced  A.  M.  and,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Grabriel  Quadring.  Master  of  the  collie,  in 
February,  1713,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Bindon,  by  virtue  of 
his  hereditary  right,  conferred  the  Mastership  upon  him «,  and 
presented  him  also  to  the  rectory  of  EUingham  in  Norfolk. 
He  continued,  however,  to  hold  the  office  of  Tutor  several 
years  after  this  promotion,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  work  of 
tuition,  and  giving  up  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  his  living, 
which  was  but  small,  to  his  curate.  His  tract  entitled,  **  Advice 
"  to  a  Student,^  written  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  service, 
though  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  is  a  proof  how 
diligently  he  applied  himself  to  this  laborious  duty.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  even  at  this  period  he  must  have  been 
scarcely  less  indefatigable  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his  sacred 
profession ;  and  that  he  was  then  laying  the  groundwork  of  that 
splendid  reputation  which  classed  him  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Theologians  of  his  time. 

«>  "  Daniel  Waterland  filius  Hen-  1700.     Magd,  Coll,  Reg, 

"  rici  Waterland  Presb.  de  Wailsbey  <*  "  Ego  Daniel  Waterland  electus 

*'  in  com.  Lincoln,  annos  natus  cir-  "  et  admissus  fui    discipulus  hujus 

"  citer  16,  e  Schola  publica  Lincoln.  "  coUegii  pro  domino  Christophoro 

"  admissus  est  sizator,  tutore  Mag".  "  Wray,  Decemb.   24,   1 702,   Gabr. 

"  Barker."— Ma^df.  Coll.  Reg.  "  Quadring,  Coll.  Proefect." 

c  "  Samuel  Barker  filius  Johannis  «  The  Mastership  of  this  Colleffe 
"  Barker  defimcti  civis  West",  e  is  in  the  gift  of  the  possessor  of  the 
"  schola  Etonensi.  admissus  sizator,  estate  at  Audlev  End,  Essex,  who  is 
"  tutore  Mro.  Millington,  Aug.  i  imo.  also  Visitor  of  tne  college.  The  estate 
"  1675.'*  Elected  scholar  of  Magd.  has  now  descended  to  Lord  Bray- 
Coll.  1678,  feUow  on  Dennis's  foun-  brooke,  by  whom  the  present  Master, 
dation,  1682,  a  foundation  feUow,  the  Hon.  George  Neville,  was  ap- 
1689,  steward  of  the  College  from  pointed. 
1691  to  1697,  and  bursar  1699  and 
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Judging  from  the  fruits  of  these  studies,  it  will  easily  be 
supposed  that  but  little  of  his  time  was  spared  for  recreation  and 
self-indulgence.  Few  have  laid  in  such  ample  stores  of  know- 
ledge^ who  have  not  borrowed  largely  from  the  accustomed 
hours  of  rest ;  and  it  is  told  of  him^  that  the  lights  in  his  study 
frequently  bore  witness  to  his  habits  in  this  respect^.  His 
biographers  also  have  intimated,  that  his  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and  probably  his  life  shortened,  by  too  intense  application 
to  his  studies. 

With  such  talents  and  energies  of  mind,  he  could  hardly  fail 
of  becoming  an  useful  and  distinguished  member  of  the  aca- 
demical body.  In  October  1710,  we  find  him  appointed  an 
Examiner  of  the  students  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  Art« ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  Moderator  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Schools.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  privileges  and  juris- 
diction of  the  University  having  been  called  in  question,  and 
certain  litigations,  in  consequence,  arisen,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  a  Syndicate,  to  ascertain  their  rights ;  and  to  institute  such 
proceedings  as  might  bo  necessary  to  maintain  them.  About  the 
same  period,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  several  other 
Syndicates  for  different  purposes ;  a  proof,  that  while  he  was  yet 
a  junior  member  of  the  Senate,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
business,  qualified  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  transactions.  In 
November  1712,  he  was  selected  to  preach  the  Commemoration 
Sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  now  first  printed  among  his  occasional 
Sermons;  and  in  July  1713,  the  Assize  Sermon  before  the 
.University,  which  stands  first  of  the  posthumous  Sermons, 
published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  These  are  indications  of  his 
growing  reputation  in  the  University. 

Waterland's  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  his  college 
took  place  before  he  had  graduated  in  Divinity.  He  did  not, 
however,  apply  (as  is  usual  with  Heads  of  Houses  in  that 
University)  for  a  degree  by  mandamus ;  but  proceeded  in 
the  following  year  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  by  performing  the  ac- 
customed exercises  s.     Whether  this  was   done .  to   avoid  the 

'  The  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  land  was  Master,  had  often  mentioned 

Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  used  to  relate,  that  this  circumstance, 

his  father,  who  was  an  under-graduate  ^  He  took  the  degree,  June  ii, 

at  Magdalene  college,  whilst  Water-  1714,  being  the  statutable  day  in  that 
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heavy  expenses  of  a  mandamtis^  or  whether  he  deemed  it  more 
creditable  to  go  through  the  ordinary  process  of  keeping  a  public 
act^  we  are  not  told.  But  certain  it  is,  that  he  acquitted  himself 
on  that  occasion  with  uncommon  credit.  Mr.  Seed  thus  relates 
the  circumstance. — "In  the  year  1714,  at  the  Commencement, 
"  he  kept  a  Divinity  Act  for  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity'^s  d^ree. 
^*  His  first  question  was,  Whether  Arian  Subscription  was  law/id; 
*''  a  question  worthy  of  him,  who  had  the  integrity  to  abhor, 
"  with  a  generous  scorn,  all  prevarication ;  and  the  capacity 
*^  to  see  through  and  detect  those  evasive  arts^  by  which  some 
"  would  palliate  their  disingenuity.  When  Dr.  James,  the  Pro- 
"  fessor,  had  endeavoured  to  answer  his  Thesis,  and  enir 
"  barrass  the  question,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  person  long 
"  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  a  subtle  disputant ;  he  immedi- 
"  ately  replied,  in  an  extempore  discourse  of  above  half  an  hour 
**  long,  with  such  an  easy  flow  of  proper  and  significant  words, 
''  and  such  an  undisturbed  presence  of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been 
"  reading,  what  he  has  since  printed.  The  case  of  Arian  Sub- 
^'  scription  considered,  and  the  Supplement  to  it.  He  unravelled 
**  the  Professor^s  fallacies,  reinforced  his  own  reasonings,  and 
^^  shewed  himself  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  language,  the  subject, 
^^  and  himself;  that  all  agreed,  no  one  ever  appeared  to  greater 
'^  advantage.  There  were  several  members  of  the  University  of 
"  Oxford  there,  who  remember  the  great  applauses  he  received, 
^^  and  the  unconmion  satisfaction  which  he  gave.  He  was  happy 
''  in  a  first  opponent,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
"  Churchy  and  finest  writers  of  the  age,  who  gave  full  play  to 
''  his  abilities,  and  called  forth  all  that  strength  of  reason,  of 
'*  which  he  was  master."  This  opponent  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  probably  the  account  of  this  performance  having  reached 
Dr.  Clarke's  ears,  gave  occasion  to  his  omitting  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  passage  in 


degree :  but  it  is  mentioned  in  his  ties,  the  Commencement  in  that  year 

Grace,  that  he  had  not  kept  his  Act ;  bein^  a  public  one.    It  was  therefore 

that  exercise  being  postponed  till  the  not  nil  the  be^nning  of  the  following 

ensuinff  Commencement-day,  when  it  month  that  this  celebrated  disputation 


waa  to  form  part  of  the  usual  solemni-    took  place. 
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his  first  edition,  respeoting  Subscription  to  the  Articles,  which 
had  given  offence. 

In  January  1714-15,  Dr.  Sherlock  being  then  Vioe-Chancellor, 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  were  unanimously  voted  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
for  his  Reply  to  CoUins's  Discourse  on  Free-thinking.  The 
following  Grace  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Waterland,  and  was  presented  by  him,  with  two  other 
distinguished  friends  of  Bentley,  Roger  Cotes,  and  Mr.  Bull  of 
Queen's  collie : — "  Whereas  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  Master  of 
''  Trinity  college,  besides  his  other  labours,  published  from  our 
"  press,  to  the  great  advancement  of  learning,  and  honour  of  our 
"  University,  has  lately,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  PhileUu- 
"  ihertM  Lipsiensis^  done  eminent  service  to  the  Christian 
'^  Religion  and  the  Clergy  of  England,  by  refuting  the  objections 
"  and  exposing  the  ignorance  of  an  impious  set  of  writers  that 
^'  call  themselves  Freethinkers,  May  it  please  you^  That  the  said 
"  Dr.  Bentley,  for  his  good  service  already  done,  have  the  public 
'*  thanks  of  this  University;  and  be  desired  by  Mr.Vice-Chan- 
««  cellor,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  to  finish  what  remams 
"  of  so  useful  a  work.*^ 

Mr.  Waterland  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor,  according  to  the 
usual  rotation,  on  Nov.  14,  1715,  and  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  in  that  office,  he  proceeded  to  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity.  He  was  now  called  upon,  however,  to 
take  the  lead  in  several  important  concerns,  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  University. 

Bishop  Moore's  valuable  hbrary  had  been  recently  presented 
to  the  University  by  His  Majesty^  King  George  the  First.  To 
convey  Uiis  munificent  gift  of  royal  bounty  to  its  place  of  desti- 
nation, and  to  provide  a  fit  place  for  its  reception,  were  among 
the  first  cares  that  devolved  upon  the  new  Vice-Chancellor ; 
who  is  stated  to  have  exerted  himself,  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  in  making  various  arrangements  for  their  proper  and 
convenient  disposal ;  and  although  these  were  not  actually  com- 
pleted till  some  time  after,  all  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
during  his  administration  ^. 

^  The  extent  of  Bishop  Moore's  30,000  volumes,  and  the  price  paid 
Ubrary  is  stated  to  have  been  above    for  it  6000  guineas.    It  occupies  two 
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A  matter  of  a  vory  diiferent  kind  engaged  also  his  almost 
immediate  attention.  The  College  of  Physicians  in  London  had 
assumed  a  power  to  prohibit  the  University  graduates  in  Medi- 


of  the  four  rooms,  of  which  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge  consists.  It 
was  ffiven  to  the  University  during 
Dr.  Sherlock's  Vice-Chancellorship ; 
and  the  University  returned  their 
thanks  in  an  eloquent  Address  to  the 
King,  probably  composed  by  Sher- 
lock ;  of  which  the  annexed  copy  is 
extracted  from  the  London  Gazette, 
I  St  October,  17 15: 

•'  St.  James's,  September  29.  ITie 
"  following  Address  was  presented  to 
"  his  Majesty  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sher- 
*•  lock.  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  of  Cambridge,  accompanied 
"  by  several  Masters  of  Colleges,  with 
"  divers  other  members  of  that  Uni- 
"  versity,  introduced  by  the  Right 
"  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount 
"  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
*'  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in  the 
"  absence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
"  Somefbet,  Chancellor  of  the  said 
"  University. 

"  '  To  the  King's  most  Excellent 
*'  Maiesty, 

"  The  himible  Address  of  thanks 
*'  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
"  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
"  of  Cambridge. 
"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
"  Majesty  with  our  most  humble 
"  thanks  for  the  gracious  mark  of 
"  Royal  favour  which  your  Majesty 
"  has  bestowed  on  your  ancient  Uni- 
**  versity  of  Cambridge. 

"There  never  was  an  occasion 
*'  when  we  were  either  more  desirous 
**  to  express  our  sentiments  of  grati- 
"  tude,  or  less  able  to  do  it  to  our 
*'  own  satisfaction.  The  Genius  of 
*'  learning  which  has  for  many  ages 
"  80  happily  presided  in  this  place, 
*'  cannot  furmsh  us  with  language  to 
"  utter  what  we  feel.  There  is  nothing 
"  to  which  even  the  wishes  of  your 
"  University  extend  that  is  not  fully 
*'  contained  in  the  happiness  she  now 
"  enjoys  of  calling  your  Majesty  her 
"  King  and  her  Patron :  one  is  the 
"  common  blessing  of  every  Briton, 
"  the  other  the  peculiar  privilege  of 


*  the  sons  of  leamin^^. 

"The  noble  collection  of  books  and 
'  manuscripts  gathered  in  many  years 
'  by  the  great  industry  and  accurate 
'  judgment  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely, 
'  though  in  itself  exceeding  valuable, 
'  is  upon  no  account  so  welcome  to 
'  your  University,  as  that  it  is  a  testi- 
'  mony  of  your  Royal  favour :  the 
'  memory  of  which  will  be  constantly 
'  preserved  by  this  ample  benefaction, 
'  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
'  Donor,  and  to  be  for  ever  styled 
'  The  Royal  Library. 

"  Liberty    and    learning    are    so 

*  united  in  their  fortunes,  that  your 
'  Majesty's  kno^Ti  character  of  being 
'  the  great  Protector  of  the  liberty  of 
'  Europe  led  us  to  expect  what  our 
'  experience  has  now  confirmed,  that 
'  you  would  soon  appear  the  patron 
'  and  encourager  of  learning.  Such 
'  Royal  qualities  must  necessarily 
'  produce  the  proper  returns  of  duty 

*  and  affection  :  your  University  will 
'  endeavour,  as  she  is  bound  to  do  by 
'  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and 

*  gratitude,  to  promote  the  happiness 
'  of  your  government.  And  it  is  with 
'  the  greatest  pleasure  she  observes, 

*  that  some  there  are  whose  youth 
'  was  formed  under  her  care,  of  whose 
'  abilities  and  fidelity  your  Majesty 

*  has  had  the  fullest  experience. 

"  Your    Royal    progenitors,    the 

*  Kings    and   Queens   of    England, 

*  moved  by  their  regard  to  virtue  and 

*  learning,  have  conferred  many  large 

*  privileges  and  donations  on  this 
'  place ;  those  who  shine  with  the 
'  greatest  lustre  in  story,  appear  the 
'  foremost  in  the  list  of  our  patrons 
'  and  benefactors ;  and  as  your  Ma- 
'  jesty's  name  will  be  an  ornament  to 
'  the  annals  of  Britain,  so  shall  it 

*  stand  through  ages  to  come  a  per- 
'  petual  honour  to  the  records  of  this 

*  University. 

*<  It  shall  be  our  incessant  prayer  to 
'  God  for  your  Majesty,  that  he  would 

*  long  preserve  you  to  reign  over  us 

*  in  p^ure  and  tranquillity,  that  he 

*  would  extend  your  empire  over  the 
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cine  from  practising  in  the  metropolis,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it, 
without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  that  collegiate  body. 
This  assumption  of  privilege  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  in  Cam- 
bridge strenuously  resisted  ;  and  a  Grace  was  obtained  from  the 
Senate,  on  the  29th  of  November  in  this  year,  to  assist  them,  by 
a  pecuniary  grant  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  University,  in  main- 
taining their  rights  against  this  supposed  aggression.  The 
University  of  Oxford  took  a  part  in  this  contest,  which  equally 
affected  their  own  interests,  and  contributed  a  similar  sum 
towards  carrying  on  the  suit.  Several  other  concerns,  of  con- 
siderable local  interest,  seem  to  have  rendered  the  time  of 
Waterland^s  Vice-Chancellorship  a  year  of  active  service.  But 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it  still  weightier  matters ; — matters, 
at  least,  of  more  general  concern,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty; ^called  forth  his  exertions. 

Political  animosity  was  now  at  its  height,  and  raged  with 
considerable  fury  throughout  the  University.  The  enmity 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  no  where  more  vehement ; 
and  it  required  great  discretion,  good-temper,  and  self-posses- 
sion, to  enable  a  person,  holding  so  high  and  responsible  a 
station  in  the  academical  body,  to  escape  obloquy,  and  to 
carry  himself  firmly,  yet  temperately,  betwixt  the  contending 
parties.  Waterland  appears  in  this  respect  to  have  been 
eminently  successful.  He  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession;  which  was  by  no  means  the  prevailing 
sentiment  at  that  time  in  Cambridge ;  the  Tories  having  been, 
on  several  occasions,  the  strongest  party.  On  the  night  of 
King  George's  birthday  in  1715,  considerable  disturbances 
had  been  made  by  the  young  men;  and  the  preceding  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Sherlock,  (whose  politics,  as  well  as  those  of 

"  hearts  of  your  subjects,  a  dominion  *'  manner  inwhich  you  have  expressed 

""  for  which  he  then   designed  you,  "  your  thanks  upon  this  occasion,  will 

"  when  he  adorned  you  with  so  much  "  oblige  me  to  take  all  opportunities 

"  goodness  and  clemency.'  "  of  giving  farther  proofs  of  mv  aiTec- 

**   To    which     his    Majesty     was  "  tion  to  my  University  of  Camoridge, 

"  pleased  to  make  tne  follow-  "  being  very  sensible  how  much  the 

"  mg  most  gracious  answer.  "  encouragement    of    learning    will 

*•  *  It  is  great  satisfaction  to  me  "  always  tend  to  the   security   and 

**  that  this  first  mark  of  my  favour  "  honour  of  our  Constitution,  both  in 

•'  has  been  so  welcome  and  agreeable  "  Church  and  State.'  " 
"to  you.    The  dutiful  and  grateful 
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some  other  Heads  of  Houses,  were  somewhat  suspected  to  be 
of  the  same  cast,)  was  accused  of  conniving  at  their  excesses. 
Waterland  took  measures  to  allay  these  animosities ;  and  was 
aided  in  his  endeavours  by  powerful  coadjutors.  On  the  day 
after  his  election,  Nov.  5,  1715,  Dr.  Bentley  preached  his 
celebrated  Sermon  against  Popery,  at  St.  Mary'*s.  Another 
Sermon  against  Popery,  preached  before  the  University,  on 
Jan.  25,  1715-16,  by  Peter  Needham,  the  editor  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  was  printed  by  desire  of  Waterland,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  In  April  1716,  an  Address  of  Congratulation  to 
the  King^  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  was  proposed 
in  the  Caput,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  (two 
especially,  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  King,  both  of  Pembroke  Hall,) 
it  was  stopped  in  the  Caput.  Bentley  is  supposed  to  have 
framed  the  Address;  and  he  presented  the  Grace  for  its 
admission.  Here  the  matter  rested  during  the  long  vacation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  it  met  with  better 
success.  Bentley,  with  two  of  his  personal  friends,  having 
been  brought  into  the  Caput,  he  proposed  the  Grace  a  second 
time ;  when  it  passed  without  opposition ;  and  being  offered 
in  the  Senate,  it  {)assed  also  in  the  Non-Regent  House  by  a 
majority  of  86  to  16,  and  in  the  Regent  by  34  to  14».     Dr. 

'  No  Copy  of  this  Address  is  pre-  *'  our   thanks  for   a   most   eminent 

served   in    the  University  Register.  "  instance  of  your  Royal  favour  and 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  "  beneficence ;  so  we  had  been  among 

London  Gazette,  October  33,  17 16,  "  the  earliest  messengers  of  the  com- 

deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  "  mon   joy  and    congratulation    for 

"  Hampton  Court,  October  22.  This  "your  victory  over  rebels,  had  not 

"  day  the  following  Address  to  his  "  our  intention  been  frustrated  by  an 

*'  Majesty  was  presented  to  His  Royal  "  unforeseen  and  unexampled  impedi- 

"  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  "  ment,  which  being  removed,  we  take 

"  the  Vice-Chancellor   of  the  Uni-  "  the  first  opportunity  to    shew  to 

•'  versity  of  Cambridge,  attended  by  "  your  Majesty  and  tne  world,  that 

"  several  of  the   Heads  of  Houses  "  it  was  not  the  want  of  our  duty 

"  and   Members    of   the    said  Uni-  **  or  affection  but  our  misfortime  and 

"  versity,  introduced  by  the   Right  "  calamity. 

"  Honourable    the    Lord    Viscount  **  This  we  hope  will  excuse  and 

*'  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's  **  justify  our  impatience,  that  we  wait 

"  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  **  not  for  your  Majesty's  return  to 

••  •  The  Humble  Address  of  the  "  Great  Britain,  but  hasten  to  address 

*'  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  "  you,  even  while  absent.  And  indeed 

"  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  "  we  can  scarce  esteem  it  absence, 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  "  while  you  only  cross  your  own  seas 

"  As  we  once  had  the  peculiar  "  to  visit  your  own  hereditary  coun- 

"  honour  to  attend  your  Miyesty  with  "  tries ;  while  we  see  the  influence  of 
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Bentley  alludes  to  this  occurrence^  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  k,  published  in  Dr.  Bumey's  GoUection  of  his  Letters, 
p.  258 ;  where  he  says,  "  The  fury  of  the  whole  disaffected 
*'  and  Jacobite  party  here  against  me  and  Mr.  Waterland,  is 
''  unexpressible :  one  would  think  that  the  late  Address  had 
'^  given  them  a  mortal  blow,  by  the  desperate  rage  they  are  in. 
*'  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  virulent  lying  paper  printed 
''at. London  about  the  Address,  wherein  Mr.  Waterland  and 
"  I  are  described  as  objects  of  their  universal  hatred.  Nothing 
'*  now  will  satisfy  them,  but  I  must  be  put  by  the  Professor's 


"  your  mind  and  counsels  penrade  and 
"  animate  all  your  dominions  at  once; 
"  while  you  still  seem  to  reside  among 
'*  us,  in  that  lively  image  of  your 
"  person  and  virtues,  as  weU  as  of 
**  your  Sovereign  power.  His  Royal 
"  Highness,  your  Son. 

**  Tis  with  diffidence  that  we  now 
"  mention  to  you  a  Rebellion  so 
"  speedil}r  suppressed,  subdued,  and 
"  extinguished,  and  which  your 
"  princely  magnanimity  and  clemency 
"  seems  already  to  have  forgot.  But 
"  our  own  concernments,  our  late 
"  fears,  and  present  joys  oblige  us  to 
"  remark,  that  as  no  rebellion,  in  all 
*'  our  annals,  appeared  in  its  designs 
"  and  consequences  more  terrible  and 
"  destructive,  so  none  ever  went  off 
''  and  vanished  in  shorter  time,  with 
"  less  detriment,  and  more  propitious 
**  event;  serving  only  to  display  your 
"  Majestv's  superior  wisdom  and 
**  fortituae,  the  weakness  and  rash- 
"  ness  of  your  infatuated  enemies, 
"  the  firmness  of  your  Ministry,  and 
*'  the  faithfulness  of  your  people.  For 
"  even  the  few  wicked  actors,  and  just 
**  sufferers  in  it,  that  were  not  pro- 
'*  fessed  Papists,  have  done  the  lustice 
'*  to  the  Church  established,  to  declare 
"  they  first  deserted  her  communion, 
"  before  they  could  imbibe  the  prin- 
*'  dples  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

*'  In  an  age  of  such  distraction, 
"  such  unaccountable  foUy  as  may 
**  seem  rather  imputable  to  the  anger 
"  of  Heaven  than  to  the  passions  and 
'*  interests  of  men,  your  Universitv 
"  dare  not  answer  for  every  individual. 
*'  But  in  the  whole,  we  crave  leave  to 


«  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  heartiest 
"  endeavours,  both  by  precept  and 
"  example,  to  instill  into  our  youth 
"  the  warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty 
"  and  allegiance,  of  veneration  and 
"  gratitude  to  your  Ro3ral  Person  and 
'*  Family ;  to  inculcate  to  them,  that 
"  whatever  is  dear  to  the  good,  or 
"  valuable  to  the  wise,  our  religion  and 
"literature,  our  possessions  and  li- 
"  berties,  do  principally  subsist  (under 
"  God)  upon  the  present  happy  Enta- 
"  bhshment. 

"  Mav  the  same  good  Providence 
"  that  nas  hitherto  protected  and 
*'  guarded  you,*and  has  bound  up  the 
"  rate  of  toe  whole  Reformation  with 
"  the  fortune  of  your  illustrious  House, 
"  bring  your  Majesty  back  to  us  in 
'*  peace  and  safety,  with  increase  of 
"  your  health,  and  new  acquests  to 
"  your  glory ;  and  (if  we  ma^  aspire 
**  to  so  high  a  wish)  accompanied  with 
"  your  beloved  Grandson,  that  third 
"  security  and  pledge  of  Great  Britain's 
"  felicity.' 

"  To  which  Address  His  Royal 
"  Highness  was  pleased  to  return  the 
''  following  Answer : 

"  '  I  wm  transmit  this  affectionate 
''  address  to  the  King,  my  father ; 
*'  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  well 
"  pleased  with  this  instance  or  your 
"  duty  and  loyalty ;  and  it  is  with 
"  great  satisfaction  I  lay  hold  of  this 
"  opportunity  of  assuring  you,  that  I 
**  shall  upon  all  occasions  countenance 
•*  and  encourage  the  University."  * 

^  The  Letter,  by  some  mistake, 
bears  date,  in  Dr.Bumey*s  Collection, 
Nov.  1 719 :  it  ought  to  be  17 16. 
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'*  Chair;  and  the  Church  is  in  great  danger  from  my  New 
''  Testament.*" 

Waterland's  moderation  and  good  temper  appear,  however, 
to  have  protected  him  in  this  affair,  against  much  of  that 
obloquy  and  ill-will  which  were  so  strongly  shewn  towards 
Ikintley.  And^  probably,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  1717,  ap- 
pointed to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 
Bentley,  in  his  above-mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  had 
intimated  how  necessary  it  was  at  that  juncture,  that  the  court 
and  government  should  give  their  public  sanction  and  counte- 
nance to  those  who  had  strenuously  laboured  in  the  University 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Brunswick^  and  to 
defeat  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  opposite  party.  He  re- 
presented, with  his  usual  tone  of  confidence,  the  almost  certain 
effect  which  would  be  produced,  if  those  who  had  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  at  their  disposal  would  openly  shew  their  appro- 
bation of  the  adherents  to  the  existing  monarchy,  by  bestowing 
some  portion  of  it  upon  such  men  as  Waterland  and  himself. 
This  he  urged^  regardless  of  being  sneered  at  as  a  self-interested 
adviser,  and  appavently  with  a  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of 
sentiment  which  dictated  the  advice. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  ascribing  too  much  to  the  weight  of  such 
advice^  from  such  a  man,  if  we  suppose  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  conferring  of  this  mark  of  royal  favour  upon  Waterland. 
But  notwithstanding  the  political  considerations  which  might 
have  an  influence  in  this  appointment,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  others  of  the 
same  principles  with  himself,  had  not  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
a  divine,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  University,  given  him 
still  stronger  claims.  MiddIeton''s  unworthy  insinuations  on 
this  occasion  scarcely  deserve  attention.  They  betray  the 
fretful  spirit  of  a  jealous  and  implacable  rival,  who  found  in 
Waterland  a  competitor  more  formidable  than  he  was  willing 
to  acknowledged     After  all,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Water- 

'  Whether  the  foundation  of  Mid-  laid  at  this,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
dleton's  hostility  to  Waterland  was    not  certain;  nor  whether  it  had  its 
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land  waa  actuated  either  by  vehemence  of  party,  or  by  a  time- 
serving policy,  in  the  political  contests  at  Cambridge.     It  was 
undoubtedly  his  sincere  desire  to  uphold  the  public  tranquillity 
against  those,  who,  with  whatever  purity  of  intention,  were  pur- 
suing an   object  utterly  unattainable,  without  the  hazard  of 
involving  the   nation   again   in  civil  war,  and  incurring  evils 
of  which    none   could   calculate   the    extent,   or   foresee    the 
termination.      The  operation  of  such  evils  upon  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morals  he  earnestly  deprecated,  and  particularly 
as  aflTecting  the  University.     Adverting  to  these,  he  observes  ™, 
'^  As  there  are  none  more  sensible  of  these  things  than  our- 
'*  selves,  or  more  likely  to  suflTer  by  them;  so  I  beg  leave  to 
^*  intimate,  how  becoming  and  proper  a  part  of  our  profession 
**  and  business  it  is,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  prevent  the  growth 
"  and  increase  of  them.     While  animosities  prevail,  arts  and 
^^  sciences  will  gradually  decay,  and  lose  ground ;  not  only  as 
*^  wanting  suitable  encouragement,  but  also  as  being  deprived 
**  of  that  freedom,  quiet,  and  repose,  which  are  necessary  to 
"  raise  and   cherish  them.      As   divisions  increase,  Christian 
*^  charity  will  decline  daily,  till   it  becomes  an  empty  name, 
**  or  an  idea  only.     Discipline  will  of  course  slUcken,  and  hang 
^«  loose ;  and  the  consequence  of  that  must  be,  a  general  dis- 
**  soluteness  and  corruption  of  manners.     Nor  will  the  enemy 
^*  be  wanting  to  sow  tares  to  corrupt  our  faith,  as  well  as 
^*  practice,  and  to  introduce   a  general   latitude  of  opinions. 
''  Arianitm,  D&iam,   Atheism,   will    insensibly  steal    upon    us, 
*'*'  while  our  heads  and  hearts  run  after  politics  and  parties.*^ 

rise  in  political,  rather  than  in  literary  Waterland,  and  impunity  for  Bentley, 

or  personal  jealousy.   In  the  Harleian  who  bad  written  and   promoted   it. 

Collection,  there  is  a  Letter  without  a  Middleton  almost  always  speaks  of 

name,  but  which,  it  is  said,  the  hand-  Waterland   with    most    unbecoming 

writing  determines  to  be  Middleton's,  asperitv.  Perhaps,  however,  the  grudge 

addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  might  nave  been  of  older  date,  as  com- 

1716,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  petitors  for  academical  fame,  nearly  of 

motives  of  his  Lordship's  friends,  the  the  same  age  and  standing  in  the  uni- 

Cambridge  Tories,  in  opposing  the  versity.    Waterland's  personal  regard 

Addren.    The  Tories,  he  maintains,  for  Bentley  might  also  give  a  keener 

were  not  actuated  by  disaffection  to  edge  to  Middleton's  resentment. 
the  Hanover  family,  but  by  a  convic-        "»  'ITianksgiving  Sermon  in  17 16, 

tion  that  the  Address  was  a  job,  in-  vol.  v. 
tended    to    procure    preferment    for 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  <; 
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These  wise  and  moderate  sentiments  might  well  recommend 
the  author  to  the  favour  of  Government,  as  a  person  whose 
example  should  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  the  Academical 
body;  nor  could  distinction  so  obtained  be  justly  attributed 
to  any  excess  of  party  zeal. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  1717,  Dr.  Bentley  was  elected 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James.  It 
is  stated,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  on  this  occasion, 
Waterland  was  generally  pointed  out  as  the  fittest  person  to 
fill  the  chair ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  from  exerting  his 
interest  to  obtain  the  situation,  by  his  esteem  for  Dr.  Bentley. 
This  does  not  appear  improbable.  But  it  has  been  said  also, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  ability  to  fill  the  station, 
no  interest  that  he  could  have  exerted  would  have  been  likely 
to  avail,  against  that  which  Bentley,  by  his  extraordinary 
address  and  boldness,  had,  for  some  time  before  the  vacancy, 
secured  in  his  own  favour;  so  that  no  candidate  but  himself 
came  forward.  Both  accQunts,  however,  are  consistent  with 
each  other;  and  both  were  probably  well  founded.  It  might 
be  the  general  wish,  and  even  expectation,  that  Waterland 
should  succeed  to  the  appointment;  and  Waterland  might 
willingly  have  concurred  in  that  wish^  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained by  motives  of  personal  regard  towards  Bentley; 
whose  pretensions  he  would  be  foremost  to  acknowledge^  and 
desirous  to  promote,  whether  or  not  he  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  his  own  interest  could  have  prevailed  against 
him. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  our  author's  academical  history, 
is  an  anecdote,  which  has  passed  current  in  most  of  the  accounts 
given  of  him,  respecting  Dr.  Bentley*s  famous  prsDlection,  de- 
livered on  the  day  before  he  became  Professor,  on  the  disputed 
verse  in  St.  John's  first  Epistle,  Tp€ls  thi  fiaprvpovvrfs  iv  t^ 
oipav^,  K.  T.  A.  in  which  exercise  Bentley  argued  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  text;  and  it  is  said  that  Waterland,  who 
was  present,  being  asked  whether  he  was  convinced,  answered, 
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"  No,  for  I  was  convinced  before."'     The  correctness  of  this 
anecdote,  to  which  much  importance  has  been  attached  by 
those   who  relate   it,   appears   to   be   somewhat  questionable. 
It  is  asserted  with  great  confidence,  and  with  some  degree  of 
triumph,  by  Whiston,  in  his  memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  pro- 
bably has  been  repeated  after  him  by  others,  without  further 
inquiry.     Few  authorities,  however,  on  a  matter  like  this,  are 
less  to  be  depended  upon  than  that  of  Whiston ;  who  readily 
caught  up  any  current  story  which  might  furnish  a  ground  of 
sarcasm  on  those  who  opposed  his  own  opinions.     Waterland 
has  not,  in  any  of  his  writings,  disputed  the  genuineness  of 
this  text.     On  the  contrary,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Doctrine  of 
tiie  Trinity^  published  many  years  afterwards,  he  says^  ''  that 
^'  though  a  disputed  text,  it  is  yet  not  without  very  many  and 
"  very   considerable    appearances    of   being    truly  genuine "." 
And  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday^  now  first  printed^ 
he  takes  notice  of  this  anecdote  related  by  Whiston,  and  treats 
it  as  a  weak  device  or  misrepresentation,  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  him  with  inconsistency  <'.     But  even  if  the  statement 
were  correct,  it  can  be  of  little  weighty  unless  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  were  more  distinctly  known.     It  might  be,  that 
the  arguments  used  by  Bentley  were  such  as  Waterland  was 
already  well  acquainted  with,  and  brought  no  more  conviction 
to  his  mind  than  what  he  had  received  before :  and  it  might 
also  be,  that  Bentley  himself  went  no  farther  than  to  state  the 
considerations  which  rendered  the  matter  quesiionabley  without 
inferring  a  positive  conclusion  that  the  text  was  spurious ;  to  all 
which  Waterland  might  accede,  and  yet  deem  the  evidence  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  its  omission.   And  this  is  the  more  probable, 
since  it  appears  that  Bentley  himself,  in  his  proposal  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
considered  the  point  as  still  open  to  discussion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year,  the  King  visited  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 

"  Sermon  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  v. 

o  Sermon  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  172 1.  vol.  v. 
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Watcrland  had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  This 
circumstance  is  stated  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  as  a  special 
mark  of  favour ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  King  **  honoured  him 
"  with  this  degree  without  application.*"  But,  however  deserving 
he  might  be  of  this,  or  of  any  other  honour^  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  There 
were  thirty-two  Doctors  of  Divinity  created  at  the  same  time, 
reffiis  comitiis,  by  order  of  the  King.  The  three  at  the  head 
of  the  list  were  those  Heads  of  Houses  who  had  not  already 
attained  to  that  degree ;  namely,  Grigg,  Master  of  Glare  Hall, 
and  Vice-Chancellor ;  Davies,  President  of  Queen's;  and 
Waterland,  Master  of  Magdalene.  These  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  created  Doctors  in  Divinity  on  that  day,  in  the 
royal  presence;  and  they  were  presented  by  Dr. Bentley,  who 
made  the  speech  on  the  occasion.  The  day  being  Sunday,  there 
was  not  time  for  conferring  the  other  degrees;  and  the 
remainder  were  postponed.  There  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that 
Waterland  had  any  higher  compliment  paid  to  him,  in  this 
instance,  than  that  which  the  two  other  Heads  of  colleges 
received  at  the  same  time  P. 

This  was  the  memorable  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  most 
vehement  attacks  upon  Dr.  Bentley,  and  brought  him,  for  a  time, 
into  public  disgrace.  His  extraordinary  claim  of  a  large  additional 
fee  from  each  of  the  twenty-nine  remaining  Doctors  in  Divinity, 

p  It  18  stated  also  in  the  Bioffraphia  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and 

Britannica,  that  soon  after  he  had  might,  perhaps,  officiate  in  the  absence 

received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cam-  of  the  Regius  Professor,  whose  duty 

bridge,  **  he  was  incorporated  in  the  it  is  to  present  to  Decrees  in  that 

'*  same  degree  at  Oxford ;  being  pre-  faculty ;    and  he  would,  no   doubt, 

"  sented,  with  a  large  encomiimi,  by  gladly  avail  himself  of  such  an  oppor- 

«  Dr.  Delaune,  President  of  St.  John's  tunity  to  do  justice  to  Waterland's 

"  Collese  in  that  University."  In  this,  merits.     Dr.  Delaune  is  eulogized  by 

again,  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake;  Waterland's  biographer,  as  "a  Divine 

Dr.  Waterland's  name  not  beinff  found  "  of  distinguished  learning  and  elo- 

in    the    list    of   Oxford   Graduates ;  "  ouenoe,  and  author  of  an  exceUent 

where   it  would   hardly  have    been  "  Sermon  on  Original  Sin."     This 

omitted,  if  he  had  become  an  tncor-  Sermon  was  first  published  singly, 

porated  member.     Probably,  he  was  and  afterwards  in  a  volume  of  dis- 

admitted  only  ad  eundemj  an  honorary  courses  bv  the  same  Author,  in  1 738 ; 

admission,  not  carrjring  with  it  the  and  it  well  deserves  the  commendation 

privileges  of  an  incorporated  member,  bestowed  upon  it. 
Dr.  Delaune  was    at  that   time   the 
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brought  on  a  controversy  which  continued  for  nearly  a  year; 
when  Bentley  was  first  suspended  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
then  actually  degraded  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings Waterland  seems  to  have  avoided,  as  much  as  possible, 
taking  any  active  part.  Perhaps,  he  was  absent  during  a  part 
of  the  time  when  they  were  carrying  on ;  or,  if  present,  might 
be  unwilling  to  join  those  who  were  eager  to  lower  the  pre- 
tensions of  one  whom  they  regarded  with  envy  or  with  dread  ; 
while  a  conviction  of  some  impropriety,  at  least,  in  the  part 
which  his  friend  had  acted,  would  not  suffer  him  to  come 
forward  in  his  vindication.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however, 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  parties  whose  impetuosity 
was  so  little  under  the  restraint  of  personal  decorum.  Bentley 
hastily,  and  unjustly,  attacked  Dr.  Colbatch,  as  the  supposed 
author  of  an  anonymous  tract  against  him,  which  was  soon 
avowed  to  be  the  production  of  Gonyers  Middleton.  Dr. 
Colbatch's  friends,  and  Dr.  Waterland  among  the  rest,  united 
to  rescue  him  from  so  unworthy  an  imputation.  The  paper  to 
which  Dr.  Waterland'^s  signature  was  affixed,  contained  a  strong 
declaration  against  Bentley's  treatment  of  Colbatch,  and  was 
issued  by  the  Heads  of  coUeges,  upon  a  formal  complaint  having 
been  made  to  them  by  the  party  aggrieved.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
foUows,  from  his  concurrence  in  this  single  measure,  that 
Waterland  approved  of  the  persecuting  spirit  which  marked  the 
other  proceedings  of  Bentley's  adversaries. 

This  contest,  which  was  carried  on,  with  more  or  less  vehemence, 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1717,  to  the  early  part  of  1724, 
ended  at  last  in  Bentley's  restoration.  Waterland  was  one  of 
a  Syndicate  appointed,  in  the  long  vacation  of  1723,  (when  the 
issue  in  favour  of  Bentley  was,  perhaps,  anticipated.)  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body.  The  Grace  for  the  appointment  of  the  Syndicate 
runs  thus : — ''  Sept.  26,  1723.  Whereas  the  cause  between  you 
"  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  college  is  drawing  near  to  a  de- 
^  termination,  and  there  may  be  occasion  for  resolutions  to  bo 
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^'  taken,  without  sufficient  time  to  consult  the  University^  may 
**"  it  please  you  that  the  Vice-Ghancellor,  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dean  of 
^^  Chichester,  (who  has  taken  a  great  deaT  of  usefiil  pains  in  the 
**  cause,)  Dr.  Grooch,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Golbatch,  Mr.  Archer, 
'*  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Heald,  or  any  three  of  them,  (whereof 
^'  the  Vice-ChanceUor  to  be  one,)  may  have  the  power  to  do 
'*  any  act  or  acts  that  may  be  necessary  or  convenient,  in 
''*•  carrying  on,  prosecuting,  and  finishing  the  said  cause,  in  such 
'^  way  or  manner  as  they  in  their  judgment  shall  think  most  for 
*'  the  benefit  of  the  University : — and  that  what  they  may  do 
''  therein  may  be  confirmed,  ratified,  and  held  good,  as  the  act 
"  or  acts  of  this  University."  Dr.  Bentley  was  restored  on  the 
26th  of  March  following. 

Upon  reviewing  these  circumstances,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
determine  Jiow  far  Waterland  really  favoured  Bentley's  cause. 
When  the  violent  and  bitter  "Remarks"  upon  Bentley's  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  published,  anony- 
mously,  in  the  year  1721,  it  is  said  that  the  public  voice  in  the 
University  fixed,  at  first,  upon  Waterland  as  the  author :  and 
some  loose  papers  have  been  found  in  Dr.  Golbatch's  hand- 
writing, intimating  that  Bentley  himself  was  of  that  opinion, 
and  that  he  thought  there  was  no  other  of  his  opponents  capable 
of  such  a  performance.  It  is  said  also,  that  when  Middleton, 
within  a  few  days,  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author,  Bentley 
affected  not  to  believe  him.  Perhaps,  the  real  state  of  the  case 
might  be,  that  Waterland's  personal  regard  for  Bentley  suffered 
some  abatement  from  that  sense  of  public  duty  which  led  him 
to  disapprove,  if  not  openly  to  censure,  the  conduct  so  strongly 
reprobated  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  University; 
and  that  Bentley,  quick  and  keen  in  his  resentments,  would  ill 
bear  any  diminution  of  his  friend's  esteem.  But  that  Waterland 
still  continued  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  him  restored  to  his 
well-earned  honours  and  distinctions,  may  be  inferred  both  from 
the  share  he  had  in  at  last  effecting  that  restoration,  and  also 
from  his  apparent  reluctance  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  him. 
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or  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  virulent  invectives  that  issued 
from  his  opponents. 

During  these  disputes,  indeed^  we  find  Dr.  Waterland  more 
profitably  occupied,  not  only  in  those  writings^  hereafter  to  be 
noticed^  which  stamped  his  character  as  an  author  and  a  Divine, 
but  also  in  matters  of  special  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
University.  In  the  year  1721,  the  question  was  agitated  be- 
tween Bishop  Grastrell  and  Mr.  Samuel  Peploe,  respecting  the 
comparative  validity  of  Lambeth  degrees  and  University  degrees. 
The  dispute  arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peploe,  then 
only  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  Manchester  college^  in  Bishop  Gastrell's  diocese  of 
Chester :  and  it  being  a  necessary  qualification  that  the  Warden 
should  be  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  Mr.  Peploe,  instead  of  taking 
this  degree  (as  he  might  have  done)  regularly  and  statutably 
at  Oxford,  procured  a  faculty  for  it  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbur)'.  Bishop  Gastrell,  as  the  Diocesan,  refused  to  admit 
him ;  and,  in  vindication  of  his  refusal,  published  a  tract,  in  folio, 
entitled,  "  The  Bishop  of  Chester's  case,  with  relation  to  the 
"  wardenship  of  Manchester :  in  which  is  shewn  that  no  other 
^^  degrees  but  such  as  are  taken  in  the  University,  can  be 
*'  deemed  legal  qualifications  for  any  ecclesiastical  preferment 
''  in  England."  But  the  matter  being  brought  into  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peploe  :  and, 
not  long  after,  on  Bishop  Gastrell's  death,  Mr.  Peploe  succeeded 
him  in  the  see  of  Chester.  The  University  of  Cambridge  took 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Bishop.  A  Syndicate  was  ap- 
pointed to  maintain  the  Academical  privileges  in  this  case,  and 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1721,  the  following  Grace  was  passed: — 
'*  Cum  Beverendus  admodum  in  Christo  Pater  Franciscus 
'*  Episcopus  Cestriensis  privilegia  vestra  in  Gradibus  conferendis 
"  strenue  propugnaverit ;  Placeat  vobis,  ut  dicto  Reverendo 
"  Patri  hujus  Academiae  nomine  Gratiae  agantur,  et  ut  vene- 
"  rabiles  viri,  Dr.  Lanyn  et  Dr.  Waterland,  sint  ad  hoc  prac- 
^'  standum  vestra  authoritate  deputati  et  assignati.*' 
4  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall. 
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On  the  same  day  there  was  also  passed  another  Grace,  in 
which  Dr.  Waterland  could  not  but  take  a  special  interest^  and 
feel  a  particular  gratification  in  being  one  of  the  persons  deputed 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
against  Whiston's  heterodox  opinions.  Two  tracts  written  by 
him  in  answer  to  this  vehement  and  eccentric  controversialist, 
shewed  very  considerable  learning  and  ability.  That  a  layman, 
so  distinguished  by  birth  and  station,  and  whose  legal  eminence 
had  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  the  highest  professional 
honours,  >*  should  successfully  have  engaged  in  a  theological 
warfare,  was  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  which  claimed  from 
the  University  to  which  he  belonged  some  extraordinary  notice. 
And  as  those  thanks  were  well  deserved,  so  they  could  hardly 
have  been  presented  through  a  channel  which  would  render 
them  more  acceptable^  than  that  of  a  person  whom  the  public 
already  regarded  as  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  and 
whom  the  Earl  himself  had  noticed  with  becoming  respect.  The 
Grace  was  as  follows : — "  Placeat  vobis,  ut  viro  perquam  honornr 
'^  bili  Daneli  Gomiti  de  Nottingham^  propter  egregiam  suam 
**  fidei  Christianse,  nominatim  vero  setemitatis  Filii  Dei  et 
"  Spiritus  Sancti,  defensionem^  hujus  Academise  nomine  Gratise 
^^  agantur^  et  ut  venerabiles  viri  Doctores  Lany  et  Waterland, 
''  ad  hoc  prsestandum  sint  vestra  authoritate  deputati  et 
^'  assignati.'^ 

Two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  respecting 
Dr.  Bentley^  Dr.  Waterland  was  actively  concerned  in  a  trans- 
action considerably  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
University  Press.  This  related  to  the  renewal  of  a  lease  for 
printing,  granted  by  the  University  to  the  Company  of  Stationers 
in  London.     Much   difference   of  opinion,  not   without  some 

'  This  Karl  of  Nottingbam  (who  himself  from  accepting,  alleging  his 
was  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  unfitness  for  an  employment  that  re- 
Nottingham)  was,  on  the  accession  of  quired  a  constant  application  ;  but 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Principal 
offered  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan-  Secretaries  of  State.  See  Chalmers's 
cellor  of  England,  which  he  excused  Biograph.  Diet. 
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warmtli  of  altercation,  occurred  in  the  arrangement  of  this  con- 
cern ;  in  which  Waterland^s  advice  and  assistance  W6i*e  freely 
given,  and  ultimately  prevailed.  Throughout  the  negociation, 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction 
or  misconception,  on  either  side:  and  his  letters  (which  were 
written  from  London)  shew  that  he  entered  upon  the  discussion 
with  the  most  upright  and  equitable  feelings.  His  residence  at 
that  time  in  the  metropolis  afforded  him  an  opportunity  also 
of  personally  mediating  between  the  parties^  so  as  to  prevent 
occasion  being  given  for  subsequent  litigation.  His  corre- 
spondence on  this  matter  was  chiefly  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Graven^  Master  of  Sidney  College ;  his  letters  to  whom, 
with  other  documents  relating  to  them,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  college,  and  were  obligingly  communicated  by  the  present 
Master,  Dr.  Ghafy,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Todd,  Librarian  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who  discovered  them  in  search- 
ing for  some  other  papers. 

In  the  year  17529>  the  University  was  agitated  by  another 
political  stru^le ;  the  two  great  parties  vehemently  contending 
to  place  each  a  favoured  candidate  of  their  own  in  the  office  of 
Yice-Ghancellor.  Dr.  Mawson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Dr.  Lambert,  Master  of  St.  John^  were  the  competitors.  Lam- 
bert had  already  served  the  office;  but  was  now  again  un- 
expectedly nominated  by  the  Tory  party.  Waterland  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whom  this  manoeuvre  of  their 
opponents  had  taken  by  surprise ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made 
great  efforts  to  bring  votes  to  Cambridge  for  Mawson.  Dr. 
Gooch,  and  others  of  the  Heads,  did  the  same ;  but  they  were 
defeated,  by  a  majority  of  84  to  83.  The  successful  party 
exulted  exceedingly  in  the  result  of  this  hard-fought  contest; 
and  many  pasquinades  were  circulated,  in  ridicule  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side:  but  the  general  respect  entertained  for 
Waterland's  character  appears  to  have  secured  him  against  the 
attacks  of  these  petty  assailants. 

After  this  affair,  Dr.  Waterland's  name  is  not  often  mentioned 
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in  the  University  records.  It  occurs  at  a  subsequent  period, 
on  the  occasion  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  University 
against  some  magistrates  in  the  town,  who  had  bailed  a  person 
committed  by  the  Vioe-Chancellor ;  and  afterwards,  as  one  of 
a  Syndicate  appointed  to  revise  and  correct  the  list  of  bene- 
factors to  the  University ;  which  is  the  last  memorial  of  him  in 
these  public  documents.  It  should  not,  however,  be  passed 
over  here  without  due  commendation,  that  in  the  year  1733  (as 
is  recorded  in  the  register  of  his  coUege)  he  subscribed  twenty 
guineas  towards  beautifying  the  College  chapel. 

The  foregoing  particulars,  whether  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, may  serve  to  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Waterland  stood  among  the  leading  characters  of  the 
University^  his  unremitting  zeal  for  its  best  interests,  and  the 
active  services  which  he  rendered  to  it  upon  several  occasions. 
They  place  him  in  the  light  of  a  person  generally  looked  up  to 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  one  whose  judgment,  temper^  and 
talents  for  business,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  zeal,  entitled  him 
to  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  correspondence  subjoined  to  this  edition  of  his  Works 
will  throw  still  further  light  upon  this  part  of  his  history,  and 
tend  to  confirm  this  representation  of  his  academical  character. 
Several  passages  in  them  shew  the  lively  interest  which  he  took^ 
not  only  in  the  literary  concerns  of  the  University,  but  also  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

This  attention,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Waterland,  to  academical 
concerns,  may  be  deemed  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Headship,  was  necessarily 
occupied  elsewhere,  and  his  attention  required  to  other  pro- 
fessional engagements  of  high  importance.  For  wo  have  now  to 
trace  his  progress  in  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  to  view  him 
distinguished  both  by  his  honours  and  his  labours  in  the  Church» 
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the  one  opening  the  way  to  the  other,  as  they  who  had  the 
means  of  rewarding  merits  and  were  desirous  of  upholding  the 
interests  of  sound  learning  and  pure  religion,  discovered  in  him 
one  preeminently  deserving  of  their  patronage.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  for  this  purpose,  to  suspend  in  some  measure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  biographical  part  of  this  narrative,  that  a  more 
distinct  and  uninterrupted  view  may  be  presented  to  the  reader 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered,  as  an  author,  to  the  cause  of 
religious  truth,  and  which  have  handed  down  his  name  to  pos- 
terity with  such  distinguished  credit. 
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SECTION  III. 

-Waterland's  controversial  writings  in  vindication  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  Dr.  Waterland  had  attained 
to  academical  distinction,  that  he  established  his  more  extensive 
reputation  as  an  author.  The  only  pieces  he  had  hitherto 
published  were  an  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge^  July 
SI,  171S,  and  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  June  7,  1716,  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  the  year  1719,  appeared  his  first  considerable  work,  entitled, 
"  A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  being  a  Defence  of  some 
'*  Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
"  in  answer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country."  This  being  the 
commencement  of  the  chief  polemical  contest  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  that  in  which  truths  of  all  others  the  most 
important  were  at  issue,  some  account  of  the  previous  state 
of  the  controversy  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  Bishop 
BuU  had  taken  the  lead  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  against  the  chief  assailants  of 
those  doctrines,  at  home  and  abroad.  Many  publications, 
tending  rather  to  Socinianism  than  Arianism,  were  put  forth 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  Holland  and 
in  England.  Petavius  a  Jesuit,  Zwicker  a  Socinian,  and  Sandius 
an  Anti- Trinitarian,  were  foremost  among  foreign  writers  of 
this  description ;  against  whom  Bishop  Bull's  first  great  work, 
his  *'  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenae,*"  was  principally  directed.      His 
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subsequent  tract,  ^^  Judicium  Ecclesise  Catholicee,'*"  had  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  lax  opinions  of  Episcopius  and  his 
disciple  Gurcellseus,  and  was  intended  to  shew,  (as  supplementary 
to  his  former  work^)  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  held  the  belief  of 
our  Lord*s  true  and  proper  Divinity  to  be  one  of  the  indispens- 
able terms  of  Catholic  communion.  His  last  great  treatise, 
"  Primitiva  et  Apostolica  Traditio,"'  in  continuation  of  the  same 
subject,  was  written  expressly  against  Zwicker ;  whose  ex- 
travagant assertions,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
Pre-existence,  and  Incarnation,  were  entirely  inventions  of  some 
of  the  early  heretics,  led  Bishop  Bull  to  a  more  full  investigation 
of  that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  writers  who,  at  the  same  time^  advocated  these  heterodox 
opinions  in  our  own  country,  were  not  men  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  were  little  more  than  mere  importers  of  these 
foreign  novelties.  The  names  of  Biddle,  Firmin,  and  Gilbert 
Gierke,  now  scarcely  retain  a  place  in  our  recollection.  Yet, 
excepting  some  few  anonymous  writers,  these  were  the  chief 
abettors  of  Anti-Trinitarianism  in  England.  Some  of  the 
anonymous  tracts  were  not^  indeed,  contemptible  productions. 
One  of  them,  entitled,  ^^  The  Naked  Gospel, ""  was  written  by 
Dr.  Bury,  Rector  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  obtained 
extensive  circulation.  Another,  called,  "  An  Historical  Vindi- 
"  cation  of  the  Naked  Gospel,**"  was  ascribed  to  Le  Clerc,  an 
author  unquestionably  of  high  literary  character.  But  the 
labours  of  these  writers  would  probably  not  have  called  forth  the 
powers  of  Bishop  Bull,  had  not  continental  adversaries  of  still 
greater  reputation  taken  a  prominent  part. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  particular  points  in  debate 
between  this  great  writer  and  his  several  opponents.  The 
reader  may  find  them  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Nelson's  Life  of  that 
venerable  Prelate.  It  was  Bishop  Bull's  main  object,  to  take  a 
comprehensive  historical  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  upon  an 
accurate  investigation  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Nicene 
and  Ante-Nioene  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  establish  a  con- 
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vincing  argument,  that  those  doctrines  must  have  been  the  true 
primitive  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  handed  down  by  the 
Apostles  to  their  successors  in  the  Church ;  and  from  which  no 
important  deviation,  no  essential  difference,  could  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  admittance  into  the  Catholic  Creed. 
This  argument  had  been,  by  some,  contemptuously  neglected; 
by  others,  insidiously  perverted.  The  authority  of  the  primitive 
Fathers  had  become  a  sort  of  by-word  of  reproach  among  many 
writers  of  that  period.  The  Soeiniana  were  disposed  wholly 
to  set  aside  their  testimony  as  of  no  real  value.  The  Arians 
professed  some  respect  for  it,  and  endeavoured  to  press  it  into 
their  own  service.  Great  misrepresentations  had  obtained 
currency  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  who 
applied  their  minds  to  the  subject ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
have  profound  learning  and  vigorous  intellect  been  more  suc- 
cessfully directed  towards  correcting  such  errors,  than  in  these 
masterly  performances  of  Bishop  Bull.  To  his  transcendent  merits 
in  this  respect,  not  only  the  most  eminent  British  and  foreign 
Divines  of  his  own  time  have  borne  testimony ;  but  Theologians 
in  every  succeeding  period  have  ascribed  to  him  the  credit  both 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  his  opponents,  and  of 
having  furnished  an  inexhaustible  armoury  of  weapons  for 
those  who  came  after  him  in  defence  of  the  truth. 

But,  however  decisive  this  victory  might  be,  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  the  controversial  spirit  which  had  become 
so  generally  prevalent.  The  phalanx  of  adversaries  endeavoured 
to  supply  by  numbers  what  they  wanted  in  individual  strength  ; 
and  when  driven  from  one  untenable  position,  sought  refuge  in 
another.  Bishop  Bull  adhered  to  his  main  purpose,  that  of 
applying  his  labours  to  proofs  drawn  directly  from  Scripture  or 
from  antiquity;  not  entering  further  into  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions, than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  those 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  which  he  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument.  But  it  unavoidably  occurred,  that  many 
subtle  and  difficult  points  were  brought  under  discussion, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  notions  started  by  early  heretics,  and 
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against  which  many  treatiseB  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  had  been 
more  immediately  directed.  The  chief  heresies  they  had  to 
combat,  were  those  which  led  to  Tritheism^  Sabellianism,  or 
Arianism.  In  maintaining  the  great  points  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
existence,  eternity,  and  consvlstantiality  with  the  Father,  the 
discordant  opinions  of  these  several  opponents  were  to  be  re- 
futed^ so  as  to  give  neither  of  them  the  advantage.*  In  discussing 
abo  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  more  than 
ordinary  precision  was  necessary,  to  guard  against  miscon- 
ception or  misrepresentation.  All  these  difficulties  this  zealous 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  had  to  encounter ;  and  with  what 
admirable  skill  and  prudence  he  conducted  himself,  even  in  the 
most  perilous  of  these  researches,  it  is  needless  here  to  describe. 

Disquisitions,  however^  of  this  kind,  afforded  temptation 
to  minds  of  a  certain  stamp,  to  perplex  the  subject  still  further; 
and  to  place  a  doctrine,  confessedly  mysterious,  in  such  a  light, 
as  to  make  it  appear  still  more  difficult  of  acceptance.  Unhappily, 
too,  persons  of  better  dispositions,  and  eai*nestly  desirous  of 
vindicating  the  established  Creed,  were  induced  to  attempt 
eaplanations  and  illustnxtions  of  the  doctrine  itsel/f  grounded 
upon  hypothesis  rather  than  proof,  and  hardly  admitting  of 
demonstrative  evidence,  either  from  reason  or  from  Scripture. 
They  were  laudably  anxious  to  repel  the  charges  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  so  pertinaciously  alleged  by  their  adversaries; 
and  to  exonerate  themselves  and  others  from  the  imputation 
of  believing  that  which  was,  per  se^  irrational  or  incredible. 
They  were  induced,  therefore,  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
scriptural  proof  and  historical  testimony,  and  to  push  their 
inquiries  into  the  dark  recesses  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
Here  their  opponents  gladly  followed  them;  well  aware  with 
how  much  greater  advantage  they  might  uphold  the  contest, 
where  the  very  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  favourable  to 
the  promoters  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  and  where  the  main 
points  at  issue  could  never  be  decided  by  a  victory,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
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Dr.  WilHam  Sherlock,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  PaulX  (father 
of  Bishop  Sherlock,)  engaged  strenuously  in  this  hazardous 
warfare.  He  was  incited  to  it  by  two  anonymous  Socinian 
pamphlets,  entitled,  the  one,  "  Brief  Notes  on  the  Creed  of 
"  St.  Athanasius  ;*"  the  other,  "  A  brief  History  of  the  Unitarians, 
*'  or  Socinians  •/**  the  former  of  which  consisted  chiefly  of  metn- 
physical  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed.  Against  these 
tracts  Dr.  Sherlock  wrote  his  ^'  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
'*  Trinity,'"  published  in  the  year  1690.  In  this  elaborate  work, 
he  proposed  a  new  mode  of  explaining  that  '^  great  mystery  f' 
by  an  hypothesis,  which  (as  he  conceived)  "  gave  a  very 
"  easy  and  intelligible  notion  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,"'  and 
removed  the  charge  of  "  contradictions ^  His  mode,  however, 
of  doing  this  was  much  disapproved,  not  only  by  Socinian 
writers,  but  by  men  who  were  no  less  sincere  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  than  himself.  Dr.  Wallis,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry, one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  his  time,  though  he 
approved  of  much  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  treatise,  yet  regarded  some 
of  his  illustrations  as  approaching  too  nearly  to  Tritheism, 
Dr.  South,  a  man  of  no  less  powerful  intellect,  opposed  it, 
upon  similar  grounds,  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  unsparing 
reproach.  Both  these  distinguished  writers  substituted,  how- 
ever, for  Dr.  Sherlock's  hypothesis,  theories  of  their  own,  far 
from  being  generally  satisfactory;  and  were  charged  by  the 
opposite  party  with  leaning  towards  SaheUianism,  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Sherlock's  view  of  the  doctrine  was  pub- 
licly censured  and  prohibited.  This  produced  further  irritation; 
and  such  was  the  unbecoming  heat  and  acrimony  with  which 
the  controversy  was  conducted,  that  the  Royal  Authority  was  at 
last  exercised,  in  restraining  each  party  from  introducing  novel 
opinions  respecting  these  mysterious  articles  of  faith,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  adhere  to  such  explications  only,  as  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

These  unhappy  disputes  were  eagerly   caught  at  by  Anti- 
Trinitarians  of  every  description,  as  topics  of  invective  or  of 
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ridicule;  and  the  press  teemed  with  offensive  productions  of 
Tarious  description,  calculated  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  into  disrepute.  The 
advocates  of  the  established  Creed  were  represented  as  being 
now  divided  into  two  distinct  and  irreconcilable  parties,  the 
Tritheists  and  the  Nominalists^  or  (as  they  were  sometimes 
called)  the  real  and  the  nominal  Trinitarians ;  the  former  in- 
tended to  denote  those  who  maintained  SherlocPs  hypothesis ; 
the  latter,  those  who  espoused  the  theories  of  South  and  Wallis, 
These  terms  of  reproach  were  readily  adopted  by  Socinian 
writers,  whose  policy  it  was  to  represent  all  Trinitarians  as 
implicated  in  the  errors  either  of  Tritheism  or  Sabellianism,  and 
to  deny  that  any  intermediate  theory  of  Trinitarian  doctrine 
could  consistently  be  maintained.  To  follow  up  this  supposed 
advantage  over  their  adversaries,  the  tracts  of  Biddle  were  now 
collected  and  republished ;  and,  together  with  several  others  by 
authors  mostly  anonymous,  formed  three  small  quarto  volumes, 
printed  in  1691 — 1695.  Thomas  Firmin,  a  disciple  of  Biddle, 
was  particularly  active  in  the  circulation  of  these  productions. 

Bishop  Bull  took  no  public  part  in  this  warfare,  though 
it  was  carried  on,  with  more  or  less  vehemence,  for  a  considerable 
time^  and  even  while  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  on  these 
subjects  with  Episcopius,  Zwicker,  and  others.  Among  his  post- 
humous works,  however,  there  js  a  '^  Discourse  on  the  Doctrine 
"  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  three  Ages  of  Christianity 
**  concerning  the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism  and  Tri- 
'*  theism,"  which  is  stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  a  person  of  quality,  (Lord  Arundell,)  who  had  been  perplexed 
by  the  controversy  betwixt  Sherlock  and  South.  But  this 
appears  to  have  been  intended  merely  for  privato  use.  The 
learned  Prelate's  dignity,  and  probably  his  inclination,  were 
better  consulted,  by  abstaining  from  these  subordinate  points  of 
litigation,  while  he  pursued  steadily  his  purpose  of  establishing 
the  main  articles  in  question  upon  a  more  solid  basis,  and  felt 
not  the  necessity  of  calling  to  its  aid  any  less  substantial  proofs 
than  those  which  Scripture  and  tradition  supplied.     His  in- 
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creasing  age  and  infirmities  also,  as  well  as  the  burden  of 
his  episcopal  cares^  would  doubtless  indispose  him  for  super- 
fluous exertions. 

Other  distinguished  persons  had  some  share  in  these  dis- 
cussions; among  whom  were  Cudworth  and  Stillingfleet.  The 
former,  in  his  ''  Intellectual  System,"  chiefly  imbibing  his 
philosophy  from  Plotinus  and  other  disciples  of  the  Platonic 
school,  incurred  the  charge  of  giving  too  much  countenance  to 
the  Arian  hypothesis.  The  latter,  in  his  ''  Vindication  of  the 
''  Trinity/'  steered  a  safer  course,  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
subtleties,  and  adopting  more  solid  grounds  of  reasoning  in 
defence  of  the  received  confessions  and  Greeds  of  the  Church. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  carried  on  the  controversy  to  any 
considerable  length. 

The  best  view,  perhaps,  that  can  be  taken  of  Dr.  Waterland*s 
labours,  will  be  to  regard  them  as  a  continuation  of  those  of 
Bishop  Bull.  This  Prelate  died  in  1709;  and  his  last  con- 
troversial treatise  on  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  published  in  1703. 
Waterland's  first  publication  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in 
1719.  This  brings  them  nearly  into  contact  with  each  other. 
Waterland,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  precisely 
occupying  the  same  ground,  or  engaged  in  the  same  personal 
warfare  as  his  venerable  predecessor.  Bishop  Bull  had  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  opponents  of  his  day;  and  so  far  the 
combat  was  at  an  end.  But  scarcely  had  his  career  terminated, 
when  fresh  ground  was  entered  upon  by  an  opponent  of  far  more 
imposing  character,  and  of  much  greater  consideration,  than 
any  or  even  all  of  those  against  whom  the  learned  Prelate  of 
St.  David's  had  maintained  so  good  a  warfare. 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr.Clarke  published  his  ^'Scripture-Doctrine 
''  of  the  Trinity."  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in 
polemics.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  far  too  great  importance, 
from  the  strength  of  his  understandings  the  depth  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  extent  of  his  learning,  to  content  himself  with 
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retailing  trite  arguments  already  advanced  and  reiterated  by  the 
Anti-Trinitarians  of  the  day.  Indeed  he  disclaimed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Anii-IVinUarian ;  and  appears  to  have  been  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  true  Scripture- 
doctrine.  His  labours  were  directed  entirely  to  the  proof  of 
this  doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  himself  embraced  it^  and 
which  he  laboured  to  prove  was  the  sense  both  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  stands  distinguished,  therefore, 
from  such  writers  as  Biddle,  Firmin,  Glendon,  Emlyn,  and 
Whiston,  in  many  prominent  features  of  the  doctrine  he  ad- 
vanced; and  consequently,  the  controversy  with  him  assumed 
a  very  different  aspect  from  that  in  which  Bishop  Bull  had  bee:i 
engaged. 

The  professed  design  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  was  indisputably 
good.  A  fuU  and  digested  collection  of  all  the  texts  relating 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  a  critical  interpretation  of 
them,  was  a  desideratum  in  theology,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  biblical  student.  It  served  also  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  those  who  had  hitherto  chiefly  derived  their 
notions  of  the  subject  from  teachers  who  rested  more  upon 
metaphyuos,  than  upon  the  pure  word  of  God;  and  to  bring 
the  whole  matter  of  dispute  into  a  train  of  more  legitimate 
discussion. 

Dr.  Clarke,  however,  in  this  undertaking,  set  out  upon  a 
latitudinarian  principle,  which  did  not  augur  very  favourably 
of  the  purpose  which  it  might  be  intended  to  serve.  With 
reference  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
public  formularies  of  faith  in  general,  he  assumed  it  as  a  maxim, 
''  That  every  person  may  reasonably  agree  to  such  forms,  when- 
"  ever  he  can  in  any  sense  oU  all  reconcile  them  with  Scripture'." 
He  also  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  disclaimed  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  Christian  writers,  as  expositors  of  the  doctrines 
in  question ;  desiring  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  cite 
their  worics  *'  as  proofs  of  any  of  the  propositions,  but  as  i/^- 
"  Introduct.  p.  xzi.  I8t  edit. 
d2 
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'*  trations  only ;"  moreover,  that  his  purpose  in  citing  them  waa 
oftentimes  to  point  out  their  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  they 
professed  to  hold,  and  thus  ^^  to  shew  how  naturally  truth  some- 
"  times  prevails  by  its  own  native  clearness  and  evidence,  even 
''  against  the  strongest  and  most  settled  prejudices'.'^  These 
were  suspicious  declarations,  and  would  naturally  lead  to  an  ex- 
pectation^ that  the  author  might  find  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  to  exemplify  his  principles  in  a  way  not  quite  conform- 
able either  with  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  defenders  of  the 
faith,  or  with  those  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  himself  an 
accredited  teacher. 

Accordingly,  the  work  was  no  sooner  published  and  rcad^ 
than  he  was  accused  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  intro- 
duction of  opinions  irreconcilable  with  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Church  Catholic  in  general,  and  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular ;  and  the  work  was  reprobated  as  an 
indirect  revival  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Among  the  writers  who 
thus  arraigned  it,  were  men  of  high  character  and  respectability 
ii>  the  Church.  Dr.  Wells,  Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  James  Knight, 
Bishop  Gastrell,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Welchman,  Mr.  Edward 
Potter,  Dr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mayo,  distinguished  them- 
selves, with  considerable  ability,  by  their  animadversions  on  this 
work.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  appeared  in  favour  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  upheld  his 
cause  with  zeal  and  talent.  The  weight,  however,  of  public 
opinion,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  related  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,)  preponderated  greatly  against  him ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  proved, 
that  the  persuasions  of  the  Clergy  in  general  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  those  which  he  had  espoused. 

Some  account  of  the  labours  of  these  opponents  of  Dr.  Clarke 
may  be  not  unacceptable. 

Dr.  Wells  published,  in  1713,  his  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
^  Introduct.  pp.  xvii.  xviii. 
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"  Introduction  to  his  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^  These 
remarks,  for  the  reason  he  assigns  in  his  Preface,  were  confined 
to  the  *''  Introduction^'  only,  as  containing  principles  which  might 
mislead  unwary  or  unskilful  readers,  with  reference  to  other 
controversies  in  religion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Trinity.  The 
points  he  objects  to  are  these ; — that  although  Dr.  C.  professes 
to  state  the  Scripture-doctrine  upon  this  article  of  faith,  ho  takes 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  cites  all  its 
authorities  from  the  New  ; — that  while  he  affirms  that  Scripture 
is  the  only  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion,  he  has  not 
satisfactorily  shewn  how  the  true  seme  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
ascertained,  nor  has  guarded  against  that  perversion  of  it,  by 
which  men,  disposed  to  put  what  sense  they  please  upon  it,  may 
pretend  that  they  are  vindicating  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture ^ 
when,  in  eifect,  they  are  substituting  for  it  the  sole  authority  of 
their  own  reasonings ; — that  he  argues  inconsistent^,  in  acknow* 
ledging,  that  in  order  to  find  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  we  are 
bound  to  use  the  best  assistance  we  can  procure ;  and  yet  insist- 
ing that  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  authority  whatever 
but  that  of  Scripture  only ; — that  he  has  greatly  misrepresented 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  respect,  as  de^ 
glared  in  her  6th,  20th,  and  21st  Articles; — that  he  has  dis- 
respectfully treated  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers^  charging 
them  with  prejudice  and  inconsistency;  and  disparaging  their 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  faith  ; — that  his  directions  to  Divines 
for  studying  these  subjects  are  very  loosely  and  unguardedly 
laid  down,  and,  in  particular,  his  cautions  not  to  be  misguided 
by  the  sound  of  single  texts  of  Scripture  are  insidious,  and  liable 
to  lead  men  from  the  simplicity  of  truth; — that  his  notions 
respecting  the  assent  to  forms  by  law  appointed,  and  to  all  words 
of  human  institution,  are  inconsistent  with  that  Christian  sincerity 
which  he  professes ; — and  lastly,  that  he  has  covertly  traduced 
our  Churchy  by  insinuating  that  she  requires  her  ministers  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  tha>t  sense  which  the  popish 
schoolmen  had  introduced  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  To  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Clarke 
speedily  replied,  and,  with  more  polemical  skill  than  his  anta- 
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gonist,  availed  himself  of  some  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  untenable 
positions,  whioh  Dr.  Wells  had  advanced.  But  he  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  pointing  out  his  adversary's  defects,  than  in  vindicating 
his  own  assertions ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  an  undue  bias  may 
be  discovered  against  Church-authority,  even  in  its  mildest  cha- 
racter, and  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  unbounded  freedom, 
as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established  system  of  faith  what- 
ever. Dr.  Wells  followed  up  his  attack  by  a  second  letter  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  written  evidently  under  impressions  of  irritation, 
and  with  a  consciousness  of  having  given  his  adversary  some 
advantage;  but  not  without  shrewdness  and  ability.  To  this 
second  letter  Dr.  Clarke  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Nelson  had,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  made  some 
strong  animadversions  on  the  object  and  tendency  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  book.  With  that  truly  Christian  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished every  thing  that  came  from  the  pen  of  this 
excellent  man,  he  had  complained  of  something  like  unfair 
treatment  of  Bishop  Builds  writings  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
He  prefixed  also  to  an  anonjrmous  tract,  entitled,  ^^The  Scripture- 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations 
"  of  Dr.  Clarke,*"  a  short  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  expostulating  with 
him  upon  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  book,  and  the  un- 
soundness of  some  of  its  principles.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  tract  published  by  Mr.  Nelson  (Dr.  James  Knight)  does 
not  go  through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Clarke's  treatise,  but  selects 
about  forty  of  the  chief  texts  therein  discussed,  in  order  to  shew 
the  erroneous  principle  of  interpretation  which  generally  per- 
vades the  work.  He  particularly  censures  Dr.  darkens  position, 
that  whenever  the  terms  one  and  only  god  are  used  in 
Scripture  they  invariably  mean  Grod  the  father,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Persons  of  the  Gt>dhead.  He  complains 
also  of  his  using  the  term  beinff,  as  synonymous  with  person ; 
his  deducing  inferences  from  the  terms  self-existent  and  tm- 
orirfinat^^  derogatory  to  the  true  Divinity  of  the  son  ;  and 
combats  several  other  positions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  Dr.  Clarke's  treatise.     This  was  a  learned. 
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acute,  and  well-digested  performance,  writt^i  with  candour 
and  good  temper ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  put  forth  his  full  strength 
in  answering  it.  It  was  followed  by  a  still  larger  tract  in 
continuation  of  the  subject ;  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  again  replied 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  printed,  together  with  two  other  tracts, 
in  1719. 

Another  publication,  written  about  the  same  time,  and 
entitled,  ^  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the 
**  Trinity,"  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Gastrell,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester.  This  contains  a  clear  and  candid  statement  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  opinions ;  concerning  which,  the  author  remarks,  that 
'^  in  Dr.  C.'s  55  Propositions,  there  is  but  one  single  expres- 
**  sion,  (viz.  Proposition  27,)  which  any  of  those  who  now 
"  profess  themselves  Ariana  would  refuse  to  subscribe  to.*" 
The  contrast  between  these  propositions  and  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tract ;  and  the  last  twenty  pages  contain  an  excellent 
sununary  of  the  whole  controversy,  as  it  then  stood,  concerning 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke  published  an  answer 
to  this  tract;  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  production 
**  of  a  very  ahle  and  learned  writer ^^^  and  "  proposed  tmih  a 
^  reaeonable  and  good  epirity  The  answer  is  subtle  and  acute; 
and  the  author  evidently  feels  that  he  is  encountering  no 
ordinary  antagonist.  It  is  written  also  with  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation which  indicates  a  consciousness  of  not  having  victory 
fully  at  command ;  and  in  many  passages  Dr.  C.  labours  more 
to  convict  his  opponent  of  heresy  or  absurdity,  than  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  above-mentioned  tracts,  appeared 
Dr.  Edwards's  **  Brief  Critical  remarks"  on  Dr.  Clarke's  reply 
to  Mr.  Nelson  and  Dr.  Oastrell.  This  is  an  attack,  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  on  Dr.  Clarke's  skill  in  critical  theology.  Dr. 
Edwards  raUies  him  also  upon  his  affected  dislike  to  metaphy^ 
ileal  terms  in  divinity ;  and  animadverts  with  keenness  on  his 
use  of  the  words  fly,  $€&nis,  and  $€6$ ;  the  last  of  which  Dr.  C 
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usually  interprets  in  a  relative,  rather  than  an  absolute  sense, 
as  denoting  office  only,  not  essence  or  nature.  This  notion  Dr. 
Edwards  very  successfully  refutes,  and  charges  the  author  with 
having  borrowed  it  from  Orellius  and  other  Socinian  writers. 

Another  able  tract  on  the  same  side  was  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Welchman,  the  well-known  author  of  an  illustration 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  tract  is  entitled,  "  Dr.  Clarke's 
"  Scripture- Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  examined."  In  the  Preface,  he 
charges  Dr.  G.  with  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  Scrip- 
tures to  his  own  notions,  and  with  misrepresenting  the  opinions 
of  the  Fathers.  In  reply  to  Dr.  C's  position,  "  that  particular 
"  expresmns  in  any  work  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  depended 
"  upon,  and  the  more  to  be  regarded,  when  the  author  from 
*'  whom  they  are  cited  was,  upon  the  whole,  more  different  in 
'^  his  opinion  from  what  those  particular  citations  seem  to 
"  express ;"  Mr.  W.  justly  obser^^cs,  "  that  chief  regard  ought 
'^  always  to  be  had  to  the  main  end  and  design  of  the  voritery 
"  and  ihe  particular  eapressions  interpreted,  if  possible,  according 
"  to  that  end ;  and  that  if  any  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  it, 
"  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  slip  of  the  author's  pen,  and  no 
*^  greater  stress  laid  upon  that,  than  upon  the  general  tendency 
**  of  the  work."  Some  other  violations  of  the  established  rules 
of  interpretation  are  also  charged  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  in  this 
Preface.  The  body  of  the  tract  consists  of  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  C.'s  fifty-five  Propositions ;  in  which  Mr.  Welch- 
man  professes  to  acknowledge  what  is  true,  to  explain  what  is 
ambiguous,  and  to  reject  what  is  false.  Dr.  C.'s  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  are  but  slightly  noticed ;  the  Fathers  being, 
in  Dr.  C.'s  estimation,  of  little  moment,  and  his  quotations,  from 
them,  in  Mr.  Welchman's  opinion,  of  much  less.  At  the  end 
is  subjoined,  "  A  brief  Explication  of  Dr.  Clarke's  view  of  the 
"  subject,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer,  from  the  Doctor's 
"  own  writings  ;*"  exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of 
his  theory. 

Another,  and  perhaps  one  of  the   ablest  of  these  answers. 
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was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Potter,  M.  A.  of  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  and  entitled,  "A  Vindication  of  our  Blessed  Saviour^s 
"  Divinity,  chiefly  against  Dr.  Clarke .""    This  tract  comprised  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  by  the  author  in 
the  college  chapel.     After  glancing  at  some  of  Dr.  C's  insinua- 
tions against  Creeds  and  Articles  of  Faith  imposed  by  human 
authority,  he  prepares  the  way  for  a  scriptural  view  of  the 
subject,  by  removing  several   preliminary  objections  grounded 
on  the  supposed  incredibility  of  the  doctrine^  and  its  contra- 
diction  to   human   reason.     The   distinction   between   the  ap- 
propriate  attributes  of  the   Father,  self-originaiion  and  self- 
existence^  and  the  appropriate  attributes  of  the  Son,  eternal  and 
necessary  existence,  is  admirably  cleared.     It  is  further  shewn, 
that  this  distinction   does   not  derogate  from   the   true  and 
perfect  Divinity  of  the  Son;   and  that  it  neither  makes  him 
the  same  Person  with  the  unoriginated  Being,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  infers  a  plurality  of  Beings,  on  the  other.     On  this  ground, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  well  defended.     The 
great  point  of  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  our  Saviour  is 
then  considered^  as  a  proof  of  his  absolute  Divinity ;   and  this 
is  succeeded  by  a  full  consideration  of  several  texts  of  Scripture, 
ascribing  to  Him  titles  and  characters,  which  imply  that  he  is 
really  and  essentially   God.     The    application   of  the    terms 
JEHOVAH  and  logos  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
equivalent  force  of  each,  as  denoting  the  essential  and  incom- 
municable character  of  the  Deity,  are  strongly  urged.     The 
general  purport  of  the  tract  is  to  prove,  that  our  Lord's  Divinity 
was  not  merely  an  arbitrary  communication  of  the  Divine  nature 
by  the  power  and  mil  of  the  Father ;    but  was  inherent  in  him- 
self, essentially  and   necessarily,  as  one  with  the  Father,  co- 
eternal  and  co-equal.     Some  few  plain  and  convincing  proofs 
are  selected  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tract,  to  shew  that  the 
compilers   of  our   Liturgy   held   these   tenets,  and   could   not 
possibly  intend  that  the  doctrine  should  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  way.     The  greater  part  of  this  tnict  may  be  read  with 
advantage    as    a  didactic    treatise,   without   reference   to  Dr. 
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Garke's  book ;   and,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  more  especially 
valuable  u. 

Mr.  Biohard  Mayo's  tract  (which  was  published  with  his 
initials  only)  is  entitled,  ^'  A  plain  Argument  against  Dr.  darkens 
"  Doctrine  concerning  the  ever-blessed  Trinity."  The  design,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Preface,  was  to  guard  the  common  people 
against  being  misled  by  the  pretence  of  Scripture  for  Dr. 
Clarke's  new  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  '*  to 
"  give  a  plain  Scripture-argument  for  the  truth  that  they  had 
'^been  taught."  The  tract  consists  of  three  letters  inter- 
changed between  Mr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Clarke,  with  a  few 
additional  pages  of  observations  upon  the  correspondence.  It 
turns  chiefly  upon  one  simple  argument,  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  '^that  the  Supreme  Independent  Being  has 
*'^  declared,  that  there  are  no  other  beings,  inferior  or  dependent, 
^^  to  whom  Divine  titles,  attributes,  or  worship,  do  or  ought  to 
*^ belong,  or  to  be  ascribed:  and  by  consequence,  that  the  Son 
^^  of  God  (to  whom  it  is  confessed  that  Divine  titles,  attributes, 
*'  and  worship  do  belong)  is  indeed  a  distinct  Person  from  the 
*'  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  same  essence  ;  but  is  not 
*'  another  Being,  but  of  one  and  the  same  substance  with  the 
"  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  This  point  is  enlarged  upon  with 
considerable  ability ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  one,  which,  when 
firmly  established,  completely  overthrows  Dr.  darkens  theory. 
Of  this  Dr.  G.  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware,  since,  though  in 
the  private  correspondence,  here  published,  he  had  declined 
pursuing  the  controversy  with  the  author,  he  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient afterwards  to  enter  into  a  fuller  discussion  of  it,  in  a 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  B.  M.""  printed  together  with  a  letter  to  another 
of  his  opponents' ;  and  both  appended  to  another  tract,  ^'  A 
''  Modest  Plea  for  the  Baptismal  and  Scripture-notion  of  the 

V  There  is  no  answer  extant,  by  *  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a  book 

Dr.  Clarke,  either  to  this  tract  by  entitled,  "The  true  Scri]>ture-Doc- 

Mr.  Potter,  or  to  those  by  Mr.  Welch-  *'  trine  of  the  Trinity  continued  and 

man  and  Dr.  Edwards.  <<  vindicated,  &c.  1 719." 
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"  Trinity/'  This  "  Modest  Plea*'  was  the  production  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's  most  able  and  strenu- 
ous advocates ;  of  whom,  and  of  his  other  chief  supporters, 
Dr.  Whitby  and  Mr.  Jackson,  occasion  will  soon  arise  to  take 
some  further  notice. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  is  evident^  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
book  had  undergone  a  pretty  severe  scrutiny,  and  had  occasioned 
no  small  dissatisfaction.  It  had  also  been  examined  so  fully 
under  aD  its  aspects  and  bearings,  and  the  main  positions  on 
which  it  rested  had  been  so  successfully  refuted,  that  any  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  might  have  been  deemed  almost  superfluous. 
At  this  period  of  the  controversy,  however.  Dr.  Waterland  was 
induced  to  take  the  field  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  doing  so  are  briefly  stated  in  the  Preface  to  his  ^^Vindication 
"  of  CSirist's  Divinity,''  published  (as  has  already  been  stated)  in 
the  year  1719. 

Certain  Queries  had  been  drawn  up,  a  few  years  before,  by 
Dr.  Waterland,  at  the  request  of  some  friends,  without  any 
intention  of  their  appearing  in  print,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country^  who  had  espoused 
Dr.  Clarke's  notions  of  the  Trinity,  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
unguardedly  fiUlen.  The  Clergyman  was  personally  unknown 
to  Dr.  Waterland ;  and  it  was  through  the  medium  of  some 
common  friend  that  the  Queries  were  submitted  to  his  con- 
sideration. A  correspondence  ensued  between  the  parties, 
carried  on  for  a  while  in  an  amicable  manner,  with  unreserved 
freedom,  and  (on  the  part  of  Dr.  Waterland,  at  least,)  without 
any  design  of  engaging  in  public  controversy.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Countiy  Clergyman  unexpectedly  announced  to  Dr. 
Waterland,  that,  having  been  over-permaLded  to  do  so,  he  had 
actually  committed  these  Queries  to  the  press,  together  with 
his  own  Answers  to  them ;  and  that  thither  Dr.  W.  must  follow 
him,  if  he  intended  any  thing  further. 

This  Clergyman  was  Mr.  John  Jackson,  first  of  Jesus  college, 
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Cambridge,  then  Sector  of  Rossington  and  Vicar  of  Doncaster, 
and  afterwards  more  generally  known  by  his  various  polemical 
writings.  A  person  of  greater  delicacy  might  have  felt  some 
scruple  in  thus  forcing  an  opponent  into  public  notice,  without 
his  consent,  and  without  such  previous  intimation  as  might  have 
led  him  to  prepare  himself  more  carefully  for  the  press.  Water- 
land  justly  complains  of  this  treatment,  and  intimates  that  he 
would  still  have  declined  coming  forward,  had  not  copies  of 
his  manuscript  '^  Defence  of  the  Queries'"  already  got  into  several 
hands ;  which  determined  him  to  revise  his  papers,  and  send 
them  into  the  world  in  a  less  imperfect  state. 

Jackson'^s  own  representation  of  this  matter  does  not  materially 
differ  from  Waterland's  ;  but  he  excuses  himself  on  the  ground^ 
that  the  Queries  had  got  into  extensive  circulation  before  they 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  become  of  too  great  notoriety  to 
be  concealed.  He  adds  also,  that  the  manuscript  of  Waterland's 
"  Defence,"  in  reply  to  Jackson's  "  Answer""  to  the  Queries,  had 
made  its  way  into  other  hands  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  it. 
But  he  chiefly  shelters  himself  under  the  sanction  and  advice  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  suggested  to  him,  ^'  that  he  might  print  them  as 
^^  anonymous  objections  which  he  found,  and  which  no  one  had 
"  owned ;  and  so  Dr.  W.  might  either  own  them,  (if  they  were 
*^  his,)  or  let  them  pass  unregarded."  This  explains  what  Jackson 
had  written  to  Dr.  Waterland,  on  announcing  the  publication, 
that  he  had  been  over-persiiaded  to  \iJ, 

From  these  accounts  it  is  pretty  evident,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Dr.  Waterland  was  by  no  means  desirous,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  controversy ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Jackson  was  (perhaps  not  very  re- 
luctantly) induced  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  press  the  matter  forward. 
Dr.  Clarke  appears,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  con- 
troversy, at  this  and  at  subsequent  periods,  to  have  had  a  great 
ascendancy  over  Jackson,  and  to  have  made  free  use  of  him, 

T  See  Memoirs  of  Jackson,  pp.  19 — 23;  and  Jackson's  Memoirs  of 
1/Vaterland,  pp.  17 — 20. 
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whenever  it  was  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  to  speak  per  alium 
than  per  se :  and  from  the  correspondence  between  them,  in- 
serted in  the  Memoirs  of  Jackson's  Life  and  Writings,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  in  this  Answer  to  the  Queries,  Dr.  Clarke 
bore  a  considerable  part^.  If  either  party,  however,  had  after- 
wards cause  to  regret  the  pubh'cation  of  these  papers,  it  wa« 
that  which  had  been  most  eager  to  promote  it.  From  the  time 
that  Waterland  took  the  field,  the  reputation  and  authority  of 
Dr.  Clarke  perceptibly  declined ;  while  his  new  antagonist  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  obtained 
marks  of  distinguished  favour  from  persons  the  most  eminent  in 
character  and  station. 

To  give  an  extended  analysis  of  this  important  work  of  Dr. 
Wat^rland's,  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  these  pages. 
The  texts  compared,  and  the  Queries  grounded  upon  a  compa- 
rison of  them,  are  arranged  under  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  exhibit, 
in  striking  contrast,  the  system  maintained  by  Dr. Clarke,  and 
that  which  has  generally  been  received  as  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  Queries  are  so  cleariy  and  unequivocally 
drawn  up,  that  they  seem  almost  to  suggest  their  own  answers, 
and  scarcely  admit  of  a  diversity  of  solution.  That  Mr.  Jackson, 
however,  did  in  many  instances,  and  even  in  those  of  the  greatest 
moment,  evcide  a  direct  and  distinct  answer  to  them,  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  who  shall  give  Dr.  Waterland's  book  and  that 
of  his  opponent  an  impartial  reading. 

Take,  for  example,  his  answers  to  the  first  and  second  Queries 
proposed  by  Dr.  Waterland. 

The  first  Query  is,  '^  Whether  all  other  beings  besides  the 
"  one  Supreme  God  be  not  excluded  by  the  texts  of  Isaiah,^ 
[therein  referred  to,]  "  and  consequently,  whether  Christ  can  be 
^^  G(od  at  all,  unless  he  be  the  same  with  the  Supreme  God  V 
— In  answer  to  this,  Jackson  endeavours  to  establish,  or  rather 

«  See  Jackson^B  Memoirs,  pp.  23—27,  and  pp.  82 — 86. 
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assumes  as  established,  the  following  positions  : — that  the  texts 
cited  relate  to  ono  person  only, — that  the  Father  is  that  one  per- 
son, — that  when  it  is  said,  There  is  no  god  besides  me,  the 
meaning  is,  there  is  no  supasME  god  besides  me, — ^and  that  our 
Lord  cannot  be  the  one  Supreme  God,  because  he  is  not  the 
same  Person  as  the  Father.  Thus  the  real  question,  Whether 
if  Christ  be  not  supreme  Qod^  he  be  not  excluded  from  being 
God  at  all,  remains  still  unanswered. 

The  second  Query  is,  "  Whether  the  texts  in  the  New 
"  Testament""  [there  referred  to]  "  do  not  shew  that  he  (Christ) 
'^  is  not  excluded,  and  therefore  must  be  the  same  God  I"  Here 
again,  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  Jackson  sets  up  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  the  word  god  in  a  supreme,  and  in  a  subardinaie 
and  inferior  sense ;  the  latter  (it  is  said)  being  applied  to  Christ, 
the  former  to  the  Father  only  ;  whilst  the  main  point,  whether, 
being  not  exelvded  by  these  texts,  he  must  not  be  the  sa/ine  God, 
is  left  wholly  untouched. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  disingenuous  and  sophis^ 
tical  mode  of  argument,  with  which  this  writer  encounters  the 
plain  and  almost  self-evident  propositions^  couched  under  the 
several  queries  proposed  to  him ; — an  attempt  to  mislead  the 
reader,  which  Waterland  has  not  failed  to  expose  in  the  fullest 
manner. 

The  main  points  laboured  throughout  this  Vindication,  are 
those  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  controversy.  The  Arian  dis- 
tinction between  an  absohUe  and  a  relative  Deity,  is  proved  to 
have  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  It  is  shewn,  that,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  term  god  ;  no  difference 
between  god  and  the  supreme  god  ; — that  if  the  Son  be  not  God 
in  the  full  Scripture-notion  of  God,  he  cannot  truly  be  called 
Go<l ;  and  if  he  be  so,  he  must  be  one  with  the  Father,  since 
else  there  would  be  more  Gods  than  one  ;— that  the  divine  attri- 
butes, omniscience,  ubiquity,  and  eternity,  and  also  the  divine 
powers,  and  divine  worship  ascribed  to  both  Father  and  Son, 
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cannot  reaaonably  be  understood  as  bearing  a  different  meaning, 
when  referred  to  the  one  or  the  other,  but  must  be  substantially 
the  same  in  both; — that  there  is  no  medium  between  being 
enmtiaUy  Godj  and  being  a  creature ; — that  though  the  tub- 
ordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  eoms  sense,  may  be 
proved  from  many  texts  of  Scripture,  yet  there  is  no  plain  text 
to  be  found  that  disproves  his  eternity^  or  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father; — and  that  when  it  is  asserted,  in  opposition  to  this 
doctrine,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  being  unA  person, 
and  no  medium  between  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  the  question 
becomes  no  longer  a  scriptural^  but  a  metaphysical  inquiry,  from 
which  no  certain  or  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  In 
addition  to  these  considerations,  the  2Srd  Query  places  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  perplexities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Arian 
hypothesis.  The  remaining  Queries  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Clarke's  treatment  of  the  Nicene  and  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  and  of  our  Church  Liturgy ;  and  the  treatise  concludes 
with  cautions  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  private  judgment, 
rather  than  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  antiquity. 

It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  this  work,  that  the  author 
has  conducted  it  in  strict  conformity  with  Dr.  Clarke's  professed 
design.  Its  general  line  of  argument  is  purely  scriptural ;  being 
deduced,  by  fair  inference,  from  a  collation  of  Scripture-evidence. 
The  arrangement  also  is  more  skilful  and  more  lucid  than  that  of 
Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Clarke,  though  he  classes  his  texts  under  cer- 
tain general  heads,  arranges  them  under  each  head,  in  the  pro- 
gressive order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  so 
that  each  text  appears  in  a  detached,  insulated  form,  unconnected 
with  the  rest.  Consequently,  their  mutual  bearing,  their  effect 
in  strengthening  or  in  modifying  each  other,  is  not  immediately 
perceived.  Dr.  Waterland,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  collecting 
together  a  number  of  texts  relating  to  the  same  point,  exhibits, 
at  one  view,  the  contrast  or  the  concord  between  them ;  and 
thus  materially  assists  the  reader  in  forming  a  judgment,  how  far 
the  doctrines  deduced  from  them  are  borne  out  by  Scripture-au- 
thority. Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  additional  advantage 
of  brin^g  together  a  variety  of  texts  from  the  Old  Testament, 
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cited,  referred  to,  and  sometiiues  expounded  in  the  New;  by 
which  a  great  accession  of  light  is  obtained ;  and  the  want  of 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  defect  in  Dr.  darkens 
performance. 

This  commencement  of  Dr.  Waterland's  labours  brought  him 
into  high  estimation.  It  manifested  a  vigorous  understanding, 
acute  discernment,  laborious  research,  a  clear  conception  even  of 
the  most  intricate  points,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  his  whole 
subject.  It  obtained  for  him  general  confidence  as  a  fit  Uad&r 
in  the  cause  he  had  undertaken ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged ability  of  many  who  had  already  entered  the  lists 
on  the  same  side,  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  now  willing  to  transfer 
to  him  its  chief  direction. 

To  this  work  Dr.  Garke  soon  afterwards  replied,  in  a  short 
tract,  entitled,  "  The  Modest  Plea  continued,  or  a  brief  and 
"  distmct  Answer  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Queries  relating  to  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  1720»." 

In  the  Preface  to  this  tract,  Dr.  C.  complains,  that  Dr.  Water- 
land  had  "  wholly  neglected  the  only  just  method  of  refuting  his 
"  work,  by  shewing  that  he  had  mistaken  or  misinterpreted  the 
"Scriptures,  or  by  disproving  the  truth  of  hia  prapoHtums;^' 
and  that  he  had  grounded  his  defence  either  upon  the  metaphy- 
sical opinions  of  the  Fathers,  or  upon  the  supposed  mistakes  of 

•  The  "  Modest  Plea,"  of  which  this  share  in  the  "Modest  Plea ;"  since,  in 
professes  to  be  a  continuation,  has  al-  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Jackson,  he 
ready  been  mentioned  as  the  produc-  says,  **  The  Country  Clerpynum*' 
tion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  under  the  designa-  (meaning  the  author  of  the  "  Modest 
tion  of  a  Country  Clergyman,  Its  "  Plea")  "  is  reaUy  a  person  who  was 
professed  object  was  to  compare  Dr.  "  convinced  just  m  the  manner  you 
Clarke's  and  Dr.  Bennet's  notions  of  "  were,  and  t  have  just  the  same  rela- 
the  Trinity,  in  refutation  of  the  latter ;  "  tion  to  his  performances  as  to  yours," 
and  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  Dr.  What  that  relationship  was,  has  al- 
Waterland'swork.  The  reason,  there-  ready  been  noticed,  in  speaking  of 
fore,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  publishing  his  Jackson's  Answer  to  the  Queries, 
own  tract  as  a  sequel,  or  continuation  The  publication  of  the  "  Modest 
of  Dr.  Sykes's,  is  not,  at  first,  apparent.  "  Plea,"  together  with  the  two  letters 
But  from  a  passage  in  Disney's  Life  by  Dr.  Clarke,  strengthens  the  pro- 
of Sykes,  p.  88,  and  another  from  the  bability  that  it  was,  in  some  measure, 
Memoirs  of  Jackson,  p.  5.«;,  it  appears  a  joint  concern  between  him  and  Dr, 
probable  that  Dr.  C.  hunself  had  some  Sykes. 
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Dr.  C.  in  hifl  translation  of  some  few  passages  of  their  writings, 
not  at  aJl  affecting  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Yet  is  it  remarkable, 
that  of  Dr.  W.'*fl  thirty-one  Queries,  twenty-four  are  exclusively 
ponded  on  Scripture^  or  on  Dr.  Clarke's  oyru  propositions ;  and 
Uiat  ahnost  the  whole  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Answer  consists  of  endea- 
irours  to  refute  Dr.  Waterland's  expositions  of  Scripture. 

Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  each  Query  are  ingenious^  subtle,  and 
acute.  But  the  great  and  (as  it  seems)  insuperable  difficulty  he 
liad  to  contend  with,  was  that  of  allowing  to  our  Lord  the  title 
»f  GOO,  in  any  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  a  vain 
attempt^  to  disguise  the  absurdity,  upon  the  Arian  principle^  of 
GUNnribing  real  Divinity  to  the  Son.  Whenever  Dr.  C.  finds  this 
Bxpress  term  given  to  him^  he  is  evidently  perplexed  and 
tronbled  how  to  evade  its  force.  Generally  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  either  adding  to  the  text  some  expository  word 
or  phrase,  or  of  expressing  it  by  some  mode  of  circumlocution, 
which  may  confine  it  to  the  particular  signification  his  system 
requires.  Where  he  conceives  the  term  God  to  denote  the 
Father,  he  inserts  siipreme  before  it,  that  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
may  appear  to  be  inferior :  where  it  is  predicated  of  the  Son, 
some  qualifying  terms  are  introduced  from  other  texts  of 
Scripture,  to  give  it  a  dependent  and  subordinate  meaning: 
and  again^  when  it  is  used  absolutely^  denoting  the  essence 
or  being  of  the  Deity,  the  personal  pronouns,  /  and  mCy  he  and 
fttm,  are  insisted  upon  as  proofs  that  it  relates  individually 
uid  exclusively  to  the  Father ;  —  thus  assuming  the  very 
points  in  question.  Dr.  Clarke's  system,  indeed,  necessarily 
supposes  a  supreme  God  and  a  subordinate  God ;  and  upon  this 
principle  rests  his  interpretation  of  every  text  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  made  to  accord  with  his  views.  Dr.  W.'s  Queries, 
and  the  alignments  grounded  upon  them,  tend  to  shew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  is  neither  consistent  with  the  true  Scripture- 
notion  of  the  divine  Unity,  nor  with  that  of  the  Trinity,  as  un- 
ienstood  by  the  Church,  or  even  .as  professed  to  be  received  by 
Dr.  Clarke  himself.  "  I  do  not  cliarge  you,'^  says  Dr.  W.  *'  with 
''asserting  two  supreme  Gods:    but   I  do   charge  you  with 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  B 
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'^  holding  two  Gods,  one  supreme^  another  inferior ;  two  real 
"  and  true  Gods,  according  to  the  Scripture-notion  of  the  word 
"  Gody  as  explained  by  yourself*>/'  To  this  charge  "  The 
^^  Modest  Plea''  gives  no  specific  answer.  The  author  oontenta 
himself  with  recriminating^  that  his  opponent  also  asserts 
two  supreme  Gods. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Waterland  obtained  by  this  im- 
portant work  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  persons  eminent 
in  the  church.  Dr.  Robinson^  Bishop  of  London,  had  recently 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  an  innovation  which  some  of  the 
Arian  party  were  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  his  diocese,  in 
substituting  for  the  accustomed  form  of  doxohgy  in  the  singing 
psalms,  another  more  conformable  to  their  own  persuasions. 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  states,  that  **  Dr. 
*^  Clarke  attempted  this  small  alteration  for  his  parish  of  St. 
**  James^s.'^  Dr.  Disney,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes,  mentions 
the  same  circumstance.  The  Bishop  deemed  it  necessary  to 
address  a  letter  of  caution  to  his  clergy^  admonishing  them  to  dis- 
countenance these  irregular  practices.  The  letter  brought  upon 
him  some  rude  attacks  from  Whiston,  Sykes^  and  others ;  but  it 
gave  occasion  also  to  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  primitive 
doxologies,  as  bearing  testimony  to  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  and 
thus  became  a  seasonable  and  useful  topic  of  discussions^. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Waterland  had  published  his  "  Defence  of  the 
^'  Queries,""  the  Bishop  took  the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  high 
opinion  of  the  author^  by  appointing  him  to  preach  the  Lady 
Meyer's  lecture,  then   recently  founded**.     Lady  Meyer's  will 

*>  See   below.   Query  v.    p.  331.  "  Whiston's  second  Letter.  1719." 

See  also,  more  at  large,  his  arguments  ^  The  following  is  an  extract  from 

in  defence  of  Query  xxiii.  pp.  474—  the  will  of  the  Lady  Moyer,  or,  as  the 

489  of  this  vol.  is  therein  styled,  "  Dame  Rebecca 

^  The  two   ablest   tracts  in    this  "  Mover,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 

short  controversy  were  supposed  to  "  Anarew  Holbom,  in  the  county  of 

be  written  by  Dr.Wm.Bemman,  and  **  Middlesex,  widow, 

were  entitlea,  i.  "  A  seasonable  Re-  "  My  now  dwelling  house  in  Bed- 

**  view  of  Mr.  Whiston's  Account  of  "  ford  row  or  Jockejr  field  I  give  to 

"  primitive     Doxologies."     2.    "  A  "  my  dear  cMld   Eliza  Moyer,  that 

"  second  Review  in  answer  to  Mr.  "  out   of  it   may    be   paid   twenty 
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tiine  <r  {fuir  ^nofen  l^.irc  jkc  MJ»iL  TV  >V4b3mfa)«;  )vimc  i^ 
fim  ^1^  vn^  jgf«aan»^  «.:  ic  ^  uic  jis  Ju^  iifnxk-«»  «Ycy  Ta)Khslb^d 
m  1790.  k  k  proinM  iJos  iiKy  ^wcrt  jctncib^i  ir  ;W  |C4f\>(«S»^ 

of  sfe  praMkes-  in  xiK  I&g&kc-  of  LoiMOQEk     Ri:i  troim  IV. 
ix  HttT  lie  isieRViJL  liai  Laiir  Moi}^tr  kfr>«rlf  K»i 


"  gmmfom  m  tot  id  m  libir  HiaasQcr 
*  ai  Gof  s  Vnapl  to  jwok^  c^:^ 
**  ■  1 1  wi  cvciT  Tcnr  om  ^le  Trmer, 
"  —dDwMtrciFaiu  «itg  hfecaedSavv 

J  Mtuk  of  bTSI  TaW' 

St  PtttTs*  if 
"dwre.  or*  if  not 
**  cuidl^  to  tbe  dfescreKMn  of  mx 
**  eictutm,  mho  will  not  think  ii  jubt 
**  incnmbnnce  to  her  boose*  1  am 
"  sore  it  wfll  being  m  hkwang  on  iu 
**  if  that  vock  be  vdl  and  ctnfulhr 
**  euried  OB,  wbkb  in  ibis  prodigal 
**  age  is  so  neriectcd.  If  mr  said 
**  dangbtgr  sboud  leare  no  c&Qdren 
^afive  at  bcr  deatb,  or  tber  should 
**  dot  before  tber  come  to  age,  then  I 
**  gire  m  J  saia  boose  to  my  niece 
"  ^dia  Moycr*  nov  wife  to  Peter 
"  Hartopy  Esq.  and  to  ber  beirs  after 
"  ber,  she  always  pronchng  for  that 
'*  sennon,  as  1  bare  begun,  twenty 
•'  gmneas  every  year." 

Tliere  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of 
this  lecture  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John 
Berriman's  ''  Critical  Dissertation  on 
«'  1  Tim.  iii.  i6."  (which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures  he  preached) 
down  to  the  year  1740-1 ;  and  in  a 
copy  of  that  book  in  Sion  college 
library,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hat,  in  MS.  by  Mr.  John  Berriman, 
to  the  year  1748.  In  the  year  1757, 
they  were  preached  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cle* 
ments,  libiarian  of  Sion  college,  but 
he  <M  not  publish  them  till  1797. 
In  the  year  1764,  or  thereabouts,  the 
preacher  was  Benjamin  Dawson,  LL.D. 


w^>  pnxAfC  t^Mva  lAMrr  tW  t:ftk 
**.  *  An  ChucmioB  %■»:  «<«Yau  Ttf-vts 
-  rf  S«*j*c3Y.  pfcrtjTftUrN  *'Vw«a 
••  ti^e  U'^v  «vv«»^  i^v^^  I>f>  tV^ 

•*  rus  Gnrcr  l\y«*«k**  »  *uv<v^«Ni 
to  bare  bwB  the  bB$<.  MrAVMtK 
the  jvviftnat  hbruriAii  w  ^>«i  i\v><^ 
,to  wboen  the  Kts^Wr  i:s  u^kbits)  tvw 
the  iniomuuxMd  bec^  gi\r»\,^  h<>iM>l 
bim  j«Y«ch  one  ^>f  tbecn  in  jAXUMry 
177  V  i>ne  i^  lbc«  Wvixtiw  IV  M\ 
pab^sb<U.  «i;ki»r  U«  m^nt^  m  A|vti\ 
17'4,  It  w:»  whtUf«  a;Fiur.^t  l4i\%W\\ 
and  entitkvK  •'  IV  ^^i^ure  IVk^ 
"  trine  ^^  the  IViuity  Ju*nn*d.** 

In  the  Itcntlemim's  Mjigiuine  f\vr 
iSo4«  Vk  iS;«  uMntiiui  i»  uva^le  «^  a 
Mrj,  Mow*  who  **  diet!  At  \aw 
••  I^ytom  Feb*  1804*  the  wiiU^w  t^ 
••  Benjamin  Moyrr*  K*q»  wn  tvf  Ijhw* 
••  rrnce  Mowr/  merchant*  who  ^wis 
•*  ceeded  as  heir  1^  bis  uncle*  Sir 
••  Sanuiel  Moyer,  a  rich  'IVrkey  uwr- 
*•  chant,  Shenff  of  K»acx*  in  lOoS. 
**  Bait.  1701.  died  171C1.  Ui«  widow 
"  Rebecca,  sister  of  Sir  NYm,JoUirtK 
"  Knt.  foundotl  the  lecture,  ^/)»r  m 
**  limited  aiMiAfr  </  jrennc.'*  'Hiia 
does  not  hoi^Tx-er  apiK^nr  to  Imx  e  l>ccu 
the  case;  no  HmiinHim  being  men* 
tionetl  in  1-ady  Moycr*«  will  Hut 
since  there  is  no  ci>i«p\ili»i»ry  obli- 
gation in  the  will  to  |)cr|»ct\mto  tho 
lecture,  tho  prolmbility  ini  thut  in 
course  of  lime  (lu^rhnpH  iuun<^ili»tely 
after  Dr.  MorclKs  turn  cxniml)  the 
i)n)pcrty  fell  into  other  humU,  luul  i\w 
lecture  was  no  longer  continued. 
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of  a  fit  person.  Certainly,  no  appointment  could  be  better 
suited  to  Dr.  W.''s  pursuits,  or  better  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  institution. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  work,  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  compliment  the  Bishop  on  his  ''  truly  primitive  zeal  against 
''  the  adversaries  of  our  common  faith  C  and  speaks  of  "  the 
*'  attempt  to  introduce,  by  a  private  authority,  new  forms 
^'  of  doxology,  in  opposition  to  these  now  in  use,  as  justly 
'<  to  be  abhorred  by  all  that  have  the  honour  of  our  blessed 
*^  Lord,  and  of  our  common  Christianity,  near  at  heart.^ 

The  Preface  contains  remarks  upon  two  pamphlets ;  one  en- 
titled, "  Modest  Plea  continued,"  &c.  the  other,  '*  Unity  of  God 
"  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ,^  &c.  Of  the 
farmer  of  these  it  is  observed,  that  the  author  does  not  offer  any 
particular  scheme  of  his  own,  though  he  evidently  adopts 
that  of  the  Arians;  that  he  constantly  avoids  coming  to  the 
pinch  of  the  question  between  Catholics  and  Arians;  that 
he  never  attempts  any  proof  of  God  the  Son^s  being  a  creature^ 
never  undertakes  to  justify  creature-worship^  nor  endeavours  to 
clear  the  Arian  scheme  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
charged.  His  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  necessartfy-existent  is 
also  noticed ;  as  well  as  several  evasive  modes  of  expression^  by 
which  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  what  the  author^s  real  sen- 
timents and  persuasions  may  be,  although  the  general  tendency 
to  Arianism  is  manifest.  The  latter  of  these  pamphlets  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  notice,  nor  such  an  one  as  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  could  have  read  with  satisfaction.  Dr.  Waterland 
treats  its  absurdities  with  good-humoured  pleasantry,  as  the 
reveries  of  ^'a  grave,  sober  writer,  who  ingenuously  speaks  his 
'^  mind,  without  any  doublings  or  disguises." 

The  eight  sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  Dr.  W.  says, 
'^  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  SupplemevU  to  his  Vindication 
"  of  Christ's  Divinity,  before  published ;"  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible^  repetitions  of  former  arguments,  unless  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  them  additional  strength ;  omitting  also  entirely  the 
argument  from  toorshipy  as  having  been  before  distinctly  and 
fully  considered.  The  topics,  however,  which  are  brought 
forward,  are  of  the  first  importance.  With  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  divine  worship  paid  to  our  Saviour,  they  comprise 
every  thing  requisite  to  establish  his  true  Divinity,  and  to  shew 
that  this  doctrine  does  not  impugn  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
The  work,  therefore,  though  regarded  by  its  author  as  sup- 
plementary only  to  his  former  volume,  is  in  itself  an  entire  and 
perfect  treatise,  didactic  rather  than  polemic,  and  such  as  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  every  student  in  theology;  ex- 
hibiting, within  a  moderate  compass,  a  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject.  It  has  accordingly  obtained  a 
more  extensive  circulation,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  author's 
other  writings ;  and  within  these  few  years  has  been  reprinted 
fit>m  the  University  press  at  Oxford;  circumstances,  which 
render  it  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  particular  merits. 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Waterland  completed  this  portion  of  his 
labours,  than  he  was  again  called  into  action  by  an  opponent  of 
no  ordinary  powers.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  whose  earlier  studies 
in  theology  the  public  had  been  indebted  for  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament ;  and  who,  at  that  period, 
had  shewn  no  bias  to  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  established 
Greed,  became  a  convert  to  Dr.  darkens  opinions,  and  advocated 
them  with  considerable  warmth.  Besides  other  tract-s  of  this 
tendency,  he  published,  in  the  year  1718,  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled, **Disquisiti(mesmodest8e  in  clarissimi  Bulli  Defensionem 
'*  Fidei  Nicen«.''  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  ac- 
knowledging, however,  that  he  had  not  yet  entirely  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  C's  view  of  the  doctrines  in 
qu<^on;  but  was  desirous  of  shewing  that  the  controversies 
then  agitated  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  decided 
by  any  clear  and  certain  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the 
Faihen;  and  that  Bishop  Bull,  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  conformity  between  modem  orthodox  believers  and  the 
JfUe-Nieene  Fathers,  had  wandered  from  the  truth,  and  laboured 
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in  vain.  This  position  he  purposed  to  establish,  by  proofs  that 
many  of  the  opinions  adduced  by  Bishop  Bull  from  these 
Fathers,  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith,  differed  not  from  those 
of  persons  who  were  adverse  to  that  faith ;  and  that  the  learned 
Prelate  had  brought  in  aid  of  his  cause  some  writings  evidently 
spurious.  But  before  he  enters  upon  these  proofs,  he  lays 
down^  in  his  Preface,  two  preliminary  maxims,  which  he  regards 
as  the  proper  foundation  of  all  inquiries  into  these  subjects ; 
— 1st,  That  nothing  can  be  revealed  or  proposed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  which  the  human  mind  cannot  understand;— 2dly,  That 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule,  by  which  the  truth  of  any  article  of 
faith  can  be  determined;  because  faith  is  an  assent  to  the 
testimony  of  God. 

Bishop  Bull  died  in  1709.  His  "  Defensio  Fidei  Nicen»"  was 
published  in  1(>85.  Why  Dr.  Whitby  so  long  delayed  his 
animadversions  on  this  book,  and  thought  fit  to  reserve  them 
till  the  author  was  laid  in  his  grave,  it  might  be  difficult  satis- 
factorily to  explain.  The  tone  and  temper  of  his  "  Disquisitions" 
do  not,  indeed,  perfectly  correspond  with  the  candour  and 
deference  towards  that  venerable  Prelate,  which  the  title-page 
seems  to  indicate.  This  did  not  escape  Waterland's  notice; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  defence  of  his  26th  Query,  he  comments 
with  some  severity  upon  Dr.  Whitby's  book.  He  charges  him 
with  some  general  fallacies  running  through  the  whole  work ; 
— 1st,  His  making  no  distinction  between  essence  and  person^ 
but  always  subjoining  to  the  term  essence  the  words  individual 
or  numerical^  so  as  to  identify  it  with  person^  and  to  make  the 
Nicene  faith  appear  to  be  mere  Sabellianism ;  ^y.  His 
assuming,  that  because  the  Arians  did  not  scruple  sometimes 
to  use  the  same  high  and  strong  terms  to  denote  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  therefore  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  when  they  used 
such  expressions,  meant  no  more  by  them  than  the  Arians ; — 
Sdly,  His  assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  because  the  Ante- 
Micene  Fathers  distinguished  Qod  from  Christ,  or  the  Father 
from  the  Son,  and  called  the  Father,  Gk>d,  absolutely,  and 
without  any  distinguishing  appellation,  therefore  they  intended 
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thereby  (as  the  Arians  did)  to  exclude  the  Son  from  that  title, 
in  its  unqualified  acceptation.  Dr.  Waterland  then  proceeds  to 
the  next  general  charge  of  defects,  misqucicaions,  miscon^ 
sirudiam,  and  misrepresentatiana ;  which  is  pursued  somewhat 
mare  in  ddaily  though  not  extended  to  any  considerable  length. 

Dr.  Whitby's  reply  is  keen  and  acrimonious.  In  repelling 
the  geMral  fallacies  charged  upon  him,  he  is  certainly  not 
successful ;  neither  explicitly  denying,  nor  satisfactorily  defending 
them ;  but  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  of  minor  importance. 
On  the  charge  of  misguotationsy  misconstructions^  &c.  he  is  more 
diffuse  and  more  vehement ;  always  bold  and  confident,  some- 
times dexterous  and  acute ;  but,  in  general,  much  inferior,  in 
point  of  wariness  and  discretion,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke ;  whom, 
indeed,  he  seems  less  anxious  to  defend,  than  to  heap  obloquy 
upon  Bull  and  Waterland.  Towards  the  conclusion,  he  more 
openly  drops  the  defensive  character,  and  assumes  that  of  the 
assailant ;  retorting  the  charges  of  fallacies,  misropresentaticMis, 
and  misconstructions;  accusing  his  opponent  of  not  clearly 
defining  the  meaning  of  the  words  person  and  personaUty^  nor 
confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  and  co-^quaUty 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  any  authorities  among  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  He  also  accuses  Dr.  Waterland  of  ^^  a  perpetual  fallacy, 
**  in  using  the  word  hypostasis  to  signify  neither  a  general 
^^  essence,  that  is,  an  essence  common  to  all  the  three,  nor  an 
*^  exidenty  or  an  individwd  essence.^' 

To  Uiis  angry  pamphlet  Waterland  returned  a  speedy 
Answer ;  in  which  he  again  notices  the  author's  general  fallacy 
of  making  essence  and  person  to  signify  the  same,  and  his  unfair 
application  of  the  term  individual  or  numerical  essence,  in  order 
to  fix  upon  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  the  appearance  of  Sabel- 
liamsm.  This,  he  contends,  was  raising  a  dispute,  not  upon 
what  Bishop  Bull  himself  had  maintained,  but  upon  something 
which  his  opponent  presumed  to  be  his  opinion.  ^^The  question 
"  with  Bishop  BuU,^  says  Waterland, ''  was,  whether  the  Ante- 
^^  Nicene  Fathers  believed  the  Son  to  be  of  an  eternal^  uncreated, 
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"  and  strictly  dimne  substance.  But  with  you,  it  is,  whether 
"  they  believed  him  to  be  the  same  numerical  intellectual  essence 
"  (that  is,  as  you  interpret  it,  person)  with  the  Father.  Thus  you 
"  have  changed  the  very  state  of  the  general  question/' — "  Your 
^^  excuses  for  this/'  he  adds,  "  are  reducible  to  three  heads.  1st, 
''  That  you  did  not  know  what  Bishop  Bull  meant,  ^y,  That 
''you  had  interpreted  numerical  essence  as  all  the  present 
''  orthodox  do,  whose  cause  Bishop  Bull  is  supposed  to  have 
"  espoused.  Sdly,  That  numerical  essence,  does  and  must  signify 
"  what  you  pretend,  and  nothing  else : — taking  it  for  granted,  that 
^'  there  is  no  medium  between  numerical,  in  your  sense,  and 
"  specific;  that  is,  no  medium  between  SdbelUanism  and  TrOheism. 
^^  This,  indeed,  is  the  ttp&tov  yjfcvbosj  the  prime  falsehood,  which 
^*  you  set  out  with,  and  proceed  upon ;  and  which  makes  all  your 
"  discourses  on  this  head  confused,  and  wide  of  the  point.^' 
Upon  these  fallacies  our  author  enlarges  with  great  effect ;  and 
since  they  lie  at  the  root  of  Arianism,  extend  to  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, and  equally  apply  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jackson,  as  to 
Dr.  Whitby ;  the  exposure  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  of  more 
general  importance,  than  the  proofs  he  again  urged,  and  con- 
firmed by  additional  evidence,  of  Whitby^s  misquotations  and 
misconstructions  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Adverting  also 
to  Dr.  Whitby's  peremptory  assertion,  that  his  sense  of  the 
phrase  numerical  essence  is  the  only  proper  sense  that  it  will 
bear,  Waterland  takes  occasion  thus  to  expostulate  with  him,  in 
terms  equally  applicable  to  every  other  rash  attempt  to  dogmatize 
metaphysically  upon  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  Godhead : — 
"  I  will  give  you  a  plain  reason  why  you  can  never  prove  your 
''  sense  of  the  words  to  be  the  only  proper  sense  :  it  is  because 
''  you  can  never  fix  any  certain  principle  of  individuation.  It  is 
^'  for  want  of  this,  that  you  can  never  assure  me,  that  three  real 
^*  persons  may  not  be,  or  are  not^  one  numerical,  or  individual 
"  substance.  In  short,  you  know  not,  precisely,  what  it  is  that 
''  makes  one  being,  or  one  essence^  or  one  substance.  Here  your 
"  metaphysics  are  plainly  defective :  and  this  it  is  that  renders 
''  all  your  speculations  upon  that  head  vain  and  fruitless.  Tell 
'^  me  plainly,  is  the  divine  substance  present  in  every  plaoe^  in 
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^*  whoky  or  in  part  ?  Is  the  substance  which  is  present  here  upon 
^'  earth,  that  very  individual  numerical  substance  which  is  pre- 
'*  sent  in  heaven,  or  is  it  not !  Your  answer  to  these  questions 
**  may  perhaps  suggest  something  to  you,  which  may  help  you 
**  out  of  your  difficulties  relating  to  the  Trinity ;  or  else  the 
*^  sense  of  your  inability  to  answer  either^  may  teach  you  to  be 
^*  less  enofident  in  matters  so  much  above  you,  and  to  confess 
*^  your  ignorance  in  things  of  this  nature,  as  I  do  freely  mine.^ 
To  the  charges  retorted  upon  him  by  Dr.  Whitby,  Waterland 
postponed  any  answer,  until  they  should  assume  a  more  tangible 
character.  In  the  mean  while,  he  concludes  with  warning  him 
against  a  recurrence  to  eeiiskm  presumptiwM  \n  argument,  which 
run  through  the  whole  of  his  writings  in  this  controversy,  and 
which  betray  him  into  continual  sophistries,  easy  to  be  detected. 

Dr.  Whitby,  with  great  alacrity,  resumed  the  contest,  and 
published  "  The  second  Part  of  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Waterland's 
"  Objections,  with  an  Appendix  in  defence  of  the  first  Part  of  the 
'^  Beply."^  In  this  he  reiterates  and  enlarges  upon  the  several 
charges  ot  fallacy  before  imputed  to  Waterland,  with  respect  to 
the  termB  person  dJiA  personality  ;  vindicates  his  own  application 
of  the  terms,  nature,  essence^  and  substa/nce ;  and  lays  down  ten 
metaphysical  ^^  postulata,  or  propositions,  confirmed'"  (as  he 
asserts)  '^  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  reason,"  to  serve  as  criteria 
by  which  the  several  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined. 
Had  these  postulata  been  admitted  as  indubitable  truths,  they 
would  indeed  have  superseded  any  further  discussion  ;  since,  in 
substance,  they  included  almost  every  point  for  which  Dr.  Whitby 
had  contended.  But  with  respect  to  any  weight  of  authority, 
or  argument,  that  could  be  claimed  for  them,  they  were  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  placita  of  Dr.  Whitby  himself ;  opinions, 
already  controverted  by  his  opponent,  and  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  establish  by  satisfactory  proofs.  Upon  such 
gratuitous  assumptions  almost  the  whole  reasoning  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  founded.  It  amounts,  therefore,  to  little  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  former  Reply ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
reason   that  Waterland,  for  the  present,  suffered  it  to  pass 
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unnoticed.    His  attention,  indeed,  just  at  this  period,  was  drawn 
off  in  another  direction. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  the^r«^  edition  of  his  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
^^  the  Trinity,'"  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  in  complying 
with  any  formularies  or  confessions  of  faith  imposed  by  Prategkmi 
communities,  who  professed  to  be  guided  solely  by  Seripiure- 
authority^  ''  every  person  may  reasonably  agree  to  such  forms, 
*'  whenever  he  can,  in  any  sense  at  aU,  reconcile  them  with  Scrip- 
^^  ture."^  Upon  this  extraordinary  proposition  severe  animad- 
versions had  been  made  by  some  of  his  opponents.  Several  of 
his  personal  friends  had  also  expostulated  with  him,  upon  the 
danger  of  giving  such  encouragement  to  insincerity  and  pre- 
varication. In  consequence  of  these  censures,  and  probably 
from  some  secret  misgivings  in  his  own  mind,  he,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  book,  omitted  this  passage  with  some  others  of 
a  similar  tendency.  Still  there  was  reason  to  suspect  tliat  this 
was  his  real  opinion,  and  that  he  only  forbore  to  repeat  it  in 
consequence  of  the  obloquy  it  had  brought  upon  him.  The  ill 
effect  therefore  was  not  done  away.  Some  would  gladly  take 
advantage  of  an  authority  so  respectable,  to  allow  themselves 
still  greater  latitude  than  he  had  done,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Creeds  and  Articles  of  Faith.  Some,  who  held  all  religion  in 
contempt,  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  those  who, 
while  professing  the  most  reverential  regard  for  it,  could  thus 
tamper  with  its  most  sacred  obligations.  Others,  though  coin- 
ciding with  the  author  himself  in  his  doctrinal  view,  would 
either  lament  his  want  of  consistency  and  firmness,  or  endeavour, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  itself,  to  give  him  countenance  and 
support. 

In  no  other  point,  perhaps,  was  this  generally  excellent  and 
conscientious  man  so  vulnerable  to  others,  or  so  dissatisfied  with 
himself.  If  we  may  credit  his  own  personal  friends  and  biogra- 
phers, he  must  have  suffered  more  even  from  the  censures  of 
those  who  highly  esteemed  him,  than  from  the  keenest  sarcasms 
of  his  declared  opponents.     Many  strong  passages  occur  in 
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Whiston's  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  reproving  him,  in  direct  terms,  for 
his  disingenuous  and  prevaricating  conduct  in  vindicating  Arian 
subscription  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church.  Whiston  was  of  too 
resolute  and  unbending  a  disposition  to  approve  of  such  com- 
promising expedients ;  and  his  endeavours  were  sedulously 
exerted,  in  conversation  and  in  correspondence,  by  public  and 
by  private  remonstrance,  to  prevail  with  Dr.  Clarke  to  abandon 
so  untenable  a  ground  of  defence.  The  subject,  indeed,  became 
a  matter  of  warm  controversy  between  several  distinguished 
writers,  both  for  and  against  Arianism.  Dr.  Sykes  laboured  to 
defend  Arian  subscription.  Whiston  and  Emlyn  indignantly 
disclaimed  it.  All  these,  however,  joined  in  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  those  who  had  subscribed  some  of  our  Articles  in  an 
Anii-Cahinistic  sense,  were  no  less  chargeable  with  prevarication 
than  they  who  had  subscribed  other  articles  in  an  Anti-THnita- 
rian  sense. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  W.  published  his  tract, 
entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Arian  Subscription  considered,  and  the 
**  several  Pleas  and  Excuses  for  it  particularly  examined  and  con- 
"  fiited."  He  states  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing  it,  to 
have  been  the  publication  of  certain  Bemarks  (probably  by  some 
anonymous  writer)  '^  against  a  clatise  contained  in  a  bill  brought 
*^  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing 
"  of  blatphemy  and  profaneness ;"  —  in  which  publication  it  had 
been  observed,  ^  that  the  clause^  being  intended  9A^te9t  against 
*'  Arianism,  would  be  of  little  use  or  significancy  as  to  the  end 
"  designed  by  it ;  because  those  who  are  now  understood  to  be 
'^  Arians  are  ready  to  subscribe  any  test  of  that  kind,  containing 
•*  nothing  more  than  is  already  contained  in  the  XXXIX. 
"  Articles.''  The  Remarler  (Dr.  W.  adds)  "  takes  notice,  that 
^^  these  gentlemen  make  no  scruple  of  subscribing  to  our 
"  Church's  forms :  it  is  their  avowed  principle  that  they  may 
"  lawfully  do  it  in  their  own  sense,  agreeably  to  what  they  call 
"  Scripture.  This  is  proved  from  their  declared  sentiments,  not 
*'  only  in  common  conversation,  but  in  print  ,*  and  from  their 
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"  constant  practice  of  late  years,  since  the  year  1712  T  that  is, 
since  the  date  of  Dr.  G.'s  first  edition  of  his  Scripture-doctrine. 

Upon  this  subject  Waterland's  thoughts  had  been  long  before 
occupied ;  as  appears  from  the  Divinity  Act  which  he  had  kept 
for  the  Degree  of  B.D.  in  the  year  1714,  on  the  question,  WkMer 
Arian  stibaeriptian  teas  lawful;  and  the  great  applause  he  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion,  though  opposed  by  a  most  able  antago- 
nist, is  a  farther  testimony  that  he  had  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested  whatever  might  be  urged  on  either  side.  As 
a  reason,  however,  for  not  having  enlarged  upon  this  point  in 
his  late  ''  Defence  of  the  Queries,'"  he  states,  that  the  offensive 
passages  in  Dr.  Clarke's  ^rs^  edition  having  been  omitted  in  the 
secandj  he  was  willing  to  hope  that  Dr.  G.  ^'  had  given,  or  was 
^'  giving  up  his  former  principles,  relating  to  subscription  f*  and 
he  *'  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  now  to  attack  him  in  his 
^^  weakest  hold,  after  he  had  himself  betrayed  a  suspicion,  at 
"  least,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it.""  Some  anonymous 
writer,  however,  had  rashly  ventured  to  take  Dr.  Waterland  to 
task,  even  for  the  gentle  admonition  he  had  given  upon  this 
point,  in  his  former  work  :  and  had  also  stated  his  belief,  that 
Dr.  G.'s  omission  of  these  passages  in  his  second  edition  ^^  was 
^*  not  for  the  reason  Dr.  W.  insinuated,  viz.  thai  such  siubseriptum 
"  is  not  justifiable.^  Dr.  W.  therefore  wishes  to  be  understood 
^^  as  not  disputing  this  point  with  Dr,  Clarke  himself,  so  much 
^'  as  with  his  disciples,  who  laid  a  greater  stress  upon  what  he 
^*  had  said,  than  he  himself  now  seemed  to  do.^ 

This  is  one  of  our  author's  ablest  productions,  and  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage  for  the  soundness  and  importance 
of  its  general  principles,  on  a  question  deeply  affecting  moral 
integrity  as  well  as  purity  of  doctrine;  independently  of  the 
particular  case  to  which  it  more  immediately  relates. 

The  defence  of  Arian  subscription  '^  rests  (says  Dr.  Water- 
'' land)  upon  ttoo  suppositions:  —  1.  That  every  expression  in 
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''  our  public  fomu  is  capable  of  a  sense  consistent  with  the  new 
"  scheme.  S.  That  their  being  capable  of  such  a  sense  is 
^«  enough ;  without  regard  had  to  the  more  plain,  obvious,  and 
*'  natural  signification  of  the  tcords  themselves,  or  to  the  tn- 
^  tention  of  those  who  first  compiled  the  forms,  or  who  now 
*^  impose  them.  If  either  of  these  suppositions,  (much  more 
"  if  both,)  prove  false  or  groundless,  their  whole  defence  of 
*^  Arian  iubscriptian  drops  of  course.^'  Dr.  W.  proceeds, 
therefore,  to  shew,  ''  1.  That  the  sense  of  the  compilers  and 
**  imposers  (where  certainly  known)  must  be  reUffiousfy  ob- 
"  served ;  even  though  the  words  were  capable  of  another 
^^  sense.  S.  That  whatever  has  been  pretended,  there  are 
**  several  expressions  in  the  pttblic  farms^  which  are  really  not 
'^  eapahle  of  any  sense  consistent  with  the  Arian  hypothesis, 
•*  or  new  scheme.'" 

On  the  first  proposition  he  argues,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
oaths  imposed  by  the  State,  so  in  the  case  of  subscriptions  re- 
quired  by  the  Church,  to  pretend  one  sense  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  are  entered  into,  and  to  mean  another,  is 
manifestly  a  violation  of  the  agreement,  and  a  direct  prevarica- 
tion ;  that  subscriptions  so  made  are/rauclulent^  because  contrary 
to  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  required  to  be  made, 
which  is,  that  pastors  may  be  sound  in  thefaith^  that  no  doctrines 
be  taught  but  such  as  the  Church  and  State  approve,  and  that 
diversity  of  cpinions  maybe  avoided; — also  that  such  practices 
cannot  but  bring  scandal  upon  religion,  and  be  attended  with 
pernicious  influence. 

Our  author  next  considers  the  several  pleas  (sixteen  in 
number)  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  new  latitudinarian  notions  of 
subscription ;  and  these  are  cited  chiefly  from  Dr.  Clarke^s 
Introduction  to  his  Scripture-doctrine,  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
Sykefi's  Modest  Plea,  Bishop  Hoadly's  Postscript,  and  one  or 
two  other  writings  of  inferior  note.  In  sifting  these  pleas, 
Waterland  carefully  discriminates  between  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  impose  Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  obligation  of  those 
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who  Bubsoribe  them,  to  subscribe  in  the  same  sense  which  the 
Church  intended.  Many  of  the  pleas  alleged,  go  to  the  extent 
of  denying  to  the  Church  the  right  of  affixing  any  determinate 
sense  to  Articles  of  Faith  professedly  founded  upon  Scripture; 
and  presume  that  the  subscriber  himself  is  to  judge  what  that 
sense  shall  be.  This,  Dr.  W.  shews,  is  subverting  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  authority  of  all  Creeds  and  Articles  of 
Faith  must  depend ;  and,  ''  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  the 
''  ufJaw/ulness  of  imposing  any  forms,  not  the  lawfulness  of 
'^  subscribing  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  imposers" 
Other  pleas,  again,  do  not  rightly  distinguish  between  the  rule 
for  understanding  these  formularies,  and  the  rule  for  receiving 
them.  They  argue,  that  if  the  sense  intended  by  the  framers 
and  imposers  of  such  articles  is  not  that  in  which  our  under- 
standings concur,  we  may  receive  and  subscribe  to  them  in 
some  other  sense  which  we  ourselves  approve:  whereas  the 
plain  and  obvious  inference  should  be,  that,  in  such  case,  we 
ought  not  to  receive  them  or  subscribe  to  them.  To  another 
plea,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  6th,  8th,  ^Oth,  and 
^Ist  Articles,  declares,  that  the  Creeds  are  to  be  received  and 
believed,  because  ''  ihey  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants 
**  of  holy  Scripture;*''  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  to  be 
received  only  in  such  a  sense  as  Scripture  will  warrant; — Dr. 
Waterland  replies,  that  the  Church  having  determined  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  but  what  is  agreeable  to  Scripture^  for 
this  very  reason  requires  subscription  in  her  own  sense,  because 
she  judges  no  other  sense  to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture :  and  if 
any  judge  otherwise,  let  them  not  subscribe.  But  it  was  further 
contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  unless  this  liberty,  were 
allowed,  no  one  could  subscribe  the  Articles,  Creeds,  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  because  they  contain  things 
which,  if  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  would  contradict  one 
another.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  Arian 
subscription,  their  obvious  sense  is  clearly  opposite  to  the  Arian 
hypothesis ;  and  that  the  Arians,  however  they  may  be  incUned 
to  subscribe  to  these  formularies  in  a  sense  conformable  to  their 
own  doctrine,  are  never  found,  when  they  write  or  speak  for 
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themselveSf  to  use  termci  so  irreconcilable  with  their  tenets,  as 
tiiofle  which  they  thus  endeavour  to  wrest  from  their  plain  signi- 
fication. Again ;  it  was  strenuously  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and 
Original  Sin  in  the  Armmian  sense,  made  no  scruple  of  sub- 
floribing  Articles  which,  on  those  points,  are  Caivinistic ;  and 
that  Arians  are  not  chargeable  with  greater  prevarication,  in 
mibaeribing  articles  usually  thought  to  be  Atharkuian.  In 
answer  to  this  plea,  Dr.  Waterland  shews  that  the  cases  are 
by  no  means  parallel;  the  former  doctrines  being  laid  down 
only  in  general  terms,  without  any  specific  interpretation,  and 
therefore  left,  in  some  degree,  indefinite,  as  to  the  particular 
sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  received ; — whilst  the  latter  are 
guarded  most  carefully  and  explicitly  against  any  other  in- 
terpretation, than  such  as  is  utterly  inadmissible  by  Arian 
expositors. 

These  several  pleas  being  dismissed,  the  tract  concludes  with  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke'^s  attempts  to  reconcile 
our  public  formularies  with  his  own  expositions  of  Scripture  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  demonstrates  how  entirely  his 
labours  had  failed. 

To  this  tract  an  answer  was  soon  after  published  by  Mr. 
Sykes,  entitled,  '<  The  Case  of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
*^  Articles  considered,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Waterland^s  Case  of 
*'  Arian  Subscription.'"  The  main  object  of  this  answer  was,  to 
retort  upon  Dr.  Waterland,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side, 
tiie  chai^  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  in  a  private  sense  of 
their  own,  diiferent  from  that  of  the  framers  or  imposers  of  the 
Articles;  and  to  vindicate  the  Arian  party,  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  Waterland  had  vindicated  those  who,  in 
certain  particular  explications  of  doctrine,  might  difier  from 
each  other,  though  they  subscribed  to  the  same  general  propo- 
ntions.  This  mode  of  recrimination  was  far  from  being  generally 
approved  by  Dr.  Clarke's  friends.      Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Emlyn, 
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and  afterwards  Archdeacon  Blackburn^  author  of  the  "  Oonfes- 
*'  sional/'  and  Dr.  Disney,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Sykes,  expressed 
much  dissatisfaction  at  an  attempt,  which  only  tended  to  in- 
culpate others^  without  acquitting  the  parties  who  had  been 
put  upon  their  defence.  Moreover,  the  whole  force  of  such 
reasoning  depended  upon  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  differences 
in  the  one  case  were  as  irreconcilable  as  those  in  the  other. 
To  give  it  due  effect,  Mr.  Sykes  should  have  shewn,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  respective  opinions  of  Bishop  Bull,  or  Drs.  Wallis, 
South,  Sherlock,  and  Bennet,  were  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
Creeds,  Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  our  Churchy  than  those  m^- 
tained  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston ;  or,  on  the  other  hand^ 
that,  on  the  points  disputed  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists, 
our  Church  had  laid  down  the  sense  in  which  those  points  should 
be  received,  with  the  same  precision  and  authoritative  injunc- 
tion^ as  in  those  which  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  an  attempt,  however,  had  been  already  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  successfully  obviated^  in  his  "  Case  of  Arian  Sub- 
^^  scription.*^  He  had  there  clearly  stated  what  extent  of  latitude 
the  compilers  or  imposers  of  the  Articles  had  actually  given  in 
these  respective  cases :  and  he  argued,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
terms  in  which  any  proposition  is  expressed  are  general,  eom^ 
prehensivey  or  indefinite^  in  that  same  proportion  there  is  room 
left  for  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  explication  of  the  propo- 
sition ;  but  that  where  the  particular  sense  is  given  in  plain, 
distinct^  and  speeijic  terms,  there  the  same  latitude  could  not 
possibly  have  been  intended.  On  this  solid  ground  of  dis- 
tinction his  objections  to  Arian  subscription  were  founded; 
objections,  applicable  only  to  tenets  irreconcilable  with  essential 
articles  of  faith,  distinctly  propounded,  and  not  to  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  on  which  no  such  express  declarations  had 
been  made. 

Upon-  this  point  Mr.  Sykes  avoids,  as  much  as  possible, 
coming  into  close  quarters  with  his  antagonist.  Waterland  had 
said,  ^'  both  sides  may  subscribe  to  the  same  general  proposition. 
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'^  and  both  in  the  same  sense,  which  sense  reaches  not  to  the 
^parHeulars  in  dispute.'"  This  Mr.  Sykes  treats  as  a  concession 
of  principle,  by  which  his  own  cause  may  be  defended.  '^  Is 
"  there  more  difference/'  he  asks,  ^^  between  two  men  who  both 
"  acknowledge  the  Trinitjf,  but  differ  in  the  particular  explica- 
^  tion  of  it^  than  there  is  in  two  men,  who  both  acknowledge 
^*' predettinaiion^  but  differ  in  the  particular  explication  of  that 
^^  doctrine  V  And  again ;  ^^  There  is  not  a  greater  difference  in 
^'  point  of  the  Trinity^  betwixt  a  man  that  is  allowed  to  be 
^orikodaXy  and  one  that  is  called  an  Arian,  than  there  is  in 
^ihe  point  of  predestination^  betwixt  a  Ckdvinist  and  an 
^  Armniian.'^  But  this  was  not  the  real  question  in  debate. 
It  might  be  true,  that  there  is  no  greater  dijerence  in  the  one 
oase  than  in  the  other.  But  the  point  in  question  was  this : 
Had  the  Church  in  her  Articles,  Creeds,  and  Liturgy,  left  the 
feints  in  dispute  equally  undecided;  and  aUoioed  a  similar 
liyerrity  in  the  explication  of  them !  Had  she  not  left  those 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  more  open  to  an  acceptation 
of  them  in  either  sense,  than  those  between  Arians  and  Trini- 
tarians! Mr.  Sykes  does  not  fairly  grapple  with  the  question, 
18  thus  stated  by  Waterland  ;  and  therefore  bis  general  reason- 
ing upon  this  supposed  concession  is  fallacious.  This  error  runs 
through  his  whole  performance.  Much  of  his  reasoning  tends 
also  rather  to  shew  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  imposing  articles  of  faith,  or  in  restricting  the 
interpretation  of  them  to  her  own  sense ;  than  to  justify  those 
persons  who  receive  them  in  a  different  and  conti*ary  sense. 
Two  questions  are  thus  blended  together,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  asunder;  since  neither  of  them  essentially  depends  upon 
the  other.  Nor  should  it  pass  unobserved,  that  Mr.  S.  assumes 
throughout,  that  our  Articles  were  framed  by  Calvinists,  and 
were  intended  to  be  taken  exclusively  in  a  Calcinistic  sense; — 
assumptions  which  both  Bp.  Bull  and  Dr.  Waterland  had  stre- 
nuously controverted^  and  which  in  later  times  have  been  still 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  disproved. 

Dr.  Waterland  deemed  it  expedient  to  reply  to  this  pamphlet, 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  P 
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in  a  tract  entitled^  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Sub- 
"  flcription  conBidered/^ 

After  briefly  noticing  that  Mr.  Sykes  had  '^  taken  for  granted, 
"  and  reasoned  all  the  way  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Arti- 
**  cles  of  our  Church,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Trinity,  are  general^ 
"  indefinite,  undeterminate,  not  particular^  ^eeial^  or  determi- 
^^  note ;'"  and  had  also  manifested  a  disposition  to  exclude  the 
Liturgy  from  being  taken  into  consideration  with  the  Articles  ; 
he  proceeds  to  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  had  been  advanced 
in  his  former  tract.  He  exhibits,  in  contrast,  the  Scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  the 
Scripture-doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  public  forms ; — two  schemes  palpably  irre- 
concilable with  each  other.  He  demonstrates,  also,  by  several 
of  the  plainest  inferences,  that  the  abettor^  of  Dr.  darkens 
scheme  do,  in  reality,  make  God  the  Son  a  creature,  however 
they  may  verbally  disclaim  it.  They  speak  of  Him  as  finite, 
precarious  in  existence,  dependent  on  the  will  of  another ;  they 
avoid  nothing  but  the  name  of  creature^  while  they  inculcate 
the  thing.  This  strange  incongruity  between  Dr.  Clarke's  senti- 
ments and  those  of  the  Church  of  England  is  still  further 
exposed,  by  shewing  how  they  appear  when  blended  together 
in  one  profession  of  faith.  Dr.  W.  then  proceeds  to  answer, 
seriatim,  Mr.  Sykes's  objections  to  the  positions  laid  down  in 
the  "  Case  of  Arian  Subscription ;""  more  particulariy  with 
reterence  to  what  had  been  said  on  the  supposed  C€dmnistie 
Articles.  This  part  of  the  work  is  executed  with  admirable 
spirit  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  with  sound  and  solid  judgment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  vindication  of  our 
Church  against  those  who  insist  that  her  Articles  will  admit 
of  no  other  construction,  or  were  intended  to  admit  of  no  other, 
than  such  as  favours  the  abettors  of  Calvinism.  He  abundantly 
proves  that  no  such  conclusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the 
words  of  the  Articles  themselves ;  much  less  from  an  historical 
view  of  the  intent  with  which  they  were  framed.  The  argument, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  Arian  subscription,  grounded  upon  this 
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pretext,  is  shewn  to  be  utterly  untenable,  and  the  attempt  at 
reorinunation,  resulting  from  it,  evasive  and  futile. 

Mr.  Sykes,  however,  would  not  thus  be  driven  from  the  field. 
He  soon  put  forth  a  "  Eleply  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Supplement  ;*' 
of  which  his  biographer^  Dr.  Disney,  thus  speaks  : — "  The 
••  design  and  aim  of  this  '  Reply'  is  to  argue  specially,  that  the 
*'  Articles  and  phrases  usually  called  Trinitarian  will  bear  an 
''  Arian  sense ;  an  assumption  that  was  denied  by  Dr.  Water- 
'*  land.  That  scholastic  terms,  used  with  much  subtlety,  may 
'*  twist  and  distort  some  expressions,  which  in  themselves  are 
''  certainly  unscriptural,  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
"  to  confound,  and  another  to  convince  the  understanding. 
*'  And  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  Articles  will,  in 
"  their  usual  grammatical  meaning,  bear  an  Arian  sense.'' 
According  to  this  ingenuous  confession,  Mr.  Sykes  failed  in 
his  main  purpose.  The  secondary  purpose,  that  of  retorting 
the  charge  upon  his  adversary,  Dr.  Disney  seems  to  think  he 
has  fully  accomplished.  More  impartial  readers,  however,  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  equally  failed  in  this. 
Considerable  talent  and  ingenuity  are  undoubtedly  displayed 
in  both  attempts;  but  that  he  has  in  neither  satisfactorily 
refuted  Waterland,  is  a  conclusion,  upon  which  it  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  unprejudiced  men  to  decide.  The 
other  point,  respecting  the  Calmnistic  tendency  of  our  Articles, 
18  less  laboured  by  Mr.  Sykes  than  the  former ;  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  shew,  that  his  reasoning  is,  in  many  respects, 
sophistical  and  disingenuous.  This  topic,  however,  has  been, 
of  laf«  years,  much  more  amply  discussed ;  and  the  accession 
of  historical  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  illustration 
of  it  has  more  and  more  strongly  confirmed  Dr.  Waterland's 
statement. 

Waterland  pursued  this  part  of  the  controversy  no  further. 
His  time  and  attention  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  fully  occu- 
pied in  other  matters,  from  the  publication  of  his  "  Defence*'  in 
1719,  to  the  year  1722,  when  his  "Supplement  to  the  Case  of 

VOL.  I.  P  2 
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"  Arian  Subscription"  appeared ;  since  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  some  lesser  pieces  (hereafter  to  be  noticed)  were  the 
fruit  of  his  labours  during  this  short  period.  Nor  was  he  even 
now  allowed  a  respite.  His  first  opponent,  The  Clergyman  in 
the  Country,  again  challenged  him  to  the  combat ;  and  he  was 
not  slack  in  taking  up  the  gauntlet. 

In  the  spring  of  1722,  this  Clergyman  (Mr.  Jackson)  published 
"A  Reply  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Defence  of  his  Queries;"  a 
volume  of  considerable  bulk,  " wherein/'  according  to  the  title- 
page,  ^'  is  contained  a  full  state  of  the  whole  controversy ;  and 
"  every  particular  alleged  by  that  learned  writer  is  distinctly 
"  considered/'  This  elaborate  performance  is  the  work  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Clarke's  *'  Modest 
'*  Plea  continued ;""  and  in  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  had  no  inconsiderable  share®. 

In  the  preface  to  this  Reply,  the  author  censures  Dr.  Water- 
land  for  entitling  his  Defence  of  the  Queries,  "  A  Vindication  of 
'*  Christ^s  Divinity,"  as  implying  that  those  who  opposed  him 
denied  that  Divinity ;  "  whereas,"  says  Jackson,  "  the  question 


*  The   writer   of   Jackson's    Me-  ''  every  scholar,  who  can  find  leisure 

moirs,  speaking  of  this  work,  says,  *'  to  read  it  carefully  through,  should 

"In   this  our  author  received  con-  "  be  convinced  by  it." — Jackson  him- 

"  siderable  assistance  from  Dr.  Clarke,  self,  however,  iu  his  Memoirs  ofWater- 

"  as  he  has  acknowledged  to  me."  land,  (pp.  23,  25,)  denies  that  Dr.  C. 

He  subjoins  also  extracts  of  two  letters  was  **  called  in  to  assist  him  in  it  /'  but 

from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Jackson,  in  one  of  "  owns  that  when  he  had  drawn  it 

which,  dated  June  17 19,  he  says,  "  I  "  up,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 

*'  have    interleaved    fV—d,  and  am  "  it  to  Dr.  Clarke's  judgment  to  coT' 

**  making  short  notes  for  you  throi^h-  "  red,  alter,  or  add  any  thing,  as  be 

"  out.     1  believe  you  need  do  little  "  thought  fit ;  and  that  the  '  Reply,' 

"  more  than  transcribe  all  the  places  "  on  the  whole,  was  rendered  much 

"  I  have  marked,  with  the  remarks  I  "  better,  and  more  unanswerable,  for 

**  have  made  upon  them  2  and  then  "  the  corrections  and  additions  made 

"  ranffe  them  in  some  proper  method,  "  to  it  by  Dr.  Clarke." — ^Taking  both 

"  unoer  distinct  heads,  such  as  they  accounts  together,  therefore,  it  appears 

"  will  naturally  fall  under." — In  the  probable  that  Dr.  C.  at  first  supplied 

other  letter,  dated  April  1722,  he  says,  the  author    with    materials  for  his 

"  The   large  book  is  just  finished ;  Reply,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 

"  and  upon  the  whole,  1  think  it  con-  benent  of  his  suggestions  and  cor- 

**  tains  so  full  and  clear  an  answer  to  rections  for  its   improvement,  when 

**  every  thing  that  Dr.  W.  has  alleged,  finished. 
•*  that  you  may  with  reason  expect 
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^  18  not  indeed  at  all  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christy  but  con- 
"•  ceming  ths  particular  manner  of  explication  of  thai  doctrine," 
and  whether  ''the  true  notion  of  the  Divinity  of  God  the  Father 
"'  Aknighty  does  not  imply^  that  He  alone  is  supreme  in  author- 
"  ity  and  dominion  over  all."  He  complains  also  of  Dr.  Water- 
land's  ''  perpetual  unrighteous  use  of  the  term  Arians  and  Arian- 
"  ismj"  with  reference  to  his  opponents,  **  though  they  never 
"  assert"  (says  Mr.  J.)  "  any  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  AriusJ* 
He  moreover  charges  Dr.  W.  with  "  artificially  concealing  from 
"  the  reader  throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
"  his  book,  the  true  and  indeed  the  only  material  point  in  quee- 
**  turn,  viz.  That  whatever  be  the  metaphysical  nature^  essence, 
^  or  substance,  of  the  Son ;  whatever  be  his  unlimited  paM  du- 
"  ration;  whatever  divine  titles^  greatness,  or  dignity^  be  ascribed  to 
^  him  in  Scripture ;  stilly  there  being  confessedly  in  the  monarchy 
^^  of  the  universe  but  one  aut/torily,  original  in  the  Father,  deriva- 
^  tive  in  the  Son  ;  therefore,  the  one  god  (absolutely  speaking)  t/ie 
•'  one  SUPREME  Gody  always  and  necessarily  signifies  Him,  in 
"  whom  alone  the  power  or  authority  is  supremcy  original^  and  un- 
**  derived;  and  on  whom  alone,  consequently  y  all  honour  and  worship 
*^  primarily  or  ultimately  terminates.'' 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  such  a  work  as 
this.  Every  one  of  the  Queries  discussed  in  the  former  work  is 
here  reexamined,  the  objections  to  them  restated,  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  been  drawn  up  and  defended  by  Dr.  W. 
again  reviewed,  and  vehemently  contested.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  reiterates  all  his  former  positions  ;  assumes,  as  indis- 
putable, points  which  his  adversary  had  denied,  and  called  upon 
him  either  to  prove  or  to  retract ;  and  dilates  upon  arguments 
the  very  same  in  substance  as  those  which  had  already  been 
eontroverted. 

Thus,  on  Query  1st,  the  very  first  sentence  is  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  af&rmed  in  the  former  work,  that  the  texts  in 
Isaiah,  and  others,  relating  to  the  one  supreme  God,  '^  do  all  of 
''  them  most  ewpresdy  and  uniformly  speak  of  a  person^  and 
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'*  not  of  a  BEING,  as  distinguished  from  a  person  f^  and  'Hhere- 
"  fore,  not  only  aU  other  beings,  but  all  other  persons  whatsoever 
^*  are  expressly  excluded,  besides  the  person  there  speaking ; " — 
"  which  person  is  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all"  So  again,  on 
the  9td  Query,  the  real  point  in  dispute  is  never  fairly  met,  whe- 
ther Christ  can  be  God  at  all,  unless  he  be  the  same  God  with 
the  Father ;  but  the  distinction  is  still  assumed  as  unquestion- 
able between  the  Father  as  supreme  God,  and  the  Son  as  an  in- 
ferior God.  In  like  manner,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  *'  holding 
*'  two  Gods,  one  supreme,  another  inferior,"  instead  of  any 
direct  answer,  an  attempt  is  made,  as  before,  to  retaliate  upon 
Dr.  W.  the  charge  of  holding  **  two  supreme  Gods."  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  answers  and  replies  so  conducted  may  be  extended 
<id  infinitum^  and  no  nearer  approach  made  to  any  satisfactory 
decision. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  much  more  elaborate  and  able  performance  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it  under  the  denomination  of  the  Country 
Clergyman.  In  many  parts  it  bears  strong  internal  evidence 
of  a  more  powerful  pen  than  Jackson^s:  and  had  the  author 
attended  to  Dr.  C.^s  advice  to  be  as  ''  short'*  as  possible,  and  to 
''  do  little  more  than  transcribe  the  places  Dr.  G.  had  marked, 
''  with  the  remarks  upon  them,^  it  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced considerably  greater  effect. 

Early  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Waterland  published  his 
"  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  or  a  second  Defence 
"  of  some  Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  holy 
''  Trinity,  in  answer  to  the  Country  Clergyman's  Reply:  wherein 
"  the  learned  Doctor's  scheme  as  it  now  stands,  after  the  latest 
"  correction,  alteration,  and  explanation,  is  distinctly  and  fully 
"  considered." 

Our  author,  well  knowing  the  importance  attached  to  Jack- 
son's Reply  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends,  and  the  extraordinary 
pains  that  had  been  taken  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible, 
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deemed  it  neoeaeaiy  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unnoticed  or  unrefuted. 
«« The  book/'  he  aays, ''  which  I  here  profess  to  examine,  may 
"  be  allowed  to  contain,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
'*  Arian  cause,  real  or  artificial;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force 
''  either  to  convince  or  to  deceive  a  reader.'^  Among  the  artificial 
means  resorted  to  by  that  party,  he  notices,  ''  their  disclaiming 
"  the  name,  while  they  are  inculcating  the  thing'"  objected  to; — 
"  their  wrapping  up  their  doctrine  in  general  and  can/used 
'*  terms;'* — ^their  elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  "proving 
'*  such  points  as  nobody  calls  in  question,  and  then  slipping 
'*  upon  the  reader,  in  their  stead,  something  very  different  from 
"  them,  without  any  proof  at  all ;" — ''  their  avoiding  as  much  as 
*'  possible  the  defeneive  part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and 
*'  keeping  themselves  chiefly  to  the  offensive ;  perpetually 
"  objecting  to  the  Catholic  scheme,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
*'  difficulties  which  clog  their  own;" — their  bending  their  main 
force  against  our  "  consequential  doctrine,  of  three  Persons 
"  being  one  Gody  instead  of  directly  attacking  our  premises,  that 
"  the  divine  titles  and  attributes  belong  equally  to  every  one ;  as 
"  to  which  the  Scripture  is  very  full  and  express,'''*  "  But,"*"  he 
adds,  '*  their  masterpiece  of  subtilty  lies  in  contriving  a  set  of 
"  ambiguous  and  equivocal  terms,  to  put  the  main  question  into  ; 
'*  such  as  may  be  capable  of  a  Catholic  sense,  or  at  least  look  very 
*'  like  it,  in  order  to  claim  some  countenance  from  Catholic  anti- 
*'  quity ;  but  such  as  may  also  be  drawn  to  an  Arian  meaning, 
*'  Uiat  so  they  may  secure  the  point  which  they  intend.'' — The 
remainder  of  Dr.Waterland's  Preface  is  employed  in  ''obviating 
'*  two  objections  of  very  different  kinds,  which  had  lately  been 
*'  made  by  men  of  very  opposite  principles;''  one,  by  Mr.Whiston, 
who,  in  his  Beply  to  Lord  Nottingham,  seemed  to  think  it  singular 
that  the  suffrage  of  the  Ante-Nieene  Church  should  be  claimed 
in  favour  of  the  Athanasian  doctrines ; — the  other,  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  two  letters  to  Lord  Nottingham  and  Mr.Whis- 
ton, who  was  "  for  entirely  waving  all  searches  into  antiquity, 
"  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  as  being  either  needless  or 
''fruitless,'' 
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Dr.  W.  prooeeds  to  examine  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  Country 
ClergyrosLn^B  Reply;  beginning  with  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
Preface ;  and  then  going  over  the  objections  to  the  Queries  in 
regular  order.  The  animadversions  on  the  "Preface"'  touch  upon 
most  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  ccintroversy.  Among  others 
which  are  very  happily  illustrated,  is  that  of  the  alleged  supre- 
macy of  the  Father ;  which,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme^  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  the  Father  alone  is  supreme  God,  to 
the  exclusion  of  God  the  Son.  Dr.  W.  shews,  that  this  fallacy 
arises  from  making  no  distinction  between  supremacy  of  domin- 
ion,  and  supremacy  of  order^  or  office,  "  Let  the  reader,''  he 
says,  "  carefully  distinguish  three  things,  and  he  will  then  be 
"  able  of  himself  to  unravel  all  your  pretences,  and  to  throw 
"  off  that  studied  confusion  which  you  are  labouring  to  intro- 
"  duce  in  a  plain  thing.  1.  Svpremacy  of  nature,  or  supremacy 
"  of  perfection^  is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the 
*<  highest  excellency  possible :  and  this  is  to  be  god.  There  is 
'^  nothing  of  this  kind  but  what  is  common  to  Father  and  Son ; 
'<  who  are  therefore  one  God  supreme.  And  as  supremacy  of 
"  dominion  and  sovereignty  (properly  so  called)  over  all  creatures 
'<  (as  soon  as  they  exist)  is  included  in  it,  and  consequent  upon 
''  it,  Father  and  Son  have  one  common  and  undivided  sovereignty 
'*  over  all ;  the  constant  doctrine  of  antiquity,  2,  Supremacy  of 
**  order  consists  in  this ;  that  the  Father  has  his  perfections^ 
''  dominion^  &c.  from  none ;  but  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
^*  and  not  vice  versa.  This  kind  of  supremacy  is  of  the  Father 
**  alone :  and  the  Son's  subordination^  thus  understood,  is  very 
^^  consistent  with  his  equality  of  nature^  dominion,  perfection, 
^^  and  glory,  according  to  all  antiquity.  S.  Supremacy  of  office. 
**  This,  by  mutual  agreement  and  voluntary  economy^  belongs  to 
'<  the  Father:  while  the  Son,  out  of  voluntary  condescension, 
<'  submits  to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator.  And 
"  the  reason  why  the  condescending  part  became  Gk>d  the  Son, 
''  rather  than  Grod  the  Father,  is  because  he  is  a  Son,  and 
<<  because  it  best  suits  with  the  natural  order  of  Persons,  which 
'*  had  been  inverted  by  a  contrary  economy.  These  things 
"  being  fixed  and  settled,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  replying 
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**  to  any  thing  you  have  offered,  or  can  offer,  in  this  cause.*^ — 
This  distinction  between  a  supremacy  of  nature  or  perfections, 
and  a  supremacy  of  order  and  of  officey  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 
Tiew.  It  solves  many  difficulties  in  our  apprehension  of  this 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  subject.  It  makes  the  language  of 
Scripture,  as  applied  to  the  several  persons  in  the  Grodhead, 
eonsistent  and  intelligible:  and  though  it  still  leaves  us  unin- 
formed as  to  that  which  is  no  where  revealed,  the  mode  in  which 
the  Personsthus  subsist  und  er  one  undivided  substance ;  yet  it 
preserves  their  united  as  well  as  their  distinctive  properties  un- 
impaired. This  was  a  point,  which  Bishop  Bull  had  particularly 
laboured  to  establish,  and  had  confirmed  by  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  Nicene  and  Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

For  many  other  important  points  discussed  in  this  second 
Vindication,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself; 
a  work^  in  which  the  whole  force  of  our  author^s  great  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  of  his  extensive  and  profound  erudition, 
appears  to  have  been  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming 
his  adversaries  by  one  decisive  effort.  Scarcely  could  it  be 
believed,  were  not  the  fact  avouched  by  his  personal  friend, 
Mr.  Seed^  that  a  production,  the  result  of  so  much  labour  and 
research,  was  **  in  two  months  finished,  and  sent  to  the  press.''' 

His  opponents,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  controversy 
thus  to  terminate.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Jackson,  under 
the  newly-assumed  title  of  Philcdethes  CantahrigiennSy  put  forth 
his  ^^  Bemarks  on  Dr.  Waterland^s  second  Defence  of  some 
*^  Queries.'"  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Clarke  also  published,  anony- 
mously, a  pamphlet  with  a  similar  title,  ^'  Observations  on  Dr. 
**  W.'s  second  Defence."  Dr.  Clarke  was  perhaps  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  friend's  performance ;  nor  chose  again  to  hazard 
his  reputation  jointly  with  him,  in  a  matter  so  critical.  Yet  still, 
as  heretofore,  he  appears  to  have  shrunk  from  openly  encountering 
Wateriand,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  his  name. 

Jackson,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ''  Bemarks^^  professes 
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to  leave  the  rejoinder,  on  the  part  of  Waterland*8  adversary,  to  be 
managed  by  the  same  able  hand  that  had  replied  to  his  first 
Defence;  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  intention  to  undertake  the  rejoinder  himself.  Jackson 
therefore  proposes  only  to  consider  briefly  the  ikree  questian$ 
under  which  Dr.  W.  "  had  reduced  and  comprised  the  doc- 
''  trine  of  the  Trinity/'  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
Defence. 

The  three  questions  were  these: — ''  1.  What  the  doctrine  to 
"  be  examined  is ! — 2.  Whether  it  be  possible  ?— 3.  Whether  it 
"  be  true  f"  The  first  question,  Dr.  W.  states  to  comprise  these 
particulars.  ''  1.  That  the  Father  is  Gady  (in  the  strict  sense  of 
"  necessarily  existing  ^  as  opposed  to  precarums  existence  J  and  the 
'*  Son  Ood,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Gk>d,  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
'*  word  God.  2.  That  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Son 
**  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  either  Father  or  Son :  they 
*'  are  distinct ^  so  that  one  is  not  the  other ;  that  is,  as  we  now 
**  term  it,  they  are  three  distinct  Persons ,  and  two  of  them 
*'  eternally  referred  up  to  one.  3.  These  three,  however,  distmet 
*'  enough  to  be  three  Persons,  are  yet  united  enough  to  be  om 
"  God." 

The  question,  whether  this  doctrine  hepossible^  Dr.  W.  shews, 
must  depend  upon  whether  the  points  included  in  it  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  negative  with  sufiicient  certainty.  If  they  can,  the 
doctrine  then  will  be  proved  to  be  impossible ;  if  they  cannot, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  he  possible.  Some  short  and  plain  reasons 
are  added,  to  shew  that  the  negative  of  these  positions  never  has 
been,  nor  can  be,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  third  question,  whether  the  doctrine  be  true^  is  to  be 
resolved  by  Scripture  and  antiquity,  not  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  because  such  arguments  belong 
only  to  the  other  question,  whether  the  doctrine  be  possible ; 
and  the  possibility  is  presupposed  in  all  our  disputes  from  Scrip- 
ture or  from  the  Fathers. 
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Thus  it  appears,  as  Dr.  W.  observes,  that  the  controversy  of 
the  Trinity  may  be  easily  brought  to  a  short  issue.  The  strength 
of  the  adversaries  lies  in  the  question  of  the  posiibUity :  and  if 
they  have  any  thing  considerable  to  urge,  it  may  be  despatched 
in  very  few  words ;  one  demoMtration  (if  it  can  be  found)  being 
as  good  as  an  hundred.  If  none  can  be  found,  the  proofs  from 
Scripture  and  antiquity  cannot  be  overthrown. 

The  method  here  proposed  is  acknowledged  by  Jackson  to  be 
^'  rational  and  fair ;"  and  he  sets  himself  to  debate  the  subject 
upon  these  grounds.  But^  instead  of  debating  it  on  these  **  fair 
'*  and  rational'^  terms,  or  demonstrating  the  impossiiilitf  of  the 
doctrines,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  proposed  by  Waterland, 
he  affixes  to  them  a  sense  or  interpretation  of  his  oton^  and  then 
argues  to  shew  their  falsehood  and  absurdity.  Thus  Dr.  W.  in 
explaining  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  person,  had  said, 
''  A  single  person  is  an  inteUigent  agent ;  having  the  distinctive 
"  characters  of  I,  Thou,  He ;  and  not  divided,  or  distinguished 
''  into  more  intelligent  agents,  capable  of  the  same  characters.^ 
This  was  stated  as  a  general  definition^  including  not  only  human 
individuals^  but  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  also,  so  far  as  one 
has  any  characters  distinct  from  the  others.  ''  But,^  says  Dr.  W. 
^  to  clear  this  matter  a  little  further,  we  must  next  distinguish 
''  persons  into  several  kinds ;  and  first,  as  divided  and  undivided. 
'*  All  persons,  hd  the  three  divine  Persons^  are  divided  and 
'*  separate  from  each  other  in  nature,  substance,  and  existence. 
"  They  do  not  mutually  include  and  imply  each  other :  there- 
''  fore  they  are  not  only  distinct  subjects,  agents,  or  supposiia, 
"  but  distinct  substances  also.  But  the  divine  Persons,  being 
**  undivided,  and  not  having  any  separate  existence  independent 
'*  on  each  other ;  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  substances,  but 
*^  as  one  substance  distinguished  into  several  supposita,  or  intelli- 
^  gent  agents.""  Notwithstanding  the  express  distinction  here 
made  between  the  personality  in  the  undivided  substance  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  divided  substance,  as  well  as  personality.,  of  all 
other  beings,  Mr.  Jackson  has  the  effrontery  to  say,  '^  You  will 
^*  give  me  leave  to  understand  you  to  mean,  that  as  one  person 
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^^  is  an  acting  substance,  an  agent  in  the  singular  number^  so  three 
"  are  the  plural  number,  i.  e.  three  acting  substances,  or,  as  you 
'<  expressly  admit,  three  agents ;  and  that  you  really  mean  three 
^^  acting  substances  distinct,  though  not  separate  or  disunited:" 
and  having  thus  assumed  a  meaning  absolutely  disclaimed  by 
Waterland,  he  proceeds  to  reason  upon  the  impossibility  of  the 
thing,  as  involving  a  direct  contradiction. 

Again ;  Waterland,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  subqrdination  of 
one  Person  in  the  Godhead  to  the  other  does  not  affect  the  real 
divinity  of  that  Person,  had  said  '^  If  it  be  pleaded,  that  such 
''  subordination  is  not  consistent  with  the  unity,  though  it  might 
''  be  with  the  equality  of  nature,  our  ideas  of  the  unity  are  too 
''  imperfect  to  be  reasoned  solidly  upon :  nor  can  any  man  prove 
''  that  every  kind  of  unity  must  be  either  too  close  to  admit  of 
"  any  subordination,  or  else  too  loose  to  make  the  Persons  one 
'^  god.  How  shall  it  be  shewn^  that  the  distinction  may  not  be 
**  great  enough  to  answer  the  subordinatiim,  and  yet  the  union 
**  close  enough  to  make  the  Persons  one  God  ?  Our  faculties  are 
^  not  sufficient  for  these  things."  Elsewhere  he  had  said ; 
''  When  I  apply  supreme  to  the  word  God^  I  mean,  as  I  ought 
'<  to  mean,  that  the  Son  is  God  supremey  (knowing  no  superior 
**  Gkxl,  no  divine  nature  greater,  higher,  or  more  excellent  than 
<*  his  own,)  not  that  he  is  the  Supreme  Father :  who,  though 
*'  superior  in  order,  is  not  therefore  of  superior  Grodhead ;  for 
**  a  supremacy  of  order  is  one  thing,  a  supremacy  of  nature,  or 
**  Godhead,  another.*"  Yet  Mr.  Jackson  says,  **  I  conclude  you 
*'  must  mean  a  stUnn-dination  of  some  sort  o{ prerogative,  dignity, 
**  precedence^  and  authority,  on  which  to  found  the  mission  and 
*'  the  economy  (which  you  allow)  of  the  Son's  acting  a  ministerial 
^* part;  being  angd  or  messenger  to  the  Father,  by  the  Father's 
*^  voluntary  appointment,  and  executing  his  orders  and  commands  r 
and  upon  this  supposed  admission  on  the  part  of  his  opponent, 
he  grounds  all  his  subsequent  observations. 

With  such  an  adversary  it  would  have  been  useless  further  to 
contend.   Dr.  Waterland  accordingly  passed  over  this  production 
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in  silence^  until  Dr.  Clarke  thought  fit  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  handsy  by  publishing  the  anonymous  ''  Observations'"" 
already  mentioned. 

To  this  latter  pamphlet  Dr.  W.  replied  in  a  short  tract, 
entitled,  «  A  Farther  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  1724  f 
in  the  Introduction  to  which,  he  observes,  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  ''  Second  Defence/''  he  had  waited  to  see  what 
further  attempts  might  be  made  by  the  Arians ;  that  the  first 
effort  to  renew  the  contest  appeared  under  the  title  of ''  Bemarks''' 
&c.  by  one  Philalethes  CarUabrigienm ;  but  that  having  no 
acquaintance  with  the  author  under  that  name,  and  finding  little 
in  the  piece  but  tedious  repetition  and  studied  confueum,  he 
thought  himself  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it.  But  upon  the 
«q[>pearance  of  these  ''  Observations,^  stated  to  be  by  the  author  of 
the  **  Reply*"  to  his  first  Defence,  he  conceived  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  again  to  come  forward.  "  Whether  it  be  Dr.  Clarke,'*' 
he  adds,  "  or  whether  it  be  Mr.  Jackson,  (for  though  it  be 
'^  doubted  which,  all  agree  that  it  lies  between  them,)  they  are 
*'  both  men  whom  I  must  attend  to :  one,  as  he  is  the  principal  in 
*'  the  cause,  the  other,  as  he  is  second,  and  had  the  first  hand  in 
'*  committing  my ''  Queries^  to  the  press,  engaging  me  ever  after  in 
"  the  pubUe  service.'^  Probably,  however,  Waterland  was  well 
aware  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  in  this  instance  his  real  opponent. 

In  animadverting  upon  the  *'  Observations,^  Dr.W.  takes  notice, 
that  Dr.  Clarke's  friends  had  not  cleared  his  scheme  of  the 
charge  of  making  two  Gods ;  one  supreme,  and  another  inferior ; 
that  they  had  not  removed  the  difficulty  of  supposing  God  the 
Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  two  creatures ;  had  not  been 
able  to  defend  creature-worship ;  had  not  invalidated  the  proofs 
of  divine  toorship  being  due  to  Christ ;  nor  accounted  for  divine 
titles,  attributes,  and  honours  being  ascribed  to  a  creature ;  nor 
given  satisfaction  as  to  Christ  being  both  Creator  and  creature ; 
nor  established  Dr.  Clarke'^s  pretences  to  Catholic  antiquity. 
Having  thus  failed  in  the  defensive^  the  writer  of  the  "  Observa- 
"  tions**  (says  Dr.  W.)  had  now  undertaken  the  offensive  part;  and, 
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unable  to  vindicate  his  own  scheme,  sought  to  retaliate  upon  his 
opponent  by  false  and  injurious  charges,  by  misrepresentations, 
or  by  invective  and  declamation. 

The  first  charge  relates  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father.  The 
''  Observer*^  accuses  Dr.  Waterland  of  asserting,  what  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  would  have  deemed  the  highest  blasphemy,  viz. 
that  the  Father  ''  has  no  natural  and  necessary  supremacy  of 
"  authority  or  dominion  at  aU;  has  no  other  supremacy  of  author- 
"  ity  and  dominion  than  what  is  founded  in  mutual  agreement 
'*  and  voluntary  concert ;  but  has,  naturally  and  necessarily,  a 
"  priority  of  order  ondyT  To  this  Waterland  replies^  that  he 
had  repeatedly  and  plainly  declared^  ^'  that  provided  the  Son'^s 
''  necessary  existence  be  secured,  that  he  be  acknowledged  not 
''  to  exist  precariously,  or  contingently^  but  necessarily^  that  his 
"  co-eternity  and  consubstantiality  be  maintained,  his  creative 
''  powers,  his  incite  perfections^  his  being  no  creature^  but  one 
"  God  with  the  Father,  and  the  like ;  that  then  the  supremacy 
*'  should  be  no  matter  of  dispute  with  him.  Any  supremacy  of 
''  the  Father/'  he  adds,  ^*  that  is  consistent  with  these  certain, 
**  plain^  Catholic  tenets,  always  and  universally  believed  by  the 
'*  Churches  of  Christ ;  I  say,  any  supretnacy  consistent  here- 
''  with,  I  hold,  assert,  and  maintain ;  any  that  is  not  consistent 
"  I  reject,  remove,  and  detest,  with  all  the  Christian  Churches, 
''  early  and  late.'"  Dr.  Clarke's  notion  of  supremacy,  he  con- 
tends, is  not  consistent  with  an  equality  of  nature;  it  makes 
God  the  Son  naturally  subject  to  the  Father^  and,  consequently, 
makes  him  a  crecUure,  ^'a  being  that  might  never  have  existed,  and 
"  might  cease  to  exist,  if  God  so  pleased^.*'     Again ;  Dr.  Clarke, 

^  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in  his  **  His-  • "  oresence  of  her  Majesty,  of  Mrs. 

"  torical  Account  of  Confessions  of  "  Middleton,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 

"  Faith,"  chap.  x.  sect.  2,  relates  a  re-  "  much  in  her  confidence,  and  the 

markable  anecdote  of  Dr.  Clarke,  con-  "celebrated    Dr.  Courayer.     When 

cerning  this  point.  Dr.  Clarke,  he  s^s,  "  they  met.  Dr.  Clarke,  at  some  length, 

**  met  a  powerful  opponent  in  Dr.  "  in  very  guarded  terms,  and  with 

"  Hawarden,  a  celebrated  Clergyman  "  preat  apparent  perspicuity,  exposed 

**  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  "  his  system.    After  he  had  finished, 

"  the  desire  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  "  a  pause  of  some  length   ensued : 

"  consort  of  Georffe  the  First,  a  con-  "  Dr.  Hawarden  then  said,  that  he 

*'  ference  was  held  by  them  in  the  **  had  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
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he  observeSf  urges  the  mpremaey  ^*  to  destroy  the  equality :  I 
"  stand  by  the  equality^  and  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  consistent 
"  with  all  the  supretnacy  that  either  Scripture  or  Catholic  Fathers 
*'  taught/'  This  charge  Dr.  W.  more  particularly  takes  pains 
to  refute, ''  because  it  runs  in  a  manner  through  the  book.*" 

Another  charge  the  Observer  states  thus :  "  When  Dr.  W. 
'<  says,  that  many  supreme  Gods  in  one  undivided  suhstance  are 
"  not  many  Gods,  /or  that  very  reason,  because  their  suhstance 
"  is  undivided,  he  might  exactly  with  the  same  sense  and  truth 
**'  have  affirmed,  that  many  supreme  persons  in  one  undivided 
"  substance  are  not  many  persons ;  for  that  very  reason,  because 
*'  their  substance  is  undivided.'^  To  this,  as  well  as  to  a 
similar  charge  by  the  author  of  the  "  Remarks,"  Dr.  W.  replies  ; 
'*  The  answer,  in  short,  is  this :  though  the  union  of  the  three 
^  persons  (each  person  being  substance)  makes  them  one  sub- 
''  stance^  yet  the  same  union  does  not  make  them  one  person ; 
**  because  union  of  substance  is  one  thing,  and  unity  of  person 
"  is  another :  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  same  kind 
**  of  union  which  is  sufficient  for  one,  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
*^  other  also.  There  is  no  consequence  from  one  to  the  other, 
'*  but  upon  this  supposition,  that  person  and  acting  substance  are 
"  equivalent^  and  reciprocal:  which  the  author  of  the  "  Bemarks** 


**  tioQ  to  what    had  been   said    by  "  and  then  said,  '  It  was  a  qjueslion 

"  Dr.  Clarke ;    that    he  believed  he  **  which  he  had  never  considered.' 

**  apprehended   rightly  the  whole  of  "  Here    the    conference   ended.     A 

"  his  system ;  and  that  the  only  reply  "  searchingquestion/'addsMr.Butler, 

'*  which  he  should  make  to  it,  was,  "  it  certainly  was ;    and  the  reader 

'*  asking  a  single  question :    that,  if  **  will  readily  perceive  its  bearings. 

"  the  question  should  be  thought  to  "  If  Dr.  Clarke  answered.  Yes,  he 

^  contain  any  ambiguity,  he  wished  it  "  admitted  the  Son  and  the   Holy 

'*  to  be  cleared  of  its  amoiguity  before  "  Ghost  to  be  mere  creatures;  if  he 

"  any  answer  to  it  was  given ;  but  *'  answered.  No,  he  admitted  them  to 

**  desired  that,  when  the  answer  to  it  *'  be  absolutely  Gods."    This  con- 

^  should  be  given,  it  should  be  ex-  ference    Mr.  Butler  states   to   have 

**  pressed  either  by  the  affirmative  or  given  rise  to  a  publication  of  Dr. 

**  negative    monosyllable.     To    this  Hawarden's,  entitled,  an  *'  Answer  to 

**  proposition    Dr.  Clarke    assented.  "  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston,  con- 

*•  *  Then'  said  Dr.  Hawarden,  *  1  ask,  "  ceming  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 

"  Can  God  the  Father  annihilate  the  "  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Snirit ;  with 

*'  Son  and  the  Holv  Ghost? — Answer  *'  a  summary  Account  of  the  Writers 

*•  me.  Yes  or  No.^    Dr.  Clarke  con-  **  of  the  three  first  ages." 
"  tinned  for  some  time  in  deep  thought. 
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''  had  acuteness  enough  to  see,  and  therefore  fixes  upon  me, 
**  unfairly,  that  very  supposition." 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  ''  misreports  imd  misrepresentations 
"  contained  in  the  Observations/^  many  similar  instances  are 
alleged  of  unfairness,  or  of  carelessness,  in  citing  Dr.W/s 
statements  and  opinions.  This  gives  occasion  to  our  author  to 
restate,  to  amplify,  and  to  elucidate  certain  points  of  special 
interest  and  importance.  One  striking  instance  may  be  notice<l 
in  section  ix.  of  this  chapter,  respecting  stJfordination  of  order 
as  consistent  with  perfect  equality  of  nature  ;  which,  for  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  pure  reverential 
feeling,  dignified  and  sublime  expression,  is  not,  perhaps  to  be 
exceeded.  Another  instance  occurs  in  section  xv.  where  he 
refutes  Dr.  0.  by  reference  to  his  own  "  Demonstration  of  the 
"  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.*"  Sections  xvi.  and  xvii.  are 
also  deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  affording  similar  proofs 
of  great  acuteness  and  powers  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  chapter  there  are  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  signification  of  the  terms  supreme  and  independent,  when 
applied  to  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead;  also  on  attempts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  d  priori ;  and  on  the 
question,  whether,  according  to  Dr.  C.'s  hypothesis,  the  existence 
of  God  the  Son  be  not  precarious^. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  quotations  from  the  ancients. 
The  fifth  contains  a  summary  view  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
ancients,  upon  the  question,  whether  God  the  Father  be  naturaUy 
ruler  and  governor  over  God  the  Son, 

In  the  Conclusion,  the  author  briefly  retraces  the  progress  of 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  himself; 
again  notices  his  having  been  at  first  forced^  in  a  manner,  into 
public  controversy ;  and  complains  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
he  had  experienced.  Some  animadversions  are  also  made  on 
8^  Sections  xiii.  xv.  xix. 
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both  these  opponents  having  oonoealed  their  names ;  and  they 
are  advised,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  they  had 
undertaken,  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

Here,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  Dr.Waterland,  the  controversy 
did  terminate.  Dr. Clarke  made  no  reply  to  this  "Farther 
"  Vindication.*^  Mr.  Jackson  put  forth  in  answer  to  it, "  Farther 
"  Bemarks  on  Dr.  Waterland^s  Farther  Vindication.  By  Phil- 
"  alethes  Gantabrigiensis.  1724.^'  To  this  feeble  pamphlet, 
Waterland  (for  the  same  reasons  probably  that  induced  him  to 
pass  over  the  former  '^  Bemarks"  in  silence)  returned  no  answer. 

Notwithstanding  these  continual  calls  upon  Dr.  Waterland 
for  his  exertions  as  a  controversialist^  he  found  an  interval  of 
leisure,  between  the  publication  of  his  ''  Second  Vindication"" 
and  his  **  Farther  Vindication,*  for  a  work  of  a  less  polemical  de- 
aeription ;  though  immediately  connected  with  the  doctrines  he 
liad  so  ably  and  successfully  defended.  This  was  his  *^  Critical 
"  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;^  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  172S,  and  a  second 
edition,  corrected  and  improved,  in  1728. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  (as  stated  by  the  author  in  the 
Introduction)  'Ms,  to  inquire  into  the  age,  author^  and  value 
*'  of  that  celebrated  con/esiion^  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
"  tie  Athanoiian  Creed."  The  treatises  which  had  before 
appeared  on  this  subject^  he  observes,  were  ^^  mostly  in  Latin, 
*'  and  some  of  them  very  scarce.*"  He  conceived,  therefore, 
that  an  EngUek  treatise,  laying  before  the  English  reader  all  that 
had  ''  hitherto  been  usefully  observed  upon  the  subject,"'*  and 
not  only  referring  to  other  authors,  but  **  supplying,  as  far  as 
**  his  materials,  leisure,  and  opportunities  enabled  him,  what 
''  they  had  left  undone,*"  might  be  generally  useful ;  ''  and 
**  the  more  so  at  a  time  when  the  controversy  about  the 
^  IHnitif  was  spread  abroad  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
''  men,  and  the  Athanarian  Creed  become  the  subject  of 
*'  oommon  and  ordinary  conversation.**" 

WATRRLAND,  VOL.  I.  O 
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The  method^  by  which  this  object  is  pursued,  is  clear  and 
simple. 

1.  First,  the  opinions  of  the  learned  modems  concerning  this 
Greed  are  briefly  stated;  beginning  with  Gerard  Vossius,  in 
1642,  and  ending  with  Gasimirus  Oudinus,  in  1722:  and  an 
useful  table  is  subjoined,  representing,  at  one  view,  the 
different  conclusions  of  these  several  writers,  as  to  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  the  time  when  it  was  composed,  and  the  date  of 
its  reception  in  the  Ghurch.  Of  these  writers,  (32  in  number,) 
a  great  majority  date  its  composition  from  the  5th  or  6th  oen- 
tury,  and  its  general  reception  in  the  Ghurch  at  a  later  period ; 
fioe  ascribe  it  to  Athanasius  himself;  eight  reject  that  opinion, 
and  believe  it  to  have  been  the  production  of  some  Latin  author, 
between  the  5th  and  8th  centuries ;  eiglU  regard  it  as  the  work 
of  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  in  the  5th  century;  the  rest  hold 
different  opinions  as  to  the  author  of  the  Greed,  but  with 
no  great  variation  as  to  the  date.  Dr.  Glarke  considers  tiie 
author  as  doubtful,  and  brings  down  the  date,  both  of  its 
composition  and  its  reception  in  the  Church,  to  a  much  later 
period  than  most  of  the  other  writers. 

Dr.Waterland  next  examines  the  ancient  testimamsi  to  this 
Greed ;  discarding  as  "  spwriom^  or  foreign  to  the  point,''  tiiose 
which  have  been  pretended  from  writers  of  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  centuries,  and  beginning  with  that  of  the  Council  of  Autun, 
in  670.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  year  1439,  he  cites  a 
series  of  authorities,  (36  in  number,)  to  shew  at  what  time  it 
was  publicly  received  and  used.  Sixteen  of  these  authorities 
are  earlier  than  the  year  1000,  at  which  time  Dr.  Glarke  inclined 
to  place  its  first  admission  into  the  Ghurch.  A  table  is  subjoined 
also  to  this  chapter,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  ancient  commentators  and  paraphrasts  of  this  Greed  form 
the  next  subject  of  inquiry ;  beginning  with  that  of  Venaotios 
Fortunatus  in  the  year  570,  whom  Muratori  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Creed,  as  well  as  of  the  comment;  an 
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opinion  which  Waierland  rejecta.  These  are  valuable  additional 
teatimonies  as  to  the  early  composition  and  reception  of  this 
summary  of  the  Christian  faith. 

This  is  followed  by  im  account  of  the  Latin  M88.  of  the 
Creed ;  the  Creed  itself  being  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
mginally  a  Laiin  composition :  and  the  succeeding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  versions  of  it,  (whether 
printed  or  manuscript.)  From  these  it  results,  that  Latin 
manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  GaUican  and  Roman  Psalters,  are 
eztaat,  from  the  6th  century  to  the  end  of  the  14th.  The 
c«m0fw,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  more'  recent  date:  The 
earliest  writUn  version  is  the  German,  of  the  9th  century.  Of 
the  tV-enck,  there  are  none  extant  earlier  than  the  11th ;  but 
there  is  evidence  to  prove,  that  so  far  back  as  the  9th  century, 
this  Creed  was  'interpreted  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgar 
**  tongue,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  the  Clergy  of  France,  in 
**  their  verbal  instructions.'*^  Anglo-Saxon  versions  are  found  of 
the  10th  century.  The  Greek  versions  are  late,  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  earlier 
than  the  12th  or  ISth  centuries ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident,  that 
the  Creed  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  Church  before  that 
time,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  pleaded  by  the  Latins 
against  the  Greek  Churches,  in  the  disputes  about  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  during  the  9th  century.  There  are  also 
Sdawmiany  Italian,  Spanish^  Irish,  Welsh,  and  (according  to 
Fabricius)  Hebrew  and  Arabic  versions ;  but  of  uncertain  date 
and  authority^. 

Pursuing  a  mmilar  course,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  this 
Creed  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Churches,  our  author 

^  In  the  first  page  of  Waterland*8  the  Church  of  Sweden : — "A  Swedish 
Hist,  of  the  Athamudan  Creed,  in  the  *'  Minister  assures  me  to-day,  that 
library  of  Magdalene  college.  Cam-  "  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  read  con- 
bridge  (and  edition,  1728)  is  the  fol-  ''  stantly  in  the  puhlic  service  on  Ro- 
lowing  note  in  Waterland's  own  "  gation  and  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
handwriting,  andjprobably  transcribed  *'  that  all  children  are  obliged  to  get 
from  a  letter  of  Bp. Gibson's;  which  ''it  by  heart.  Edmund  LonSn, 
proves  the  admission  of  the  Creed  into  "  Whitehall,  Jan.  a  i  st,  1 730-1 ." 
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inclines  to  believe,  that  it  was  received  in  France  so  early  as  the 
year  550;  in  Spain,  630;  in  Germany  and  England  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century;  in  Italy  about  880;  in  Borne,  980. 
Among  the  Greeks,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  ever 
obtained  admission.  But  Dr.  W.  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
received  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  Latins,  throughout  Europe, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  Africa  or  Asia ;  and  probably  also,  not 
without  some  alterations. 

These  inquiries  are  preparatory  only  to  the  main  object  of 
his  dissertation^  which  is  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible^  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  the  Creed  was  composed,  and 
also  the  author  of  it.  The  decision  of  these  points  depends,  Ist, 
"  upon  external  testimony  from  ancient  citations,  manuscripts, 
"  comments,  versions,  and  the  like  ;*"  Sndly,  upon  "  the  internal 
"  characters  of  the  Creed."  The  M88.  now  extant  carry  us  up 
as  high  as  the  7th  century ;  and  one  comment  upon  the  Creed  as 
far  back  as  the  year  570.  This  affords  presumptive  evidence  for 
still  greater  antiquity.  From  the  internal  evidence.  Dr.  W.  is 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Jpol- 
Unarian  heresy ;  against  which  it  is  particularly  directed,  and 
which  first  appeared  about  the  year  360;  but  he  sees  reason  also 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  till  after  St.  Austin'^s  writings  upon 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  were  made  public,  and  therefore  not 
before  the  year  420.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  absence  of 
expressions  specially  directed  against  the  Eutychian  errors,  he  is 
convinced  that  it  was  not  of  so  late  a  date  as  451  ;  and  since 
there  is  the  same  silence  with  respect  to  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  before  the  Ephesine  Council  in 
481.  Having  thus  brought  its  supposed  date  within  the  compass 
of  ten  years,  (viz.  between  430  and  420,)  our  author  finds  good 
reasons  further  to  conjecture,  *'that  this  Creed  was  made  in 
"  Gaul;'*  the  GaUican  Church  appearing  to  have  been  the  first 
that  received  it,  and  to  have  regarded  it  with  the  highest  respect 
and  estimation.  And  since  it  also  appears  that  St.  Austin  was  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  Gallican  Churches,  about  the 
year  426,  respecting  some  false  doctrines  then  spreading  in 
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Gaul  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  it  may  be  inferred,  ^*  that 
*^  the  Creed  was^  in  all  probability,  composed  in  Gaul^  some  time 
**  between  the  year  426  and  the  year  430/'  The  author  of  the 
Greed  is  supposed  by  Dr.  W.  to  have  been  "  Hilary  Bishop  of 
**  Aries,  a  celebrated  man  of  that  time,  and  of  chief  repute  in 
**  the  Oallican  Church  ;'*  being  made  Bishop  in  Gaul  about  the 
year  4SI9,  and  recorded  to  have  written  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  Creed.  He  was  therefore,  in  his  time,  ^^  a  man  of  the 
"  greatest  authority  in  the  Galilean  Churchy  without  whose 
''  advice  or  privity  at  least  such  a  Creed  would  hardly  have 
*'  paned ;  and  actually  was  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
''  which  must  either  be  this,  or  else  is  lost."  A  few  brief 
observations,  for  the  removal  of  objections  to  the  hypothesis 
hme  offered,  close  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  Creed  by  a  selec- 
tion of  parallel  passages  from  authors  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
4S0,  and  principally  from  St.  Austin.  To  this  he  subjoins  an 
entire  chapter,  containing  his  own  commentary  upon  it;  and 
oondudee  the  work  with  a  vindication  of  the  Church  of  England, 
both  in  receiving  and  retaining  it.  The  commentary  would  in 
itself  form  a  most  useful  tract  for  general  circulation.  The 
dammaiory  clauses  are  explained  in  that  modified  acceptation, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  intended  by  our  Church,  and 
probably  by  the  composer  of  the  Creed.  The  main  difficulty 
in  the  expository  part  of  the  Creed,  that  of  acknowledging  each 
Person  to  be  eternal^  almighty^  &c.  and  yet  not  three,  but  one^ 
is  very  successfully  encountered.  Every  thing  else  is  made 
dear  and  convincing. 

The  vindication  has  more  especial  reference  to  the  objections 
made  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'' 
These  are  distinctly  answered ;  and  many  observations  are  inter- 
spersed on  the  utility  of  Creeds  in  general,  as  well  as  of  this  in 
particular,  for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  people  from  being  misled  by  insidious  or  erroneous 
teachers^     This  is  the  only  part  of  the  treatise  which  wears  a 
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polemical  aspect.  The  dissertation,  in  general^  is  purely  didaetie  ; 
having  no  immediate  reference  to  any  of  the  controversies  in 
which  the  autlior  was  personally  engaged ;  but  pursuing  the 
object  of  investigation  with  the  temper  and  calmness  of  an  un- 
prejudiced critic  and  historian  ;  indulging  no  acrimonious  spirit ; 
seeking  no  ostentatious  display  of  superiority. 

From  the  time  of  publishing  his  ''  Farther  Vindication,"  in 
1724^  Dr.  Waterland  ceased  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  until  the  year  1734,  when  he  published 
one  of  his  largest  and  most  valuable  productions^  entitled,  ^  The 
^'  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted,  in 
'^  reply  to  some  late  pamphlets.'"  The  pamphlets  he  adverts  to 
are  now  little  known.  The  chief  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
one  entitled,  ^^  A  sober  and  charitable  Disquisition  concerning 
*'  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  /'  intended  to 
shew,  that  ^  those  in  the  different  schemes  should  bear  with 
^^  each  other  in  their  different  sentiments,  and  should  not 
"  separate  communions."  The  tract.  Dr.  W.  observes^  "  appears 
"  to  be  written  in  a  good  manner,  and  with  a  Christian  spirit ; — 
"  and  the  question  debated  in  it  is  undoubtedly  important  in 
"  every  view,  whether  with  regard  to  peace  in  this  life,  or 
**  happiness  in  the  next.  And  (he  adds)  as  I  have  formerly 
^^  spent  some  time  and  pains  in  discussing  the  irtdk  of  that 
'^  high  and  holy  doctrine,  from  Scripture,  recuon,  and  antiquity^ 
"  so  now  I  think  it  concerns  me  the  more,  to  debate,  in  like 
"  manner,  the  importance  of  it/' 

This  work,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
answer  to  an  obscure,  anonymous  pamphlet,  or  even  to  any 
considerable  number  of  such  pamphlets  which  might  then  be 
in  circulation ;  but  as  a  dispassionate,  and  well-digested  treatise, 
on  a  subject  at  all  times  momentous  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  more  especially  called  for,  when  writers  of  high  name  and 
reputation  were  found  to  incline  towards  that  laxity  of  principle^ 
which,  scarcely  acknowledging  the  obligation  of  contending  even 
for  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  seemed 
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to  cooourage  a  general  indifference  to  religious  truth.  Bishop 
BuD  had  already  encountered  certain  works  of  this  tendency^ 
in  hifl  ^Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church."  ^His  course  of 
argument,  however,  led  him  to  confine  his  observations  chiefly 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  ^nts-Nicene  Fathers^  which  had  been 
moet  unjustly  represented  by  Episcopius  and  others.  Dr.  W.'s 
purpose  was  more  comprehensive.  The  persons^  he  observes, 
who  deny  the  in^p<niance  of  the  doctrine,  are  reducible  to  three 
kinds ;  such  as  dUbelieve  the  doctrine  itself;  such  as  are  in  some 
a^upgnie  about  it ;  or  such  as  really  tusent  to  it,  as  true  doctrine. 
They  who  dUhdieve  the  doctrine,  will  join  others  in  decrying 
its  importance,  from  motives  of  policy ;  as  a  surer,  though  slower 
method  of  attaining  their  object ;  "  less  shocking,  and  more  in- 
**  ODuating."  They  who  are  only  gceptical  as  to  the  doctrine, 
and  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty y  not  yet  satisfactorily 
proved,  will  naturally  contend  that  no  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  But  they  who  beUeve  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and 
yet  demur  to  its  importance^  are  the  persons  whom  this  treatise 
is  intended  to  convince,  or  to  refute :  persons,  who  make  the 
iruik  and  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  two  distinct  questions ; 
with  a  design,  as  it  appears,  either  of  reconciling  parties  who 
difier  essentially  in  their  opinions  on  the  points  in  dispute, 
or  of  bringing  them  to  a  mutual  neutrality  in  maintaining 
those  opinions,  whatever  may  be  their  disagreement  or  con- 
tarariety.       ^ 

There  are  certain  general  principles,  however,  principles  clear 
and  indisputable,  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  notions 
of  these  respective  parties,  and  particularly  with  the  last  of 
them.  Some  Scripture-doctrines  are  evidently  of  greater  import- 
ance than  others,  from  the  relation  or  connection  they  bear  to 
pracOee,  to  warship,  and  to  the  whole  economy  of  man's  aal^ 
wMiitm.  Hence  some  are  called  eeeential,  fundamental ;  others, 
nan'€t$mUial,  non-Jundamenial,  Some,  more  than  others,  affect 
the  very  vUaib  of  Christianity;  and  judging  from  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  analogy  of  faith,  it  will, 

V  See  his  IVelace  to  the  "  Judicium  Ecdetis  Catholicje." 
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in  general,  be  easy  to  distinguish  what  doctrines  are  thus 
important,  and  what  are  not  so.  In  sliffhter  matters.  Christians 
are  to  bear  with  one  another,  and  not  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
Church  by  unnecessary  contests.  In  toeightier  matters,  the  desire 
of  peace  must  give  way  to  the  higher  interests  of  truth  and 
charity^  to  the  honour  of  Ghnly  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Having  further  observed^  in  his  introduction,  that  the 
arguments  of  those  who  question  the  importance  of  the  Trinity 
rest  upon  three  main  suppositions,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
clear  enough  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  fundamental,  or  that  it  is 
merely  speculative,  and  not  so  practical  as  to  be  important,  or 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  as  of  neces- 
sity to  salvation ; — our  author  proceeds  to  a  distinct  considera- 
tion of  these  several  points,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  first 
chapters  estaUishes  the  contrary  positions,  by  a  series  of  close, 
argumentative  reasoning,  and  with  a  variety  of  happy  illus- 
tration. 

First,  he  shews  that  the  doctrine  is  sufficiently  dear  to  be 
admitted  as  a  fundamental  article ;— clear,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  it,  and  with  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  it  rests. 
Though  mysterious,  it  is  clear  as  to  its  general  purport  ^*  We 
^^  understand  the  general  truths  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and 
''  Holy  Ghost ;  we  understand  the  general  nature  of  an  union 
**  and  a  distinction ;  and  what  we  understand,  we  believe.  As 
"  to  the  mmnie  particulars  relating  to  the  manner,  or  modus  of 
**  the  thing,  we  understand  them  not :  our  ideas  reach  not  to 
^*  them,  but  stop  short  in  the  generals,  as  our  faith  also  does.** 
The  doctrine,  thus  viewed,  is  as  clear,  even  to  common  and  un- 
lettered Christians,  as  most  other  high  and  divine  things  can  be : 
perhaps  it  is  even  clearer  to  them^  than  to  the  more  inquisitive  ; 
''  because  they  are  content  to  rest  in  generals^  and  to  stop  at 
^'  what  they  understand^  without  darkening  it  afterwards  by 
^^  words  without  knowledge."  The  doctrine  is  also  clear,  as  to 
the  proofs  on  which  it  rests,  which  are  purely  Scripture-jfrootn. 
''  Scripture,  in  its  plain,  obvious,  unforced  meaning,  says  it ; 
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*'  and  rea$on  does  not  gainsay  it.  The  Anti-Trinitarians^  says 
'^  Bishop  Bull,  can  never  produce  a  demonstrative  reason  to  prove 
^  that  it  oannat  be^  and  divine  revelation  assures  us  that  so  it  is.*' 
These  proofs  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  established  rules  of 
hu^uage  or  criticism ;  but  only  by  resorting  to  some  philoeo- 
pkical  hypothesis^  irreconcilable  with  the  obvious  and  apparent 
sense  of  holy  writ. 

The  first  objection  being  thus  removed,  it  is  next  shewn  that 
the  doctrine  is  not  merely  epectdative,  or  notional^  but  strictly 
praeticalt  and  closely  interwoven  with  the  principles  of  the 
Oiristian  life.  If  God  be  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ohost^  there 
will  be  duties  proper  to  be  paid  to  each ;  ^'  duties  correspondent 
^  to  their  distinct  offices  and  personalities,  beside  the  duties 
"  oonmion  to  all,  considered  as  one  God.'*'  Worship  also  is  a 
fraetieal  duty  of  the  highest  importance;  and  with  this  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  directly  concerned.  If  the  doctrine 
be  true,  it  is  sacrilege  and  impiety  to  refuse  to  worship  either 
of  the  Persons ;  if  it  be  faUe^  it  is  polytheism  and  idolatry  to 
worship  any  but  the  Father  only.  Creature-yiovAxif  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture.  Again ;  our  motives  to  Christian 
practice  are  greatly  heightened  and  strengthened  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  doctrine.  The  love  of  €rod  the  Father  in  sending 
his  Son  to  redeem  us,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Son  in  conde- 
scending to  take  this  office  upon  him,  appear  in  a  much  stronger 
light  upon  Trinitarian,  than  upon  Anti-Trinitarian  principles. 
The  all-sufficiency  of  the  satisfaction  or  propitiation  made  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  is  no  less  dependent  upon  this  doctrine. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  reliance  upon  the  divine  grace 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  concerning  whose  universal 
presence  and  assistance  we  can  form  no  satisfactory  conception, 
without  ascribing  to  him  those  attributes  of  infinity,  which 
belong  essentially  to  God,  and  to  Gtod  only.  Thus  inseparably 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  interwoven  with  the  very  frame 
*"*  and  texture  of  the  Christian  religion.^' 

The  remaining  objection,  that  this  doctrine  is  not  insisted 
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upon  in  Scripture^  as  of  necessity  to  salvation^  is  shewn  to  be 
equally  fallacious.  If  Scripture  has  clearly  revealed  this  doctrine, 
its  necessity^  or  its  importance^  follows  as  a  direct  consequence. 
If  it  be  a  true  doctrine,  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
economy  of  man's  redemption  and  salvation,  with  divine  worshipt 
and  with  the  most  powerful  motives  to  faith^  love,  and  obedi- 
ence ;  "  men  need  not  be  expressly  told  that  such  a  doctrine  i» 
*'  important  and  weighty^  and  tcorth  the  contending  for :  let  but 
"  Scripture  once  ascertain  its  trtUh^  and  every  man's  common 
''  sense  will  supply  the  rest.**'  The  institution  of  baptism,  how- 
ever^ in  the  name  of  the  Faiher,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost^  may  be 
regarded  as  an  express  declaration  of  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine ;  since  ''  our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  thus  recom- 
''  mended  it  as  the  prime  and  leading  doctrine,  without  the 
''  explicit  mention  whereof  a  man  cannot  be  made  a  Chrigtianr 

Admitting,  then,  that  '^  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
''  is  both  clear  and  practical^  and  sufficiently  inculcated  in 
**  Scripture  to  be  esteemed  an  article  of  high  importance,  an 
''  essential  of  Christianity,  a  fundamsntdl  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
*'  diffusing  itself  through  the  whole  of  our  religion,  and  being, 
**  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  it ;  it  remains  to  be 
^  inquired,^  says  our  author,  ^  how  we  ought  to  behave  towards 
''  those  who  openly  reject  or  impugn  it,  or  take  part  with  them 
"  that  do." 

This  point  is  argued,  in  chapter  the  fourth,  as  a  general 
question,  in  order  to  shew,  from  Scripture^  and  from  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing,  *^  that  communion  ought  not  to  be  held 
*^  with  men  that  openly  reject  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
*^  Christianity,  and  persist  in  so  doing."  Several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  particularly  discussed,  to  establish  this  position ;  and 
some  important  observations  are  made  upon  the  true  ''  nature 
^<  and  notion  of  heresy,  and  what  properly  denominates  a  man 
*^  an  heretic  ;*  in  answer  to  certain  loose  and  indefinite  notions 
of  Dr.  Whitby.  Our  author  understands  by  these  terms,  "  not 
*'  merely  a  mistake  of  judgment,  (though  in  fundamentals,)  but 
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mpauting  such  erroneous  judgment,  either  teaching  and  dis- 
seimnating  it^  or  openly  supporting  and  assisting  those  that 
do  f '  and  this,  he  shews,  brings  those  who  adopt  such  errors 
dearly  under  that  description  of  persons,  whom  the  Scriptures 
enjoin  us  to  avoid,  as  heretics.  Moreover,  from  the  nature  and 
reamm  vf  the  thing,  this  is  evidently  our  duty.  The  honour 
and  reverence  due  to  God,  and  to  his  sacred  word;  charity 
towards  the  offenders  themselves,  and  towards  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; justice  to  ourselves,  and  a  prudential  care  and  caution 
respecting  that  which  concerns  our  own  sincerity  and  safety ; — 
these  are  considerations,  which  render  it  hardly  possible  for 
US  to  hold  communion  with  such  persons,  without  becoming,  in 
some  measure,  partakers  in  their  offence. 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject  are  refuted  in  the 
SDceeeding  chapter.  The  necessity  of  moderation  and  for- 
beartMnee;  the  harmlessness  of  error  in  belief,  if  it  be  not  pro- 
ductive of  a  vieions  life;  the  respect  due  to  conscientious 
iinceriiy,  however  erroneous ;  the  faUibiUty  of  human  judgment ; 
ibi^  persecuting  and  domineering  spirit  implied  in  requiring  men  to 
conform  to  established  Greeds  and  Articles  of  Faith ;  the  provoca- 
tion thus  given  to  a  reciprocation  of  censures,  and  to  continual 
violations  of  Christian  peace  and  charity ;  the  right  also  of  every 
one  to  be  admitted  to  Church-communion,  who  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  Scripture  as  his  rule  of  faith,  or  to  admit  any  Greeds 
or  Confessions  drawn  up  entirely  in  the  very  terms  of  Scripture  ; 
— all  these  plausible  arguments  are  carefully  and  candidly  con- 
sidered. In  answer  to  them,  our  author  maintains,  that  true 
moderation  does  not  require  us  to  forbear  insisting  upon  the 
truik  and  the  importance  of  doctrines  essential  to  Christianity 
itself; — that  to  spread  and  propagate  opinions  contrary  to  these, 
and  to  subvert  the  faith  of  others,  is  evil  in  itself,  and  may  be 
as  mischievous  even  as  immoral  practice ;— that  sincerity  in 
error  or  falsehood  is  not  excusable,  unless  it  be  free  from  pre- 
jndioe  axkd  partiality,  or  arise  from  invincible  ignorance,  and,  even 
then,  it  does  not  lessen  the  evil  resulting  from  corrupt  doctrine, 
nor  render  it  less  incumbent  upon  us  to  uphold  the  truth ; — that 
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there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  certainty  and  infallibility  ; 
since  we  may  have  such  sure  grounds  of  belief  as  to  remove 
all  doubts  from  our  mind,  although  we  pretend  not  to  an  tn- 
faUible  judgment ;  and  upon  that  moral  certainty  and  conviction 
we  are  bound,  in  conscience  and  integrity,  to  frame  our  conduct, 
as  well  as  our  opinions ; — that  in  pursuing  this  plain  and  upright 
course^  there  is  nothing  that  savours  of  a  domineering  spirit, 
nothing  that  gives  encouragement  to  intolerance  or  persecution, 
nothing  that  can  justly  provoke  those  who  difier  from  us  to 
hostility  or  offence ;  — that  to  admit  all^  whatever  their  tenets 
may  he,  to  Church-communion,  who  merely  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  sacred  writ,  and  who  will  assent  to  no  Greeds  or 
Articles  of  Faith,  but  such  as  are  drawn  up  entirely  in  Scripture- 
terms  ;  would  be  nugatory  and  ineffectual ;  since  opinions  the 
most  erroneous,  and  the  most  contradictory  to  each  other,  are 
either  believed,  or  pretended,  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture^  by 
those  who  maintain  them ;  therefore^  '^  if  any  persons  are  found 
^^  to  pervert  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  any  notorious  manner,  so  as 
*'*'  thereby  to  undermine  the  essentials  of  faith,  their  pretending 
**  a  high  regard  for  the  atUhority  of  sacred  writ^  or  for  the 
^^  letter  of  it,  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  receiving  them  as 
"  /eUow-Christians."" 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  author  takes  *^  a  summary  view  of 
"  the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  primitive  churches"  with 
reference  to  this  subject;  deducing  from  the  most  ancient 
Creeds^  what  were  then  deemed  the  most  important  Articles 
of  Faith ;  observing  what  doctrines  they  condenmed  as  impiaus 
and  heretical;  and  examining  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers 
individually  as  well  as  of  the  Church  collectively,  upon  both 
these  points.  Here  the  author  professedly  follows  Bishop  Bull, 
in  his  treatise  against  Episcopius;  contenting  himself^  as  he 
states,  *^  with  giving  a  summary  view  of  the  main  things, 
"  interspersing  here  and  there  a  few  slight  observations,  which 
"  may  be,  as  it  were,  supplemental  to  that  great  work/'  The 
author'^s  own  researches  and  observations,  however,  are  not 
inconsiderable ;  and  he  moreover  vindicates  Bishop  Bull  against 
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oertain  writers  of  more  recent  date,  particularly  Le  Clerc  and 
Grellius,  who,  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  Prelate, 
sought  to  obtain  admission  for  Socinianism  within  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  arguments  intended  to  prove  that  in  the 
primitive  ages  it  would  not  have  been  excluded. 

The  next  chapter,  *'  shewing  the  tue  and  value  of  ecclesiastical 
"  antiquity  with  respect  to  controversies  of  faith,^  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  work,  and  would  form  in  itself  a 
detached  treatise  of  superior  excellence.  The  principles  on 
which  this  inquiry  is  grounded  are  laid  down  with  great 
precision;  the  extremes  of  irreverent  disregard,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  undue  confidence  on  the  other,  being  carefully 
avoided.  "There  is  no  occasion/'  says  Dr.  Waterland,  "for 
«  magnifying  antiquity  at  the  expense  of  Scripture ;  neither  is 
"  that  the  way  to  do  real  honour  to  either,  but  to  expose  both ; 
^  as  it  is  sacrificing  their  reputation  to  serve  the  ends  of  novelty 
"  and  error.  Antiquity  ought  to  attend  as  an  handmaid  to 
"  Scripture,  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  mistress^  and  to  observe 
"  her ;  to  keep  off  intruders  from  making  too  bold  with  her,  and 
"  to  discourage  strangers  from  misrepresenting  her.  Antiquity, 
"  in  this  ministerial  view,  is  of  very  great  use.*"  Its  use  is  then 
pointed  out,  in  ascertaining  the  true  import  of  Scripture  wards 
tokdphraseSy  in  letting  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ancient  rites  and 
eostoms  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written^  and  also  in  enabling  us  with  more 
confidence  to  fix  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  controverted  texts, 
by  that  traditional  knowledge,  which  some  of  the  earliest 
Fathers  may  be  supposed  to  have  received,  of  what  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  said  and  taught  to  their  disciples  and  immediate 
successors  in  the  Church.  These  considerations  serve,  at  least, 
as  "  an  useful  check  upon  any  new  interpretations  of  Scripture 
"  affecting  the  main  doctrines  ;*"  and  they  may  even  be  ex- 
tended to  establish  what  doctrines  are  really  necessary  and  true ; 
since  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  who  lived  so  near  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Christ  himself,  should  be  unac- 
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quainted  with  any  essential  article  of  belief  taught  by  them^ 
much  less  that  they  should  wilfully  have  corrupted,  or  suffered 
others  to  corrupt,  that  which  they  had  received,  upon  such 
authority^  as  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

A  candid  examination  ensues  of  the  considerations  usually 
urged  on  the  contrary  side.  The  Scriptures,  it  has  been  said^ 
are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith ;  they  are  plain  enough  in  all  necessary 
points  ;  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter ;  the  sixth  Article 
of  our  Church  discountenances  any  other  interpretation ;  and  an 
appeal  to  antiquity  is  fruitless,  because  all  parties  lay  claim 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  Scripture.  These  were  arguments  pressed 
by  Dr.  Whitby  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dissertation  ile  Scrip- 
turarum  interpretaiione.  Waterland  admits  these  positions^ 
so  far  as  the  perfection,  fulness,  and  clearness  of  the  Scriptures 
are  concerned;  but  denies  the  inferences  deduced  from  them. 
Scripture  is  perfect  in  itself;  but  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the 
greater  care  and  circumspection  are  requisite,  to  preserve  it 
entire,  both  as  to  its  loords  and  meaning.  We  do  not  resort 
to  the  Fathers^  ^'to  superadd  Tiew  doctrines  to  Scripture, 
"  but  only  to  secure  the  old:''  and  he  shrewdly  adds^  "it  is 
^^  much  to  be  suspected,  that  many  pretend  a  zeal  for  Scripture^ 
''  who  mean  nothing  by  it,  but  to  have  its  fences  taken  down, 
"  that  they  may  deal  the  more  freely  or  rudely  with  it.  They 
"  would  exclude  the  ancients,  to  make  room  for  themselves ;  and 
^^  throw  a  kind  of  slight  upon  the  received  interpretations,  only 
*^  to  advance  their  own.'*  The  Scriptures  also  uxq  plain  in  all 
necessary  articles  of  faith  ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  plain,  that  it 
may  not  be  obscured  and  perverted  by  those  who  endeavour  to 
evade  its  meaning ;  and  the  judgment  of  ancient  writers  of  high 
authority  is  among  the  means  of  most  effectually  guarding 
against  such  injurious  consequences.  The  same  reasoning ' 
applies  to  the  maxim,  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter. 
Unquestionably^  it  is  so.  But  this  does  not  supersede  the  use  of 
ancient  authority,  of  Fathers  and  Councils,  to  diminish  the 
weight  and  influence  of  private  gainsayers,  who  would  set 
up  their  own  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  against  the 
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general  aentiment  of  the  GhnBtian  Church.  Neither  does  our 
Qmrch  receive  this  maxim  to  the  exclusion  of  all  authoritative 
interpretation,  but  recognizes  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
having  recourse  to  the  Catholic  Fathers  of  the  primitive  ages, 
as  the  safest  expositors  of  primitive  truth. 

But  it  is  further  urged,  not  only  that  the  appeal  to  the  Fathers 
is  useless,  because  all  parties  lay  claim  to  it;  but  that  the 
Fathers  are  incompetent  biblical  critics,  that  they  contradict  each 
oUier,  are  fiill  of  obscurity,  full  of  errors.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  a 
certain  extent,  had  joined  in  this  vituperative  strain :  but  the 
chief  partisans  whom  our  author  had  here  in  view  were  Daill^ 
and  Barbeyrao  ;  the  former,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  "  the 
"  right  Use  of  the  Fathers ;"  the  latter,  in  the  "  prefatory 
*'  Discourse  to  his  French  Translation  of  Pufendorf,  de  Jure 
*'  Naturae  et  Gtentium/'  and  in  his  "  Traite  de  la  Morale  des 
"  Pferes  de  TEglise.'*  Against  these  distinguished  writers 
Waterland  contends  with  great  success ;  particularly  against 
Barbeyrac,  whose  rude  and  petulant  invectives  were  far  more  of- 
fensive than  the  comparatively  guarded  animadversions  of  Daill^ 
and  Whitby.  A  part  of  Barbeyrac's  French  Preface  had  been 
translated  into  English,  and  published  separately  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Spirit  of  Ecclesiasticks  in  aU  ages,  1722/'  and  it 
was  ably  answered  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  *'  The  Spirit  of  Infidelity  detected ;  By  a  Believer ; 
"  1723."  Waterland  convicts  Barbeyrac  of  great  unfairness 
and  misrepresentation ;  of  taking  many  of  his  reports  of  the 
Fathers  at  second-hand;  and  of  aggravating  every  error  or 
oversight  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  He  shews  also,  that  this 
prejudiced  and  uncandid  writer  continually  argues,  as  if  those 
who  entertained  a  respect  for  the  early  Fathers  regarded  them 
as  infallible^  and  entirely  rested  their  faith  upon  them  as 
expositors  of  Scripture.  In  refuting  this  gross  accusation. 
Dr.  W.  draws  the  line  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment 
between  an  implicit  reliance  upon  these  venerable  guides,  and 
that  deference  which  is  justly  due  to  them,  as  the  earliest  and 
most  unbiassed  witnesses  of  the  truth.     The  proper  use  of 
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the  Fathers,  in  ascertaining  any  apostolical  doctrine  or  practice, 
is  in  the  way  of  testimony,  rather  than  of  personal  authority. 
They  certify  us  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  their 
times.  Hence  arises  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  at  least, 
that  such  must  have  been  the  truth  delivered  by  the  Apostles 
themselves ;  since  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  general 
harmony  of  Scripture-interpretation  prevailing  at  a  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  apostolical  age;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  that,  on  any  essential  point  of  Scripture  truth, 
errors  of  real  magnitude  or  importance  should  have  so  soon  and 
so  universally  prevailed.  In  ascribing  this  degree  of  weight  to 
their  sentiments,  whether  individually  or  collectively  declared, 
no  claims  to  infallibility  are  allowed  them,  nor  any  other 
regard  paid  to  their  statements,  than  that  which  is  due  to 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  not  placed  in  circumstances 
either  to  deceive  others,  or  to  be  deceived  themselves.  ''As 
"  to  authority/'  says  Dr.  W.  "  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  I  do 
"  not  know  that  the  Fathers  have  any  over  us.  They  are  all 
*'  dead  men.  Therefore  we  urge  not  their  authority,  but  their 
''  testimony,  their  suffrage^  their  judgment,  as  carrying  great 
''  force  of  reasofn  with  it ;  and  reason  we  should  all  submit  to. 
''  Taking  them  in  here,  as  lights  or  heips^  is  doing  what  is 
''  reasonable^  and  using  our  ovm  understandings  in  the  best 
''  manner,  and  to  the  best  purposes :  it  is  judging  rightly  for 
"  ourselves.*"  In  conclusion,  he  adds,  "  The  sum  of  what  I 
"  have  been  endeavouring  is,  that  Scripture  and  antiquity,  under 
"  the  conduct  of  right  reason^  are  what  we  ought  to  abide  by, 
**  for  the  settling  points  of  doctrine.  I  have  not  put  the  case  of 
"  Scripture  and  antiquity  interfering,  or  clashing  with  each 
''  other ;  because  it  is  a  case  which  never  will  appear  in  points 
''  of  importance^  such  as  that  is  which  we  are  now  upon.... If 
<<  ever  they  clash,  or  appear  to  clash,  then  undoubtedly  there  is 
''  an  error  some  where....  In  such  a  case,  a  wise  man  will  not 
*'  rest  satisfied,  (if  the  thing  be  of  moment,)  till  he  finds  out,  if 
''  possible,  the  reason  of  the  difference,  and  discovers  where  the 
"  error  lies.  For  either  it  must  lie  on  the  Scripture-side^  (when 
"  a  man  takes  that  for  Scripture  which  is  not  Scripture,  or  that 
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^*  for  true  interpretation  which  is  not  true  interpretation,)  or  it 
**  must  lie  on  the  tradition  side,  through  some  misreport  made  of 
*'  the  ancients,  or  some  mistake  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
^  Then  the  question  will  be^  which  of  the  two  suppositions  is 
^  most  likely  to  be  true  in  that  instance.'" 

To  this  chapter  is  added  a  short  one,  in  conclusion  of  the 
treatise,  shewing  the  Arian  interpretation  of  John  i.  1,  and 
Hebr.  i.  1,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Sober  and  Charitable  Dis- 
"  quisition,^  to  be  of  no  force  or  validity. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  this  work,  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  its  general  excellence  and  utility.  Its  value  is  far 
beyond  that  of  a  merely  polemical  treatise;  and  it  may  be  read 
with  almost  equal  benefit  by  persons  conversant,  or  not,  with 
the  soTeral  controversial  writings  of  that  period.  Its  principles 
and  its  reasonings  are,  indeed,  just  as  applicable  to  many  party-' 
writers  of  the  present  day,  as  they  were  to  Episcopius,  to 
Whitby,  to  Daille,  Le  Clerc,  or  Barbeyrac.  Accordingly,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  of  our  author's  performances  which  has 
hitherto  been  reprinted  in  modem  times.  A  new  edition  of  it 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  University  press,  in  the  year  1800. 
In  the  year  1816,  a  new  edition  of  his  ^^  Sermons  at  the  Lady 
^^  Meyer's  Lecture"  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford.  These  two  volumes,  together  with  ^'  Dr.  Glocester 
*'  Bidley'*s  Sermons  at  Lady  Meyer's  Lectures  on  the  Divinity 
^  and  Offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (also  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
18012,)  may  be  recommended  to  all  Divinity  Students,  as 
forming  together  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  necessary  to 
establish  them  in  the  truth  of  that  fundamental  article  of  our 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  these  the  "  Critical 
*'  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed^  may  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  supplement.  And  for  such  as  are  desirous  of  going 
further  into  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  the  "  three  Vindi- 
'' cations  of  our  Lord's  Divinit/'  will  supply  irrefragable 
arguments  upon  almost  every  point  that  has  hitherto  been 
contested. 

WATIBLAND,  VOL.  I.  H 
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SECTION  IV. 

INCIDENTAL  CONTROVERSIES  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  PRECEDING. 

-L  HAT  the  account  given«  in  the  foregoing  section,  of  Dr.  W.'s 
larger  works  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might 
proceed  without  interruption,  no  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of 
some  of  his  minor  productions  connected  with  that  subject, 
which^  in  point  of  time,  preceded  several  of  the  treatises  already 
mentioned.  His  reputation  was,  indeed,  chiefly  established  by 
successfully  encountering  such  opponents  as  Clarke,  Whitbyi 
Sykes,  and  Jackson ;  whose  united  powers  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  to  put  him  to  silence.  The  inferior  antagonists,  who 
occasionally  called  him  forth,  are  now  almost  unknown  by  name 
or  reputation ;  and  are  no  otherwise  deserving  of  attention,  than 
from  the  notice  our  author  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  of  their 
endeavours  to  disseminate  opinions  which  he  had  laboured  to 
counteract.  Probably,  he  perceived  that  some  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  even  from  the  weakest  of  these  attempts,  when  the 
public  mind  had  been  already  so  much  agitated  by  persons 
eminent  in  station  and  in  learning;  and  that  even  if  they 
gained  no  very  extensive  circulation,  they  might  locally  and 
individually  produce  considerable  mischief.  His  short  intervals 
of  leisure  from  weightier  undertakings  were  therefore  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  providing  for  the  less  instructed 
some  convenient  antidotes  against  works  of  this  description. 
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Accordingly^  in  the  year  17S1,  soon  after  he  had  published  his 
**  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,""  our  author  committed  to  the 
press  a  short  tract,  consisting  only  of  a  few  pages,  and  entitled, 
*^  An  Answer  to  some  Queries  printed  at  Exon^  relating  to  the 
"  Arian  Controversy.*"  As  there  is  no  prefatory  introduction  to 
this  short  piece,  nor  any  thing  in  the  body  of  the  tract  which 
giYes  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  history^  some  information 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  probably  gave  rise  to  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable. 

It  is  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  when  controversies  of 
considerable  moment  have  at  any  time  agitated  our  Established 
Church,  the  impulse  has  frequently  extended  to  the  leaders  of 
those  who  separate  from  our  communion.  Thus  when  Bishop 
Bull  was  engaged  in  dispute  with  Dr.  Tullie,  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
other  eminent  Divines,  on  the  subject  of  justification  by 
faUk,  similar  dissensions  took  place  among  the  Separatists  of 
that  time.  In  like  manner  the  numerous  writings  occasioned 
by  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*"  being 
circulated  among  the  Dissenters  of  that  period,  were  debated 
between  them  with  at  least  equal  asperity.  The  city  of  Exeter, 
in  particular,  was  distinguished  by  busy  and  zealous  partisans  of 
Arianimn^  who  were  encountered  by  opponents  no  less  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith.  Two  eminent  Dissenting 
Teachers  in  that  place,  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet  and  Mr.  James 
Pdrce,  with  some  others  of  inferior  note,  gave  great  offence 
to  their  respective  congregations,  by  espousing,  first  covertly, 
and  then  openly,  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  These  tenets  soon 
wpresA  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  majority  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  created  much 
dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness.  In  consequence  of  these  divi- 
sions, several  Ministers  in  and  near  Exeter  deemed  it  expedient 
to  draw  up  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  some  leading  Dissenting  Teachers  in  the  metropolis,  re- 
questing them  to  confer  upon  it,  and  to  give  their  advice  as 
to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  previous  to  an  assembly  being 
held  upon  the  subject  among  those  at  Exeter.     The  result  of 

H  7. 
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these  deliberations  was,  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  at  Exeter, 
in  September  1718,  the  matter  was  fully  discussed ;  and,  after 
much  debate,  "  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  declaration  o/faithy 
"  every  one  in  his  own  words,  viva  voce.  Several  deUvered 
"  their  confessions  entirely  in  Scripture-terms^  without  declaring 
''  their  sense  and  constructions  of  them.  Others,  and  those  the 
^'  mostj  freely  declared  their  sentiments  in  their  oum  terms, 
'^  After  which  it  was  moved,  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
^^  confessions  there  made  appeared  to  amount  to  this  article ; — 
'^  T/iot  there  is  but  One  living  and  true  God^  and  that  the  Father^ 
*'  Wordy  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  that  One  God.  This,  after  much 
'^  struggle,  was  put  to  the  vote  again,  and  was  carried  to  be  the 
"  collected  sense  of  a  great  majority,  and  accordingly  was 
**  entered  as  a  minuteK"^ 

In  these  local  dissensions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Waterland  felt  any  personal  interest.  But  since  they  had 
excited  much  fermentation  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Exeter; 
and  means  had  been  used,  by  the  Arian  party,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  publicity  to  their  proceedings;  it  became  a 
matter  of  importance  to  counteract  the  intended  mischief. 
Dr.  Waterland,  however,  took  no  further  part  in  the  dispute, 
than  by  publishing  the  above-mentioned  tract,  called,  ''  An 
''  Answer  to  some  Queries  printed  at  Exon."  The  Dissenters 
had,  indeed,  many  learned,  pious,  and  able  Divines,  well 
qualified  te  guard  their  congregations  against  these  innovators, 

^  In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  **  of  Exon  have  withdrawn  from  the 

there  is  a  large  collection  of  tracts  "  Ministry  of  Mr.  Joseph  Uallet  and 

relating  to  the  controversies  respecting  "  Mr.  James  Peirce,  bemg  an  Answer 

Arianism  at  Exeter.    Among  them  "  to  Mr.  Peirce's  State  of  the  Case, 

are  two,  which  contain  a  clear  and  "  Published  by  order  of  the  Com- 

saccinct  account  of  what  had  passed :  "  mittee.    Lond.  17 19.    Written  by 

one  entitled,  "A  plain  and  faithful  "  Mr.  Josiah  Evelei^rh."  There  is  also 

^  Narrative  of  the  Differences  among  another    work   which    throws   con- 

'*  the  Dissenters  at  Exeter^  relating  to  siderable  liffht  upon  these  disputes 

"  the  Doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  among  the  Dissenters,  entitled,  **  The 

"  Trinity,  so  far  as  gave  concern  to  "  Grounds  of  the  present  Differences 

"  some   London   Ministers.      Lond.  "  among  the  London  Ministers.     By 

"  1719  :'*  the  other,  "  An  Account  of  "  John  Gumming,  M.  A.  Minister  of 

"the  Reasons    why  many  Citizens  "  the  Scots-Church  in  London.  1720." 
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and  who  proved  themselves  faithful  to  their  charge.  Dr. 
Edmund  Galamy  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
publication  of  an  excellent  volume  of"  Sermons  concerning  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  preached  at  Salters'  Hall,  1722  i"" 
in  the  Preface  to  which  is  given  a  perspicuous  account  of 
the  opposition  made  to  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  unhappy 
differences  which  had  lately  arisen  among  his  brethren  with 
reference  to  the  Arian  controversy.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  as  well  as  of  candour  and  moderation  ;  and 
the  author  bears  handsome  testimony  to  the  services  which  Dr. 
W.  had  rendered  by  his  labours  in  so  important  a  cause^. 

The  "  Queries"  printed  at  Exeter  (to  which  Dr.  W.  published 
this  Answer)  were  originally  subjoined  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled. 
"  The  Innocent  vindicated^  or  Arians  defended/'  and  formed 
an  "  Appendix  to  it.""  They  appear  verbatim  in  Dr.  W.'s  tracts 
and  are  answered  with  perspicuity  and  brevity.     Most  of  them 


^  Dr.  Calamy's  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  Kin^;  and  he  ventures  to 
assure  his  Majesty,  that  "  how  much 
"  soever  his  subjects  in  the  southern 
**  part  of  this  happy  isle  may  in  other 
"  respects  differ  m  their  sentiments 
"  about  reliffious  matters,  yet  as  to 
"  the  great  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
"  they  that  are  excluded  the  national 
"  establishment  do  very  generally 
"  agree  with  those  that  are  under  it, 
"  and  cannot  be  charged  with  an 
'*  inclination  to  vary  from  the  common 
"fiuth,  without  being  greatly  mis- 
**  represented."  In  ms  Preface,  he 
says,  *'  As  to  the  Sermons  here  pub- 
''lished,  they  were  delivered  to  as 
**  public  an  auditorv  as  any  among 
"  the  Dissenters,  about  the  same 
**  time  that  Dr.  Waterland  was  en- 
"  gaged  upon  the  same  argument  to 
"  so  good  purpose,  at  the  Lecture  sup- 
"  ported  by  the  generosity  of  the  Laay 
••  Moyer,  at  St.  Paul's;  m  which  Dr. 
"  Kniffht  has  since  so  worthily  suc- 
**  ceected  him.  And  though  the  sub- 
"  ject  has  been  so  much  msisted  on, 
"  as  that  it  may  seem  exhausted,  yet 
"  I  am  in  hope  that  these  Discourses, 
"together  with  a  good  number  of 


"  tracts  lately  published,  may  help  to 
"  prevent  its  being  hereafter  said, 
"  that  the  Dissenters  did  not  at  that 
"  time  appear  against  Arianism,  when 
"  it  so  much  threatened  us.** 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, that  Dr.  Clarke's  opinions  had 
taken  deep  root  among  several  com- 
munities of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  that  to  this  cause  may  be  traced 
some  of  the  multifarious  schisms  into 
which  they  were  subsequently  divided. 
Hence,  at  least,  appear  to  have  arisen 
the  several  Unitarian  congregations, 
which  succeeded  to  the  Arian,  and 
which  are  now  for  the  most  part 
become  Socinian,  In  the  West  of 
England  these  opinions  have  ever 
since  continued  to  have  numerous 
abettors.  The  Arian  Meeting-house 
at  £xeter  retained  its  appropriate  de- 
signation long  after  other  congre- 
gations of  the  kind  had  dispersed,  and 
were  forgotten.  It  has  now,  however, 
passed  into  other  hands :  and  the 
Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  who 
still  abound  in  that  district,  would 
probably  be  almost  as  reluctant  to 
subscribe  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Creed,  as  to 
that  of  Dr.  Waterland. 
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turn  upon  points  of  metaphysical  subtilty,  particularly  upon  the 
assumed  position  that  there  can  be  no  real  diiference  between 
an  intelligent  being  and  a  person;  similar  to  the  objections 
before  raised  by  Clarke,  Whitby,  and  Jackson,  and  afterwards 
examined  and  refuted  in  Dr.  W.'s  "  second  Defence/'  But  many 
readers  may  find  it  advantageous,  to  refer  to  the  compendious 
answers  in  this  little  tract,  which,  together  with  the  Queries, 
comprises  the  substance  of  much  larger  treatises  on  each  side  of 
the  question. 

Another  small  tract  of  a  similar  kind  was  published  by  our 
author  in  1722,  entitled,  **  The  Scriptures  and  the  Arians  com- 
"  pared,  in  their  accounts  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  : 
"  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Scripture  and 
"  the  Athanasians  compared,  &c."  This  pamphlet,  like  many 
others  of  that  period,  has  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  But 
Dr.  Waterland's  tract  has  reference  also  to  several  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency.  In  the  first  part  is  laid  before  the 
reader ''  the  plain  account  of  Scripture  in  one  column,  and  the  true 
"  account  of  what  the  modern  Arian  scheme  is  in  the  other.*" 
The  statement  of  the  Arian  scheme  is  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Whiston,  Clarke,  Sykes,  AVhitby,  Emlyn,  Jackson,  Peirce, 
Morgan,  and  some  anonymous  authors.  In  a  series  of  short 
paragraphs,  each  relating  to  some  main  point  in  the  controversy, 
the  contrast  is  exhibited  in  very  striking  colours;  and  is  so 
wrought  as  to  convey  a  keen  satire  upon  the  opinions  against 
which  it  is  directed.  The  second  part  contains  short  remarks 
upon  certain  preliminary  propositions  in  the  pamphlet,  with 
strictures  upon  the  author's  frequent  misrepresentations  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  upon  his  attempts  to  oppose  certain 
metaphysical  subtilties  to  the  express  declarations  of  holy  writ. 
This  tract,  therefore,  derives  additional  importance  from  its  being, 
in  substance,  directed  against  the  whole  phalanx  of  Arians 
of  that  day ;  though,  in  the  form  and  mode  of  attack,  it 
seemed  to  aim  more  particularly  at  one  inconsiderable  writer. 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  publication  of  these 
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two  abort  pieced,  Dr.  W.  had  been  engaged  in  a  private  cor- 
reBpondenoe  witb  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Staunton  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  Trinity ;  the  occasion  of  which  correspondence 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staunton  published,  anonymously,  in  the  year  1719,  a 
tract  entitled,  **  The  sincere  Thoughts  of  a  private  Christian, 
'^  touching  the  Faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Doctrine 
^  of  the  Apostles^  humbly  offered  in  abatement  of  the  Socinian 
"  and  Trinitarian  Controversies."  The  title-page  bears  the 
motto,  "  An  Christianus  ero  ?  An  Christicola  V — pretty  clearly 
indicating  the  author's  opinion^  that  dimne  toorship  is  not  due  to 
Christ.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  main  purpose  of  the  tract;  in 
which  the  author  labours  to  prove^  that  the  titles.  Son  of  God, 
the  Word,  &c.  are  not  expressive  of  his  Divinity,  and  that  there 
are  no  sufficient  evidences  in  Scripture  of  his  being  the  proper 
object  of  worship. 

In  the  year  1721>  this  same  author  published  another  tract, 
entitled,  "  A  Packet  of  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland,  being  a  Pro- 
^  posal  of  a  fourth  Scheme,  supported  by  Scripture  and  Demon- 
*^  stration.  Also  a  modest  Inquiry  touching  the  Doctrine  of 
"  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  manner  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
''  Divinity,  as  they  are  held  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the 
"  Church  of  England."  In  a  long  Preface  to  this  publication, 
Mr.  S.  represents  himself  to  have  been  very  desirous  of  having 
his  doubts  and  scruples,  respecting  what  are  called  orthodox 
opinions  of  the  Trinity,  removed ;  and  states  that  he  had  pub- 
lished his  thoughts  with  that  view :  and  he  adds,  that  hearing  of 
Dr.  W.'s  "  Defence  of  his  Queries,"  and  his  "  Sermons'^  at 
Lady  Meyer's  Lecture  "  on  our  Lord's  Divinity,"  he  fully 
expected  conviction;  but  being  disappointed,  he  resolved  to 
unbosom  himself  to  Dr.  W.  upon  the  subject.  Ho  then  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  Dr.  W.,  and  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  packet  of  letters  sent  by  him  to  Dr.  W.  but  not  those 
which  Dr.  W.  sent  in  return.    The  remainder  of  the  tract  con- 
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sists  of  a  delineation  of  the  author  s  peculiar  notions,  differing, 
as  he  conceived,  from  most  other  systems. 

In  the  following  year,  1722,  Mr.  Staunton  brought  out  an- 
other tract,  entitled, ''  Reason  and  Revelation  stated,  &c.  by  the 
"  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Packet  of  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland. 
"  To  which  is  added,  a  true  Copy  of  Dr.  Waterland's  several 
"  Letters  by  him  sent  in  Answer  to  the  Packet  of  Letters  wrot« 
"  to  him  by  W.  S.  and  the  printing  whereof  was  at  first  for- 
"  bidden  by  the  Doctor,  who  now  consents  to  the  publication  of 
**  them.''  This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  levelled  at  Dr.  Young, 
Dean  of  Sarum,  animadverting  on  two  sermons  of  his,  entitled, 
"  The  Wisdom  of  believing  ;*'  and  has  but  little  bearing  on  the 
points  in  dispute  between  himself  and  Dr.  Waterland. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  these  publications  what  was 
Mr.  Staunton's  profession,  education,  or  habits  of  life.  In  his 
first  letter  to  Dr.  W.  he  says  modestly  of  himself,  **  As  to 
''  learning^  I  am  a  mere  schooUxnf^  and  a  dull  one  too  I  was  in 
"  1673,  and  am  now  in  the  63rd  year  of  my  age.  I  was  bred  to 
"  the  desk,  and  about  six  years  ago  quitted  my  employment  for 
"  want  of  breath  to  follow  it :  but  since,  in  my  country  retire- 
"  ment,  not  willing  to  be  idle,  I  spend  some/ezo  hourBy  now  and 
"  then,  in  studying  the  Scriptures.''  He  adds,  "  You  see  what 
^^  aiUhors  I  converse  with ;  neither  ArianSj  nor  SacinianSj  nor 
*'  any  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England :  however  it  comes 
*^  to  pass  that  in  this  point  I  do  now  dissent  from  it,  I  can  at 
"  present  only  impute  it  to  the  v(nce  of  Gody  both  of  rectson 
**  and  of  Scripture,  in  answer  to  my  daily  prayers  that  God 
"  would  be  pleased  to  teach  me  what  He  is,  and  to  give  me  a 
'*  right  judgment  therein  :  which  if  it  be  not  yet  obtained,  may 
"  now  be  set  right  by  your  kind  assistance.'' 

These,  with  other  expressions  of  humility  and  of  personal 
respect  towards  Dr.  W.,  probably  induced  this  learned  divine  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  otherwise  of  very  unpromising  aspect. 
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and  hardly  worthy  of  his  labour.  For  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
S.  was  not  only  a  man  of  mean  literary  attainments,  but  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  obliquity  in  his  understanding,  which  totally 
disqualified  him  for  unraTelling  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
he  had  himself  raised  upon  the  subject.  His  exposition  of  his 
own  theory  is  confused,  and  scarcely  intelligible.  Dr.  Water- 
land  well  observes,  that  '^  it  seems  to  be  Socinian  in  the  main, 
''  only  taking  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
'*  excluding  from  worship,  and  interpreting  some  texts  in  the 
''  SoMlian  way,  and  not  after  Sacinw.** 

Any  notice  of  such  an  author,  whose  name  and  writings  never 
excited  any  general  interest,  would  be  superfluous,  were  it  not 
for  the  occasion  it  affords  of  noticing  an  amiable  feature  in  Dr. 
Waterland's  character.  His  readiness  to  give  satisfaction  to  so 
▼ery  inferior  a  disputant,  in  whom  he  thought  there  were 
indications  of  an  honest  love  of  truth ;  his  civility  and  forbear- 
ance towards  him  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence ;  and  the 
unaffected  frankness  and  good-humour  with  which  he  declines 
pursuing  the  contest,  when  it  became  utterly  hopeless  as  to  any 
good  effect ;  may  go  far  to  redeem  his  character  from  the  charge 
of  asperity  and  moroseness,  with  which  some  of  his  opponents 
have  reproached  him. 

Another  short  treatise  of  Dr.  Waterland's  is  so  far  connected 
with  these  controversies,  that  it  may  most  conveniently  be  con- 
sidered in  this  part  of  our  inquiry.  It  was  published  a  short 
time  before  his  greater  work  on  the  "Importance  of  the  Trinity," 
as  an  "  Appendix''  to  Mr.  Law's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
"  Space  and  Time ;"  and  is  entitled,  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the 
*'  Argument  d  priori  for  proving  the  Existence  of  a  First  Cause  : 
"  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Law.'* 

The  discussion  of  this  question  arose  out  of  some  passages  in 
Dr. Clarke's  "Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;" 
a  work,  published  some  years  before  his  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
"  the  Trinity.''     Dr.  Clarke's  purpose  was,  to  demonstrate  by 
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arguments  d  priori,  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
"  There  are  but  two  ways,"  he  observes^,  "  by  which  the  beinff, 
^^  and  aU  or  any  of  the  oMributes  of  God^  can  possibly  be  proved : 
"  the  one  dpriorij  the  other  d  posteriori.  The  proof  d  posteriori 
^^  is  level  to  all  men's  capacities :  because  there  is  an  endless 
*^  gradation  of  wise  and  useful  phenomena  of  nature^  from  the 
^^  most  obmous  to  the  most  abstruse ;  which  afford  (at  least  a 
**  moral  and  reasonable)  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  to  the  seve- 
*^  ral  capacities  of  all  unprefudiced  metiy  who  have  any  probity  of 
^^  mind.  And  this  is  what  (I  suppose)  God  expects  (as  a  moral 
"  governor)  that  moral  agents  should  be  determined  by.  The 
**  proof  d  priori  is  (I  fully  believe)  strictly  demonstrative ;  but 
*^  (like  numberless  mathematical  demonstrations)  capable  of  being 
^^  understood  by  only  s^few  attentive  minds ;  because  it  is  of  use, 
*^  only  against  learned  and  metaphysical  difficulties.  And  there- 
*^  fore  it  must  never  be  expected,  that  this  should  be  made 
"  obvious  to  the  generality  of  men,  any  more  than  astronomy  or 
*^  mathematics  can  be." 

Dr.  Clarke  undertakes  to  prove,  not  only  the  attributes ,  but  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  by  demonstrating  what  he  calls  the  ante- 
cedent necessity  of  his  being.  He  assumes  it  as  a  general  axiom, 
that  '*  of  every  thing  that  t«,  there  is  a  reason  which  now  does, 
''  or  once  or  always  did,  determine  the  existence  rather  than  the 
''  non-existence  of  that  thing :"  and  that ''  when  once  a  thing  is 
''  known,  by  reasoning  d  posteriori^  to  be  certain^  it  unavoidcMy 
**  foUows  that  there  is  in  nature  a  reason  d  priori^  (whether  we 
''  can  discover  it  or  not,)  of  the  existence  of  that  which  we  know 
''  cannot  but  exist.  Since  therefore,  in  that  which  derives  not 
''  its  being  from  any  other  thing,  the  ground  or  reason  why  it 
"  exists^  rather  than  not  exists,  must  be  in  the  thing  itself;  and 
''  it  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  suppose  its  own  toill^  by  way  of 
**  efficient  cause,  to  be  the  reason  of  its  existence,  it  remains  that 
'*  absolute  necessity  (the  same  necessity  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  unalterable  proportion  between  ttco  and  four)  be,  by  way  of 

1  Answer  to  the  6th  Letter,  added  to  the  6th  and  subsequent  editions  of 
the  ••  Demonstration."  pp.  31,  3a. 
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**  formal  cause,  the  ground  of  that  existenoe.  And  this  necessity 
'*  18  indeed  timieeedent,  though  not  in  iimej  yet  in  the  order  of 
**  nature,  to  the  existence  of  the  being  itself/' 

Upon  this  supposed  axiom  Dr.  C.  frames  his  demonstration : 
and  his  chain  of  argument  runs  thus :  Something  must  have  ex^ 
isted  from  all  eternity :   otherwise  every  thing  that  now  exists 
must  have  been  originally  produced  out  of  nothings  absolutely, 
and   mthotU  cause ;   which  is  a  plain   contradiction  in   terms. 
That  which  has  existed  from  eternity  must  also  be  some  one  un- 
changeable and  independent  beingj  from  which  all  other  beings  in 
the  universe  have  received  their  original ;  else  there  has  been  an 
infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  dependent  beings  produced 
one  firom  another  in  an  endless  progression,  without  any  original 
cause  at  all ;  which  is  plainly  impossible,  and  contradictory  in 
itself.     Moreover,  the  Being  that  has   thus  existed  from  all 
eternity,  without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  he  self- 
existenty  that  is,  necessarily  existing.     Now  to  be  self-existent^  is, 
not  to  he  produced  by  itself;  since  that  would  be  an  express  con- 
tradiction. It  is  also  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity  originally  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself:  and  this  necessity  must  be  antecedent, 
not  in  time,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  our  ideas,  to  our  supposi- 
tion of  its  being.    For,  when  we  endeavour  to  suppose,  that  there 
is  no  being  in  the  universe  that  exists  necessarily,  we  always  find 
in  our  minds  some  ideas  of  infinity  and  eternity  ;  and  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  being  to  which  these  attributes  or  modes  of  exist- 
ence are  necessarily  inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms. 
Further ;  this  self-existing  Being  must  be  eternal.     The  Being, 
which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existence,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  its  own  nature,  must  of  necessity  have  existed  from  ever- 
lasting, without  beginning ;   and  must  of  necessity  exist  to  ever- 
lasting, without  end.     For  the  same  reason,  this  Being  must  be 
infinite  and  omnipresent ;  these  ideas  being  inseparably  connected 
with  self-existence.  Moreover,  this  Being  must  also  of  necessity  be 
but  one.     Absolutely  necessary  existence  admits  of  no  variation 
in  any  kind  or  degree^  and  cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  beings,  however  similar  and  agreeing.  To  suppose 
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ttoo  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves^  necessarily^  and 
independent  of  each  other,  implies  this  contradiction,  that  they  may 
eitAer  of  them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone ;  so  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist ;  and  consequently, 
neither  of  them  will  be  necessarily-existing.  Whatsoever  there- 
fore exists  necessarily,  is  the  one  simple  essence  of  the  self-exist- 
ing Being ;  and  whatsoever  differs  from  that,  is  not  necessarily 
existing.  The  other  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  deduced  in  like 
manner  from  these  principles. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
acknowledged  ability  and  good  intention  manifested  in  the  work 
itself,  this  attempt  was  far  from  being  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  Its  main  principle  was,  by  many,  deemed  question- 
able, if  not  fallacious ;  and  some  of  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it,  not  only  doubtful,  but  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  more 
cautious  and  considerate  inquirers  after  truth  judged  it  expedient 
rather  to  rely  upon  the  well-established  proofs  of  the  Divine 
being  from  arguments  d  posteriori, — those  which  resulted  from 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  universe, — than  to  rest  so  great 
and  fundamental  a  truth,  the  very  ground  of  all  moral  and 
religious  conduct,  upon  abstract  metaphysical  speculations, 
above  the  reach,  perhaps,  of  any  finite  understandings,  and 
confessedly  not  adapted  to  general  apprehension.  Even  among 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  general  design  of  the  work, 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  solidity  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  on  which  doctrines  of  such  importance  were  made 
to  depend. 

Doubts  of  this  kind  were  advanced  with  great  modesty,  and 
with  much  personal  respect  towards  Dr.  Clarke,  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent,  ^^  a  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire,^'  in  a 
series  of  five  Letters  written  privately  to  the  author,  and  which, 
together  with  Dr.  darkens  answers,  were  subjoined  to  the  fourth 
and  subsequent  editions  of  the  work.  They  relate  to  some 
arguments  in  Dr.  C/s  "  Demonstration,"  to  prove  the  infinity^ 
omnipresence,  and  unity  of  the  Deity.    The  discussion,  which 
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wu  oarried  on  very  amicably  on  both  sides^  led  to  the  consi- 
demtion  of  some  other  metaphysical  difficulties^  concerniDg 
mAttanee,  tpaee^  and  necessary  existence;  but  it  seems  to  have 
terminated  without  producing  conviction,  or  change  of  senti- 
ment, on  either  ndC". 

To  these  Letters  and  Answers  were  added,  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  "  Demonstration,'"  Dr.  Clarke'*s  Answers  to  two 
other  Letters,  from  different  correspondents ;  one  urging  nearly 
the  same  objections  as  the  foregoing;  the  other  shewing  the 
argument  a  priori  to  be  inapplicable  to  such  a  subject.  The 
Letters  themselves  are  not  inserted ;  but  the  objections  con- 
tained in  them  appear  to  be  fully  and  fairly  stated  in  the 
Answers. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  the  seventh  of  these  Letters  gave 
-occasion  to  Mr.  Gretton's  larger  and  more  elaborate  treatise, 
printed  in  1726,  and  entitled,  "  A  Review  of  the  Argument 
*•  i  priori^  in  relation  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God :  in 
*'  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  a  seventh  Letter  concerning 
"  that  Argument.'' 

In  the  Preface  to  this  work,  the  author  points  out  the 
hazardous  tendency  of  Dr.  Clarke's  undertaking,  and  its  un- 

™  The  aathor  of  these  Letters  was  followed  therein  by  others  of  more 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Butler,  then  a  strength  and  assurance,  who  played 
veryyouiiginaD,only  31  yearsof  age;  upon  it  so  effectually  as  actually  to 
who,  while  he  was  at  an  academy  in  demolish  it:  for  instance,  Mr. Gretton, 
Gloacettershire,  studying  divinity  to  Mr.  Law,  and  Dr.  Waterland ;  who 
qpalify  himself  for  a  Dissenting  have  likewise  shewn  the  inconclusive- 
Teacher,  addressed  these  Letters  to  ness  of  Dr.  Clarke's  argument  a /^riort. 
Dr.  Clarke ;  and  treated  the  subject  "  It  is  observable,"  (adds  the  writer 
with  so  much  penetration  and  know-  of  that  article,) "  that  Dr.C.  evidently 
ledge,  that  Dr.  C.  thought  them  "  raised  the  hint  for  erecting  that 
worthv  of  particular  notice.  It  is  "  argument  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
lemanced  in  the  "  Biographia  Britan-  *'  general  scholium  at  the  end  of  his 
."  iiica,"that  in  Mr.  Butler's  objections  "  Principia  ;  and  had  he  kept  within 
to  Dr.  C.'s  notions  of  space  and  du-  ''  the  bounds  which  that  great  master 
ntioD,which  include  his  dissatisfaction  "  never  transgressed,  he  might  have 
with  the  argument  d  priori,  he  raised  "  avoided  this  metaphysical  chimsera, 
the  first  battery  against  that  argument;  "  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  exist- 
and  thou|(h,  through  modesty,  con-  *<  ence  of  the  Deity."  See  Biogr.  Brit. 
sidering  his  youthful  age,  he  forbore  vol.  vii.  pp.  30,  3i,  and  note  B. 
to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  yet  he  was 
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toward  aspect  as  affecting  revealed  religion,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  since  it  would  follow,  upon  Dr.  C.'s 
reasoning,  that  if  no  antecedent  necessity  could  be  shewn  for 
more  than  one  Person  in  the  Godhead,  the  true  Divinity  of  the 
other  Persons  could  not  be  established ;  and  "  if  we  cannot 
"  demonstrate  d  priori  that  there  are  three  Divine  Persons, 
^^  it  will  be  pretended,  in  virtue  of  these  novel  positions,  that 
''  there  cannot  be  three  such  Persons ;  and  so  we  shall  be  put 
'<  upon  proving  an  article  of  faith  from  natural  reason,  which 
*•  we  freely  own  is  a  point  of  pure  revelation,  not  discoverable 
'*  by  reason,  nor  to  be  proved  by  our  natural  light/'  This,  he 
further  observes,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  Dr.  C.  himself  after- 
wards made  of  these  principles  in  his  '^  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
"  the  Trinity  ;'^  "  in  which  the  positive  self -existence,  and  prior 
^^  necessary  existence,  of  the  Father,  was  drawn  out  at  its  full 
^'  length,  and  largely  insisted  on  with  all  its  train  of  conse- 
*^  quences ;"  whilst  it  was  plainly  intimated,  that,  in  whatever 
sense  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  may  be  called  Divine  Persons, 
they  are  not  metaphysically  so,  neither  is  the  unity  between 
them  and  the  Father  an  unity  of  nature  and  substance,  but  only 
an  unity  of  gooemment,  or,  rather,  a  metaphorical  union. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  main  position,  that  "  there  must  be  in 
"  nature  a  permanent  ground,  or  reason^  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  jRrst  Cause;  othertcise  its  existence  would  be  ounny  to  mere 
"  chance ;'' — Mr.  Gretton  observes,  that  "  such  internal  ground 
'*'  or  reason  cannot  be  prior,  though  it  may  be  considered  as 
"  subsequent  to  the  Divine  being,  as  a  permanency  flowing 
*'  from  the  Divine  existence ;  that  to  argue  from  the  Divine 
"  perfections  to  the  Divine  being  is  not  an  argument  d  priori ;" 
but  is  a  contradiction,  ^'  as  it  supposes  the  Divine  nature  before 
''  the  Divine  being ;  something  internal  before  any  thing  to 
'^  which  it  may  be  internal ;  and  the  first  cause  springing  up 
"  from  its  own  substance  and  self;*"  in  short,  that  the  internal 
reason  alleged  by  Dr.  C.  '^  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mode,  or 
*'  attribute  thereunto  appertaining,^'  and  **^  presupposes  exist- 
**  ence,"  and  "  therefore  can  give  us  no  right  to  argue  there- 
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''  firom  to  the  Divine  being.""  It  is  also  observed,  that  if  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  must  be  demonstrated  i  priori  by  some 
mUeoedetU  neeemty  of  its  existence^  then  must  that  very  necessity 
<«  have  a  reason  d  priori  why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not ; 
"  and  after  that,  another ;  and  then  a  third ;  and  so  on  in  in- 
"fiutum.  And  thus  we  may  always  be  seeking  a  first  cause ; 
*'  but,  by  such  an  endless  progression,  shall  never  be  able  to  find 
''  one,  whereon  to  fix  ourselves,  or  such  our  restless  and  un- 
"  profitable  inquiries.""  And  again :  "  If  we  ask  you  of  the 
"  antecedent  necessity,  whence  it  is  I  why  it  is  I  what  prior 
**  ground  was  there  for  it  ?  you  must  content  yourself  with 
'^  saying,  So  it  is^  you  know  not  why,  you  know  not  how. 
*^  Please  to  resolve  me,  therefore,  whether  your  prior  necessity 
^  be  necessary  because  it  exists !  or  whether  it  is,  because  its 
*^  existence  is  necessary !  and  your  answer,  I  presume,  in  one 
**  case,  will  be  as  pertinent  and  useful  as  in  the  other.""  The 
author  pursues  this  train  of  reasoning  through  the  several 
dififerent  acceptations  of  the  term  necessity ^  ideal  or  physical ; 
and  contends  that  Dr.  C.'s  endeavours  to  establish  upon  that 
principle  the  eternity,  infinity,  immensity,  and  unity  of  God^ 
are  unsatisfactory  and  fallacious.  Some  extracts  are  subjoined, 
in  an  Appendix,  from  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
friends;  tending  to  shew,  that  neither  Locke  nor  Limborch 
could  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
the  Divine  unity  by  any  such  arguments. 

Dr.  Waterland  had  incidentally  animadverted  on  this  work  of 
Dr.  darkens,  in  his  first  and  second  "  Defences.""  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  *^  Observations"  on  the  second  Defence,  noticed  this 
with  some  asperity ;  and  Waterland,  perceiving  how  sensibly 
his  adversary  felt  the  attack,  renewed  it  still  more  forcibly  in 
his  "  Farther  Vindication." 

But  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Mr.  Jackson's  pretended 
*'  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Waterland,"  the  commencement  of  this 
dispute  was  of  earlier  date.  Jackson  says,  ''  Soon  after  the 
'*  controversy  of  the  Trinity  was  begun  between  the  Doctor 
I*  and  the  Country  Clergyman,  another  debate  arose  between 
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"  them,  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Boyle's  Lecture  Sermons. 
"'  Dr.  AV.  first  suggested,  and  soon  took  upon  him  to  shew  the 
"  Country  Clergyman,  that  Dr.  C.  had  failed  in  the  proof  of 
'^  the  beinff  and  attribtUes  of  God,  drawn  from  arguments  d 
*^  priori."  He  then  adds,  that  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  Waterland  and  Jackson^  ^'  in  a  private  manner ;"  and 
it  was  agreed,  *'  that  neither  side  should  print  without  mutual 
*•  consent ;"  but  afterwards,  "  the  Country  Clergyman  pro- 
''  posed  to  the  Doctor  to  have  their  papers  printed,"  in  order 
that  Dr.  Clarke  might  have  an  opportunity,  if  he  pleased,  of 
"  taking  the  cause  into  his  own  hands :"  to  which  Dr.  W. 
would  not  consent^  though  the  debate  was  generally  known 
amongst  the  learned  in  the  University;  till  at  length,  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Dr.  Clarke's  death,  Dr.  W.'s  principal  objec- 
tions were  published  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Law's  book. 

This  narrative  (similar  in  its  circumstances  to  the  account 
before  given  by  the  same  author,  of  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Queries*'  relating  to  Clarke's  "  Scripture- Doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity")  renders  it  probable,  that  Waterland's  correspondence 
with  the  Country  Clergyman  on  the  argument  i  priori  was 
communicated  by  the  Country  Clergyman  to  Dr.  Clarke  him- 
self: and  that  the  "  Answer"  to  the  seventh  Letter,  annexed 
to  the  6th  edition  of  his  work,  is  an  Answer  to  what  Dr.  W. 
had  thus  privately  written  to  Jackson.  This  seems  to  be  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Gretton,  in  his  Preface  above  mentioned ;  where,  after 
observing  how  much  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  irritated  by  Water- 
land's  severe  censures  of  his  ''  Demonstration ;"  he  adds,  ''  the 
'^  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  he  sends  forth  a  Letter 
^*  toithout  a  name^  directed  to  a  person  who  could  not  toell  be  mis- 
*'  underttoody  in  maintenance  of  the  argument  d  priori.*'  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  transaction  differed  little  from  that  relating 
to  the  '*  Queries/'  excepting  in  this  circumstance,  that  Dr.  C. 
kept  back  Waterland's  Letter,  and  committed  the  ^^  Answer" 
only  to  the  public  eye. 

After  all,  the  question  respecting  the  argument  d  priori  to 
prove  the  existence  oS  a  First  Cause,  was  only  a  collateral  p<Hnt 
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in  the  Arian  oontroTeny ;  and  this  may  account  for  Waterland*^ 
unwillingness  to  make  it  a  matter  of  public  debate.  ])ut  Dr. 
Clarke  having  thus  attempted  a  refutation  of  his  objections,  an 
opportunity  waa  not  to  be  lost  of  discussing  the  subject  more 
at  lai^ ;  and  this  opportunity  was  offered,  not  very  long  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Law  (Waterland's  intimate  friend")  published 
his  ''  Elnquiry/'  and  added  to  it,  as  a  Supplement,  the  ''  Disscr- 
''  tation,'*  which,  though  anonjinous,  was  well  known  to  be  our 
author's  perfonnance. 

Dr.  W.  begins  this  Dissertation  with  obser>'ing,  *'  that  tlioso 
"  who  had  appeared  as  advocates  for  that  argument  //  priori 
'^  seemed  to  have  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  thing  itself,  or  of 
^  the  terms  they  made  use  of;  that  the  thought ,  however,  wan 
^  not  a  new  thought^  though  perhaps  it  might  be  justly  called  a 
"  new  tenet,  as  having  been  constantly  exploded  for  many 
*"  centuries  upwards,  and  never  once  maintained  by  metajthj- 
"  ticians  or  divinee  ;  that  moreover  it  was  absolutely  untenable, 
^^  yea  and  carried  its  own  confutation  along  with  it,  as  soon  as 
"  nnderstood ;  and  lastly,  that  such  principles  might  bo  ])re- 
"  judicial,  in  some  measure,  both  to  relimon  and  science^  if  they 
*'  should  happen  to  prevail.^' 

To  establish  these  positions,  our  author  proceeds,  first,  to  ^ivo 
an  historical  account  of  the  matter;  Sdly,  an  argujuenfafirf: 
consideration  of  it ;  3dly,  a  view  of  its  bearing  and  fcnfic/trf/, 
with  respect  to  religion  and  science. 

The  historical  inquiry  shews  great  research  into  the  HoholuNtitt 
writings  of  the  middle  ages,  and  some  earlier  produf^tion.s  in 
theology  and  metaphysics.  The  authorities  adduced  an?  of 
high  reputation;   and  the  quotations  from  most  of  thoni  iirr 

n  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  short  Memoir  of  "  Master  of  Ma^d^iliMi  coUcjri. ;  Dr. 

Bishop   Law,   states,   that  "  his  ac-  "  Jortin,   a   name   known    to    every 

'*  quaintance,  during  his  first  residence  "  scholar;  and  Dr.  Taylor,  the  editor 

"  in  the  University,  was  principally  "  of  Demosthenes." 
"  with   Dr.  Waterland,   the    learned 

W'ATERLAXD,  VOL.  I.  I 
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decisive  against  attempting  to  rest  the  proof  of  the  Divine  exist- 
once  and  attributes  upon  such  precarious  grounds. 

The  argumentative  view  of  the  subject  \a  conducted  with  equal 
ability.  It  proves  that  the  term  necessity,  as  applied  to  these 
discussions,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date ;  and  that  the  im- 
proper introduction  of  it  into  Christian  theology  made  it  requi- 
site to  distinguish  carefully  the  several  senses  commonly  affixed 
to  it ;  of  which,  one  only  can  properly  be  applied  to  6od,  as 
opposed  to  mutablej  precarious,  contingent^  dependent  existence; 
but  in  no  sense  can  it  be  predicated  as  antecedmt,  in  the  order 
of  nature  or  of  reason,  to  that  Being  who  is  self-exiitewt,  neces- 
sarily-existerUy  and  emphatically,  the  F^rst  Cause  of  aH  things. 
In  some  of  these  arguments,  our  author  does  justice*  to  the  able 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Gretton  in  his  "  Review,**  and  professes  his 
obligations  to  him.  The  pleas  alleged  by  Dr.  G.  in  his  Answer 
to  the  seventh  Letter  are  also  considered  seriatim,  and  shewn  to 
be  of  insufficient  weight. 

In  the  third  section,  on  the  hurtful  tendency  of  insisting  so 
much  on  d  priori  reasoning.  Dr.  W.  strongly  deprecates  the 
^^  ill  consequence  of  resting  any  important  and  unquestionable 
••  truth  upon  precarious  principles  too  weak  to  support  it. 
'*  This  tends,"  he  observes,  "  to  expose,  rather  than  to  serve  the 
^^  cause  so  pleaded ;  to  render  it  stupectedy  rather  than  to  bring 
"  credit  to  it ;  and  to  give  the  adversaries  a  handle  for  ridicule 
"  or  triumph."'  "  Still  worse,"  he  adds,  "  is  it  to  rest  sueh 
"  a  cause  upon  principles,  which  are  not  only  too  weal  to 
''  bear  it,  but  which  also  in  their  obvious  natural  tendency 
*'  threaten  to  overturn  it :  such  is  really  the  case  with  respect  to 
*'  the  argument  d  priori ;  which  is  so  far  from  establishing 
"  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  (the  point  aimed  at,)  that  it 
^'  proceeds  upon  such  premises  as  admit  no  First  Cause  at  all. 
"  The  pleas  made  for  it  directly  strike  at  the  very  notion  of  a 
"  First  Cause^  proving  (if  they  proved  any  thing)  that  there  can 
*'  be  no  such  thing  as  a  being  uncaused''* 
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From  the  summary  view  which  has  thus  been  taken  of 
Dr.  Wateriand's  labours  in   the  Trinitarian   controversy,   his 
claims  to  that  distinction  and  preeminence  which^  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  eminent  Divines  of  later  date,  have^ 
for  the  most  part,  been  readily  acceded  to  him,  may  be  deemed 
vnquestionable.    He  has  shewn  the  unsoundness  and  fallacy  of 
the  Arian  hypothesis;    that    it  is  neither  reconcilable  with 
Scripture  nor  with  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church ;  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Divine  unity^  properiy  understood,  while 
it  derogates  from  the  Divine  per/edians  ascribed  in  holy  writ 
equally  to  each  Person  in  the  Godhead;  that  it  involves  the 
absurdity  and  the  impiety  of  acknowledging)^  a  supreme  and  an 
inferior  God  as  distinct  objects  of  Divine  worship ;  that  it,  in 
efiect,  reduces  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rank  of  created 
beings,  notwithstanding  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Godhead 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  them ;  and  thus,  instead  of  rendering 
this  inscrutable  mystery  more  consonant  to  reason,  or  more 
accessible    to    our    finite    understandings,   surrounds    it   with 
additional  difficulties  and  perplexities,  incapable  of  any  satis- 
factory solution.     His  opponents,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
parry   these    attacks,  changed  their  mode    of    warfare,   and 
became,  in  their  turn,  assailants  of  the  received  notions  of  the 
Trinity.     Their  chief  reliance  was  either  upon  metaphysical 
arguments  to  prove  the  impossihilUy  of  the  doctrine ;  or  upon 
detached  texts  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  the  supreme  Grodhead 
of  the  Father,  to  the  exclusion,  as  they  maintained,  of  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Godhead.     They  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
every  text  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Supreme  God  is  mentioned 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  Father  only ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  terms  person  and  being,  when  applied  to  the  Godhead, 
are  of  one  and  the  same  signification ;  and  consequently,  that 
the  believers  of  the  doctrine,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  must  be 
either  TritheisU  or  Sabellians.    The  discussion  of  these  points 
necessarily  engaged  our  author  in   metaphysical  distinctions; 
which,  otherwise,  he  was  inclined  to  avoid.     But  it  was  always 
in  subservience  to  the  authoritative  word  of  Sa^ipture^  that  ho 
ventured  into  this  field  of  argument ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  he 

I  2 
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proved  himself  fully  competent  to  meet  even  the  most  powerful 
of  his  antagonists  :  and  seldom,  perhaps,  have  the  keenness  and 
dexterity  of  the  polemic  been  more  under  the  discipline  and 
regulation  of  this  reverential  feeling,  than  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Waterland. 

His  persevering  adversary,  Jackson,  suffered  hardly  any  of  our 
author's  labours  to  pass  uncensured.  He  had  eagerly  espoused 
Dr.  Clarke's  d  priori  demonstration^  before  the  appearance  of 
the  ^'  Dissertation''  appended  to  Mr.  Law's  work :  and  now  he 
a^n  came  forward  to  animadvert  upon  the  Dissertation  with 
his  usual  petulancy  and  coarseness.  In  answer  to  Waterland'^s 
'*  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*"  he  also  put  forth 
a  work,  called,  "  Christian  Liberty  asserted,  and  the  Scripture- 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  vindicated,  1734 :"  and  not  long 
after,  he  sought  to  take  further  revenge  on  his  adversary, 
by  publishing  what  he  strangely  miscalled,  ^^  Memoirs  of  the 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Waterland.""  To  neither  of  these 
did  Waterland  think  fit  to  return  an  answer.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Clarke  there  was  not  the  same  inducement  to  notice  Mr. 
Jackson'^s  performances,  as  there  had  been  whilst  he  was  living, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  approve  and  even  to  aid  his  labours. 
From  the  time  that  Jackson  lost  this  support,  he  became  more 
and  more  regardless  of  the  restraints  of  decorum  and  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  well-trained  disputants.  To  such  scurrili- 
ties, indeed,  as  this  last  piece  abounded  with,  Waterland  could 
not,  with  any  regard  to  his  own  personal  respectability,  con- 
descend to  reply.  Jackson,  however,  met  with  a  pretty  sharp 
rebuke  for  his  '^  Christian  Liberty  asserted"  from  a  writer 
of  great  learning  and  ability,  at  that  time  anonymous,  but 
known  soon  afterwards  to  be  Mr.  Horbery,  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford;  a  writer,  whose  reputation  has  since  been 
established  by  other  theological  writings  of  great  excellence. 

There  is  yet  another  controversy,  in  some  degree  connected 
with  these,  since  it  arose  out  of  some  passages  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
^^  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,^  published  soon  after 
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his  decease,  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Waterland  to  call  for 
animadversion.  But  as  this  controversy  turned  chiefly  upon 
a  different  subject,  the  relative  importance  of  positive  and  moral 
duties,  and  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments, it  may  more  conveniently  be  considered,  in  conjunction 
with  our  author's  other  writings  upon  the  Eucharist,  reserved 
for  a  future  section. 
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SECTION  V. 

WATERLAND's    COXTBOVKRSIAL    WRITINGS    IN    DEFENCE    Ol^ 
CHRISTIANITV    AGAINST    DEISTS. 

JL  HE  period  in  which  Dr,  Waterland  lived  was  strongly  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not  only  against  some  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  against  Christianity  itself.  Infidelity 
and  heresy  grew  and  flourished  together,  as  if  of  kindred 
natures;  and  the  soil  congenial  to  the  one,  was  found  to  be 
no  less  favourable  to  the  other.  Both,  perhaps,  owe  their 
origin  to  that  overweening  pride  of  intellect,  which  disdains  to 
receive,  as  necessary  truth,  any  doctrine  not  discoverable  by  its 
own  excogitative  powers,  or  not,  at  least,  in  unison  with  its  own 
preconceived  notions  of  rectitude  and  fitness.  In  both  also  the 
process  of  reasoning  is  similar.  The  inquirer  in  each  case 
usually  assumes  certain  positions  as  the  basis  of  his  argument, 
for  which  he  claims  the  privilege  of  indisputable  axioms ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  try  the  weight  and  credibility  of  Revelation, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  this  criterion  of  his  own  de- 
vising. Physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  are,  with  him,  paramount 
in  authority  to  any  thing  which  rests  on  faith ;  and  independ- 
ently of  the  testimonies  by  which  that  faith  may  be  supported, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  human  judgment. 
In  the  case  of  infidelity,  this,  for  the  most  part,  is  unhesitatingly 
avowed.     In  that  of  heresy,  though  a  certain  degree  of  deference 
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may  be  professed,  and  even  sincerely  entertained,  for  Revelation 
itself,  and  for  Scripture,  its  written  voucher;  yet  the  bias  of 
a  similar  prepossession  is  almost  always  apparent.  Faith  is  not 
absolutely  discarded ;  but  is  brought  into  subjection  to  a  domi- 
neering spirit,  which  will  never  rest  until  it  has  made  eveiy  other 
authority  bend  to  its  decrees. 

It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit, 
that  the  course  of  Deism  in  this  country,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time^  ran  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  heterodoxy. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
and  Toland,  the  follower  of  Spinosa^  were  contemporary  with 
Biddle,  Firmin,  and  the  host  of  Anti-Trinitarians  who  poured 
forth  their  lucubrations  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  labours  of 
Bishop  Bull.  In  the  next  generation,  Chubb,  Morgan,  Collins, 
and  Tindal,  united  their  forces  against  revealed  religion  ;  while 
Whiston,  Emlyn,  and  Clarke  were  maintaining  tenets  at 
▼ari^uice  with  Qome  of  its  essential  doctrines.  Whoever  is 
conversant  with  the  Anti- Trinitarian  writers  of  the  former 
period  will  perceive  that  they  wantonly,  or  inconsiderately,  put 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  party ;  who  would  hardly 
fail  to  render  them  available  to  their  purpose.  So  little 
reverence  did  they  sometimes  shew  for  sacred  writ,  and  so  bold 
and  unqualified  were  their  assertions  of  the  supremacy  of  human 
judgment  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  that  scarcely  could  the 
most  determined  unbeliever  desire  to  have  principles  conceded 
to  him,  better  adapted  to  his  own  views.  The  same  charge 
does  not,  indeed,  apply,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  those  of  the 
miooeeding  generation,  who  controverted  some  of  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Whiston,  with  a  strange  obliquity 
of  understanding,  and  some  unaccountable  prepossessions  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  had  a  strong  vein  of  piety  within  him,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  reverence  for  Scripture  and  antiquity,  which 
led  him  to  think  somewhat  meanly  of  metaphysical  and  ab- 
stract reasonings  upon  theological  subjects.  Dr.  Clarke,  too, 
must  not  be  reckoned  among  those  who  presumptuously  op- 
posed reason  to  faith,  or  intentionally  undervalued  the  sacred 
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writings.  In  the  writings  also  of  Emlyn,  there  is  a  cast  of 
seriousness^  sobriety,  and  modesty,  which  indicates  a  disposition 
abhorrent  of  profaneness  or  irreverence.  Yet  in  all  these,  and 
still  more  in  Dr.  darkey's  supporters,  Whitby,  Sykes,  and 
Jackson,  the  right  of  human  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  to  found  their  credibility  or  incredibility 
upon  abstract  metaphysical  trutlis,  is  too  often  either  virtually 
or  expressly  assumed.  Of  this,  several  instances  have  already 
been  produced  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  Dr.Waterland^s  opposition  to  their  tenets 
was  grounded  upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  thus 
placing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  a  footing  which  might 
endanger  Christianity  itself.  He  justly  deprecated  any  argu- 
ments which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
upon  points  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  and  on  which 
the  light  of  Revelation  only  could  give  us  adequate  information. 
These  he  maintained  to  be  the  distinct  province  of  faith  only ; 
and  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom. 

Among  the  deistical  writers  above  mentioned,  there  were 
several  who  aflFected  not  only  great  regard  for  natural  religion, 
but  so  much  good-will  towards  Christianity  also,  as  to  be 
desirous  of  rendering  it  conformable  to  that  standard  of  per- 
fection which  human  reason  would  prescribe.  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  led  the  way  in  these  insidious  professions.  Morgan 
took  infinite  pains  to  confound  Uevelation  with  reason,  and 
to  reduce  them  both  to  the  same  standard.  Yet  he  did  not 
so  openly  avow  his  unbelief  as  some  of  his  coadjutors ;  and  he 
had  taken  a  part  with  the  Arians  in  the  controvei*8y  against 
Waterland.  Chubb,  afterwards  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
virulent  opponents  of  Christianity,  began  his  career  as  a 
defender  of  Arianism^  and  was  one  of  those  who  sought 
distinction  by  writing  against  Waterland  <>.     For  a  while,  he 

*^  It  is  said,  that  his  inclination  Salisbury,  under  his  own  management 
leading  him  chiefly  to  theological  and  direction,  for  debating  upon  such 
inquiries,  he  formed  a  little  society  at    subjects;  and  the  controversy  between 
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appears  to  have  been  much  in  favour  with  some  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
friends ;  who  could  not,  however,  give  him  countenance  in  the 
part  he  subsequently  undertook.  But  thejmost  popular  writer 
of  this  description  was  Tindal;  who,  to  give  the  greater 
plausibility  to  his  designs,  called  himself  a  Christian  deist^  and 
published  his  work,  entitled,  '^  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
*•  Creation,''  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  whatever  had 
been  revealed  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  wliich  had 
any  pretensions  to  credibility,  was  merely  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature ;  and  that  no  otherwise  were  men  obliged  to 
accept  or  to  believe  it,  than  as  derived  from  that  source,  the 
only  legitimate  authority  to  which  rational  beings  could  be 
bound  to  submit. 

Soon  after  this  work  appeared,  in  the  year  1730,  Dr.  Water- 
land  published,  in  answer  to  it,  the  first  part  of  his  ^^  Scripture 
"  vindicated ;"  in  the  introduction  to  which,  he  observes,  that 
TindaFs  book  ''  is  a  declamatory  libel,  against  revealed  religion, 
**  under  colour  and  pretence  of  setting  up  natural  religion  in  its 
**■  place ;"  and  that  "  the  author  probably  had  no  more  regard 
"  for  natural  religion  than  he  had  for  revealed ;"  the  latter  being 
in  reality  necessary  to  the  support  and  perfection  of  the  former ; 
which,  separated  from  this,  is  '^  without  lights  suiBcient  to 
"  explain  it,  or  guards  to  fence  it,  or  sanctions  to  bind  it.""  Dr. 
Waterland  further  remarks,  that  two  purposes  are  visibly  intended 
in  this  performance ;  "  one  to  mli/i/  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
"  the  author  does  very  frankly,  and  without  disguise  ;  the  other, 
*'  to  magnify  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  artificial  part,  and 
**  can  pass  for  nothing  else  but  hypocrisy.'"  Dr.  Waterland's 
design  was  "  only  upon  the  scriptural  part,  to  rescue  the  word 
"  of  God  from  misrepresentation  and  censure,  from  the  rc- 
**  preaches  and  blasphemies  of  foolish  men."" 

Clarke  and  Waterland  beinpf  brought  upon  it,   in   a  dihsertation,   entitled, 

under  the  cognizance  of  this  theo-  **  ITie    Supremacy    of    the     Father 

logical  assembly,  he  drew  up,  at  the  "  asserted." 
request  of  its  members,  his  sentiments 
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The  t^xts  of  Scripture  which  Dr.  W.  undertakes  to  vindicate 
against  this  unprincipled  scoffer  are  limited  to  the  Old  Testament 
only ;  and  they  are  arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which 
Tindal  introduces  them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms ; 
but  as  they  stand  in  holy  writ,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of 
expository  illustrations.  This^r^  part  extends  no  further  than 
to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

A  work  of  this  description  hardly  admits  of  analysis  or  of 
abridgment.  Its  chief  requisites  are  perspicuity^  acuteness  in 
the  detection  of  sophistry^  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  such 
interpretations  as  are  least  liable  to  misconstruction.  That 
Waterland's  talents  were  well  suited  to  such  an  undertaking, 
was  attested  by  the  general  opinion  passed  upon  his  former 
productions ;  and  that  they  were  successfully  applied  in  the 
present  instance  may  be  inferred  from  this,  among  other  tokens^ 
that  few  vindications  of  a  similar  kind  have  since  been  attempted, 
without  borrowing  from  his  stores.  He  himself,  indeed,  did  not 
affect  novelty  or  originality  in  the  execution  of  the  design ;  but 
referred  frequently  to  the  best  authorities  in  our  own  Church, 
and  among  foreign  divines,  in  confirmation  of  his  remarks.  Not 
only  was  an  additional  weight  and  sanction  thus  given  to  his 
Vindication ;  but  the  ignorance  or  perverseness  of  the  infidel 
writer  whom  he  opposed  became  so  much  the  more  evident, 
from  the  proof  that  his  trite  and  superficial  objections  had  been 
before  repeatedly  advanced  and  refuted.  Waterland  has  clearly 
shewn^  that  several  of  his  most  pointed  sarcasms  were  the  result 
of  no  deeper  reading  or  inquiry  than  the  writings  of  men  almost 
his  own  contemporaries,  and  of  his  own  persuasion ;  particularly 
those  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  had  evidently  been  in- 
debted not  only  for  the  substance,  but  the  expression,  of  many 
of  his  sentiments. 

The  matters  considered  in  this  first  part,  though  not  numerous, 
are  of  high  importance.  The  points  most  largely  discussed  are 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  fall,  the  origin  of  circumcision. 
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and  Abraham's  offering  up  of  Isaac.  The  remaining  topics 
relate  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  the  history  of  Abraham,  to  the 
origin  of  language,  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  the  token  of  the 
rainbow,  the  blessing  surreptitiously  obtained  by  Jacob,  and  the 
history  of  Judah  and  Taraar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Waterland's  tnode  of  de- 
fending Scripture  against  the  attacks  of  an  infidel,  who  pretended 
to  set  up  reason  against  Revelation,  would  pass  unconsured  either 
by  the  Deists  themselves,  or  by  those  advocates  of  revealed  re- 
ligion who  had  given  countenance  to  the  favourite  maxim,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  enforced  as  an  article  of  belief,  which  could 
not  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  mane's  private 
judgment.  In  opposition  to  this  principle,  Waterland,  though 
always  disposed  to  give  human  reason  its  full  scope  upon  matters 
fairly  within  its  reach,  hesitated  not  to  vindicate,  upon  other 
grounds,  those  which  were  beyond  its  sphere.  He  contended, 
ihski  faith  in  God's  word  and  obedience  to  His  will  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  our  reliance  upon  their  truth,  whether  or  not  it  were 
given  us  to  discover  their  absolute  fitness  and  expediency.  He 
maintained  also,  that  the  actions  even  of  the  most  exemplary 
characters  in  holy  writ  were  to  be  judged  of  by  their  conformity 
to  this  rule ;  that  it  was  sufficient  for  their  justification,  if  the 
proof  were  clear  that  they  acted  under  the  special  injunctions 
of  the  Almighty,  or  were  sanctioned  by  his  approval ;  and  that 
to  heap  obloquy  and  ridicule  upon  them  for  their  conduct  in 
these  respects,  was  not  to  uphold  moral  rectitude  upon  its  just 
and  proper  principles ;  but  was  virtually  to  cast  the  imputation 
of  iniquity  upon  the  Divine  Lawgiver  himself,  the  Moral  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  and  thus  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  practical  religion,  obedience  to  the  Divine  will. 

Sentiments  so  adverse  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  most  of 
his  opponents  did  not  escape  severe  animadversion ;  and  charges 
were  heaped  upon  him  of  giving  advantage  and  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  by  placing  the  vindication  of  Scripture  on 
untenable    ground.     Tindal  himself,   having  already   smarted 
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under  the  animadversions  of  Bishop  Gibson's  two  pastoral 
Letters,  took  the  opportunity,  in  a  reply  to  the  second  of  those 
Letters,  to  subjoin  some  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Waterland's  Scrip- 
"  ture  vindicated.""  This  publication  Dr.  W.  deemed  unworthy 
of  reply.  Adverting  to  it,  in  the  opening  of  his  second  part  of 
*•  Scripture  vindicated/'  he  observes,  "  There  has  appeared  a 
"  pamphlet,  called,  '  A  second  Address,"*  which  pretends  to 
"  make  some  exceptions  to  what  I  had  written  upon  the  former 
''  texts.  But  the  performance  is  so  low,  that  my  readers  would 
"  not  excuse  my  stopping  one  moment  about  it.  The  author, 
**  I  perceive,  had  exhausted  himself  in  his  great  toork^  and  it  is 
"  but  very  little  reinforcement  we  are  to  expect  from  him.  He 
"  has  shewn  that  he  can  railj  which  nobody  doubted  of:  and 
''  so  he  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  this  new  trouble. 
"  He  shall  say  what  he  pleases,  for  the  present,  of  the  Vindi- 
"  cator:' 

A  much  more  considerable  adversary,  however,  now  took  the 
field.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  from  an  early  period  of  their 
academical  history,  had  manifested  much  personal  ill-will  to- 
wards Waterland,  his  too  successful  competitor  in  literature 
and  in  public  esteem ;  and  had  also  already  discovered  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  far  from  favourable  to  revealed  religion.  Scarcely 
could  the  first  part  of  **  Scripture  vindicated"  have  got  into 
general  circulation,  before  it  was  assailed  by  this  eager  dis- 
putant, in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  addressed  as  ''A  Letter 
*'  to  Dr.  Waterland,  containing  some  Remarks  on  his  Vindica- 
**  tion  of  Scripture,  in  answer  to  a  book,  entitled,  Christianity 
*'  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  together  with  a  sketch  or  plan  of 
"  another  answer  to  the  said  book.  1731.""  The  attack  is 
vehement,  but  unguarded ;  ofiensive  in  its  personalities ;  rash 
in  its  principles  and  its  positions ;  regardless  of  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  them ;  and  directed,  at  all  hazards,  to  the 
inflicting  of  a  wound  upon  his  adversary,  whatever  injury  might 
incidentally  accrue  from  it  even  to  religion  itself. 

After  deprecating  any   disrespectful   treatment   of  deistical 
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writers^  and  intimating  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  render- 
ing them  favourable  to  Christianity  would  be  to  concede  to 
them  the  principles  on  which  they  reason,  and  to  detract  some- 
what from  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Scriptures,  he  proceeds 
to  the  discussion  of  those  points  in  which  he  conceives  the 
sacred  writings  to  be  most  vulnerable,  and  Dr.  Waterland's 
Vindication  to  have  most  completely  failed.  The  Mosaic 
account  of  the  fall  he  treats  as  a  mystical  fable ;  and  ridicules, 
in  every  variety  of  contemptuous  expression,  its  literal  inter- 
pretation. The  institution  of  circumcision  he  conceives  to  rest 
upon  no  satisfactory  proof  oi  Divine  authority  ;  but  to  have  been 
evidently  borrowed  by  Moses  from  the  Egyptians.  In  touching 
upon  this  topic,  he  recommends  ^^  moderate  and  qualified  senti' 
''  ments  concerning  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
"  the  Divine  inspiration  of  ita  founder,  Moses;  which  will  other- 
**  wise  prove  a  stumblingblock  to  men  of  understanding.'^  The 
account  of  the  confusion  at  Babel  is  also  given  up,  as  unworthy 
of  credit.  Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  these 
subjects,  and  protested  against  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  proceeds  to  his  plan  of  another  answer  to  TindaPs 
book.  This  plan  consists  almost  entirely  of  arguments  grounded 
upon  hypothetical  concessions  to  the  Deists ;  in  order  to  convince 
them,  that  ^'  should  we  allow  Christianity  to  be  a  mere  imposture, 
^^  on  a  level  only  with  all  the  ot/ier  impostures  that  have  obtained  in 
"  the  world,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  from  the  dictates 
*^  of  reasoHy  that  an  attempt  to  overturn  it,  as  it  is  now  esta- 
"  blished  by  law^  derived  from  our  ancestors^  confirmed  by  the 
^^  belief  and  practice  of  so  many  ages^  must  be  criminal  and  im- 
^*  moraV*  Upon  this  notable  plan,  the  author  would  undertake 
to  build  the  only  defence  of  Christianity,  that  men  of  reason  and 
understanding  can  approve ! 

It  was  unnecessary  for  Waterland  himself  to  undertake  the 
castigation  of  this  performance.  Though  anonymous,  its  author 
was  sufficiently  known;  and  that  the  sentiments  it  contained 
should  issue  from  such  a  quarter,  was  deeply  felt  as  a  discredit 
reflected  upon  the  Church,  and  upon  reUgion  itself.     The  fore- 
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most  among  those  who  animadverted  upon  its  contents  was  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  who  published,  but  without  his  name,  "  A 
"  Reply  to  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  setting  forth  the  many 
"  falsehoods,  both  in  the  quotations  and  the  historical  facts,  by 
"  which  the  Letter-Writer  had  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
"  authority  of  Moses.'^  This  tract  is  very  dispassionately,  ably, 
and  successfully  argued.  Its  design  was  not  so  much  to  defend 
Dr.  W.  or  to  enter  into  the  dispute  betwixt  him  and  Tindal, 
as  to  expostulate  with  the  Letter -Writer  on  the  gross  mis- 
statements in  his  pamphlet.  This  was  done  with  so  much  spirit 
and  effect,  that  Middleton  felt  it  necessary  to  put  forth  (though 
not  till  nearly  a  year  afterwards)  ''  A  Defence  of  the  Letter  to 
"  Dr.  Waterland.""  Here  he  evidently  betrayed  a  consciousness 
of  having  rashly  committed  himself  upon  certain  points  vitally 
affecting  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  of  having 
hazarded  opinions^  or  insinuations,  at  least,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  Scripture-records.  He  endeavours  to  shake 
off  the  imputation  ofscepticism^and  of  prejudice  against  revealed 
religion,  by  declaring  himself  to  be  ^'  a  irtte  friend  to  Christian- 
'*•  ity,^^  and  by  reiterated  and  vehement  complaints,  that  any 
suspicions  to  the  contrary  should  have  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  expresses,  however,  a  wish  to  "  explain  himself  more  clearly 
"  in  some  points,  where,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  might 
"  perhaps  have  given  offence.^'  Yet  on  these  points  no  such 
explanation  as  might  remove  the  suspicions  is  to  be  found.  His 
^'  Defence"  is  chiefly  confined  to  matters  of  criticism,  and  to  the 
falsifications  charged  upon  him  in  the  ^^  Reply .^'  His  dexterity 
in  repelling  or  evading  his  adversary's  blows,  his  spirit  and 
vigour  in  seiiing  the  opportunity  of  any  fresh  assault,  his  un- 
daunted ease  and  effrontery  under  every  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage in  the  contest,  discover  talents  and  attainments  of  a 
superior  order.  But  the  unfortunate  bias  his  mind  had  probably 
received  at  an  earlier  period  was  undoubtedly  increased  by 
acrimonious  personal  feelings ;  and  this,  together  with  a  disdain 
of  control,  and  a  contempt  for  received  opinions  on  matters 
where  individual  judgment  ought  least  confidently  to  be  trusted, 
rendered  him  captious^  inconsiderate,  and  overbearing.     Dr. 
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Pearoe  had  the  advantage  of  qualities  better  suited  than  these 
to  the  purpose  he  had  taken  in  hand.  His  abilities  were  solid, 
his  acquirements  extensive  and  highly  respectable^  his  temper 
firm  and  even,  his  learning  sound,  his  sentiments  under  the 
regulation  of  the  purest  religious  principles.  He  felt  accordingly 
a  proper  degree  of  confidence  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused; 
and  was  not  deterred  by  the  contumelies  heaped  upon  him  by 
his  opponent,  from  returning  to  the  conflict.  This  he  did  in 
**  A  Beply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland," 
published  in  1732. 

In  this  ^^  Beply^  fifteen  charges  of  misquotation  before  alleged 
are  re-considered,  and  Dr.  Middleton's  defence  of  them  is  shewn 
to  be  evasive  and  inefficient.  But  the  *'  Defence'*  having  more 
fully  disclosed  the  author's  sentiments  upon  some  points  affecting 
the  authority  of  Moses,  the  latter  part  of  the  "  Reply""  examines 
at  large  what  had  been  offered  upon  these  two  questions; 
Whether  Mosetfs  accotmt  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  or  not;  and  whether  the  religion  and  laws 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Jews  had  a  Divine  origin  and  authority  : 
and  Dr.  Pearce  clearly  shews  that  Dr.  M.  had  at  last  reduced 
himself  to  the  dilemma,  of  either  retracting  some  of  his  opinions, 
or  of  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  deemed  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  to  be  scarcely  better  substantiated  than  that  of 
any  legislator,  real  or  fabulous,  of  heathen  antiquity. 

Dr  Middleton^s  character  as  a  believer  in  revealed  religion 
being  thus  at  stake,  he  again  came  forth  with  ''  Some  Remarks"' 
on  the  Reply ;  "  wherein""  (as  the  title-page  states)  "  the 
"  author's  sentiments,  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute, 
'^  are  fully  and  clearly  explained  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
"  promised."  This  pamphlet,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  author's  ultimatum  upon  these  points ;  and  accordingly, 
after  again  going  over  much  of  the  same  ground  as  before,  in 
repelling  the  charge  of  misquotations  and  falsifications,  he  takes 
up  the  main  question  of  the  authority  of  Moses.  He  acknow- 
ledges a  general  belief  of  the  Divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the 
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books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  presumed  from  his  having  before  declared  himself 
to  be  a  sincere  Christian.  Respecting  Moses,  he  allows  him  to 
''  have  been  a  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  who  in  an  extraor* 
''  dinary  and  miraculous  manner  was  favoured^  assisted,  and 
'*  inspired  by  God  in  the  institution  of  his  laws  and  religion, 
''  and  consequently  had  a  Divine  authority^  which  is  frequently 
'*  appealed  to  and  confirmed  in  tlie  New  Testament.'*  He  asserts, 
nevertheless,  ''  that  we  are  under  no  obligation  of  reason  or  reli- 
*'  gion^  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  absolute  and  universal 
"  inspiration  ;"  and  the  contrary  opinion  he  holds  to  be  **  neces^ 
^^  sary  to  a  rational  defence  of  religion.'*  He  alleges  the  atten- 
tion of  Moses  to  the  suggestions  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  judges  over  the  Israelites,  and  some 
supposed  inconsistencies  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  in 
refutation  of  the  received  opinion,  that  Moses  and  the  Evangelists 
were  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  a  Divine  unerring  Spirit. 
After  more  to  the  same  effect,  he  states  the  general  result  of  his 
own  view  of  the  subject  to  be  as  follows.  ''  I.  That  the  Jews 
''  borrowed  some  of  their  ceremonies  and  customs  from  Egypt. 
'*  2.  That  the  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  arts  and  learning 
•*  in  Moses's  time.  3,  That  the  primitive  writers,  in  order  to 
^*  vindicate  Scripture,  thought  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
**  recur  to  allegory.  4.  That  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  ahsolute 
"  and  wiiversal  inspiration.**  In  conclusion  he  adds,  ''  If  reli- 
"  gion  indeed  consists  in  what  our  modem  apologists  seem  to 
**  place  it,  the  depreciating  moral  duties,  and  the  depressing 
"  natural  reason ;  itthe  duty  of  it  be,  what  their  practice  seems 
"  to  intimate,  to  hate^  and  persecute  for  a  different  way  of  think- 
"  ingy  in  points  where  the  best  and  wisest  have  never  agreed ; 
**  then  I  declare  myself  an  infidel,  and  to  have  no  share  of  that 
*'  religion.  But  if  to  live  strictly  and  think  freely;  to  practise 
**  what  is  moral,  and  to  believe  what  is  rational^  be  consistent 
''  with  the  sincere  profession  of  Christianity ;  then  I  shall  always 
''  acquit  myself  like  one  of  its  truest  professors.*'*  In  this  statement 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  less  exceptionable,  or  more 
plausible  at  least,  than  in  what  had  before  dropped  from  his  pen ; 
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eoDTeyed  also  in  a  tone  and  temper  somewhat  subdued,  though 
still  rdnotant  to  jrield.  Throughout  the  tract,  considerable 
anxiety  is  shewn,  to  stand  better  than  he  had  done  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  But  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  in- 
genuousness and  fair  dealing,  in  the  representation  both  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  of  those  of  his  opponents.  No  line  of 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  authority  which  attaches  to 
every  part  of  a  generally  inspired  writing,  whatever  its  subject 
may  be^  and  the  absolute  dictation  of  every  part  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  his  opponents  are  presumed 
to  oontend  for  the  latter;  and  he  himself,  he  would  pretend, 
never  disputed  against  the  former.  Yet  the  advocates  for  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  are  driven  to  no  necessity  of 
maintaining  more  than  the  absolute  and  universal  authority  of 
every  portion  of  it,  as  written  under  that  Divine  superintendence 
which  guarded  the  writers  from  error  and  falsehood  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  Dr.  M.'s  hjrpothesis,  of  an  occasional  and 
partial  superintendence  only,  an  opening  is  left,  (of  which  he 
shewed  a  most  ready  disposition  to  avail  himself,)  to  get  rid  of 
the  Dicine  authority  of  any  part  of  the  sacred  word,  which  did 
not  approve  itself  to  his  judgment.  Thus  he  might  take  what 
liberties  he  pleased  in  cuUing  from  Scripture  so  much  only  as 
would  accord  with  his  system,  and  regard  the  rest  as  of  no  more 
weight  than  mere  human  writings.  In  like  manner,  if  religion 
were  allowed  to  depress  natural  reason,  he  would  have  no  share 
in  it,  and  was  ready  to  declare  himself  an  infidel.  If  it  would 
allow  him  to  think  freely,  and  to  believe  only  what  is  rational, 
he  was  content  to  act  like  one  of  its  truest  professors.  Who 
does  not  see  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  this  contrast ;  that  it 
is  meant  to  represent  all  who  repose  faith  in  Revelation  upon 
the  ground  of  its  Divine  authority  and  inspiration,  as  irrational 
believers;  and  those  only  as  rational,  who  pay  no  other  deference 
to  it,  than  that  which  they  would  yield  to  any  human  compositions 
which  agreed  with  their  own  sentiments  and  persuasions ! 

Here  this  controversy  terminated,  so  far  as  Dr.  Pearce  was 
concerned   in  it;    though   Middleton,  in   the  following  year, 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  K 
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published  his  ^'  Remarks  on  some  Observations/'  addressed 
to  him  by  another  writer^  respecting  the  foregoing  pamphlets. 
No  new  matter  was,  however,  brought  forward ;  nor  any  thing 
remarkable,  except  the  increased  solicitude  shewn  by  the  author, 
to  clear  himself  from  the  imputations  which  were  now  so  gene- 
rally fastened  upon  him. 

During  the  above  dispute.  Dr.  Waterland,  not  at  all  diverted 
from  his  purpose^  proceeded  in  his  design,  without  taking 
any  share  in  these  collateral  discussions.  The  second  part  of 
hia  *'  Scripture  vindicated'"  was  published  in  1731,  not  long 
after  the  first.  It  carries  on  the  examination  of  texts  objected 
to  by  Tindal,  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  seo^^nd  book  of 
Kings.  These  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  first 
part ;  and  of  not  less  importance.  The  personal  character  and  ' 
conduct  of  Moses,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
miracles  of  Joshua,  the  narratives  of  Balaam,  of  Jael,  of 
Jephthah,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the 
history  and  character  of  David,  the  conduct  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  with  many  other  occurrences  familiar  to  infidel  writers, 
as  standing  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  malicious  ingenuity, 
are  touched  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  cleared  from  that  odious 
colouring  with  which  Tindal  had  disguised  them.  A  strong 
and  affecting  expostulation  is  then  addressed  to  the  author 
himself,  on  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  attempts  to  bereave 
mankind  of  their  best  hopes  and  their  most  salutary  fears, 
by  undermining  the  only  effectual  sanctions  of  morality  itself, 
and  the  expectation  of  a  future  state ;  and  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  is  likened  to  the  most  flagitious  of  the  ancient  Epi- 
cureans, in  their  endeavours  to  root  out  every  sentiment  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue  from  the  human  mind. 

To  this  second  part  of  our  author's  work  is  subjoined  a 
"  Postscript,  in  answer  to  such  as  pretend  that  the  bulk  of 
''  mankind^  for  4000  years,  were  without  Revelation,  and  had 
"  no  other  guide  but  reason.''  This  was  occasioned  by  a  tract 
which  Dr.Sykes  had  then  recently  published,  entitled,  ^^The  true 
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^^  Foundations  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  aaserted/'  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Supplement  to  his  treatise,  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligation  of  the  Sacraments.  The  matter  of  the 
pottseript^  however,  extends  only  to  the  point  above  stated, 
as  haying  a  more  immediate  connection  with  his  ^^  Scripture 
«« vindicated  i"  in  the  first  part  of  which  it  had  been  briefly 
noticed,  in  refutation  of  one  of  Tindal's  cavils.  The  point  itself 
is  certainly  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  often  been 
satisfactorily  cleared,  for  the  removal  of  any  prejudice  that  may 
arise  from  it  to  the  credibility  of  revealed  religion.  Dr.  W. 
briefly,  but  fully,  considers  the  question ;  and  shews  that  the 
objections  raised  upon  it  by  Dr.  Sykes  and  others  are  not 
warranted,  either  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  by  the  reasoning 
grounded  upon  them;  since  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence, 
that,  during  the  4000  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  '^  the 
"  bulk  of  mankind,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  were 
''  ever  left  so  destitute  of  opportunities,  or  so  barred  from  all 
^  access  to  divine  Bevekition,  as  the  objection  supposes.*"  Nor 
can  it  be  proved  that  during  that  time  '^  either  the  religion  or 
*'  the  morality  which  the  Pagans  had,  (so  far  as  it  was  true  and 
"  right,)  was  wrought  out  by  mere  reason,  or  that  it  was  not  in 
''a  great  measure  the  remains  of  ancient  Bevelation,  handed 
<'  down  by  tradition.^*  To  ground  an  argument,  therefore,  upon 
this,  for  the  sufficiency  of  mere  natural  lights  or  unassisted 
fiMiofi,  is  supposing  what  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  what  is, 
more  probably,  contrary  to  fact.  There  is  also  another  fallacy 
in  thus  pleading  the  sufficiency  of  reason*  To  speak  of  it  as 
absohiiely  sufficient,  is  to  contradict  its  own  suggestions,  since  it 
perpetually  makes  us  sensible  of  its  insufficiency  in  matters 
of  religious  truth.  This  is  one  of  its  first  lessons.  That  it 
may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  nothing  else,  to  excuse  invincible 
ignorance,  we  may  hope  and  believe ;  but  not  to  excuse  neglect 
or  disregard  of  the  light  and  knowledge  superadded  by  Bscela- 
tion.  And,  after  all,  it  is  only  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
that  the  honest  endeavours  even  of  the  most  blind  and  ignorant 
wiO  be  mercifully  accepted. 
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Dr.  Sykes  published  a  short  "  answer^'  to  this  "  postscript/' 
complaining  that  he  had  been  misrepresented  as ''  depreciating 
*'  the  use  of  Revelation  r  restating  his  former  argument,  that  ''^ 
^'  reason  be  not  a  sufficient  auide  in  matters  of  religion,  a  great 
"  part  of  mankind  had  no  sufficient  guide  to  direct  them  in  their 
"  duties ;"  and  inferring  from  thence,  "  the  sufficiency  of  reason 
*^  to  direct  men  to  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  know ;"' 
since  '*Ood  would  be  unjust  and  cruel,  if  he  required  chU^ 
"  where  men  had  not  sufficient  means  to  acquaint  them  with  it." 
Against  the  evidences  adduced  by  Waterland,  to  shew  the 
probability  that  mankind  had  not  in  general  been  so  destitute  as 
Dr.  Sykes  had  presumed  them  to  be,  of  any  aid  but  that  of  their 
own  reason  and  the  light  of  nature ;  he  insists,  that  there  being 
no  positive  proof  from  Scripture  that  Revelation  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  but  a  small  portion  of  mankind,  and  not  even 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
€rod  and  of  moral  duties ;  all  such  conjectures  are  of  no  avail ; 
and  therefore,  it  is  still  to  be  maintained,  that  reason  alone 
might  be,  and  must  have  been  sufficient,  to  teach  the  immortaiity 
of  the  soul,  to  shew  them  how  to  serve  Gt>d  acceptably,  and  also 
how  a  sinner  might  be  reconciled  to  Ood  after  he  had  offended 
him.  This  he  asserts  must  have  been  the  case  even  with  Adam, 
with  Noah,  with  Abraham,  and  with  all  the  Patriarchs;  to 
whom  it  is  not  expressly  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul^s 
immortality,  or  any  mode  of  religious  worship,  or  any  code  of 
moral  duty  was  taught  by  Revelation.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  argument  by  which  the  author  thinks  he  has  established  the 
sufficiency  of  reason;  meaning,  as  he  declares,  by  that  term, 
"  that  men  are  enabled,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  they  have  to 
"  think  and  judge,  to  discover  every  duty  that  is  required  of 
"  them,  in  order  to  their  being  accepted  by  God."  Yet  is  he 
indignant  beyond  measure,  that  he  should  be  charged  with 
depreciating  the  use  of  Revelation, 

Dr.  Waterland   pursued   this    controversy  no  further ;    but 
went   on  to  the   completion   of  his  third  part  of  "  Scripture 
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'*  viDdioated,"  published  in  173^  and  which  extends  through  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Various  passages  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by 
infidel  writers  with  inconsistency,  injustice,  or  absurdity, 
are  here  examined ;  and  occasionally  some  collateral  topics  are 
entered  into,  tending  to  their  further  elucidation.  No  extra- 
neous matter,  however,  is  attached  to  this  part,  either  in  the 
way  of  preface  or  of  appendix.  The  author  only  intimates, 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  work,  that  ''  there  remained  still 
'*  some  texts  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  objector  had 
*'*'  been  tampering  with,  in  the  same  way,  and  which,'*'  (he  adds,) 
''  if  Ood  grants  me  life  and  health,  will  be  all  distinctly 
"  considered  in  a  fourth  part^  to  follow  this  in  due  time.*** 
This  fourth  part,  however,  was  never  published.  Whether 
it  was  ever  taken  in  hand,  or  why  it  was  laid  aside,  does 
not  appear. 

The  above  three  parts  of  "  Scripture  vindicated"  were  after- 
wards republished  in  one  volume ;  and  to  a  subsequent  edition 
of  them  was  prefixed  a  general  preface,  or  preliminary  disser- 
tation "  concerning  the  various  kinds  of  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
"  ture,  and  of  the  several  names  which  they  have  or  may  go 
*'  under.*"  These  are  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  literal^ 
figurative,  and  mystical.  The  literal  admits  of  a  subdivision 
into  two  main  branches,  historical  and  doctrinal.  Of  the 
figurative,  there  may  be  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  tropes  or 
figures  of  rhetoric.  Mystical  interpretation  (whether  of  words 
or  things)  is  distributed  into  four  several  kinds,  parabolical, 
symbolical,  typical,  and  allegorical.  All  these  are  explained 
with  our  author's  accustomed  accuracy,  and  are  illustrated  by 
apposite  examples ;  the  whole  forming  an  excellent  elementary 
treatise  for  theological  students,  as  well  as  for  more  general  use. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  written,  this  subject  had  not  been 
systematically  treated  by  any  of  our  English  Divines.  Glassius's 
''  Philologia  sacra"*"  was  the  chief  work  of  the  kind  among 
foreign  writers ;  and  to  this  work  Dr.  Waterland  acknowledges 
his  obligations. 
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Another  production,  of  a  lighter  kind,  but  executed  with 
much  spirit  and  vivacity,  was  published  by  our  author  about 
the  same  time,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
*'  St.  David''s ;  particularly  in  relation  to  the  charge  of  perse- 
''  cution :  in  answer  to  Jonathan  Jones,  Esq.  17S0."  This 
was  written,  in  consequence  of  a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
Bishop  (Dr.  Smalbroke)  by  an  obscure  infidel  writer ;  of  whom, 
or  his  pamphlet,  no  further  information  has  been  obt^ned,  than 
that  which  is  supplied  by  Waterland's  answer.  It  bore  the 
title  of  '^  Instructions  to  the  Bight  Beverend  Bichard,  Lord 
"  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  in  Defence  of  Beligious  Liberty,  by 
"  Jonathan  Jones,  Esquire/^  Whether  this  was  a  real  or  a 
fictitious  name  is  doubtful.  Probably,  it  was  assumed  for  the 
purpose;  the  pamphlet  being  nothing  more  than  a  railing 
accusation  against  the  Bishop,  as  an  instigator  to  persecution, 
and  an  enemy  to  religious  liberty ;  and  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  consisted  in  the  Bishop's  having  recommended,  that 
some  restraints  should  be  imposed  upon  licentious  infidel 
writers,  and  the  laws  more  strictly  enforced  against  them. 

The  usual  topics  brought  forward  by  writers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  claiming  the  unlimited  right  of  private  judgment, 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Jones  with  no 
small  portion  of  flippancy,  conceit,  and  confidence.  But,  as  Dr. 
Waterland  observes,  '^  it  is  not  merely  liberty  of  private 
^^  judgment,  that  the  fraternity  are  contending  for,  but  liberty  of 
'^  setting  up  as  apostles  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  the 
**  Christian  guides,  and  to  draw  away  people  from  paying  any 
"  respect  or  deference  to  christ  and  his  religion :"  and  when 
they  clamour  against  the  laws  which  punish  blasphemy  and 
profaneness,  irreligion  and  immorality,  they  confound  perse- 
cution with  prosecution ;  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
being  punished  ^'for  religion^  for  conscience^  for  truth^'*  and 
being  punished  ''  for  no  religion^  no  conscience^  no  truths  The 
author  had  vehemently  charged  the  Bishop  with  taking  ven- 
geance out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  with  maintaining 
religion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  calling  upon  the  sovereign  to 
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**  ceafle  to  be  the  father  of  his  people,  that  he  may  become  de- 
**  fender  of  the  faith/'  and  to  "  force  them^  against  their  consent, 
''  to  become  orthodox  believers."  In  which,  says  Waterland^ 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.  ''  What  is  desired  is^  that 
"  petulant,  blaspheming  libellers  may  be  prosecuted  according 
'*  to  law ;  may  be  forced,  against  their  will,  to  become 
''  modest,  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  may  no  longer  fly  in  the  face 
"  of  the  Establishment,  and  defy  all  laws,  sacred  and  civil." 
Mr.  Jonathan  Jones  was  no  less  indignant,  it  seems,  with  the 
judges  also,  for  having  authoritatively  declared  Christianity  to 
be  a  part  of  the  eommcn  law  of  England^  and  that  aU  attempts  to 
subvert  it  are  punishable  by  common  law ;  whilst  the  advocates 
for  Christianity  maintained,  that  ''  the  more  freely  it  is  dis- 
*'  cussed,  the  more  firmly  it  will  stand."  But,  replies  Dr.  W., 
these  judgments  **  may  both  be  very  right,  and  very  consistent 
**  with  each  other  :  for  the  one  speaks  of  the  natural  and  general 
*•  tendency  of  a  thing ;  the  other  of  the  accidental  effect. 
''  Rebellion  often  serves  accidentally  to  strengthen  a  government, 
**  while  its  natural  or  general  tendency  is  destructive  of  it.  For 
"  which  reason  a  rebel,  though  accidentally  serviceable  to  the 
"  crown,  yet  deserves  to  be  hanged  for  rebelling."  But  Mr. 
J.  Jones  insists,  that  this  would  be  *'  a  total  restraint  upon 
'*  all  religious  inquiries,  and  all  arguments  in  general,  on  any 
*'  subject,  whether  pleasant  or  grave."  As  to  which  plea,  that 
all  religious  inquiries  would  be  restrained,  Dr.  W.  observes,  "  he 
"  should  have  said,  irreligious,  which  is  quite  the  contrary,  and 
*'  alters  the  whole  state  of  the  argument.  For  he  must  not 
"  bear  us  in  hand,  that  libelling  Christ  Jesus,  flouting  his  mira- 
"  des,  running  riot  against  both  Testaments,  and  poisoning  the 
"  minds  of  the  people,  can  come  under  the  soft  name  of  religious 
**  inquiries.  Mere  inquiries  do  not  satisfy  these  gentlemen,  but 
"  they  deal  abroad  their  instructions,  obtruding  themselves 
"  as  guides,  listing  proselytes,  and  forming  a  sect ;  which  is 
'*  something  more  than  making  inquiries."  Again ;  to  the 
common-place  objection,  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  arguments  in  defence 
of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  deter  others  from  answering  them. 
Dr.  W.  replies,  ''  that  be  their  arguments  or  replies  ever  so  full 
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"  and  unanswerable,  yet  possibly  they  may  not  spread  fast 
''  enough,  nor  far  enough,  to  undo  the  mischiefs  which  infidels 
**  have  been  doing ;" — that  "  arguments  are  feeble  artillery 
"against  insults;" — that  "if  infidels  escape  with  impunity, 
"  they  will  presently  renew  the  same  wicked  calumnies,  though 
"  abundantly  before  confuted  ;" — that  others  also  "  may  revive 
**  the  same  calumnies,  or  invent  greater,  if  not  deterred  by  some 
"  exemplary  severities  ;"  —  "  that  libels  against  Christianity 
"  should  not  be  thrown  among  readers  of  every  description, 
"  though  answers  immediately  be  sent  after  them  ;  for  where  a 
"  constitution  is  infirm,  the  antidote  may  be  insufiicient  to 
"  expel  the  poison  ;"  and  that  it  were  "  endless  to  permit  every 
"  ignorant  impertinent  disputant  to  pelt  Christianity,  and 
"  impose  upon  weak  readers,  only  that  wiser  and  good  men, 
*'  who  could  employ  their  time  better,  may  be  constantly 
"  exercised  in  answering  their  scurrilities."  "  If,"  he  adds, 
"it  be  reasonable  to  suffer  men  to  be  assaulted  and  woimded, 
"  because  surgeons  may  heal ;  or  poison  to  be  administered, 
"  because  physicians  may  cure ;  or  firebrands  to  be  thrown 
"  abroad,  because  somebody  may  quench  them ;  then  may  it 
"  be  reasonable  to  permit  infidels  to  propagate  irreligion, 
"  because  the  pious  Clergy  may  (if  perchance  they  may)  stop 
**  the  effect  of  it.  In  all  other  cases  of  like  nature,  wise  men 
"  are  used  to  trust  more  to  early  precautions  than  to  after 
*'  remedies." 

In  a  similar  strain,  many  other  petulant  objections  of  this 
writer  are  repelled  ;  and  the  whole  answer,  short  as  it  is,  excites 
an  interest  far  beyond  that  of  a  temporary  and  fugitive  publication. 
Almost  every  part  of  it  is  as  perfectly  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  low  infidels  of  the  present  day,  and  their  incessant 
outrages  against  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  their  country,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  better  ex- 
posure of  their  views  and  principles  could  hardly  be  desired 
than  is  contained  in  these  few  pages. 

This  Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  appeared  just  before 
our  author's  publication  of  the^rs^  part  of  his  "  Scripture  vindi- 
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"  oated.'"  Two  of  his  "  Charges**  upon  the  subject  of  infidelity 
intervened  also  between  the  second  and  third  parts  of  that  work. 
But  these  will  be  noticed,  together  with  his  other  Charges,  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

To  the  foregoing  account  may  here  be  subjoined  some  brief 
notice  of  two  or  three  of  Dr.  Waterland's  minor  productions,  of 
a  miscellaneous  description  ;  which,  in  the  present  edition  of  his 
Works,  form  a  part  of  the  same  volume  with  those  which  have 
just  been  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these  is  entitled,  '*  Advice  to  a  young  Student ;" 
a  short  essay,  drawn  up,  as  the  author  states,  for  the  private  use 
of  his  pupils,  while  he  was  an  University  Tutor,  and  not  intended 
for  publication ;  but  having,  without  his  knowledge  or  intention, 
found  its  way  to  the  press,  in  an  incorrect  state,  and  altered  for 
the  worse,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  reprint  it  more  than  twenty 
years  after  it  had  been  first  written.  So  slight  a  performance, 
and  appearing  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous,  is 
hardly  to  be  made  a  subject  of  criticism.  It  contains,  however, 
some  excellent  hints  for  a  course  of  studies  and  of  conduct ; 
and  although  its  utility  may  in  a  great  measure  be  superseded 
by  the  improved  state  of  academical  education  and  discipline 
in  later  times,  it  is  valuable  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
author^s  diligence,  zeal,  and  qualifications,  as  a  College  Tutor. 

The  next  piece  is  a  ^^  recommendatory  Preface  to  the  second 
"  edition  of  Mr.  Blair^s  Sermons ;"  giving  a  short  account  of  the 
author  and  his  writings.  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  stations  he  filled, 
first  as  Missionary,  and  then  as  the  Bishop'^s  Commissary,  in 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  a  most  useful  and  exemplary  man, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  Bishops  Compton,  Robinson,  and  Gib- 
son, under  whom  he  held  the  above-mentioned  ofiice  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  Archbishop  Wake  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  Church  are  mentioned  as  encouraging  the 
publication  of  these  Discourses,  which  comprise  a  full  explana- 
tion of  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount.     Dr.  Waterland,  after 
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speaking  of  them  as  ^^a  valuable  treasure  of  sound  nKvimity,  of 
^'practical  Christianity,'^  makes  some  just  observations  opon 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  complete  frao- 
tical  IHvine,  able  ^'to  bring  down  the  most  important  tmths 
"  to  the  level  of  a  popular  audience;  to  adapt  them  properiy  to 
**  times,  persons,  and  circumstances ;  to  guard  them  against 
*'  latent  prejudices  and  secret  subterfuges;  and  to  enforce  them 
'*  with  a  becoming  earnestness,  and  with  all  the  prudent  ways  of 
*'  insinuation  and  address.  A  person  (he  adds)  must  have  s<»ne 
*^  knowledge  of  men^  besides  that  of  books^  to  succeed  well  here ; 
*'  and  must  have  a  kind  of  practical  sagacityy  (which  nothing  but 
"  the  grace  of  Gt>d,  joined  with  recoUection  and  wise  observation, 
*^  can  bring,)  to  be  able  to  represent  truths  to  the  life,  or  to  any 
^*  considerable  degree  of  advantage/'  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons 
correspond  well  with  this  description.  They  are  much  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  popular  discourses,  though  remarkably 
plain,  familiar,  and  unaffected. 

The  last  of  these  publications  is  a  tract  entitled,  **  Begenera- 
'*  tion  stated  and  explained,''  being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
delivered  at  Twickenham  and  at  Windsor,  upon  the  text,  Titus 
iii.  4,  5,  6,  which  Dr.  W.  shews  is  to  be  interpreted  of  waier- 
baptism,  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  our  Lord's  declaration  to  Ni- 
codemus,  John  iii.  5.  '•*'  The  general  doctrine,"  he  observes, 
^'  both  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  in  those  texts  is,  that  wiUer 
"  applied  outwardly  to  the  body,  together  with  the  grace  of 
^'  the  Spirit  applied  inwardly  to  the  soul,  regenerates  the  man : 
'*  or,  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  and  by  the  use  of 
**  water-baptism,  causes  the  new  birth."  This  is  the  doctrine 
here  maintained  by  Dr.  Waterland ;  who  explains  at  large 
**  the  name  and  notion  of  regeneration^^'  and  also  of  the  "  reneuh 
J*  tnjr"  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  as  distinct  from  regeneration ; 
the  former  comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism ;  the  latter  whatsoever  is  further 
necessary  towards  securing  the  benefits  obtained  by  that 
sacrament. 
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About  the  time  that  this  tract  was  written  and  published,  (in 
the  year  1739))  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  begun  to  make  prose* 
Ijrtes  to  their  new  modes  of  preachings  and  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  multitudes  after  them^  by  their  fanatical  views  of  the 
gospel  system.  Regeneration  was  one  of  their  most  frequent  and 
favourite  topics ;  and  served,  according  to  their  acceptation  of  it, 
as  the  groundwork  of  that  delusive  scheme  of  spiritual  expert' 
encesy  or  intoard  perceptiMe  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  enthusiastic  sects^  they  strenuously  incul- 
cated. The  necessity  of  being  bom  again  and  made  new  crech 
tures,  is,  indeed,  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  But,  separat* 
ing  this  spiritual  regeneration  from  the  baptismal,  they  ''  en- 
''  deavoured  to  explain  away  the  outward  part^  resolving  all  into 
^'  the  inward  part^  or  thing  signified,  namely,  the  grace  of  the 
'^  Spirit  ;*'  and  thus,  while  they  rendered  Baptism^  in  effect,  a 
nugatory  aud  unavailing  ordinance,  they  necessarily  led  the  be- 
liever to  seek  for  some  other  proof  that  he  was  actually  regene- 
rated. This  proof  their  disciples  were  taught  to  expect  in  the 
perception  of  certain  divine  impulses^  or  impressions  immediately 
proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  influence  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist.  In  this  fundamental 
error,  it  will  be  found  that  the  opinions  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field  nearly  coincide,  whatever  difference  might  subsist  between 
them  on  other  points.  The  one  as  a  Calvinist,  and  the  other  as 
an  Arminian,  might  and  did  very  materially  differ  in  their  re- 
spective views  o{  predestination:  but  as  to  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal election^  they  were  both  agreed ;  and  also  as  to  the  kind  of 
evidence  by  which  this  was  to  be  ascertained,  to  the  infallible 
conviction  of  the  favoured  individual.  Their  harmony  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point  seems  to  be  still  the  main  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  of  Wesley's  and  Whitefield'^s  followers; 
and  when  such  a  persuasion  has  once  got  possession  of  the  mind, 
it  sets  reasoning  at  defiance.  It  opens  an  inlet  to  every  wild 
imagination ;  and  by  making  the  whole  of  vital  religion  to  depend 
only  upon  internal  feelings,  renders  it  amenable  to  no  higher 
authority  than  that  of  the  individual  himself. 
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A  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  was  therefore 
peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Waterland  turned 
his  attention  to  it ;  nor  could  the  discussion  have  fallen  into 
abler  hands.  Without  any  personal  notice  of  these  new  enthu- 
siasts, not  only  their  errors,  but  those  of  less  exceptionable  writ- 
ers, are  refuted ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  controversy,  but  by  a  plain 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  as  deducible  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  antiquity,  and  in  connection  with  the  whole  system 
of  our  redemption.  The  tract  itself  being  brief  and  comprehen. 
sive,  to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  it,  would  be  doing  it  injus- 
tice. The  recent  controversies,  however,  which  unhappily  have 
arisen  on  this  essential  point  of  doctrine,  render  a  recurrence  to 
such  a  treatise  as  this  almost  imperative  upon  every  one  sincerely 
and  impartially  desirous  of  forming  an  accurate  conception  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the  expo- 
sition here  given ;  nothing  more  exactly  conformable  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  our  Church: 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  direct  attempts  to  controvert  it  have 
been  made,  either  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  by  those  who 
have  lately  revived,  with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence,  opinions 
of  an  opposite  tendency. 

This  was  almost  the  last  of  our  author's  works  which  he  lived 
to  publish. 
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SECTION  VI. 

CONTROVERSIES    RESPECTING    THE    EUCHARIST. 

We  have  already  had  abundant  proof  of  Dr. Waterland's 
great  versatility  of  talent,  and  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  in  his  polemical  writings  against  the  Arians  and 
Deists.  His  depth  of  knowledge  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesias* 
tioal  antiquity,  his  judgment  in  discriminating  between  what  was 
essential  and  what  was  non-essential  to  the  questions  brought 
under  discussion,  and  his  steadfastness,  as  well  as  skill  and  pru- 
dence, in  confining  his  labours  to  the  former,  and  not  unneces- 
sarily wasting  his  strength  upon  the  latter,  were  continually  put 
to  the  trial,  by  opponents  of  consummate  dexterity  and  of  deter- 
mined perseverance.  By  these  his  spirit  was  continually  excit- 
ed, his  energies  called  forth ;  and  his  inexhaustible  vigour  and 
vivacity  disposed  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  prevailing 
discussions  and  disputes  on  matters  of  religion,  whenever  they 
were  such  as  he  deemed  likely  to  affect  any  of  the  vital  interests 
of  Christianity. 

But,  besides  these  general  incitements  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talents,  an  evident  connection  may  be  observed  between  the 
several  controversies  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  him  on  from  one  to  the  other,  as  they  successively 
arose.  His  Arian  opponents  (as  has  been  already  observed)  not 
unfrequently  betrayed  sentiments,  of  which  infidels  would  hardly 
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fail  to  take  advantage  in  support  of  their  own  views.  If  human 
reason  were  set  up  as  sole  or  chief  arbiter  in  deciding  upon 
matters  of  faith^  the  Deist  would  readily  perceive  that  a  first 
principle  was  conceded  to  him^  which  might  greatly  facilitate  his 
endeavours  to  establish  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  If  unbelievers  saw  that  even  Christian  Divines  were 
labouring  to  distort  the  language  of  Scripture  from  its  plain,  obvi- 
ous, and  generally  received  signification,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
admission  of  doctrines  which  they  treated  as  contradictory  to 
reason ;  it  was  but  a  step  further^  to  question  the  credibility  of 
Scripture  itself.  If,  again,  some  of  these  speculative  theologians 
had  formed  mean  and  unworthy  conceptions,  not  only  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Revelation^  but  also  of  its  peculiar  rit€$ 
and  institutions^  and  had  held  them  up  as  insignificant  and 
worthless,  when  compared  with  those  moral  duties  which  (as  it 
was  contended)  reason,  of  itself,  might  discover  and  dictate  ;  in 
this  strain  also  would  the  sceptic  and  the  scoffer  most  readily 
join ;  well  aware,  that  they  were  thus  furnished  with  some  of 
the  most  plausible  pretexts  for  discarding  altogether  a  system, 
reduced  so  greatly  in  value  and  estimation,  even  by  its  professed 
advocates,  as  to  present  scarcely  any  thing  worth  acoeptanoe, 
which  might  not  be  obtained  without  it. 

In  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Waterland  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated the  progress  of  those  opinions  which  he  most  zealously 
controverted.  It  was  not  only  their  own  inherent  errors  or  de- 
fects, but  their  tendency  to  weaken  the  general  faith  of  Christ- 
ians, and  to  injure  the  very  foundations  of  revealed  religion, 
that  he  so  earnestly  deprecated.  The  probability  of  these  oon- 
sequences  was  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  confidently  denied; 
and  the  apprehension  of  them  was  treated  as  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous :  nor  did  the  parties  forbear  to  express  their  strong  resent- 
ment, that  any  such  surmises  should  be  harboured  against  them. 
But  that  these  were  not  merely  imaginary  fears,  the  writings  of 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion  too  clearly  proved.  Nor  was 
Waterland  himself  a  man  disposed  to  charge  such  conaequenoes 
lightly  upon  his  opponents.     He  was  capable  of  taking  enlarged 
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and  rational  views  of  every  subject  of  his  inquiry.  No  indica- 
tions of  superstitious  weakness,  of  credulity,  or  enthusiasm,  are 
discoverable  in  any  of  his  writings.  On  the  contrary,  he  guarded, 
most  carefully^  against  extremes  on  either  side. 

The  circumstances  which  first  led  him  to  publish  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  arose  out  of  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Sykes,  in  its  commencement  more  immediately 
connected  with  that  which  he  had  maintained  against  Dr.Clarke^s 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr.  Clarke  died  in  17^9,  leaving,  revised  and  prepared  for 
the  press^  an  '*  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism ;''  ^'  which 
**  was  published,'"  says  Bishop  Hoadly,  ''  according  to  his  own 
^^  express  desire,  the  same  year  of  his  death.''  In  the  following 
year  came  forth  Dr.  Waterland's  ''  Remarks''  on  this  *'  Expo- 
"  sition ;"  animadverting  upon  several  passages  which  he  deemed 
likely  to  mislead  incautious  readers.  These  censures  relate 
rather  to  omissions  of  certain  points  which  ought  to  have  been 
brought  forward,  or  to  some  heterodox  opinions  obscurely 
insinuated,  than  to  any  express  declarations  of  exceptionable 
doctrine.  Dr.  Clarke  studiously  inculcated,  that  religious  tcor- 
sky>  should  be  paid  to  the  FcUAer  only,  through  the  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  implyiog,  that  it  is  not  paid  to  either  of  these 
as  their  own  due^  but  only  through  or  by  them,  ultimately  to  the 
Father.  He  represented  also  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  of 
sanetificationy  to  be  from  the  FaJther  only,  hy  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  if  these  were  merely  instruments  in  His  hand ;  and  that, 
consequentiy,  to  him,  and  not  to  them^  is  the  glory  exclusively  to 
be  ascribed.  Other  passages  of  similar  tendency  occur  in  this  trea- 
tise^ more  or  less  derogating  from  the  essential  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  passages,  which  our  author  illustrates 
by  reference  to  others  in  Dr.  Clarke's  ''  Modest  Plea,"  express- 
ing more  fully  and  unreservedly  what  is  covertly  advanced  in 
this  <'  Exposition." 

Dr.  Waterland  observes  further,  that  Dr.  Clarke^  in  explain- 
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ing  that  answer  in  the  Catechism  which  states  our  belief  in  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  says  no- 
"  thing  of  GOD  the  Son,  or  god  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  never  asserts 
"  the  Divinity  of  either,  never  so  much  as  gives  them  the  title 
"  of  GOD  :" — ^moreover  that  the  titles  and  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  were  so 
interpreted  by  Dr.  C.  as  to  adapt  them  to  those  lotoer  notions  of 
their  Divinity,  which  he  had  elsewhere  maintained.  Even  the 
form  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  each  Person  in  the  Trinity,  he 
explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  and  loorship  of  God  the  Father  only. 

These  were  points  which  had  already  been  debated  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  in  their  former  controversy. 
The  subsequent "  Bemarks^^  introduced  a  fresh  topic,  not,  indeed, 
unconnected  with  the  others,  but  which  had  not  before  been 
brought  into  discussion,  though  in  itself  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance. 

On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Dr.  W.  objects  that 
the  "  Exposition'"  is  by  no  means  full  and  satisfactory ;  since 
the  account  given  of  the  atonement  by  Christ  seems  to  place  all 
its  efficacy  in  our  Lord^s  pure  and  spotless  character,  not  in  any 
inherent  propitiatory  virtue  belonging  to  it ;  nor,  as  Dr.  W.  ob- 
serves, is  it  conceivable,  that,  ^^  supposing  Christ  to  be  a  creature 
"  only,  he  could  have  such  a  degree  of  merit,  by  any  thing  he 
"  could  do  or  suffer,  as  thereby  to  purchase  pardon  for  a  whole 
"  world  of  sinners.*' 

Again ;  the  "  Exposition"  imperfectly  stated  the  sense  in 
ivhich  the  Eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice ;  ascribing  to  it 
that  character  in  no  higher  acceptation  than  might  be  asoribed 
to  any  other  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  not  taking  into 
account  that  it  is  a  solemn  commemoration  and  representation  to 
God  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross,  and  an  act  of  covenant 
also,  in  which  we  lay  claim  to  that,  as  our  expiation,  and  feast 
upon  it,  as  oxxv  peace^ffering. 
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The  same  inadequate  representation  is  charged  upon  the 
**  Exposition/'  respecting  the  benefits  of  this  holy  sacrament ; 
Avhich  Dr.  Clarke  represented  to  be  nothing  more  than  that  as- 
4Buranoe  of  blessing  and  assistance  from  Grod  which  accompany 
alt  religious  and  virtuous  habits  ;  benefits  arising  naturally  from 
the  good  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  and  not  from  any  special 
giftB  of  grace,  or  spiritual  advantages,  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  sacrament  itself.  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  expressly 
says  *'  of  the  two  sacraments^  in  common  with  other  positive  in- 
**  stitutions,  that  they  have  the  nature  only  of  means  to  an  end, 
^'  and  that  therefore  they  are  never  to  be  compared  with  moral 
**  virtues."  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  W.  contends,  that  "  moral 
**  virtues  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  means  to  an  end,  be- 
**  cause  they  are  previous  qualifications  for  the  sacraments,  and 
'*  have  no  proper  efficacy  towards  procuring  salvation,  till  they 
*'  are  improved  and  rendered  acceptable  by  these  Christian  per- 
''  formances."  He  asks,  "  What  is  the  exercise  of  moral  virtue, 
'*'  but  the  exercise  of  obedience  to  some  law,  suppose  of  charity 
"  or  justice !  But  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
•**  Lord's  Supper  is  at  once  an  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  law  of 
"  Christ,  and  of  faith,  of  ioorship,  and  of  repentance,  and  carries 
"  in  it  the  strongest  incitement,  not  only  to  all  moral  virtues, 
"  but  to  all  Christian  graces.''  Neither  is  there  good  reason 
'**  for  slighting  positive  institutions  in  general,  in  comparison 
"  with  moral  virtue."  Man's  first  offence  was  breaking  a  posi- 
tive  precept  Abraham's  obedience  to  a  positive  command  ob- 
tained for  him  the  special  favour  of  God.  Obedience  to  positive 
institutions  is  an  exercise,  and  sometimes  the  noblest  and  best 
exercise,  of  that  love  of  God,  which  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment :  and  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  greater  excellency 
and  more  real  virtue  in  obeying  positive  precepts,  than  in  any 
moral  virtue  Not  that  these  should  be  opposed  to  each  other ; 
since  both  are  necessary,  and  perfective  of  each  other.  "  But," 
he  adds,  **  if  they  must  be  opposed  and  compared,  I  say,  moral 
"  virtue  is  but  the  handmaid  leading  to  the  door  of  salvation, 
"  which  the  use  of  the  sacraments  at  length  opens,  and  lets 
"  us  in." 

WATBRLAKD,  VOL.  I.  L 
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Dr.  SykeA,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  warm 
friend  of  Dr.  Clarke^  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  his  opinioos, 
immediately  stepped  forward,  in  defence  of  the  "  Ezpositioii,*' 
against  these  "  Bemarks."  "  The  '  Bemarks/  "  says  Dr.  Disnejr, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes,  ^'  appear  to  be  the  effusions  of  a 
**  captious  and  impatient  adversary^  more  attached  to  the  defence 
**  of  the  notions  of  an  estabh'shed  theological  system,  than  to 
''  that  fair  and  candid  reasoning  which  so  well  become  the  in- 
''  quirers  after^  and  advocates  of  truth,  and  to  which  the  very 
"  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  justly  entitled."  And  Dr.  Sykes,  he 
tells  us,  not  only  ^^  from  having  been  many  years  united  with 
<'  him  in  general  sentiment  and  personal  friendship,"  but ''  from 
"  an  ardent  desire  to  draw  aside  that  veil,  which  others  were 
''  eager  to  throw  over  every  liberal  inquiry  into  Scripture-tmUi, 
"  was  readily  induced  to  examine  these  Bemarks  on  the  oate- 
''  chetical  lectures  of  Dr.  Clarke."  Such  reflections  may  eome 
with  characteristic  propriety  fnxn  Dr.  Disney,  an  open  seeeder 
from  our  Church,  and  avowedly  hostile  to  her  doctrine  and  her 
establishment.  But  it  was  matter  of  just  complaint,  with  respeet 
both  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Sykes,  that,  professing  adhereooe  to 
the  Church,  and  to  hold  communion  with  her  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, they  yet  laboured  to  introduce  their  own  individual  opinions, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  ''  established  theological  syslem;" 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  claim  they  might  have,  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  others,  to  the  character  of"  liberal 
"  inquirers  after  Scripture-truth,"  they  were,  in  efleot,  under- 
mining the  system  which,  as  ministers  in  that  Church,  they  were 
pledged  to  uphold.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed, 
that,  in  some  instances.  Dr.  Waterland's  remarks  are  pushed 
further  than  the  very  expressions  of  the  "  Exposition*'  may 
seem  at  first  to  warrant ;  yet,  when  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  judged  of  by  his  former  writings  in  conjunction  with 
thiSf  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial 
reader,  that  the  '^Bemarks"  impute  to  the  '' Expoeitioa''  no 
more  than  it  was  really  intended  to  convey. 

This  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  line  of  defence  cfaisfy 
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taken  by  Dr.  Sykes.  Here  and  there  a  charge  U  rebutted  with 
eoniiderable  effect.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  omissions  or 
inainuations  noted  by  Waterland  are  mndieated,  rather  than  dis- 
proved. Much  is  also  said  in  derogation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  of  Creeds,  and  Confessions 
of  Faith ;  the  same  in  substance  with  Dr.  Clarke's  memorable 
rule,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Scripture-Doctrine,  and  with  Dr. 
Syke8*s  own  notions  of  Arian  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  our 
Church.  The  same  laxity  is  contended  for  respecting  funda- 
mmOal  doctrines;  and  the  old  arguments  are  again  urged,  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  Divine  character  ascribed  to  our  Lord. 
It  is  therefore  not  unfair  io  argue,  that  such,  even  in  Dr.  Sykes's 
own  opinion,  was  the  direct  tendency,  at  least,  if  not  the  real 
porpose  of  the  '*  Exposition"  itself. 

But  the  most  important^  and  perhaps  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  Dr.  Sykes's  *<  Answer,"  is  that  which  relates  to  the  design 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alter 
expressing  great  abhorrence  of  the  terms  satis/actiany  merit, 
and  saerificej  usually  applied  to  our  Lord's  death  upon  the 
cross; — ^which  he  regards  as  unseriptural,  and  unworthy  of  a 
just  and  merciful  God; — an  attack  is  commenced  upon  what 
Dr.  Wateriand  had  said  respecting  the  benefits  which  Christians 
receive  from  that  sacrament.  The  sum  of  Dr.  Sykes's  assertions 
(for  they  are  scarcely  supported  by  a  semblance  of  proof)  is  this. 
He  affirms,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Scripture  to  shew,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper  unites  us  to  Christy  or  has  a 
Ufe-gimng  virtue  annexed  to  it^  or  supplies  the  defects  of  moral 
virtue;  on  the  contrary,  that  in  Scripture  positive  institutions 
"  are  treated  as  mere  nothings,  as  things  not  required  at  all, 
''  compared  with  moral  virtues.  Have  moral  virtues,  then, 
**  (he  asks,)  an  efficacy  towards  salvation,  without  their  being 
**  made  acceptable  by  the  sacraments  ?  I  answer,  Yes.  They 
"  are  in  themselces  acceptable  to  God  : — they  want  nothing  to 
"  make  tham  acceptable,  nor  can  any  thing  make  them  more 
"  acceptable  than  they  are.  They  are  already  perfection ;  the 
**  exact  imitation  of  God  himself;    and  therefore  need  no  aid  to 
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''  relieve  them,  nor  any  thing  to  improve  them.  — What  is 
"  baptLsm,  but  only  the  dying  to  Christy  and  a  resurrection  to 
**  a  new  life^  in  a  figore :  and  does  not  St.  Peter  treat  it  as  a 
"  very  low  thing  in  itself,  1  Pet.  iii.  21^  and  shew,  that  living 
''  after  the  dictates  of  moral  virtue  is  that  which  saves  us  ?  As 
<<  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  are  but  two  ends 
"  mentioned  of  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  one,  to  do  it  in 
'*  remembrance  of  Christ ;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  love 
"  and  friendship  unth  one  another'' 

These  are,  some  of  them,  Ixdd  positions,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  probably  have  hesitated  to  avow.  They  involved, 
however,  matters  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  The  former  part  of  Dr.  Sykes's  pamphlet  called  for 
no'  reply;  the  topics  to  which  it  related  having  been  again 
and  again  considered  on  both  sides.  But  in  these  concluding 
observations  fresh  ground  of  controversy  was  broken.  Water- 
land  felt  it  necessary  again  to  encounter  this  keen  opponent. 
Accordingly,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  he  published  a  tracts 
entitled,  '*  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian 
"  Sacraments  considered.  1730." 

This  is  a  short,  but  systematic  and  well-digested  treatise  upon 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  with  respect  both  to  theology  and 
morals.  The  question  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments, 
necessarily  involves  the  previous  question  respecting  "  the  com- 
''  parative  value,  excellency,  and  obligation  of  moral  and 
''  positive  duties."  Dr.  Sykes  had  rather  assumed,  than  proved, 
that  these  latter  duties  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  former ;  and  consequently  he  regarded  Dr.  W.'s  notions  of 
the  Eucharist,  not  only  as  extravagant  and  unwarrantable,  but 
even  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  moral  virtue.  To  clear  up  a 
point  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  prevent  misapprehennons 
detrimental,  on  either  side,  to  truth  and  piety,  were  the  objects 
which  our  author  had  in  view 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke's  general  principle,  ^'  that  this  and  all  other 
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**  pomiive  insiiiutianB  have  the  nature  only  of  means  to  an  end, 
**  and  that  therefore  they  are  never  to  be  compared  with  moral 
"  ffirttM,'^  Dr.  Waterland  observes,  that  "  to  make  the  com- 
**  parison  clear,  and  the  opposition  exact,^  it  ought  to  have 
been  between  ^^ porilive  duties  and  moral  duties;"  since 
otherwise  it  is  comparing  what  is  merely  the  external  part  of 
positive  duties,  the  institution,  with  the  internal  part  of  moral 
duties,  the  virtue^  the  moral  habit  and  disposition  which 
accompanies  their  performance  ;  which  could  not  be  intended ; 
since  ''the  opposition  does  not  lie  between  outward  acts  and 
^^  inward  habits,  but  between  obedience,  both  outward  and 
^*  inward,  to  positive  laws  or  rules,  and  obedience,  both  outward 
'*  and  inward,  to  moral  commandments.^ 

This  being  premised,  as  necessary  to  a  fair  statement  of  the 
question,  Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  examine  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  positive  duties.  The  distinction  itself,  however, 
(he  observes,)  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  proper.  "  Every  law, 
**  properiy  so  called,  is  moral,  because  it  is  a  rule  regulating  the 
**  practice  of  moral  agents.  But  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it 
^'  signifies  the  same  with  natural  law,  a  law  derived  from  God» 
^'  consonant  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  therefore  of 
*'  as  fixed  and  unmovable  obligation  as  the  nature  and  reason 
^*  of  things.  Positive  Divine  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
^  other,  is  not  founded  in  the  fixed  nature  or  reason  of  things, 
'^  or  at  least  not  known  to  be  so ;  being  considered  only  as 
*^  prescribed,  and  depending  on  God'^s  good  pleasure  either  to 
*'  remove  or  continue  it.''  Of  several  duties  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  natural 
or  positive;  though  of  their  importance  and  obligation  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Such  are  the  duties  we  owe 
respectively  to  Gk>d  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  their  several  distinct  capacities,  as  well  as  in 
theur  united  characters  as  God.  These  we  know  from 
Bevelation  only,  and  from  the  Divine  injunctions  concerning 
them ;  yet  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  natural  and  moral 
duties,  '*  since  Scripture  has  discovered  to  us  what  foundation 
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"  they  have  in  the  nature  and  truth  of  things.'*'  They  thence 
become  of  unalterable  and  of  universal  obligation  to  all  who 
know  them ;  and  do  not  partake  of  that  character  aseribed  to 
positive  duties  only,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  circumstances 
and  conditions  liable  to  change  or  cessation. 

Dr.  W.  proposes,  therefore,  to  divide  our  duties  into  natmral 
and  supernatural:  the  former  discoverable  by  the  bare  fig^t 
of  nature;  the  latter  by  Revelation.  The  supernatural  may 
again  be  divided  into  constant  and  aeeasional;  such  as  are 
of  eternal  and  immutable  obligation,  and  such  as  are  temporary 
or  changeable.  Of  these  latter,  which  answer  most  correctly  to 
the  term  positive  duties,  some  were  transient,  as  several 
occasional  precepts  given  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets ;  some  permanent^  as  the  ritual  and  many  of  the 
judicial  precepts  given  to  the  Jews,  to  continue  so  long  as  the 
Jewish  polity  continued ;  and  also  the  two  Christian  sacrammiis. 
And  '^though  we  are  used  to  consider  these  merely  as  pre^ 
**  scribed^  and  to  resolve  them  conmionly  into  the  mere  will  and 
*'  pleasure  of  the  legislator,  yet  they  are  always  founded  upon 
*^  reasons^  known,  perhaps,  in  part  to  us,  but  perfectly  known 
"  to  God ;  and  so  they  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  infinite 
"  wisdom  and  goodness.^^ 

Dr.  Clarke's  principle  is  thus  shewn  to  rest  upon  a  false^^ 
presumption,  a  fundamental  error,  that  of  **  confounding  emiermalSSk 
"  with  positive,"  and  of  '^  not  considering  that  positive  daticsiW 
**  have  both  an  inward  and  an  outward  part,  both  Sk  formal  and  J 
*<  a  mcU-erial  constituent,  as  well  as  nwral  duties.'"    Almsgiving^  .^m 
for   instance,  is  a  moral  duty;   but  if  done  without  a   tnie^ 
principle  of  piety  and  charity,  is  no  virtue^  is  nothing  worths 
Beceiving  the  holy  Communion  is  a  positive  duty ;  but  if  per- 
formed  without  faith,   reverence,   or    repentance,   is    nothing 
worth :  if  performed  as  it  should  be,  it  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
moral  obedience,  and  as  much  an  exercise  of  virtue^  as  alms- 
giving,     '^  In  positive  duties,  therefore,  though  the  matter,  in 
"  itself  considered,  is  indifferent ;  yet  the  obedience  is  morale 
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^^the  diflobedienoe  immoral"  Hence  they  are  as  strictly 
obligBtory,  for  the  time  being,  as  any  other  commands  whatever. 
For,  **  all  obligation  arises  from  some  law ;  and  it  is  the  divine 
«« law  that  constitutes  moral  good  and  evil.  Things  may  be 
''  naiuraUy  good  or  bad,  that  is,  may  have  a  natural  tendency 
^  to  prcHnote  happiness  or  misery ;  may  be  materially  good 
^  or  evil,  that  is,  useful  or  hurtful,  previous  to  any  law ;  but 
^  they  cannot  be  farmaUf/  and  morally  good  or  evil,  without 
^  rei^>eet  to  some  law,  natural  or  revealed ;  for  where  no  law  if, 
^  Here  i$  no  tramgr$$$ion.''  This  shews,  too,  that  the  notion  of 
**  an  obligation  antecedent  to  all  law,  is  a  contradiction  and 
"  absurdity.** 

Again ;  there  may  be  as  great  virtue,  (or  greater,)  in  obeying 
pontile  precepts,  as  in  obeying  moral  ones.  The  positive 
command  may  require  a  greater  degree  of  self-denial,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraiam^  whose  faith  and  love  Of  God  were  eminently 
proved  in  his  implicit  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  This 
implicit  resignation  is  due  to  every  command  of  God,  whether 
we  know  the  reaion  for  it,  or  not.  A  positive  precept  may  also 
aim  at  some  benefit  of  greater  value  than  any  other.  Such  was 
the  command,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  extending  to 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind;  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  works  or  attdnments  are  of  inferior  value.  And  there 
may  be  times  and  circumstances,  in  which  other  positive  duties 
may  be  prrferred  to  moral.  By  the  same  rule,  there  may  be 
^  greater  impiety  and  iniquity  in  disobeying  positive  precepts, 
''than  in  disobeying  moral  ones.**  Saul  was  reproved  by 
Samuel  for  offending  in  this  respect.  Heavy  penalties  were 
^ypointed  in  the  Jewish  law  for  the  breach  of  positive 
institutions. 

The  comparative  value,  then,  of  any  precepts  or  duties 
depends  not  upon  whether  they  be  positive  or  moral,  but  upon 
conscientious  obedience,  and  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  them  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
win      And  *^any  pretence    of  setting  up  moral  virtues  in 
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"  opposition  to  religious  duties,  is  undermining  morality,  instead 
"  of  serving  it,  and  is  defeating  the  very  end  which  it  pretends 
"  to  secure." 

The  objections  to  these  principles,  whether  from  Scripture 
or  from  reason,  are  shewn  to  be  of  little  weight.     When  the 
Scriptures  appear  to  speak  in  disparagement  oipontiw  duties,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  of  inferior  value  to  others, 
but  because  they  were  performed,  by  those  who  trustod  in  them, 
hypocritically,   and   without   the    requisites    to    render    them 
acceptable.     They  were  reduced  to  mere  external  acts,  and  had 
not   the  inward  piety,   faith,   and   obedience  which  properly 
belonged  to  them.      Under  such  circumstances,  moral  duties 
would   be   equaUy   insignificant  and  unavailable.     Almsgiving 
without  charity^  St.  Paul  assures  us,  profiteth  nothing.     So  is  H 
with  every  duty,  moral  or  positive.     The  mere  outward  act 
does  not  constitute  virtue,  but  the  inward  disposition.     Neither 
will  the  performance  of  one  kind  of  duties  make  amends  for  the 
neglect  of  another  kind.     Sacrifice  without  obedience  would 
satisfy  the  Jewish  law ;  nor  would  any  pretence  of  moral  duty^    ^ 
be  permitted  to  excuse  the  omission  of  sacrifice.     It  is  not  tnie^  ^ 
therefore,  that  the  Prophets,  or  any  of  the  sacred  writers,  speak :^b 
with  contempt  of  positive  ordinances,  except  when  they  wer 
defiled  and  polluted  by  the  wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
who  practised  them ;  nor  is  any  reproach  cast  upon  them,  ^ 
which  would   not   equally  apply  to  moral  duties  also,  undef^si 
circumstances  similarly  exceptionable.     St.  Paul,  indeed,  argues,  «J 
^*  to  persuade  men  not  to  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  works  oT""* 
*'  the   lawy  because  no  man^s  works  would  be,  or  could  be,    «■ 
**  perfect  enough  to  trust  to  ;  for  which  reason  he  advises  th^i    -^ 
"  rather  to  trust  to  the  efficacy  oi  faith,  that  is,  to  the  grace  of  ""^ 
"  the  Gospel  covenant  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which 
^'  alone  men  might  justly  hope  for  salvation.     Not  that  good 
*^  works  were  not  necessary  conditions,  though  wanting  thai 
"  proper  efficacy  to  salvation,  which  the  alone  merits  of  Christ's 
'*  death  supplied.'"     And  this  applied  to  all  works  of  the  law, 
whether  natural  or  positive,  whether  moral  or  ceremonial ;  sinoe. 
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in  all,  ''the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  could  alone  supply  the 
'<  defective  obedience  even  of  the  best  men,  and  make  it  ao- 
"  ceptable  with  God." 

After  rebutting  other  objections  of  a  similar  kind,  grounded 
not  upon  Scripture,  but  upon  the  supposed  reason  of  the  thing, 
our  author  proceeds  to  a  more  special  consideration  of  the 
Christian  sacraments ;  in  order  to  shew,  that  they  operate,  both 
naturally  and  iup&maturally^  as  means  to  moral  and  Christian 
virtue,  being  in  themselves  essential  to  Christian  holiness  and 
perfection,  and  moreover  the  instituted  ordinary  means  of 
applying  the  benefit  of  the  great  atonement  to  every  worthy 
receiver. 

The  sacraments  are,  in  their  very  nature,  adapted  to  promote 
a  good  life ;  chiefly  because  they  are  federal  rites,  by  which  we 
enter  into  a  solemn  stipulation  to  obey  Gk)d  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power ;  a  consideration,  of  great  force,  to  restrain  us  from  evil, 
and  to  incite  us  to  good.  This  natural  effect  is  allowed  by 
Dr.  Oarke.  The  supernatural  effect  he  passes  over.  He  has 
told  us  what  toe  do  in  them,  but  not  what  the  Spirit  of  God 
does.  The  Spirit  of  God  toorks  invisibly  upon  the  worthy 
receivers,  to  assist,  strengthen,  and  confirm  them.  This  is  th^ 
inuKird  and  spiritual  grace  spoken  of  in  our  Catechism,  Liturgy, 
Articles,  and  Homilies.  Nor  is  there  any  enthusiasm  in  this 
notion,  as  Dr.  Sykes  seems  to  suppose.  What  is  thus  done 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  done  suitably  to  our  nature  as  moral 
agents,  and  does  not  exclude  human  will  and  endeavour.  It 
does  not  destroy  natural  agency,  but  helps  and  advances  it. 

The  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  then,  is  in  itself  virtue, 
a  part  of  moral  and  Christian  holiness  and  perfection.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  the  love  of  God,  of  obedience^  of  tcorship,  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  of  humility  and  self  abasement,  of  thankfulness 
and  reverence  towards  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  All  this 
we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  it,  unless  we  abstract  the  outward  act 
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from  that  inward  disposition,  which  is  always  implied  in  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  without  which  the 
outward  performance  of  any  morcil  or  naturtU  duties  would  be 
equally  unavailable  to  our  acceptance  with  Qod, 

But  further;  the  sacraments  are  the  instituted  ordinary  means 
of  applying  the  benefit  of  the  great  atonement  to  every  worthy 
receiver.  In  this  they  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate  influence 
upon  our  justification  and  salvation,  than  any  of  our  best  wotks 
can  have.  They  are  the  channels  of  pardon  and  remission  of 
sins;  the  appointed  means  of  entering  into  and  renewing  the 
Christian  covenant.  Comeliui  was  a  man  of  exemplary  moral 
virtues,  yet  baptism  was  necessary  to  bring  him  into  a  state  of 
eahation.  Of  the  Eucharist,  St.  Paul  says,  is  it  not  the  commtH 
nicn,  or  participation^  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  blood  of 
Christ! — not  merely  an  act  of  communion  or  fellowship  with 
Christ,  as  his  professed  disciples,  but  of  communion  of  his  body 
and  blood,  or  a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  pas- 
sion, for  the  remission  of  sins.  Therefore,  although  the  sacra- 
ments, considered  as  mere  acts  of  obedience,  may  bring  no  more 
remission  of  sins  than  other  duties ;  yet  considered  as  seals  of  the 
covenant,  they  are  the  instruments  of  pardon,  or  the  channeb  of 
conveyance  by  which  God  confers  it. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be  preferred,  or 
not,  to  moral  duties,  as  circumstances  may  direct.  They  dispose 
to  good  actions,  and  they  form  good  dispositions^  In  some 
respects,  they  are  more  comprehensif>e  in  their  nature  than  moral 
duties,  and  tend  more  to  elevate  the  mind  above  earthly  things. 
The  objection  that  they  are  light  and  easy  services,  supposes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  the  opus  operatum  only.  But 
to  perform  them  worthily ,  is,  at  least,  as  difficult  as  to  perform 
miorai  duties  worthily;  nay,  more  so;  since  they  require  an 
universal  obedience,  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  a  general 
renunciation  of  sin  and  wickedness.  Neither  outward  religi<»i» 
nor  outward  morality,  is  any  thing :  the  inward  principle  is  the 
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fife  and  spirit  of  both.  Yet  the  external  is  not  to  be  laid  aside, 
on  a  presumption  that  we  have  the  internal.  Both  must  go 
together,  unless  there  be  some  insuperable  difficulty,  to  disable  a 
man  from  doing  what  he  sincerely  intends. 

Having  thus  argued,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  merely 
MMiw  of  yirtne  and  holiness,  but  duties  essential  to  the  Christian 
oovenant,  and  out  of  which  all  other  Christian  duties  thrive  and 
grow;  so  as  to  be  prodiieiive  of  virtues,  rather  than  instrumental 
to  them ;  and  consequently,  that  morality  is  not  destroyed,  or 
weakened  by  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  sacraments,  but 
18  fixed  more  securely  upon  its  true  basis :  our  author,  in  con- 
olusion,  makes  some  brief  observations  upon  the  different  parties 
who  have  combined  to  depreciate  their  value;  animadverting 
upon  the  unnatural  union  of  fanatics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
libertines  on  the  other,  in  bringing  them  into  disrepute:  the 
former,  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  faith  above  all  external 
duties,  whether  moral  or  positive;  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of 
extolling  morality  in  opposition  to  faith,  and  consequently,  in 
opposition  to  instituted  religion,  whatever  the  end  or  design  of  its 
institutions  might  be. 

To  this  able  performance  Dr.  Sykes  soon  after  replied,  in 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  darkens 
-'  Exposition  of  the  Church-Catechism.  1780.'' 

Dr.  Sykes  complains,  that  Waterland  had  ^'  artificially  em- 
*' barrassed''  the  controversy;  and  therefore  proceeds  to  "fix 
"  the  meaning  of  the  terms.''  Moral  duties^  he  states,  are  such 
as  we  are  obliged  to  perform,  in  conformity  to  the  reasons  of 
things ;  positive  duties  are  such  as  we  are  obliged  to,  not  from 
any  reason  of  the  thing,  but  purely  from  the  command  of  him 
that  prescribes  them.  Obligation  signifies  the  tie  we  have  upon 
us  to  act  agreeably  to  those  faculties  or  powers  which  we  are 
vested  with  by  God.  Moral  duties,  therefore,  must  be  obligatory 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Positive  duties  cannot  have  the 
same  sort  of  obligation,  because  they  are  changeable  at  the 
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plea43ure  of  the  institutor.     Consequently,  when  they  interfere 
with  each  other,  the  latter  must  give  way  to  the  former. 

Dr.  S.  affirms  also,  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  law,  <Hr  the  will  of 
€k)d,  that  constitutes  moral  good  or  evS;  but  something  antecedent 
to  any  Divine  law,  even  the  relations  of  things  to  one  another, 
which  were  the  same  in  the  Divine  mind  before  moral  agents 
were  created,  as  they  are  now.  Waterland  had  said,  that 
obligation  antecedent  to  all  law  is  a  contradiction  and  absurdity. 
Dr.  S.  replies,  that,  if  so,  the  arbitrary  wUl  of  God  m%ht  have 
made  vice  equally  acceptable  to  him  as  virtue ;  and  if  he  had 
commanded  men  to  be  unjust  or  ungrateful,  it  would  have 
been  morally  good  to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful:  but  this  he 
could  no  more  do,  than  he  could  have  made  two  and  two  equal 
to  ten. 

In  reply  to  Waterland''s  observation,  that  ^*  there  may  be  as 
**  great  virtue,  or  greater,  in  obeying  positive  precepts,  as  in 
*^  obeying  moral  ones,"  he  contends,  that  the  obedience  to 
positive  commands  (such  as  those  which  had  been  instanced  in 
Abrciham)  is  merely  '*  a  proof,  or  evidence  of  virtue ;""  the  virtue, 
or  good  disposition,  being  already  inherent,  as  a  moral  quality, 
in  the  person  who  obeys  the  precept,  and  only  manifested,  or 
called  into  action,  by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  This  and 
similar  arguments  are  drawn  out  to  considerable  length,  and  are 
intended  to  prove,  that  the  positive  duties  enjoined  in  Scripture 
derive  all  their  weight  and  value  from  their  being  intended  to 
promote  moral  duties,  or  from  their  calling  forth  the  exercise  of 
fnoral  virtues. 

The  objection,  that  "moral  performances,  if  outtoard  only  and 
^^  hypocritical,  are  as  worthless^^  as  positive  duties,  unworthily 
performed,  is  put  aside,  by  observing  that  such  performances 
are  not  moral,  but  immoral ;  because  to  constitute  them  moral, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  the  internal  virtuous 
disposition :  whereas  positive  duties,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
the  prescriber,  and  being  changeable,  ^^  must  all  consist  of  mtt^ 
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*'  wardaotB ;"  and  that,  therefore,  to  distinguish  betwixt  outtoard 
ads  and  patitive  duties^  is  to  confound  positive  with  moral 
duties,  and  to  render  them  the  same. 

Upon  these  several  assumptions,  that  positive  duties  are 
nothing  more  than  means  to  virtue ;  that  they  are  mere  external 
acts,  with  no  internal  worth  to  recommend  them  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  moral  duties  necessarily  imply  and  include  those 
internal  qualities  which  render  them  perfect  in  their  kind; 
the  author  grounds  his  whole  theory.  Admitting  these  positions, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  overthrowing  what  his  oppo- 
nent had  advanced.  But  upon  these  very  points  the  disputants 
were  decidedly  at  variance  ;  and  an  impartial  reader  will  hardly 
allow  that  Dr.  Sykes  has  either  satisfactorily  vindicated  his  own 
principles,  or  invalidated  those  of  his  opponent. 

In  his  application  of  these  positions  to  the  sacraments,  he 
ohiefly  labours  to  prove  that  br.  W.  had  failed  in  bringing  any 
dear  and  decisive  proofs  from  Scripture^  of  their  efficacy  as 
means  of  conveying  spiritual  graces  or  benefits.  Discarding  all 
authorities,  either  of  Churches  or  of  individuals,  upon  this  point, 
he  insists  that,  respecting  the  Eucharist,  in  particular,  no  text  of 
Scripture,  rightly  and  fairly  interpreted,  warrants  any  such 
assertion.  The  argument  from  the  analogy  between  this  sacra- 
ment and  Baptism  he  rejects  as  irrelevant :  and  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John  he  dismisses  almost  without  a  comment,  as  con- 
taining "not  a  word  about  the  sacraments."  The  text  of  1  CJor. 
xii.  IS.  he  understands  to  mean  nothing  more  than  "  shewing 
"  ourselves  members  of  that  figurative  body  which  is  Christ ; 
"  that  we  are  admitted  into  that  reli^ous  society,  the  truth  of 
"  whose  doctrines  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Spirit."  St.  PauPs 
expressions,  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are 
interpreted,  in  like  manner,  to  denote  only  our  ''associating 
"  ourselves  with  Christ/'  or  being  "  in  friendship  with  Christ 
**  and  vrith  aU  Christians  ;*"  having  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
"  real  participation  of  the  merits  and  benefits  of  the  great 
''  atonement.'^     The  ends  of  this  sacrament,  he  affirms,  are  two 
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only ;  '*  to  put  men  in  mind  of  Christ  who  died  for  them,  and 
"  to  shew  their  love  and  unity  to  one  another  as  brethren/' 
He  denies  that  any  of  those  virtues  or  good  qualities  which  Dr. 
W.  had  stated  to  be  essential  to  the  trorMy  performanoe  of  them, 
are  in  Scripture  required  to  accompany  the  performance.  The 
absolute  perfection  of  moral  virtues  is  here  again  and  again 
insisted  upon  ;  and  the  notion  of  any  pardon  being  necessary  on 
account  of  their  imperfection  is  ridiculed^  as  confounding  virtue 
with  vice^  good  with  evil,  moral  excellence  with  actual  guilt 
The  author's  sentiments  upon  this  point  are  expressed  with 
a  degree  of  confidence,  not  to  say  of  arrogance,  difficult  to  reoon^ 
cile  with  Christian  humility. 

The  Appendix  is  intended  to  rebut  what  had  been  said  of  the 
advantage  given  to  Deism  by  undervaluing  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments.  Natural  religion  (Dr.  S.  contends)  is,  in  itself,  true 
and  perfect  religion ;  and  the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of  re^oioM 
religion  is  to  supply  additional  hiotives,  indtementSy  encawrage^ 
mentSf  and  assitiances^  to  perform  what  the  religion  of  nature 
requires.  *'  By  the  religion  of  nature,  men  may  know  that  QoA 
''  is,  and  tohat  he  is,  and  Juno  God  is  to  be  worshipped :  it  will 
*'  shew  how  men,  beings  placed  in  the  circumstances  they  are, 
''  full  of  passion,  full  of  infirmities,  and  surrounded  with  variety 
''  of  temptations  of  all  sorts,  may  be  reconciled  to  and  aooepted 
''  by  God :  it  will  shew  a  future  state  of  rewards  or  punish* 
"  ments :  and  it  will  shew  the  duties  we  are  to  practise  one  to 
*'  another."  Thus  even  reconciliation  and  accepta^Ms  are  ascribed 
to  the  all-sufficiency  of  natural  religion ;  nor  does  the  authw 
drop  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  any  atonemmti  intercession,  or 
sanetification^  to  give  efficacy  to  this  imaginary  scheme  of  perfec- 
tion. Thus  to  magnify  the  work  of  human  reason,  is,  he  main- 
tains, the  surest  way  to  impress  the  Deist  with  a  more  fiivouiaUe 
opinion  of  the  truth  of  a  divine  Bevelation. 

To  this  tract,  still  more  adventurous  and  unguarded  than  the 
preceding  ''Answer  to  the  Remarks,"  Dr. Waterland  replied, 
in  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Obligation, 
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««  and  Effioaejr  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,''  printed  in  1780 ; 
being  the  third  tract  he  had  published  on  the  subject  in  the 
oourse  of  the  same  year.  To  an  author  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  matter  in  debate,  it  was  no  very  laborious  undertaking 
to  expose  the  sophistries,  or  to  overthrow  the  untenable  positions, 
on  which  his  adversary  had  relied.  AH,  indeed,  which  he  pro- 
posed, in  this  Supplement,  was  to  notice  more  particularly  some 
few  points  urged  by  the  author  of  the  Defence,  which  seemed  to 
be  "  capable  of  further  iUustration,  and  important  enough  to 
"  deserve  it.'' 

On  Dr.  Sykes's  position,  that  moral  virtue  is  '^  obligatory  to 
^  all  intelligent  beings,  even  previous  to  any  latos,  or  commands, 
^^  or  injunctions,  divine  or  human,"  Dr.  W.  remarks,  that  this  is 
*^  setting  up  a  system  of  morality  without  God  at  the  head 
*^  of  it ;"  and  ^^  supposing  obligation  without  lato^  a  religion  of 
^*  nature  without  a  Deity,  and  duiy  without  a  superior  to  whom 
**  it  is  o/wing :"  in  which,  he  observes,  there  seems  to  be  the  like 
fidlacy  and  mistake,  as  in  the  argument  d  priori  for  the  existence 
of  a  Qod ;  for  ^^  as  well  might  we  suppose  a  cause  prior  to  the 
"  first,  as  a  lawgiver  higher  than  the  highest^  or  a  law  without 
"  a  lawgiver,  or  obligation  without  law."  Again ;  whatever 
notion  we  may  form  of  moral  duties  as  arising  out  of  the  abstract 
JUnesies  and  reasons  of  things,  ^'  if  God  be  at  the  head  of  them, 
^^  he  obliges,  and  not  they ;  and  if  you  abstract  the  Deity,  you 
*'  abstract  the  obligation :"  nor  is  it  virtue  or  duty  to  conform  to 
them  upon  any  other  principle ;  but  mere  policy,  inclination,  or 
interest.  Yet  this  by  no  means  warrants  the  inference  Dr.  S. 
would  draw  from  it,  that,  in  that  case,  the  arbitrary  will  of  God 
might  make  vice,  virtue,  or  virtue,  vice.  On  the  contrary,  our 
unqualified  obligation  to  obey  him  supposes  this  to  be  impossible, 
because  it  supposes  Him  to  be  infinitely  good  and  great :  and  to 
suppose  otherwise  is  absurd  and  self-contradictory ;  it  is  sup- 
posing Him  not  to  be  that  which  He  really  is. 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  positive  duties  arise  from  the  mere 
arbitrary  will  of  the  prescriber.    They  are  understood  to  be 
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founded  upon  as  wise  and  good  reasons  as  moral  laws  ;  reasons, 
known  to  God,  and  ultimately  resolvable  into  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  whether  revealed  to  us,  or  not :  and  though  they 
may,  in  their  circumstances,  be  locals  occasional^  or  personal 
only,  yet  are  they,  according  to  those  circumstances,  no  lees 
obligatory  upon  those  who  are  required  to  observe  them,  than 
duties  of  the  most  general  and  universal  obligation.  Wher- 
ever,  and  for  whatever  period  or  extent  of  time  and  place,  a 
positive  law  is  in  force,  *'  obedience  is  indispensably  necessary ; 
"  and  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the  same  authority  that  gave 
-  it/' 

Our  author  pursues  the  subject,  through  the  different  wind- 
ings and  perplexities  traced  out  by  his  opponent ;  nor  does  he 
omit  some  severe,  but  just,  reprehensions  of  the  high  and  pre- 
sumptuous tone  in  which  Dr.  S.  had  descanted  upon  the  absolute 
perfection  of  human  virtues,  insisting  that  they  stand  in  no  need 
of  expiation  \^  render  them  saving,  and  to  ensure  their  acceptance 
with  God.  The  question  respecting  the  special  obligation  and 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  sacraments  is  not  resumed  at  any  con- 
siderable length ;  probably  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
author  of  the  Defence  had  made  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  previous  question  con- 
oeming  the  comparative  value  of  moral  and  positive  duties ;  to 
which,  therefore,  Waterland  deemed  it  expedient  almost  exclu- 
sively to  direct  his  attention  in  this  particular  controversy. 

Dr.  Sykes  was  not  slow  in  his  Reply  to  the  "  Supplement.'' 
It  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1730,  and  entitled,  "  The 
"  true  Foundations  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  asserted." 
But  of  this  publication  Waterland  took  no  notice  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  made  it  the  subject  of  some  animadversions 
in  a  postscript  to  his  second  part  of  "  Scripture  vindicated,^  of 
which  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding 
section. 

Not  long  after  this  debate  was  closed,  another  was  stirred  up. 
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by  the  publication  of  Bishop  Hoadly's  "  Plain  Account  of  the 
'*  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;''  a  tract  which  lowers  the 
importance  of  that  sacrament  more  perhaps  than  had  ever  been 
done  before,  except  by  Socinian  writers ;  reducing  it  to  a  bare 
memorial  of  our  Lord's  death  and  sufferings,  an  act  of  pious 
gratitude  and  obedience  on  our  part,  but  unattended  by  any 
special  benefits  on  his ;  discarding  from  it  all  mystical  significa- 
tion, and  all  efficacy  as  the  means  of  conveying  pardon  or  sancti- 
fication ;  and  not  even  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  communicant, 
any  recognition  of  that  atonement  and  propitiaiion  made  for  sin, 
which  Christians  in  general  have  conceived  to  be  the  main  object 
of  the  institution  itself. 

This  work  excited  great  dissatisfaction,  and  was  almost 
instantly  attacked  by  several  distinguished  writers.  The 
celebrity  which  the  author  had  gained  by  his  writings  against 
church-authority,  and  his  high  station  in  that  church  whose 
pxetensions  he  had  so  underrated,  could  not  but  excite  public 
attention  to  any  fresh  topic  he  might  be  inclined  to  agitate: 
and  the  popularity  of  his  sentiments  among  those  who  bore  no 
good- will  either  to  the  church  or  to  religion^  ensured  an  extensive 
circulation  to  his  performances.  It  were  uncharitable,  however, 
not  to  believe  him  to  have  been  sincerely  persuaded  that  he  was 
rendering  good  service  to  Christianity,  in  simplifying  (as  he 
conceived)  a  rite  which  had,  in  some  cases,  been  rendered  in- 
strumental to  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry ;  in  others, 
had  been  invested  with  more  of  a  mysterious  character  than 
really  belonged  to  it ;  and  in  others^  represented  with  an  aspect 
of  severity  and  harshness,  which  tended  rather  to  terrify  men 
from  its'^observance,  than  to  invite  them  to  it  as  a  source  of 
rational  satisfaction  and  improvement. 

On  scarcely  any  subject^  perhaps,  has  the  Christian  world 
been  more  divided^  than  on  that  of  the  Eucharist.  Between 
the  high  ground  (the  perilous  height,  indeed)  of  papal  transub- 
stantiation,  and  the  low  and  contracted  views  taken  by  Socinian 
interpreters,  an  indefinite  variety  of  opinions  may  be  traced, 
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difficult  either  to  be  enumerated  or  explained.  And  although 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest,  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  should  be  attained ;  yet> 
within  these  extremes,  a  considerable  latitude  of  opinion  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken,  without  the  abandonment  of  any  essential 
principle.  But  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  it  was  the 
opinion  certainly  of  many  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
approved  members  of  our  church,  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
this  sacred  ordinance  were  compromised  by  the  view  in  which 
he  placed  it ;  and  that  the  very  doctrines  which  gave  it  its  chief 
force  and  signification  were  studiously  cast  into  the  shade.  It 
was  also  but  too  evident,  that  this  work  would  soon  become  a 
standard  of  doctrine  upon  the  Sacrament  among  a  considerable 
party  in  the  Church.  All  who  had  any  bias  towards  Socinianism 
or  Arianism,  all  who  were  indisposed  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  and  expiation  for  guilt,  all  who  were  sceptical 
as  to  the  gifts  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their 
necessity  in  the  work  of  salvation ;  would  readily  fall  in  with  a 
scheme,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  any  of  these 
articles  of  faith  for  its  support;  but  might  be  adapted  to  a 
Greed,  in  which  neither  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  nor  his  all- 
sufficient  merits,  nor  his  mediation  and  intercession,  nor  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  formed  any  of  its  component 
parts.  This  laxity  of  sentiment  appeared  to  have  been  gaining 
ground,  for  a  considerable  time,  both  among  Clergy  and  laity. 
It  had  been  much  fostered  by  the  labours  of  those  who  took 
part  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  endeavours  to  lower  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  standard  of  his  own  opinions ; 
and  who  upheld  Bishop  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  controversy. 
The  authority  of  two  persons  so  distinguished  could  not  but  give 
currency  to  their  tenets  among  many  who  had  neither  leisure 
nor  ability  to  investigate  such  subjects,  nor  were  disposed  to 
yield  that  deference  to  the  collective  judgment  of  the  Church, 
which  they  paid  implicitly  to  individual  opinion. 

These  considerations  gave  additional  importance  to  Hoadl/s 
treatise  on  the  Sacrament :  and  the  solicitude  it  awakened  was 
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proportionate  to  the  impreasion  it  was  thus  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  public  mind,  rather  than  to  any  extraordinary  preten- 
aions  of  the  work  itself.  It  was  controverted  by  a  host  of  eminent 
writers ;  among  whom  were  Warren,  Wheatly,  Whiston,  Ridley, 
Leslie,  Law^  Brett,  Johnson,  and  Stebbing ;  besides  others  of 
less  notoriety.    The  strength  on  Hoadly's  side  was  far  inferior. 

Dr.  Waterland'^s  exertions  were  not  therefore  wanted  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  work.  Nor  did  he  come  forward 
as  the  controversialist  of  Hoadly.  It  appears,  from  his  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Loveday,  that  he  had  been 
expected,  and  perhaps  pressed,  so  to  do :  but  as  far  as  any 
immediate  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  Sacrament,  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  answers  and  animadversions  which  it  had  called  forth; 
particularly  with  those  of  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Stebbing,  and  Mr. 
Wheatly,  which  he  notices  in  strong  teiins  of  commendation. 
His  own  opinion  of  the  work  is  briefly,  but  impressively  stated 
in  one  of  his  letters  above  mentioned,  where  he  describes  it  as 
Boeinianizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  by  divesting  it  of 
its  reference  either  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  or  to  his  suffer- 
ing as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  In  this,  he  conceived,  lay  the 
main  objection  to  it.  That  the  Eucharist  was  a  memorial  only^ 
might  not  have  been  so  exceptionable,  although  certainly  an  in- 
eomfdete  representation  of  it,  had  the  author  distinctly  set  forth, 
of  ¥)hai  it  was  intended  to  be  a  memorial.  Was  it  merely  to 
preserve  the  recollection  of  a  teacher  or  prophet  sent  from  God, 
a  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  human  race  by  the  lustre  of  his 
example  and  the  purity  of  his  precepts  ?  or  was  it,  to  confirm 
the  fiuth  of  his  disciples,  throughout  all  generations,  by  impress- 
iag  upon  their  minds  the  great  truths,  that  he  was  indeed  the 
SaioUmr  of  the  world ;  that  in  Him  were  united  the  perfections 
both  of  Divine  and  of  human  nature ;  and  that,  in  that  mysterious 
union,  he  effected,  by  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  the  redemption 
of  mankind?  Every  one  must  see  how  vast  a  difference  the 
mmnarial  itself  exhibits,  in  point  of  dignity  and  value,  according 
to  the  view  we  take  of  it,  in  the  one  aspect  or  in  the  other. 
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In  the  latter  case,  it  comprises  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christ- 
ianity :  in  the  former,  it  is  comparatively  a  meagre  and  spiritless 
service.  But,  upon  this  question,  Bishop  Hoadly  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  silent ;  or,  rather,  by  the  omission  of  the  points 
most  essential  to  its  main  object  and  design,  he  has  given  a 
manifest  advantage  to  those  who  would  fain  obliterate  from 
their  Creed,  and  consequently  from  the  Sacrament  itself,  these 
prominent  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
system. 

In  a  Charge^  on  the  doctrinal  use  of  the  sacraments^  delivered 
in  June  1736,  Dr.  Waterland  took  a  compendious  view  of  their 
importance  in  this  respect.  By  historical  evidence,  and  by  illus- 
trations selected  from  ecclesiastical  writers  of  various  periods^ 
he  shewed  how  much  these  ordinances  had  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith ;  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacraments,  according  to  their  full  intent  and 
meaning,  necessarily  implying  the  reception  of  those  doctrines 
so  immediately  connected  with  them.  The  charge  does  not 
expressly  advert  to  Bishop  Hoadly''s  performance;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  plan  of  it  was  suggested  by 
observing  the  striking  defects  of  that  treatise,  with  reference  to 
this  great  and  leading  principle. 

But  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  of  the  Eucharist 
in  particular,  appear  to  have  occupied  Waterland's  mind  long 
before  this  occasion  was  given  of  communicating  his  thoughts 
to  the  public. 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  who  so  ably  vindicated  Dr.  Waterland 
against  the  attacks  of  Conyers  Middleton,  on  his  **  Scripture 
"  vindicated,^  in  1731  and  1732,  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
amicably  disputed  with  Waterland  himself  on  certain  points 
relating  to  the  Eucharist,  in  consequence  of  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  him  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes. 
Two  letters  on  the  subject  appear,  among  Bishop  Pearce^s  other 
posthumous  works,  subjoined  to  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
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Testament.     They  relate  cinefly  to  the  view  which  Waterland 
had  taken  of  the  sacraments  as  federal  rites.     Dr.  Pearce  con- 
tended, that  the  Sacrament  was  not  in  itself  a  federal  act,  com' 
rnvntcative  of  the  benefits  of  his  death,  but  only  commemorative 
and  representative  of  those  benefits.     He  further  objected  to  the 
Eucharist  being  c<msidered  as  substituted  for  the  passaver ;  nor 
did  he  think  there  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  passover  was  a 
taeri/lce,  or  that  sacrifices  themselves  were  federal  rites.     His 
general  persuasion  was,  that  the  Eucharist  was  nothing  more 
tiian  '*  a  feast  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  Christ^s  death ;  the 
"  bread  and  wine  to  be  received  in  remembrance  of  Him,  not  in 
"  renewal  of  the  covenant  made  by  Him.'*'     He  combated  also 
another  argument  grounded  upon  St.  PauFs  representing  the 
Eucharist  to  be  an  act  of  eommtmion  between  God  and  the 
receiver,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Israelites  at  their  altars,  and 
that  of  the  heathens  in  their  idolatrous  offerings,  1  Cor.  x.  16— 
21;  conceiving,  that  St.  Paul  refers  only  to  the  communicants 
themselves,  jointly  participating  in  the  ordinance,  and  not  to  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blessings  from  God.     Nor  does  he 
admit  that  the  Eucharist  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  a 
conveyance  or  channel  of  pardon^  an  instrument  of  absolution. 
The  remission  of  sins,  he  contends,  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  blood 
shed  for  us^  not  the  effect  of  our  cofnmemoraiinp  that,  by  drinking 
of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  will  immediately  be  perceived,  that  although  these  opinions 
(which  were  advanced  by  this  learned  and  estimable  Prelate 
with  the  candour  and  modesty  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings) 
were  much  at  variance  with  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
our  church,  as  Mede,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  and  others;  yet  do 
they  distinctly  recognise  those  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which^  to  all  who  admit  them,  must  be  deemed 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Sacrament  itself.  The  covenant 
between  Grod  and  man  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
remission  of  sins  flowing  from  it  as  its  immediate  benefit,  are 
expressly  acknowledged ;  consequently.  Dr.  Pearce's  view  of 
the  Sacrament,  as  a  commemorative  act,  rises  infinitely  higher 
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than  Bishop  Hoadl/s ;  and  the  matter  in  dispute  betwixt  him 
and  Dr.  W.,  though  undoubtedly  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance,  did  not,  like  the  other,  involve  in  it  the  very  essen- 
tials of  the  rite  itself. 

Dr.Waterland's  Answers  to  these  Letters  are  not  extant;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  party  had  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
their  sentiments.  The  subject  of  them,  however,  is  fully  treated 
in  our  author's  "  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;^ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  substance  of  his  share  in  the 
correspondence  is  interwoven  in  that  larger  work. 

But  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this,  there  is  evidence  that 
Dr.  Waterland  had  attentively  studied  this  subject,  and  was  no 
less  careful  to  guard  against  one  extreme  than  another,  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  upon  it.  Dr.  Brett^  the  celebrated  Non-juror, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  theologians  of  his  time, 
had  published,  in  17^0,  ^^  A  Discourse  concerning  the  necessity 
"  of  discerning  the  Lord's  Body  in  the  holy  Communion ;"  in 
which  he  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment so  far,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  persons^  seemed 
almost  to  confound  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  the  mys- 
tical  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  ordinance,  the  spiritual  with 
the  corporal  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Johnson,  another  learned  Divine,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Brett,  had  also  published,  in  the  year  1714,  his  *^  Unbloody 
^^  Sacrifice ;""  a  work,  intended  to  prove  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  which  the  representative,  though  not 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  actually  oflTered  up  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  the  material  elements  being,  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  made  efficient  to  that  purpose,  and  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
thus  solemnly  presented  by  the  faithful  worshipper  at  the  altar 
of  God.  This  notion,  though  it  stands  entirely  clear  of  the 
absurdities  of  transubstantiation^  yet  seems  to  be  grounded  upcm 
the  supposed  necessity  of  material  sacrifices,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  also  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  mass,  that  our  Lord's  sacrifice  is  to  be 
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reputedly  and  continually  oflbred  up  before  Gkxl,  in  order  to 
render  it  effioaoiouB  to  the  salvation  of  individuals. 

Upon  both  theee  writers  Waterland  animadverted  with  con- 
siderable severity,  in  some  marginal  observations,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  in  copies  of  their  works  now  deposited  amcmg 
Dr.  Bawlinson's  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
notion  of  a  mat&riai  sacrifice  in  the  Sacrament  he  steadfastly 
reusted,  conceiving  it  to  be  derogatory  to  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  ordinance,  derogatory  also  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  our 
Lord'^s  sacrifice  made,  once  for  all,  upon  the  cross,  and  not  borne 
out  by  any  legitimate  interpretation  of  sacred  writ.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  Eucharist  is  altogether  a  commemorative  and 
represmkiHve  service,  s^boUcally  representing  that  which  had 
before  been  actually  and  mcUerially  offered  up,  and  accepted  of 
God;  and  that  no  other  offering  or  oblation  is  made  in  this 
sacrament,  than  that  of  the  elements  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  consecration  to  God^s  service,  and  the  spiritual  affecticNas 
of  the  communicant  himself,  requisite  to  render  him  a  meet  par- 
taker of  those  holy  mysteries,  and  to  obtain  for  him  those  bene- 
fits which  the  Sacrament  is  intended  to  convey.  To  Dr.  Brett's 
opinion,  on  discerning  our  Lord*8  Body  in  the  holy  Communion^ 
he  also  objected,  on  similar  grounds ;  maintaining,  with  Cran- 
mer,  that  when  it  is  said, ''  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
'^  in  them  that  worthily  receive  the  sacrament,**^  the  meaning  is, 
"  that  the  force^  the  graee^  the  virtue,  and  benefit  of  Christ's 
"^  body  tiiat  was  crucified  for  us,  and  of  his  blood  that  was  shed 
*'  for  us,  be  really  and  effectually  present  with  all  them  that 
**  duly  receive  the  sacraments :  but  all  this  is  to  be  understood 
'^  of  his  spiritual  presence ;  and  no  more  truly  is  He  corporally 
'^  or  really  present  in  the  due  ministration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
*'  than  He  is  in  the  due  ministration  of  Baptism.""  These  topics 
are  touched  with  great  effect,  in  a  series  of  observations,  re- 
markably acute  and  powerful;  but  in  a  manner  somewhat 
more  caustic,  perhaps,  than  if  they  had  been  intended  for  the 
public  eye. 
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Thus  prepared,  by  long  continued  habits  of  considering  this 
important  branch  of  Christian  theology ;  and  perceiving  that 
something  was  still  wanting  to  settle  the  minds  of  less  informed 
readers,  and  to  enable  them  to  rest  their  opinions  upon  some 
solid  and  substantial  grounds ;  our  author  seems  to  have  formed 
his  determination,  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Hoadly's  treatise,  to  undertake  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
didactic,  rather  than  a  polemical  dissertation,  comprising  every 
part  that  essentially  belonged  to  it. 

Bishop  Hoadly's  "Plain  Account''  was  published  in  1735. 
Dr.  Waterland's  "  Review''  followed  early  in  1737 ;  no  long 
interval  of  time  for  so  extensive  and  elaborate  a  performance ;  a 
work  of  established  reputation  both  here  and  abroad,  for  which 
he  had  been  collecting  materials  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  life. 

The  general  design  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Introduction.  It 
was  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  against  a  superstitious 
abuse  of  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  profane  neglect  of  it,  on 
the  other.  Hooker's  observation,  that  the  holy  Communion  is 
^'  insirunientally  a  cause  of  Hie  real  participation  of  Christ,  and 
"  of  life  in  his  hody  and  hlood^^  is  adopted  by  our  author,  as 
comprising  the  substance  of  the  whole  doctrine; — ^that  which, 
as  Hooker  remarks,  ''  all  approve  and  acknowledge  to  be  most 
"  true ;  having  nothing  in  it  but  that  which  the  words  of 
'^  Christ  are  on  all  sides  confessed  to  enforce ;  nothing  but  that 
"  which  the  Church  of  Gk)d  hath  always  thought  necessary ; 
"  nothing  but  that  which  alone  is  sufficient  for  every  Christian 
"  man  to  believe  concerning  the  use  vmA  force  of  this  sacrament ; 
'^  nothing  but  that  wherewith  the  writings  of  all  antiquity  are 
''  consonant,  and  all  Christian  confessions  agreeable.*'  The  ob- 
servation of  Hooker  is,  indeed,  well  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  contains  both  a  correct  definition  of  the  Sacrament,  and  an 
efTectual  guard  against  the  misapprehension  of  it.  The  Sacrament 
is  but  instinimentally  the  cause,  yet  it  is  the  cause,  of  the  real 
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participation  of  Ckrisi,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  blood  ;  that  is, 
it  instmmentally  conveys  to  us  pardon  and  sanctification :  pardon, 
through  the  atonement  made  by  the  death  of  Christ ; — sancti/i- 
eatwny  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Christ  obtained  for  us. 
The  eign  and  the  thing  signified,  the  efficient  and  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  the  benefits  communicated,  are  thus  accurately 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  so  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Sacrament 
its  full  value  and  importance^  without  investing  it  with  such 
characters  as  belong  only  to  the  one  great  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction ;  of  which,  in  itself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  figura- 
tive and  commemorative  representation. 

After  some  further  introductory  observations  on  the  danger 
of  underrating  this  ordinance,  and  on  the  prejudice  done  to  the 
sacraments  by  regarding  them  merely  as  positive  duties,  rather 
than  as  sacred  rites,  in  which  God  himself  bears  a  part,  or  as 
covenants,  solemn  transactions  between  God  and  man;  Dr. 
Waterland  conducts  his  inquiry  in  the  following  order : 

First,  he  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most  consider- 
able fiames  by  which  this  sacrament  has  been  called ;  a  matter 
by  no  means  unimportant ;  some  of  these  being  expressive 
simply  of  the  external  form  of  the  institution ;  others,  of  its 
origin ;  others,  of  its  purpose  and  design ;  others,  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  religious  service ;  others,  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  it.  The  titles  enumerated  are  ten  in 
number ;  breaking  of  bread,  communion,  Lord's  supper,  oblation, 
sacrament,  eucharist,  sacrifice,  memorial,  passover,  mass;  every 
one  of  which,  excepting  the  last,  has  evidently  some  appropriate 
meaning,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ordinance.  A  full  and 
adequate  conception  of  it,  however,  is  rather  to  be  obtained 
by  combining  the  force  and  meaning  of  these  several  appella- 
tions, than  by  adopting  any  one  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest. 

Upon  the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  but  few  important 
questions  arise.     The  chief  are  those  which  relate  to  its  having 
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succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  p(u$aver  ;  and  to  the  points 
in  which  these  two  ordinances  resemble  each  other.  By  the 
resemblance  between  them,  (which  is  here  very  satisfactorily 
traced,)  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  type  and 
the  antitype  so  fully  and  minutely  correspond  with  each  other, 
tiiat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overlook  the  analogy  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  deliverance  to  which  they  respectively 
refer ;  and  thus  a  view  is  presented  of  this  sacred  mystery, 
which  the  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most  profound  inquirer 
may  contemplate  with  much  edification. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  ^'  concerning  the  commemoration 
*^  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Conmiunion«  The  Greek  words  cir  r^v 
"  ilM\v  iLviiLVJi)(nv^  Dr.  W.  observes,  "  nmy  bear  three  several 
<*  renderings :  1.  In  remembrance  of  me.  %.  In  commemoratian  of 
'^  me.  3.  For  a  memorial  of  me^  or,  for  my  memorial.  They 
''  differ  not  much  in  sense ;  but  yet  as  they  do  differ^  they  may 
*^  deserve  a  distinct  consideration.  The  second  includes  the  first ; 
'^  and  the  third  includes  both  the  former ;  not  vice  versa.  So 
^'  they  rise,  as  it  were,  in  sense,  and  are  so  many  distinct 
"  gradations." 

The  Socinians  nutke  the  bare  remembrance  of  Christ  the  only 
end  and  use  of  the  Sacrament ;  not  distinguishing  between  the 
mere  a>ci  itself,  and  the  purpose  intended  by  it ;  nor  do  they 
include  in  their  notion  of  it  a  full  and  complete  view  of  our 
Lord  himself.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  we  ought  to  remember 
Him  in  this  sacrament,  but  are  not  agreed  as  to  v)ho  he  really 
was,  or  what  he  really  did  and  suffered  for  us.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient  to  remember  Him  merely  as  a  great  and  good  man, 
a  wise  instructor,  and  an  admirable  teacher,  a  prophet,  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven  ;  nor  only  as  our  Lord  and  Master,  the 
founder  of  our  religion,  whose  disciples  we  are;  nor  even  as 
higher  than  the  angels  :  but  we  must  also  remember  Him,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  personal  dignity^  declared  in  holy  writ,  as  our 
divine  Lord  and  Master,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  the  object 
of  universal  adoration.    Unless  our  remembrance  and  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  Him  oorrespond  with  these  declarations,  we  fall 
Aort  of  what  is  required  of  us  in  this  solemn  act  of  devotion. 

But  cammemoraHon  advances  a  step  further  than  this.  To 
a  bare  r^nembrance  ^'it  superadds  the  notion  of  ewtoUing^ 
**  kontmring^  eeUbrating,  collecting  all  into  one  complex  idea." 
It  includes  both  an  inward  remembrance,  and  an  outward  ex- 
pression of  it  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  And  this  eom//ia7tora/i(m 
also  extends,  as  the  remerrAranoe  does,  to  every  point  of  our 
Lord^s  dignity  and  character,  and  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  in 
that  character,  to  his  Divinity^  his  incarnation,  his  €Uonem€nty 
his  meritSf  every  quality  and  perfection  belonging  to  Him  as  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

The  term  memorial  includes  both  the  preceding  terms ;  and  if 
we  consider  it  as  bearing  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  and  other 
typical  services  of  the  Jewish  law,  (which  were  sometimes  called 
memorialsy)  it  may  denote,  that  the  service  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
most  solemn  part  of  evangelical  worship,  ascends  up  as  incense, 
for  a  memorial  be/ore  God.  This  is  the  highest  view  of  it.  But 
it  is  also  a  memorial  before  men^  as  the  passover  was ;  a  memorial, 
to  perpetuate  our  greater  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  death  ;  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  crucified ,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes,  to  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  our  minds. 
Moreover ;  "  it  is  not  sufficient  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
^  Christ,  without  considering  what  his  death  means^  what  were 
**  the  moving  reasons  for  it,  and  what  its  ends  and  usee.  The 
^  subtilties  of  Socinus  and  his  followers  have  made  this  inquiry 
"  necessary :  for  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  ehew  the  Lord's 
^  deaJth  till  he  come  by  the  service  of  the  Eucharist,  if  we 
''acknowledge  not  th<U  Lord  which  the  Scriptures  set  forth, 
*'  nor  that  death  which  the  New  Testament  teaches."  His 
death  was  ^^  a  willing  sacrifice  to  Divine  justice  for  the  sins 
"  of  mankind ;"  it  was  properly  "  a  vicarious  pimishmeni  of 
**  sin  i"  and  "  by  virtue  of  it  we  receive  the  benefit  of  atone^ 
^'  ment^  redemption,  propitiation,  Justification^  reconciliation^  and 
"  remission,^    It  was  therefore  not  only  <'  a  confirmation  of  his 
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"  gospel,  a  pattern  of  holy  and  patient  suflTering,  or  a  necessary 
"  preparation  to  his  resurrection ;"'  but  it  had  such  "  a  particular 
*'  virtue,  merit,  efficacy,  in  it,  that  God's  acceptance  of  sinners, 
"  though  penitent^  (not  perfect^)  depended  entirely  upon  it." 
These  points  our  author  establishes  upon  the  clearest  Scripture- 
evidence  :  and  sums  up  his  statement  by  enumerating  '^  the 
"  several  concurring  meane  to  the  same  end,"  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption.  The  divine  phUanthropy  \a  the  primary^  ov  principal 
cause.  Our  performing  the  duties  required  of  us,  faith  and 
repentance,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  is  the  conditional  cause. 
The  ea^srijice  of  Christ's  death  is  the  meritorious  cause.  The 
Divine  ordinances^  and  more  particularly  the  two  sacraments, 
are  the  instrumental  causes,  in  and  by  which  God  applies  to 
persons  fitly  disposed  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice.  This  shews  the 
end  and  use  of  commemorating  our  Lord'^s  death  in  the  Eucharist. 
^'  It  is  suing  for  pardon,  in  virtue  of  the  same  plea  that  Christ 
"  himself  sues  in,  on  our  behalf.  It  is  acknowledging  our  in- 
'^  dispensable  need  of  it,  and  our  dependence  upon  it ;  and  con- 
''  fessing  all  our  other  righteousness  to  be  as  nothing  without  it. 
^^  In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  a  service  of  thanksgiving,  (to  Father^ 
'*  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,)  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  redemption; 
'^  and  a  service  also  of  setf-humiliation,  before  God,  angels 
"  and  men." 

The  5th  chapter  treats  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 
The  relative  holiness  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  things  set  apart 
for  religious  uses,  is  denied  but  by  few ;  and  St.  Paul's  ex- 
pression, the  cup  of  blessing,  which  toe  Uess^  puts  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  Hence  also  the  guilt  which  the  apostle 
charges  upon  profane  and  unworthy  communicants.  Not  that 
we  attribute  any  real  virtue  or  eiBcacy  to  the  things  themselves^ 
or  to  any  human  benedictions,  except  as  they  are  founded  in 
Divine  promise.  Whatever  sanctification  is  imparted,  can  be 
derived  only  from  "  the  Divine  warrant,  authorizing  men  to 
'*  administer  the  holy  Communion ;  from  the  Divine  word  inti- 
' '  mating  the  effect  of  it ;  and  from  the  Divine  promise  and 
"  covenant,  tacit  or  express,  to  send  His  blessing  along  with  it/' 
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What  the  degree  of  sanctity  thus  bestowed  upon  the  elements 
may  be,  is  no  where  precisely  determined.  It  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  the  hi^h  and  important  purpose  of  the  Sacrament 
itself,  the  relation  it  bears  to  our  LorcTs  person,  the  judgments 
denounced  upon  those  who  treated  it  with  irreverence,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  what  is  elsewhere  required  in  Scripture 
with  regard  to  holy  and  sacred  things.  But  besides  this  relative 
holiness,  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  this  sacrament  as  more 
especially  sanctified  by  a  supposed  illapse  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  elements,  or  rather,  upon  the  devout  communicants 
in  the  use  of  them ;  which  seems  to  be  the  more  rational  and 
scriptural  view  of  it.  The  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  hene- 
dictions^  used  in  the  service  itself,  may  also  be  considered  as 
ingtrumental  to  this  effect.  Some  of  the  Fathers  reasoned  upon 
our  Lord's  words,  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  Sacrament,  *'  as 
^  virtually  carrying  in  them  a  rule,  or  a,  promise  to  all  succeeding 
^  ages  of  the  Ohurch,  that  what  was  then  done  when  He  him- 
^  self  administered  or  consecrated,  will  be  always  done  in  the 
"  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;"  so  that  "  what  the  Sacrament 
^*  then  was,  in  meaning,  virtue,  and  effect,  the  same  it  is  also  at 
•*  this  day  ;**  conceiving  our  Lord's  words  to  be  "  directly 
"  declaratory  of  what  then  was,  and  virtually /^rowjwory  of  what 
*^  should  be  in  like  case  for  all  time  to  come.''  In  this  sense 
only,  they  supposed  the  elements  to  become  Christ s  body; 
being  sanctified  by  consecration  pursuant  to  our  Lord's  institu- 
tion, and  thus  made  the  representative  body  of  Christ.  "  The 
^  sum  is,  that  the  consecration  of  the  elements  makes  them  holy 
^  symbols,  relatively  holy,  on  account  of  their  relatioti  to  what 
^  they  represent,  or  point  to,  by  divine  institution :  and  it  is 
"  God  that  gives  them  this  holiness  by  the  ministry  of  his  word. 
"  The  sanctification  of  the  communicants  (which  is  Gods  work 
^'  also)  is  of  distinct  consideration  from  the  former,  though  they 
are  often  confounded :  and  to  this  part  belongs  what  has  been 
"  improperly  called  making  the  symbols  become  our  Lord's 
"  body ;  and  which  really  means  making  them  his  body  to  us; 
**  or  more  plainly  still,  making  us  partakers  of  our  Lord's  broken 
"  body  and  blood  shed,  at  the  same  time  that  we  receive  the  holy 
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*'  symbols."    T^is  sanotifioation,  however^  depends  upon  the  dis- 
positions of  the  communicants. 

The  much-disputed  question  as  to  the  right  exposition  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St,  John's  Gospel^  and  its  application  to  the 
Sacrament,  comes  next  under  consideration;  and  the  substance  of 
our  author's  opinion,  supported  by  many  high  authorities,  ancient 
and  modem,  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

It  is  evident^  that  a  great  part  of  this  discourse  of  our  Lord's 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted^  but  must  admit  of  ^ome  Jiguratiw 
or  mystical  construction.  Affirmatively,  it  is  said.  Whoso  ecUeth 
^y  fi^y  ^^  drinketh  my  bloody  hath  eternal  life:  negatively. 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  Ufe  in  you.  All,  therefore,  that  feed  upon  what  is 
here  mentioned,  have  life ;  and  cdl  that  do  not  feed  thereupon, 
have  no  life.  Hence  arises  an  argument  against  interpreting 
the  words  of  sacramentcd  feeding  in  the  Eucharist ;  since  all 
cannot  be  said  to  have  life  who  receive  the  communion,  unless 
they  are  worthy  communicants ;  neither  can  all  be  said  md  to 
have  life  who  do  not  receive  it,  if  they  are  incapable  of  receiving 
it,  inttndUy  ignorant  of  it,  or  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  For  the  same  reason,  the  words  cannot  be  interpreted 
of  faith  in  Christy  which  must  be  subject  to  similar  restrictions 
and  exceptions.  But  there  is  one  sense,  in  which  the  words 
admit  of  being  understood  in  their  fullest  extent ;  and  it  is 
this : — *•*  All  that  shall  finally  share  in  the  death,  passion,  and 
*^  atonement  of  Christ,  are  safe ;  and  all  that  have  not  a  part 
*'  therein^  are  lost  All  that  are  saved^  owe  their  salvation  to 
^'  the  salutary  passion  of  Christ :  and  their  partaking  thereof 
''  (which  is  feeding  upon  his  flesh  and  blood)  is  their  life.  On 
''  the  other  hand,  as  many  as  are  excluded  from  sharing  therein, 
"  and  therefore  feed  not  upon  the  atonement,  have  no  life  in 
''  them.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  capacity  and  opportunities^ 
"  and  have  faith^  must  have  sacraments,  must  be  in  covenant, 
"  must  receive  and  obey  the  Grospel,  in  order  to  have  the  expia^ 
**  tion  of  the  death  of  Christ  applied  to  them.     But  our  Lord's 
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'^  gmural  doctrine  in  this  chapter  seems  to  abstract  from  all 
"  particularities,  and  to  resolve  into  this ;  that  whether  with 
'*/aitk  or  without,  whether  in  the  sacraments  or  out  of  the 
*'  sacraments^  whether  hsfors  Christ  or  sinee^  whether  in  cove- 
'*  nant  or  out  of  covenant^  whether  here  or  hereafter,  no  man 
''  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be  accepted,  but  in  and  through  the  ffrand 
**  propitiaium  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  —  <*  This  general 
**  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  alone,  by  Christ  crucified,  is 
''  the  great  and  important  doctrine,  the  burden  of  both  Testar 
''  ments ;  signified  in  all  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  old 
''  Law,  and  fully  declared  in  every  page  almost  of  the  New 
"  Testament.'*' — "  He  is  to  be  considered  as  giving  his  body  to 
''  be  broken,  and  as  shedding  his  blood  for  making  an  atone- 
''  ment ;  and  so  ihe  fruits  of  his  death  are  what  we  are  to  receive 
"  as  our  spiritual  food :  his^^^A  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is 
**  drink  indeed.  His  passion  is  our  redemption ;  and  by  his 
"  death  we  live'*  Ordinarily,  we  take  it  in  the  use  of  the 
sacraments :  but  extraordinarily,  God  may  apply  the  same 
benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  virtue  of  his  atonement,  to  others 
not  enjoying  the  same  opportunities,  though  capable  of  being 
made  partakers  of  the  effect. 

''  Some  have  conceived  that  faith,  or  doctrine,  is  what  our 
^  Lord  meant  by  the  bread  of  life,  and  that  believinp  in  Christ 
"  is  the  same  with  the  eating  and  drinking  there  spoken  of." 
But "  belief  in  Christ  is  the  condition  required,  the  duty  com- 
"  manded :  the  bread  of  life  is  the  reward  consequent :  faith  is 
"  the  qualification ;  the  body  and  blood  is  the  gift^  and  the  real 
"  inheritance,'*  In  like  manner,  "  the  doctrine  of  Christ  gives 
"  the  soul  its  proper  temperature  and  fitness  to  receive  the 
"  heavenly  food ;  but  the  heavenly  food  is  Christ  himself^  — 
"  It  may  be  true,  that  eating  and  drinking  wisdom,  is  the  same 
"  with  receiving  wisdom :  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  eating  and 
"  drinking  flesh  and  blood,  is  receiving  flesh  and  blood :  for 
"  eating  means  receiving.  But  where  does  flesh  or  blood  stand 
"  for  wisdom  or  for  doctrine  f  What  ndes  of  symbolical  language 
"  are  there,  that  require  it,  or  can  even  admit  of  it!  There  lies 
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''  the  stress  of  the  whole  thing.  Flesh,  in  symbolical  language* 
''  may  signify  riches,  poods,  possessions;  and  blood  may  signify 
"  life ;  but  Scripture  never  uses  either  as  a  symM  of  doctrine. 
''  To  conclude,  then,  eating  wisdom  is  receiving  unsdom ;  but 
'^  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  is  receiving  life  and  happiness 
"  through  his  blood,  and,  in  one  word,  receiving  Him ;  and 
*'  that  not  merely  as  the  object  of  our^tVA,  but  as  the  fountain 
"  of  our  salvcUion,  and  our  sover^gn  good,  by  means  of  His  death 
''  and  passion/' 

This  view  of  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  than  any 
other,  to  reconcile  the  discordant  notions  that  have  prevailed 
respecting  this  difficult  portion  of  Scripture.  Our  author 
proceeds  to  confirm  it  by  a  copious  and  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and  at  Uie 
same  time  shews  how  much  these  have  been  misunderstood. 
"  There  have  been  two  extremes,^'  he  observes,  "  in  the 
'^  accounts  given  of  the  Fathers,  and  both  of  them  owing,  as 
'*  I  conceive,  to  a  neglect  of  proper  distinctions.  They  who 
''  judge  that  the  Fathers  in  general,  or  almost  universally,  do 
''  interpret  John  vi.  of  the  Eucharist,  appear  not  to  distinguish 
^^  between  interpreting  and  applying.  It  was  right  to  appl^  the 
'^  general  doctrine  of  John  vi.  to  the  particular  case  of  the 
^^  PJucharist,  considered  as  worthily  received ;  because  the 
''  spiritual  f ceding  there  mentioned,  is  the  thing  signified  in  the 
'*  Eucharist,  yea  and  perfor^ned  likewise.  After  we  have  suffi- 
"  ciently  proved,  from  other  Scriptures,  that  in  and  by  the 
*'  Eucharist,  ordinarily,  such  spiritual  food  is  conveyed,  it  is 
^'  then  right  to  apply  all  that  our  Lord,  by  St.  John,  says  in  the 
''  general^  to  that  particular  case :  and  this  indeed  the  Fathers 
"  commonly  did.  But  such  application  does  not  amount  to 
'^  interpreting  that  chapter  of  the  Eucharist.  For  example; 
''  the  words,  Except  ye  eat  the  jlesh  of  Christ,  Sfc.  ye  have  no 
"  life  in  you,  do  not  mean  directly,  that  you  have  no  life  toithofU 
*'  the  Euc/iarist,  but  that  you  have  no  life  toitlwut  participating 
"  of  our  Lord's  passion.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Eucharist  is 
'*  one  way  of  participating  of  the  passion,  and  a  very  considerable 
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*  one,  it  was  very  pertinent  and  proper  to  urge  the  doctrine  of 
'*  that  obapter,  both  for  the  clearer  understanding  the  beneficial 
"  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  and  for  the  exciting  Christians  to  a 
*'*'  frequent  and  devout  reception  of  it.  As  to  those  who,  in 
''  another  extreme,  charge  the  Fathers  in  general,  as  interpret- 
"  ing  John  vi.  of  digesting  doctrines  only,  they  are  more  widely 
^^  mistaken  than  the  former,  for  want  of  considering  the  tropo- 
^*  logical  way  of  commenting  then  in  use  ;  which  was  not 
''  properly  interpreting^  nor  so  intended,  but  was  the  more 
**•  frequently  made  use  of  in  this  subject,  when  there  was  a 
"  mixed  audience,  because  it  was  a  rule  not  to  divulge  their 
"  mysteries  before  incompetent  hearers,  before  the  uniniti<ited^ 
"  that  is,  the  unhaptized^ 

To  this  account  of  the  interpretations  given  by  the  Fathers, 
is  subjoined  that  of  our  own  Divines,  particularly  of  Cranmer^ 
the  sum  of  whose  doctrine  on  this  head,  is,  1 .  That  John  vi.  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  of  oral  manducation  in  the  Sacrament,  nor 
oStpirittuil  manducation  as  confined  to  the  Eucharist,  but  of 
■piritual  manducation  at  large^  in  that  or  any  other  sacrament, 
or  out  of  the  sacraments.  S.  That  spiritual  manducation,  in 
that  chapter,  means  the  feeding  upon  Christ's  death  and  passion^ 
as  the  price  of  our  redemption  and  salvation.  S.  That  in  so 
feeding  we  have  a  spiritual  or  mystical  union  with  him. 
•4.  That  such  spiritual  manducation  is  a  privilege  belonging  to 
the  Eucharist;  and  therefore  John  vi.  is  not  foreign  to  the 
Eucharist,  but  has  such  relation  to  it  as  the  inward  thing 
mignified  bears  to  the  outward  signs. 

Closely  connected  with  this  difficult  part  of  the  subject  is  that 
which  next  comes  under  consideration,  the  sacramental  or  sym- 
Mieal  feeding  in  the  Eucharist, 

Dr.  Waterland  begins  with  a  passage  of  St.  1^  rnard,  which 
he  conceives  to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  symbolical  nature 
of  the  sacraments.  St.  Bernard  "  compares  them  with  insfru- 
"  ments  of  investiture^  (into  la7idsj  honours^  dignities,)  which  arc 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  K 
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**  significant  and  emblematical  of  what  they  belong  to^  and  are 
*'  at  the  same  time  means  of  conveyance.  A  hook^  a  ring,  a 
**  crosier,  and  the  like,  have  often  been  made  use  of  as  instru- 
"  ments  for  such  purpose.  They  are  not  without  their  significance 
"  in  the  way  of  instructive  emblem :  but  what  is  most  consider- 
''  able,  they  are  instruments  to  convey  those  rights,  privileges, 
''  honours,  offices^  possessions,  which  in  silent  language  they 
'*  point  to.  So  it  is  with  the  signs  and  symbols  of  both  sacra- 
**  ments^  and  particularly  with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
"  in  the  Eucharist.  They  are,  after  consecration,  called  by  the 
''  names  of  what  they  are  pledges  of,  and  are  ordained  to  convey ; 
^*  because  they  are,  though  not  literally,  yet  in  jmt  construction 
**  and  certain  effect,  (standing  on  Divine  promise  and  Divine 
"  accepdTnce,)  the  very  things  which  they  are  called,  viz.  the 
'*  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  all  worthy  receivers.  In  them- 
'*  selves  they  are  bread  and  toine  from  first  to  last :  but  while 
**  they  are  ntiade  use  of  in  the  holy  service,  they  are  considered^ 
*'  construed^  understood^  (pursuant  to  Divine  law,  promise,  cove- 
**  nant,)  as  standing  for  what  they  represent  and  exhibit.  Thus 
''  frequently,  in  human  affairs,  things  or  persons  are  considered 
"  very  differently  from  what  they  really  are  in  themselves,  by 
''  a  kind  of  construction  of  law :  and  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
**  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  in  full  legal  effect^  what  they 
''  are  presumed  to  serve  for,  and  to  supply  the  place  of.  A 
''  deed  of  cofaveya/ncCy  or  any  like  instrumefint,  under  hand  and 
''  seal,  is  not  a  real  estate,  but  it  conveys  one ;  and  it  is  in  effect 
''  the  estate  itself,  as  the  estate  goes  along  with  it ;  and  as  the 
"  rights  title,  and  property  (which  are  reed  acquirements)  are,  as 
"  it  were,  bound  up  in  it,  and  subsist  by  if 

According  to  this  view,  it  may  be  said,  '^  The  bread  and  wine 
''  are  the  body  and  blood  in  JiAst  construction^  put  upon  them  by 
'^  the  Lawgiver  himself,  who  has  so  appointed,  and  who  is  able 
'*  to  make  it  good.  The  symbols  are  not  the  body  in  power  and 
**  effect,  if  those  words  mean  efficiency:  but,  suitable  dispositions 
''  being  supposed  in  the  recipient,  the  delivery  of  these  symbols 
''  is,  in  construction  of  Gospel-law,  and  in  divine  intention,  and 
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"  therefore  in  certain  effkti^  or  eo/Meqaancey  a  delivery  of  tho 
''  iMi^  signified.  If  God  hath  been  pleased  so  to  order, 
"  that  these  outward  elements,  in  the  due  use  of  the  Eucharist, 
''  shall  be  impuUd  to  us,  and  accepted  by  Him,  as  pledges  of  the 
"  natural  body  of  our  Lord ; — then  those  outward  symbols  are, 
"  though  not  literally^  yet  ifUerpretaiif>ely,  and  to  all  saving 
"  purposes^  that  very  body  and  blood  which  they  so  represent 
**  witk  effect :  they  are  appointed  instead  of  them.*" 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  '*  this  notion  of  the 
"  Sacrament,  as  it  is  both  intelligible  and  reasonable^  so  is  it 
"  likewise  entirely  consonant  to  Scripture-language ;"  whether 
considered  as  to  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture,  or  with 
respect  to  Jewish  sacrifices  and  sacraments,  or  with  regard 
to  Christian  Baptism^  or  with  respect  to  what  is  taught  of 
the  Eucharist.  These  points  he  dilates  upon  at  considerable 
length;  grounding  his  proofs  relative  to  the  Eucharist  chiefly 
npon  St.  Paul's  calling  it  the  commwnion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ, ''  which  expresses  communication  on  the  part  of  the 
"  donor,  and  participation  on  the  side  of  the  receiver ;'"  and 
also  upon  the  punishments  threatened  to  the  wnvoorthy  receiver 
M  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  not  discerning 
ike  Lonfs  body;  both  which  passages,  it  is  conceived, 
''  suppose  that  the  sacramental  symbols  are  interpretatively, 
"  or  in  Just  construction,  by  divine  appointment,  the  body  and 
**  Uood  cf  Christ"  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  taken 
Qp  with  a  detail  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  Cranmer  and  other  of  our  Reformers  and 
Divines;  which  are  shewn  to  be  generally  conformable  with 
the  doctrine  here  maintained ;  and  the  doctrine  itself  is  ably 
contrasted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Bomish  Church,  the  Lutherans, 
the  Calvinists,  the  Zuinglians,  the  old  Anabaptists,  the  So- 
dnians,  and  lastly  with  Mr.  Johnson'^s  notion,  in  his  "  Unbloody 
'*  Sacrifice,^  that  *'  the  elements^  as  impregnated,  or  animated 
"  with  the  Spirit^  are  the  only  body  received,  and  are  made  our 
"  Lord*s  body  by  such  union  with  the  Spirit,'*' 

N  2 
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The  next  chapter  enters  into  a  more  particular  explanation  of 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist^  in  1  Cor.  x. 
16 — ^1 ;  where  the  Apostle  argues,  in  the  way  of  parallel 
between  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
against  partaking  of  offerings  to  idob.  The  points  which 
St.  Paul  had  to  establish  were,  that  eating  of  the  idoUsacnficet 
was  interpretatively  consenting  mth  the  idolaters^  or  commu- 
nicaiing  with  them ;  and  that  such  consenting  with  the  idolaters 
was  also  interpretatively,  or  in  effect,  participating  of  detUt, 
His  argument  is  this : — that  as  the  Eucharist  is  interpretativdy 
a  participating  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  as  the  Jewisk 
/easts  were  a  participating  of  the  altar ;  so  the  eoHng  of  idol- 
meats  was  interpretatively  a  participating  of  devils.  It  if 
evident,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  eomimwnvm  of 
Christ's  body  and  bloody  a  participation,  in  common  with  others, 
of  the  body,  considered  as  broken^  and  of  the  blood  considered 
as  shedy  according  to  the  terms  of  the  institution  itself; — not  » 
communion  of  the  natural  flesh  and  blood,  by  transuisianiiatum, 
or  consiAstantiation,  or  even  by  faith,  (errors,  which  arise  from 
too  strict  and  servile  attention  to  the  letter^  without  reason,  and 
against  reason;) — nor,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  a, joint  par- 
ticipatio7i  of  the  outward  signs,  symbols,  or  memorials  of  the 
body  and  blood; — nor  merely  holding  communion  mth  ChriA 
the  head  of  the  Church,  or  with  Christians  our  feUou>-membm 
of  it ; — but  as,  moreover,  an  actual  participation,  "  or  having  » 
''part  in  our  Lord's  passion^  and  the  reconcilement  therrin 
"  made,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  it."  The  objections  to  ikk 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  by  Whitby,  Mosheim,  and  others, 
are  then  noticed;  and  the  exposition  here  given,  shewn  to 
be  conformable  with  that  of  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of 
established  reputation. 

The  two  next  chapters  relate  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist 
in  conferring  remission  of  sins  and  sanctifying  grace. 

Remission  of  sins  is  properly  the  gift  of  God  alone.     But  he 
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may,  and  does,  confer  it,  through  suoh  means,  by  such  agents  o^* 
instruments,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  sees  fit  to  ordain  ; 
and  this  may  be  given  as  &  present  benefit,  revocable  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  donor  shall  prescribe.  Thus  in  Baptism^ 
the  benefit  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  remission  of  sins,  as 
its  present  consequence;  but  subject  to  be  forfeited  upon 
breach  of  the  baptismal  engagement.  The  analogy  between 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  forms  a  strong  presumptive 
argument,  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  latter  isacrament ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  against  it.  If  renewals  of 
repentance  and  of  forgiveness  be  necessary  on  every  occasion  of 
a  breach  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  then  there  is  an  evident 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  Eucharist  these  renewals 
are  rendered  efficient.  Baptism  is,  indeed^  more  especially  the 
sacrament  of  remisnoUy  and  the  Eucharist  of  spiritual  growth  ; 
the  former,  the  instrument  of  justificaiion  ;  the  latter,  of  sanc- 
tification.  But  these  are  so  closely  connected,  that  whatever 
increases  either,  increases  both.  If  the  Eucharist  therefore  be 
a  renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  it  must  be  a  renewal  of 
remission  of  sinsy  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism,  and  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained. 
And  indeed,  remission  of  sins,  to  be  effectual,  seems  to  be  a 
continued  act  on  the  part  of  God,  vouchsafed  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  believers  during  the  several  stages  and 
advances  of  the  Christian  life.  But  not  to  rest  upon  this 
argument  from  analogy.  Dr.  W.  adduces  Scripture-proof,  '*  that 
**  the  Eucharist  really  is  an  instrument  of  remissiof^  or  a 
•*  Gospel-form  of  absolution.^'  This  he  infers,  first,  from 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter;  arguing 
thus :  "  If  we  are,  in  the  Eucharist,  partakers  of  Christ's  death, 
'*  with  the  fruits  thereof;  if  the  atonenMnt  be  one  of  those 
'*  fruits ;  and  if  remission  follows  the  atonement,  wherever 
**  it  is  truly  applied }  then  remiseion  is  conferred^  or  (which 
'*  comes  to  the  same)  is  renewed  and  confirmed  in  this  sa- 
*•  crament.'^  In  like  manner,  he  argues  from  our  Lord's  words 
in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, ''  the  blood  of  the  new 
*'  covenant,  shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the>  fiwiiiyn  of 
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*"  sins ;'"" — the  remission  is  here  mentioned  as  the  effect  of 
the  blood  shed:  the  blood  we  symbolically  drink  in  the  Eu- 
charist: therefore  we  drink  remission  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
stress  laid  on  drinJcing  this,  shews  it  to  be  more  than  merely 
commemorating  ;  that  it  is  also  receiving.  Eating  and  drinking 
are,  symbolically  receiving.  These  signs,  therefore,  '*  exhibit 
*'  what  they  represent,  convey  what  they  signify,  and  are  in 
''  divine  construction  and  acceptance,  though  not  literally  or 
''  substantially,  the  very  thing  which  they  supply  the  place  of." 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  analogy  between  the  Eucharist 
and  the  Passover,  and  other  ancient  sacrifices,  prefiguring  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  were  tokens  of  the  covenant  to  which 
they  belonged^  and  conveyed  remission  as  far  as  that  covenant 
extended. 

The  communication  of  sanctifying  grace  in  the  Eucharist 
rests  upon  the  same  foundations  as  that  of  the  remission  of  sins. 
It  is  implied  in  the  participation  of  our  Lord'^s  death,  with  its 
/ruitSy  in  the  Eucharist,  as  represented  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x. 
16.  ''  They  who  so  partake  of  Christ,  do  of  course  partake  of  the 
*'  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  upon  Christias^ 
**  principles  taught  in  the  New  Testament.^^  This  follows  also, 
by  undeniable  consequence,  from  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  qnritual 
feeding  in  John  vi.  They  who  receive  worthily,  spiritually 
feed  upon  Christ,  and  are  made  partakers  of  all  the  privileges 
thereto  belonging ;  consequently  they  have  Christ  dtoeUing  in 
them,  and  if  so,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  inseparable  from  him. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  sacraments  here  also,  as  in  the 
other  case,  proves  the  same.  K  the  putting  on  Christ,  in 
Baptism,  carries  with  it  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
i  fortiori  the  eating  and  drinking  Christ,  in  the  Eucharist, 
does  the  same.  To  this  St.  Paul  seems  to  advert,  1  Cor.  xiL  13, 
By  one  Spirit  are  toe  all  baptized  into  one  body — and  have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit ;  that  is, ''  By  one  and  the 
"  same  Spirit  we  are  in  Baptism  made  one  mystical  body  of 
''  Christ,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  of  the  sacramental 
*'  cup   in  the  Eucharist,  whereby  the  same  Spirit  hath  again 
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*'  united  us,  yet  more  perfectly,  to  Christ  our  head^  in  the  same 
''  mystical  body/'  To  apply  bath  clauses  in  this  paragraph 
to  Baptism  makes  it  border  upon  tautology ;  and  drinking 
the  Spirit  appears  to  be  a  ''  harsh  figure'^  if  applied  to  Baptism. 
It  is  also  more  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  the  aposUe's  argu- 
ment, to  understand  him  as  referring  to  both  sacraments. 

Having  thus  examined  each  of  these  points  by  the  light  of 
Scripture- evidence,  our  author  enlarges  upon  the  views  taken  of 
them  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  by  the  Beformers  and  other 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  all  tending  to  confirm  his 
own  exposition.  On  the  sanctifying  grace  conferred  in  the 
Eucharist,  he  further  enters  into  an  investigation  of  ''  what  the 
''  ancients  taught  concerning  the  descent  or  illapse  of  the  Holy 
''  Spirit  upon  the  symbob^  or  upon  the  communicants  /'  and  states 
the  result  to  be,  that  the  illapse  of  the  Spirit  is  upon  the  persons 
receiving  the  elements,  rather  than  upon  the  elements  them- 
selves ;  conveying  spiritual  graces  to  those  who  partake  either 
of  this  sacrament  or  of  Baptism,  and  accompanying  the  use  of 
the  outward  signs,  wherever  there  is  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
Uie  recipient; — that  the  sanctifying  of  the  tcater  in  the  one 
sacrament,  and  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  other,  means  no  more 
than  the  consecrating  them  to  the  uses  of  personal  sanctifieation ; 
the  Spirit  making  use  of  them  as  symbols  for  conveying  his 
graces;  in  which  use  of  them  consists  their  relative  holiness; 
though  the  Spirit  dwells  not  properiy  upon  them,  but  upon  the 
persons  who  receive  them.  In  the  ancient  Liturgies^  the  forms 
of  invocation  did  not  implore  any  physical  change  in  the 
dements,  nor  any  physical  connection  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
elements ;  but  a  moral  change  only,  as  to  their  relations  and 
uses^  and  a  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ii[>on  the 
oomnmnicants.  This  too  was  the  notion  of  our  Reformers, 
uid  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy.  In  Baptism  we  pray,  *'  Give 
"  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  this  infant"—"  Sanctify  him  with  the  Holy 
**  Ghost'' — and,  "  Sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical  washing 
*'  away  of  sin."  In  the  Communion,  "  Grant  that  we  receiring 
**  these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  tcine — may  be  partakers  of 
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"  his  most  precious  body  and  bhod.  The  Christian  world, 
**  therefore,  has  all  along  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
"  is  invisibly  present^  and  operates  efectually  in  both  sacra- 
''  ments  ;  as  well  to  confer  a  relative  holiness  upon  the  outward 
**  symhoh^  as  to  convey  the  grace  of  sanctification  to  the  faithful 
**  recipients."  But,  adds  our  author,  "  we  place  no  more 
*'  virtue  in  the  naked  symbols,  than  in  the  meanest  instruments 
'*  whatever,  which  God  may  at  any  time  please  to  make  use  of, 
"  and  sanctify  to  high  and  holy  purposes.  Those  instruments 
''  in  themselves  do  nothing :  it  is  God  that  does  all,  in  and 
"  through  the  appointed  use  of  them/^ — "  As  to  the  manner  of 
''  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to  explain  it :  but  we  are 
''  certain  it  is  wrought  in  a  moral  way,  in  a  way  consistent 
**  with  moral  agency  and  human  liberty, ^^  —  "  Neither  do  we 
*'  confine  God^s  grace  to  the  sacraments ;  nor  do  we  assert  any 
"  peculiar  grace,  as  appropriate  to  them  only :  but  what  we 
''  assert  is,  some  peculiar  degree  of  the  same  graces^  or  some 
''  peculiar  certainty  or  constancy  as  to  the  effect,  in  the  due  use  of 
''  those  means.  And  if  the  Divine  graces,  more  or  less,  go 
''  along  with  all  the  Divine  ordinances,  well  may  they  be 
'  supposed  to  go  along  with  these  which  are  the  most  solemn 
''  and  most  exalted  of  any,  and  have  also  more  of  a  federal 
■  **  nature  in  them." 

TinB  federal  or  covenanting  nature  of  the  Eucharist  then  comes 
under  consideration,  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

The  Eucharist  has  generally  been  considered  as  of  a  federal 
nature  ;  not  as  making  a  new  covenant,  but  renewing  and  con- 
firming that  which  had  been  before  entered  into  at  Baptism, 
Although  that  covenant  was  granted  and  completed  by  the  prior 
rite  of  Baptism,  yet  may  it  properly  be  said  to  be  renewed^ 
as  circumstances  require,  or  as  individuals  are  concerned  in  it. 
For  the  term  covenant  may  be  applied,  either  to  the  bare  signy 
which  is  merely  the  token  of  the  covenant ;  or  to  the  thijig  sig- 
nified, including  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself;  or  to  the 
tchole  transaction^  comprising  both.     In  each  of  these  senses  it  is 
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equally  applicable  to  Baptism  and  to  the  Eucharist.     Baptism 
IB  the  answer^  or  rather^  stipulation  of  a  good  conscience.     The 
Eucharist  is  an  act  of  communion  between  God  and  the  worthy 
receiver ;  a  reciprocal  intercourse  of  blessings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  homage  on  the  other ;  which,  in  effect,  is  a  mutual  stipula- 
tion :  it  is  performing^  on  both  sides^  what  was  before  stipulated 
in  Baptism ;  conveying  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  continua- 
tion ;   and  amounting,  in  just  construction,  to  a  repetition  or 
renewal  of  the  reciprocal  engagements.     Nor  can  it  fairly  be 
objected,  that  it  is  only  a  memorial  of  the  covenant.     For,  if  (as 
the  Apostle  teaches)  it  is  not  only  a  memorial,  but  a  communion 
also  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  must  it  be  a  communion 
or  participation  of  the  covenant  founded  upon  our  Lord's  death 
and  passion.     Dr.  Gudworth^s  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  consequently  a  federal  rite,  sealed 
and  ratified  by  both  parties,  is  then  vindicated  against  Lutherans, 
Socinians,  and  those  among  our  own  Divines,  who  either  regard 
it  as  a  bare  memorial  only,  or  insist  upon  its  being  actually 
a  material  and  propitiatory  sacrifice.     The  sum  of  our  author's 
opinions  on  this  point  is  stated  thus :  '^  The  legal  sacrifices  were 
''federal  rites,  binding  legal  stipulations  directly;  and,  indirectly, 
*''  evangelical  stipulations  also,  shadowed  out  by  the  other :  the 
"  Gospel  sacraments,  which  by  St.  Paul's  account  (in  1  Cor.  x.) 
"  bear  an  analogy  to  those  legal  sacrifices,  do  likewise  bind  in 
'*  a  way  proper  to  them,  and  as  suits  with  the  Gospel  state  : 
^^  therefore  they  do  directly  fix  and  ratify  evangelical  stipulations. 
"  These  are  properly  federal  rites  of  the  Gospel  state ;  as  the 
"  other  were  properly /^ra?  rites  of  the  legal  economy." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  Eucharist  is  considered  in  a  sacrificial 
view;  a  point,  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed among  protestant  Divines.  That,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
it  may  be  called  the  Christian  sacrifice,  is  maintained  by  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  by  Papists.  But  "  the  general  way,""  Dr.  W. 
observes,  ''among  both  Lutheran  and  reformed \\  has  been  to 

P  The  distinction  here  made  by  Dr.  formed  Churches,  though  it  may  seem 
Waterland  between  Lutheran  afid  re-    inadmissible  upon  the  general  prin- 
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"  reject  any  proper  propitiation,  or  proper  saorifice  in  the  Eu- 
''  charist ;  admitting,  however,  of  some  kind  of  pf*opitiation  in 
"  a  qualified  sense ;  and  of  sacrifice  also^  but  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
"  and  therefore  styled  improper  or  metaphorical.  Nevertheless, 
"  Mr.  Mede  scrupled  not  to  assert  a  proper  sacrifice  in  the 
''  Eucharist,  (as  he  termed  it,)  a  material  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
"  of  bread  and  wine,  analogous  to  the  mincha  of  the  old  Law.'" 
Dr.  Cudworth  opposes  this,  ''  but  admits  of  a  symbolical  feast 
''  upon  a  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  grand  sacrifice  itself 
**  commemorated  under  certain  symbols  /"  and  this  has  since  been 
the  most  prevailing  opinion;  although  Dr.Grabe  concurred  with 
Mr.  Mede  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  Bishop  Bull  gave  some 
countenance  to  it.  Dr.W.  shews,  that  according  to  the  best 
ancient  authorities,  the  Eucharist  **  is  both  a  true  and  a  proper 
*'  sacrifice,  and  the  noblest  that  can  be  offered,  as  comprehending 
'*  under  it  many  true  and  evangelical  sacrifices  '^  viz.  the  sacri- 
fice otalms  and  oblations ;  ot  prayer,  of  praise^  and  thanksgimng; 
of  a  penitent  and  contrite  heart ;  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies ; 
of  Christ''s  mystical  body,  the  Church ;  of  true  converts  or  peni- 
tents by  their  pastors ;  and  of  faith,  hope^  and  self-humiliation, 
in  commemorating  the  grand  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  resting 
finally  upon  it.  All  these  may  meet  together  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  "  into  some  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  resolved  all  that 
"  the  ancients  have  ever  taught  of  it,  under  the  name  or  notion 
''  of  a  true  or  proper  sacrifice.*"  They  discountenanced  the  no- 
tion of  a  sacrifice  of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  or  of  a  material 
sacrifice  of  any  kind.  *'  The  fathers  well  understood,  that  to 
'<  make  Christ^s  natural  body  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
'<  would  not  only  be  absurd  in  reason,  but  highly  presumptuous 
**  and  profane ;  and  that  to  make  the  outward  symbols  a  proper 

dples  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  liarized  by  his  acquaintance  with  such 

is  common  amonff  continental  writers,  writers;    and  more  especially  when 

especially  those  of  the  Calvinistic  per-  treating  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha' 

suasion,  who  hold  none  to  be  reform-  rist,  in*which  the  reformed  Churches 

ers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  in  general  differed,  in  some  respects, 

do  not  go  beyond  Luther  in  their  de-  almost  as  widely  from  the  Lutheran 

parture  from  the  see  of  Rome,    lliis  doctrine,  as  from  that  of  the  Romish 

will  account  for  Dr.  W.'s  adoption  of  Church. 
the  distinction,  to  which  he  was  fami- 
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''  aacrifioe,  a  material  sacrifice,  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
''  Oofipd  principles,  degrading  the  Christian  sacrifice  into  a 
''  Jewish  one,  yea,  and  making  it  much  lower  and  meaner  than 
'*  the  Jewish,  both  in  value  and  dignity.  The  right  way,  there- 
''  fore,  was  to  make  the  sacrifice  spiritual:  and  it  could  be  no 
''  other  upon  Gtxspel  principles.  Thus  both  extremes  were 
''  avoided,  all  perplexities  removed,  and  truth  and  godliness 
"  secured.**^  This  is  the  sacrificial  view  of  the  subject  which 
Dr.  W.  himself  maintiuns,  and  holds  to  be  entirely  conformable 
with  ihe  federal  sense  of  it,  as  before  explained. 

The  two  concluding  chapters,  on  perparatian  for  this  sacrament, 
and  on  the  obligation  to  frequent  communion,  are  more  directly 
of  practical  concern.  The  medium  is  here  carefully  observed 
between  a  devout  reverence  for  this  sacred  institution,  and 
a  superstitious  dread  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  preparation 
required,  it  is  observed,  that  St.  PauFs  admonitions  respecting 
an  unuwrthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  guilt  of 
not  discerning  the  Lwrd^s  body,  apply,  not  only  to  such  gross 
irreverence  as  disgraced  the  Corinthian  Church,  but,  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree,  to  every  kind  of  profaneness,  or  carelessness, 
in  the  use  of  the  sacred  symbols.  It  is  contended  also,  that 
whatever  is  necessary  as  a  qualification  for  Baptism,  is  requisite 
for  worthily  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Besides  previous  admission 
into  the  Christian  covenant  by  Baptism,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  what  the  Conmiunion  means,  a  sound  and  right  faith  as  to  the 
main  substance  of  the  Christian  religion,  hearty  and  unfeigned 
repentance,  (including  reparation  of  injuries  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries,)  union  with  the  Church,  and  mercy  and  charity  towards 
the  poor ;  are  necessary  preparatives,  as  duties  either  habitually 
practised,  or,  at  least,  actually  resolved  upon,  with  reference  to 
the  performance  of  this  service. 

Concerning  ih»  frequency  of  receiving  this  sacrament,  an  his- 
torical inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Churches;  which  is  shewn  not  to  have  been  established  upon 
any  prescribed,  or  invariable  directions ;    but   to  have  been 
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regulated,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  supposed  JUness, 
or  the  supposed  preparation  of  the  communicant,  for  a  worthy 
participation  of  it.  Where  no  impediments  in  these  respects 
exist,  it  may,  in  general,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
often  received.  But  the  application  of  this  rule  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  each  individual,  assisted  and  guided  by  the 
direction  of  the  Church  and  the  spiritual  pastor. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  this  treatise,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  little  the  aspect  of  a  polemical  work,  although  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  may  be  applied,  as  a  corrective,  or  a  preventive, 
of  error.  With  scarcely  any  personal  reference  to  the  living 
*authors  of  his  time  who  entertained  different  views  of  the  sub- 
ject from  that  which  he  supported,  Dr.  W.  has  so  conducted  his 
train  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  as  to  meet  all  their  diver- 
sities of  opinion  in  their  full  force ;  stating  them  with  candour 
and  fairness,  and  controverting  them  with  no  less  moderation, 
than  ability  and  decision.  That  he  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
satisfying  those  from  whom  he  thus  differed,  whether  in  points 
essential  or  not  essential  to  the  main  doctrine,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  any  proof  of  defect  in  the 
execution  of  his  design.  Animadversions  were  made  on  his 
treatise  by  Dr.  Brett,  in  vindication  of  his  friend  the  author  of  the 
**  Unbloody  Sacrifice;"  and  the  admirers  of  Bishop  Hoadly  would 
hardly  accede  to  a  system  so  utterly  discordant  with  their  own. 
Of  the  latter  opponents.  Dr.  W.  took  no  further  notice.  The 
arguments  of  the  former  he  again  reviewed  in  some  of  his 
Charges,  and  restated  his  reasonings  with  additional  proofs  and 
illustrations.  But  these  will  fall  more  directly  under  our  obser- 
vation in  the  ensuing  section. 
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SECTION  VII. 

CHARGES,  AND  OCCASIONAL  SEttMONS. 

CeSIDE  those  larger  treatises,  on  which  his  reputation  was 
chiefly  established,  Dr.  Waterland  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  professional  labours,  by  several  lesser  productions 
of  considerable  importance.  Of  these,  a  series  of  archidiaconal 
Chargeii,  and  some  few  occasional  Sermons,  are  all  that  he  him- 
self committed  to  liie  press. 

Dr.  Waterland  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex 
by  Bishop  Oibson,  in  the  year  17^7.  Eight  of  his  Charges  are 
extant :  two,  in  vindication  of  Christianity  against  the  Deists ; 
two,  compressed  into  one  discourse,  on  Fundamentals ;  one,  on 
the  doctrinal  use  of  the  Sacraments ;  three,  on  special  points 
relating  to  the  Eucharist.  The  two  first  may  be  considered  as 
supplemental  to  his  ^^  Scripture  vindicated ;""  the  three  last,  as 
further  illustrative  of  his  ^^  Review  of  the  Eucharist.''  It  appears 
that  none  wei*e  delivered  previous  to  the  year  1 731 ,  that  being 
entitled  the  "  Primary"  Charge. 

This  Primary  Charge  relates  to  the  growth  of  Deism,  parti- 
cularlv  in  this  countrv,  where  it  had  been  encouraged,  as  Dr.  W. 
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observes,  by  the  efforts  of  many^  who,  though  not  themselves 
infidels,  laboured  to  bring  some  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity into  disrepute,  to  depreciate  some  of  its  most  solemn 
institutions,  and  to  render  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion 
dependent  upon  the  diversities  and  uncertainties  of  human 
judgment.  Our  author  confines  himself,  however,  to  one  chief 
point  of  inquiry,  much  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented,  by- 
infidels,  both  ancient  and  modem;  and  upon  which  he  had 
already  touched  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  part  of '^Scripture 
^^  vindicated ;"  namely,  the  alleged  independence  of  natural 
religion  upon  that  which  is  revealed,  and  the  sources  from  which 
Pagans,  and  others  destitute  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious 
truths. 

This  inquiry  is  conducted  historically;  beginning  with  the 
writings  of  Jevnsh  apologists  for  the  religion  of  Moses,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  Josephus's 
two  books  against  Apion;  and  pursued  through  those  of  the 
CArii^um  apologists,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  Origen,  Lactantius, 
Euaebius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  who  laboured  to  prove  that 
the  heathen  world  were  chiefly  indebted  to  Revelation,  either 
scriptural  or  traditional,  for  such  portion  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  as  they  had  been  able  to  acquire.  The  same  opinion 
has  been  ably  maintained  by  several  distinguished  modem 
writers;  and  the  argument,  hence  arising,  to  lessen  the  pre- 
tensions of  what  is  called  natural  religum^  and  to  enhance  the 
value  and  importance  of  Revelation,  is  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
overthrown.  Dr.  Waterland,  however,  exercises  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  the  extent  and  application  of  this 
argument.  "  There  may  be,''  he  observes,  "  an  extreme  either 
**  way ;  either  by  extending  the  argument  too  far,  laying  more 
''  stress  upon  it  than  it  can  justly  bear ;  or  not  allowing  enough 
*'  to  it,  but  throwing  a  kind  of  slight  or  contempt  upon  it.'' 
Sir  John  Marsham,  Dr.  Spencer,  and  M.  Le  Clero,  he  conceives, 
have  gone  into  the  latter  extreme ;  while  Huetius  and  others  of 
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\em  note  have  been  justly  censured  for  exceeding  in  the  other 
way.  The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  several  writers 
who  have  more  recently  discussed  this  point ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  subjects  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  erring  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Dr.  W.  is  of 
opinion  that  the  excesses  of  most  of  these  authors  have  arisen 
from  '*  not  carefully  distinguishing  the  several  channels  by  which 
"  revealed  light  was  conveyed  to  the  Gentile  world,  or  not  being 
*'  content  to  rest  in  generals,  when  they  might  most  safely  and 
*'  prudently  have  done  it.'' — "  The  Pagans,'"  he  observes, 
"  might  be  instructed  in  divine  things,  either  by  reading  the 
"  Serij^ures^  or  by  conversing  with  Jews,  or  by  conversing  with 
''  oUier  nations  l^t  had  been  acquainted  with  Jews ;  or  by 
"means  of  public  edicts  of  several  great  princes  that  had 
"&voured  the  Jews;  or  lastly  by  tradition  handed  down  to 
"  them  from  Abraham,  or  from  Noah,  or  from  the  Jirsi 
"parmUs  of  mankind :"  and  "  since  revealed  light,  more  or  less, 
"  might  break  out  upon  the  Pagan  world  all  these  several  ways, 
"  it  is  not  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  determine  which  way  it 
"  came.^  Having  pursued  this  observation  more  in  detail,  our 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gentile  world  ''  were 
"  never  entirely  destitute  of  supernatural  notices,  never  left  to 
''  the  mere  Ugit  of  nature,  either  for  forming  a  knowledge  of 
"  God  and  religion,  or  for  directing  their  life  and  manners." 
And  hence  he  shews  upon  how  precarious  a  foundation  infidels 
ground  their  tenet  of  the  sufficiency  of  natural  light,  or  attempt 
to  set  it  in  competition  with  that  which  is  mpemaiural.  He 
noUoee  also  how  much  more  reprehensible  and  inexcusable  in 
this  respect  are  modem  unbelievers  than  their  Pagan  prcde- 
eessors :  and  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  since  they  can  never 
prove  Bevelation  to  be  needless,  unless  they  can  first  prove  that 
there  has  been  no  Revelation,  they  commit  "  an  varepop  irportpov 
**  in  their  main  argument;  pretending  to  disprove  a,  fact,  by 
"  arguing  that  the  thing  was  needless,  when  there  is  no  possible 
"  way  of  proving  the  thing  needless,  but  by  first  disproving  the 
"fact/' 
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The  second  Charge,  delivered  in  173^,  after  noticing  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  Deism,  and  briefly  reviewing  its  origin  and 
progress  under  that  specious  name,  animadverts  upon  the  artifice 
of  its  advocates,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  odious  imputation  of  Atheism,  although  their  evident  purpose 
is  to  bring  all  religion  into  contempt,  under  cover  of  assailing 
Revelation  only.  While  they  arrogate  to  themselves  almost 
exclusive  pretensions  to  sense,  and  reason,  and  truth,  they  would 
fain  persuade  mankind,  that  their  object  is  ''  not  to  destroy  reli- 
"  ffion,  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God^"  but  only  to  contend 
''  against  creduUty  or  bigotry,  against  superstition  or  enthtisiasni, 
"  against  statecraft,  priestcraft,  or  imposture ;  names,  which 
"  they  are  pleased  to  affix,  for  the  most  part,  to  true  religion 
"  and  godliness."  These  insidious  pretensions  our  author  then 
proceeds  more  distinctly  to  examine  ;  and  the  accusations  thus 
levelled  against  revealed  religion  in  general  he  not  only  vigor- 
ously repels,  but  makes  them  recoil,  with  powerful  effect,  on  the 
adversary  himself. 

Credulity,  he  shews,  denotes  in  the  infidel's  vocabulary,  a 
belief  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Pagans,  credulous  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  of  absurdity, 
ventured  to  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  met  with  merited  castigation  from  Christian  apologists. 
Modem  infidels  betray  scarcely  less  credulity  even  in  the  very 
arguments  they  use  to  overthrow  Revelation.  They  believe  the 
records  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  have  been 
forgeries  and  falsehoods,  in  direct  opposition  to  historical 
evidence,  to  facts  the  most  indisputable,  to  existing  circum- 
stances which  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  admission  of 
those  facts,  and  to  principles  on  which  all  mankind  (infidels 
themselves  not  excepted)  do  and  must  necessarily  act  in  all  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  human  life.  While,  therefore,  they  affect 
to  disbelieve  mysteries  and  miracles,  they  virtually  admit  hypo- 
theses more  marvellous  and  more  incredible  than  those  which 
they  reject;  and  assume  credit  for  superiority  of  intellect,  only 
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by  inverting  the  order  of  sober  ratiocination  in  every  wcU-con- 
stmcted  mind. 

In  like  manner,  when  iigotry  is  imputed  to  the  Jew  of  past 
times,  or  to  the  Christian  of  the  present  day,  '^  let  the  indifferent 
"  world,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  judge  whether  Christians  or  infidels 
''  are  most  properly  bigots.  While  they  are  afraid  of  being 
"  guided  by  priests^  they  consent  to  be  governed  by  anti-priests; 
**  who  demand  a  much  greater  submission  from  them  than  we 
"  can  pretend  to.^  Even  the  leaders  themselves  "  generally 
"  follow  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  and  appear  to  be 
''  zealous  bigots  to  their  systems,  their  creeds,  their  paradoxes, 
"  their  party ;  all  which  they  adhere  to  as  pertinaciously  as  we 
"  can  do  to  our  BibleT*  Pagan  historians,  Pagan  morals.  Pagan 
calumnies,  are  set  up  as  oracles  against  Christian  evidences; 
and  implicit  credit  is  given  to  such  men  as  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  Julian,  in  ancient  times,  or  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  in  modern. 
Men  may  be  bigots  also  to  their  own  passions  and  prejudices^ 
in  rejecting  Divine  authority ;  while  submitting  and  adhering  to 
this  supreme  authority  is  not  bigotry,  but  an  act  of  the  higliest 
reason.  Let  them  shew,  says  Dr.  W.,  "  that  the  reasons  are 
^^  all  on  their  side,  and  then  we  shall  readily  admit  that  all  the 
"  bigotry  is  on  ours :  but  till  this  be  done,  (and  it  is  impossible 
*'  it  ever  should,)  the  charge  which  they  bring  against  us  is  as 
'^  easily  retorted  as  made,  and  with  much  more  truth  and 
"  justice.' 

Superstition  is  another  current  term  of  reproach  often  applied 
to  Christianity,  and  to  all  revealed  religion.  Properly  it  denotes 
some  kind  of  excess  in  matters  of  religion,  and  particularly  any 
false  religion :  and  "  they  who  admit  no  religion  as  true,  make 
"  superstition  the  common  name  for  aUJ*  "  The  contrary 
"  extreme  to  excess,  is  defect,  or  want  of  religion,  and  is  called 
"  irrdigiony  pro/aneness^  impiety^  apostasy,  Atheism,  according 
"  to  its  respective  circumstances  and  degrees.  The  due  mean 
"  between  the  two  extremes,  is  true  and  sound  religion.     Upon 
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'*  this  ground  wo  oontend  that  Ghristiamty  ia  properly  religion^ 
"  and  not  rafMrrfttion :  and  that  the  disbelief  of  it  is  irreligion, 
**  pro&nenessy  madness/'  Nor  are  its  opponents^  he  observes, 
■o  free  perhaps  from  mtpentUion  as  they  imagine.  Infidelity 
and  mpentitibm  may  prooeed  from  a  similar  kind  of  weakness 
and  of  oomiption.  Guilty  fears  and  apprehensions  drive  men 
to  one  or  to  the  other,  aooording  to  their  respective  tempers  and 
constitutional  propensitieB ;  and  there  have  been  proofs  that 
none  are  more  apt  to  become  mip&ntUwtu  in  a  time  of  danger, 
than  they  who  at  other  times  have  been  moaiprofaM, 

The  same  is  also  observed  of  the  term  mihusioum,  so  often 
charged  upon  believers  in  Ohristianity.  For,  who  are  the 
vmimane$f  they  who  imagine  that  the  world  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  fiuth  by  lunatics  and  madmen;  or  they  who 
■ee  the  imposnbility  that  any  such  effect  could  be  produced 
bat  by  rational  conviction  grounded  on  evidence  irresistible! 
"  There  may  be  an  irrdigum$  phrensy,  as  well  as  a  reUgiow 
^  one;  and  the  imagination  may  as  soon  be  heated  with  a  spirit 
"  cS  projfimm&$$i  as  with  the  fervours  of  piety/*  Cudworth  has 
described  cnthunastical  or  fanatical  Atheute^  and  shewn  l^t 
even  those  among  them  who  pretended  most  to  reason  and 
philosophy  mifj^t  be  justly  so  entitled.  Nor  are  even  the 
deistical  notions,  that  vkiue  is  independent  of  hopes  and  fears, 
rewards  and  punishments,  altogether  fi-ee  from  this  imputation. 
StiD  more  neariy  allied  to  enthusiasm  is  their  practice  of 
d%nifying  each  man's  individual  recmn  with  the  chaiactor  and 
the  titles  of  HUpiraii4m,  itUenial  re^ehtitm,  inward  Uykt,  in/alii^ 
mUjffBtid  terms  of  similar  import;  daims,  which  when  **  brought 
*'  to  exclude  Scripture,  are  eMmkuHe  md/tmatieal,  fiilse  and 


Staieert^  and  PfietUn^  are  mogreover  &vourito  topics  with 
the  Deists,  when  they  endeavour  to  prejudice  men's  nunds 
against  religion.  These  calumnies,  however,  seem  to  be 
directed  against  our  Lord  himsslf  and  his  Apostles,  rather  than 
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against  the  rulen  or  the  priests  of  after-times.  For  if  no  false 
/ads  or  fobs  doctrines  can  be  imputed  to  the  Gospel  historians^ 
it  IB  futile  to  diarge  era/t  and  deceit  upon  those  who  maintain 
them  as  truths.  Either  those  facts  and  doctrines  must  be 
refuted,  or  both  priests  and  statesmen  stand  acquitted  of  any 
guile  or  crafb  in  upholding  them.  In  the  mean  while,  they  who 
bring  these  accusations  *'  are  labouring  to  impose  false  facts, 
"false  doctrines,  and  false  claims  upon  the  worlds  under  the 
^'  name  of  rdiffionj  for  their  own  humour,  ambition,  or  advan- 
''  tage.^  Many  acute  observations  are  urged  by  our  author 
upon  this  popular  subject  of  declamation. 

On  the  general  imputation  of  imposture ; — ''  a  compendious 
'<  ealunmy,  all  reproaches  in  one  ;^ — Dr.  Waterland  observes, 
'*  That  there  is  an  imposture  somewhere,  is  very  certain  :  and 
"  the  only  question  is,  who  are  the  impostors  f  Beckon  up  the 
''  marks  and  characters  of  an  imposture :  apply  them  first  to 
*'  Christ,  and  his  doctrine  and  followers,  and  see  whether  they 
''  will  fit ;  and  next  apply  them  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  &c.  and  see 
"  whether  they  will  not  fit."  What  is  the  doctrine  of  these 
men^  but  a  fraud  and  imposition  on  the  public !  The  strength 
of  their  cause  lies  in  "  falsification,  stratagem,  and  wile.  It 
**  cannot  be  pleaded  for  decently,  without  disowning  it,  verbally, 
''  at  the  same  time,  and  making  it  pass  for  the  very  reverse  of 
''  what  it  really  is." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  author's  notes  upon  this 
Charge,  that  most  of  these  observations  were  levelled  at  Tindal's 
mischievous  work, ''  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  f  against 
which,  together  with  his  former  Charge,  and  his  "  Scripture 
"  vindicated,"  it  afforded  a  most  seasonable  and  powerful  anti- 
dote. 

The  next  Charge,  comprising  the  substance  of  two  which 
had  been  delivered  in  1784  and  1735,  forms  a  complete  and 
very  valuable  dissertation  upon  a  subject  of  high  importance ; 

o9. 
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the  discussion  of  which  was  more  especially  called  for  by  the 
laxity  of  religious  opinions  then  too  generally  prevalent.  That 
laxity  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  what  constitutes  (to  adopt  an  expression 
of  Cranmer's)  "  the  necessary  doctrine  of  a  Christian  man." 
Where  this  knowledge  is  wanting ;  where  vague  and  indefinite 
notions  are  entertained  of  the  relative  importance  of  different 
articles  of  faith ;  no  fixed  or  consistent  principles  can  be  laid 
down  of  Church-communion,  nor  can  any  certain  criterion  be 
established,  by  which  to  weigh  the  pretensions  of  diflTerent  sects 
and  parties.  The  obtrusion  of  certain  heterodox  tenets  into  the 
Church,  by  some  who  lay  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
maintain  its  faith  unimpaired;  and  the  unblushing  attempts 
made  even  by  infidel  writers  to  identify  their  own  systems  with 
Christianity,  and  thence  to  assume  to  themselves  the  appellation 
of  Christian  Deists ; — rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  guard 
the  faith  against  such  perversion,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation betwixt  truth  and  error,  with  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

With  this  view  Dr.  Waterland's  Charge,  entitled,  **  A  Dis- 
^^  course  of  Fundamentals/'  was  professedly  undertaken. 

Several  distinguished  writers  had  before  treated  upon  this 
subject;  among  whom  were  Bacon,  Mede,  Chillingworth, 
Hammond,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  Clagett,  and  others  of  our 
own  Church,  besides  Hoombeck,  Spanheim,  Puffendorf,  Wit- 
sius,  Turretin,  and  Buddeus,  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  foreign 
reformed  Churches.  The  importance  therefore  of  the  subject 
had  been  generally  acknowledged ;  but  so  much  diversity  still 
prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  points  in  question, 
as  to  render  a  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  view  of  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable. 

Our  author  clears  the  ground  for  this  difficult  undertaking 
with  his  usual  ability.    The  term  fundamenial,  as  applied  to 
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articIeB  of  faith,  he  observes^  "  is  supposed  to  mean  something 
**  enmUial  to  religion  or  Christianity ;  so  necessary  to  its  being, 
**  or  at  least  to  its  well-being,  that  it  could  not  subsist,  or 
''  maintain  itself  tolerably  without  it.**"  The  distinction  between 
things  thus  essential,  and  those  which  are  less  so,  is  shewn  to  be 
recognised  in  Scripture,  and  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  St. 
Paul,  in  making  converts  to  the  faith.  The  primitive  Churches 
carefully  attended  to  this  principle.  Certain  articles  were 
invariably  insisted  upon  as  terms  of  Church-communion ;  and  a 
departure  from  these  was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  Christ- 
ianity itself.  But  as  parties  multiplied  in  the  Church,  diiferent 
rules  of  this  kind  were,  from  time  to  time,  set  up,  by  sects, 
or  by  individuals,  desirous  of  advancing  their  own  particular 
tenets.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  hope  of  perfect  union 
could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  entertained.  But  to  disentangle  the 
subject,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  the  perplexity  in  which 
it  had  thus  been  involved,  was  certainly  a  laudable  purpose, 
t^iding  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
error  and  disunion. 

Dr.  W.  sets  aside  the  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  because  revealed  he 
considers  as  including  both;  nor  does  he  dwell  upon  the  dis- 
tinctions between  faith,  worship^  and  morality,  "  these  being  all 
''  essential  to  Christianity,  and  equally  to  be  insisted  on  as 
"  terms  of  Christian  communion,'"  "  But,''  he  observes,  "  it 
'*  may  be  needful  to  distinguish  between  fundamentals  con- 
'*  sidered  in  an  abstract  view,  as  essentials  of  the  Christian 
*' fabric  or  system^  and  fundamentals  considered  in  a  relative 
"  view  to  particular  persons.""  The  former  "are  of  a  fixed 
"  determinate  view,  as  much  as  Christianity  itself  is,  and  may 
"  be  ascertained  by  plain  and  unalterable  rules  C  the  latter 
"  will  always  vary,  with  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of  the 
"  persons.""  Accordingly,  almost  all  parties  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  terms  of  communion  and  terms  of  salvation ; 
excluding  many  from  the  former  as  erring  fundamentally, 
whom  notwithstanding  they  would  not  dare  to  condemn  to 
perdition. 
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A  fundamental  doctrine,  then,  may  be  defined,  in  the  terms 
expressed  by  Dean  Sherlock,  namely,  '^  such  a  doctrine  as  is,  in 
**  strict  sense,  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  without  which  the 
"  whole  building  and  superstructure  must  fall;  and  the  belief 
"  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity,  like 
"  the /rst principles  of  any  art  or  science"  In  conformity  with 
this  general  definition,  Dr.  W.  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
'<  that  such  doctrines  as  are  found  to  be  intrinsecal  or  essential 
''  to  the  Christian  covenant  are  fundamental  truths,  and  such  as 
'^  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive  of  it  are  fundamental 
"  errors."  The  Christian  covenant  he  moreover  considers  as 
including  the  following  requisites  :  ''  1.  a,  founder  and  principal 
''  covenanter ;  2.  a  subject  capable  of  being  covenanted  with ; 
''  S.  a  charter  of  foundation  ;  4.  a  Mediator ;  5.  conditions  to  be 
"  perfoimed ;  6.  aids  or  means  to  enable  to  performance ;  7. 
'^  sanctions  also,  to  bind  the  covenant,  and  to  secure  obedience.'^ 

1.  The  existence  of  the  Deity  is  a  fundamental  article ;  and  so 
is  the  belief  of  his  Divine  attributes  and  perfections,  and  that 
he  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  all 
which  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  God;  so  that  to  deny 
either  of  these  is  to  err  fundamentally.  It  is  essential  also  to 
Christian  theology,  to  acknowledge  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  any 
false  gods,  either  of  heathens  or  heretics. 

2.  A  covenant  implies  some  subject,  or  party,  capable  of  being 
covenanted  with ;  a  moral  agent,  able  to  discern  between  pood 
and  evil,  and  to  c/ioose  either.  Therefore  the  doctrines  of 
free-will,  and  of  the  essential  differences  between  moral  good 
and  evil^  are  fundamental  verities ;  and  to  disown  them,  is  to 
err  fwndamentally, 

3.  The  charter  of  foundation  is  also  essential  to  the  covenant. 
Consequently,  the  sobered  oracles  which  contain  that  charter, 
and  convey  it  to  us,  must  necessarily  be  received:  so  that 
to  reject  the  Divine  authority  of  siicred  writ,  is  another  fun- 
damental error. 
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4.  The  belief  of  a  Mediator  is  equally  essential,  and  to  deny 
our  Lord  to  be  that  Mediator,  is  to  deny  the  Scriptures  and 
Ghrifftianity  altogether.  So  is  it,  to  deny  Him  to  be  such  a 
Mediator  as  the  Scripture  describes  him  to  be,  a  Divine 
Mediator,  Oad  and  man.  This  is  wliat  the  very  nature  of  the 
oovenant  requires.  And  under  this  is  included  his  making 
espiatioHy  at<mement,  and  satisfaction  for  us.  To  deny  these 
doctrines  is,  in  effect,  rejecting  the  chief  person  upon  whom  our 
salvation  depends,  and  overthrowing  the  whole  oovenant. 

6.  The  eondiiions  of  the  covenant,  repentance  and  holiness^  are 
no  less  plainly  essential  to  it:  and  whatever  tenets  militate 
against  these,  are  fatal  errors ;  errors  in  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Christian  system. 

6.  The  au&,  or  means,  without  which  these  conditions  cannot 
be  performed,  are,  for  the  same  reason,  essential  articles  of 
belief.  In  this  view,  the  sacraments^  as  means  of  grace,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  they  who  discard  them,  or  deny  their 
use  and  their  necessity,  err  fundamentally.  Here  also  the 
sanctifying  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in,  as  another 
fundamental  point,  including  the  personality,  the  Divinity^  and 
att-^ufflciency,  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  and  con- 
sequently, the  acknowledgment  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity^  by  whose  cooperation,  the  entire  work  of  salvation, 
redemption,  justification,  and  sanctification,  is  effected. 

7.  Lastly,  the  sanctions  which  give  to  the  Christian  covenant 
its  force  and  efficacy,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  essentials 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  without  renouncing  the  Gospel 
itself.  The  doctrines  of  a,  future  state,  of  a  resurrection,  of  final 
judgment  by  our  Lord  himself,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell,  are 
fundamental  points  of  Christian  theology,  inseparable  from  it, 
and  constituting  the  very  end  and  purpose  to  which  all  its 
doctrines  and  its  precepts  are  directed. 

Keeping  these  general  principles  steadfastly  in  view,  Dr.  W. 
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conceives  that  ^^  it  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  any  complete  cata- 
*''•  logue  either  of  fundamental  truths  or  errors."  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  have  a  certain  rule  to  go  by  ;  and  "  though  Divines  take  not 
"  upon  them  to  number  up  with  exactness  all  the  verities 
"  essential  to  the  life  of  Christianity^  or  all  the  errors  sufycerdve 
"  of  it,  yet  they  can  specify  several  in  each  kind  with  unerring 
"  certainty^  and  have  certain  rules  whereby  to  judge,  as  occa- 
^^  sion  offers^  of  any  other ;  and  this  suffices  in  the  essentials 
"  of  faiih^  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of  practice''  Where 
there  is  any  reasonable  doubt,  our  author  urges  the  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  promote  peace  and  charity,  as  far  as  may 
possibly  be  consistent  with  adherence  to  truths  really  and 
essentially  important.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  further  pur- 
sued, for  the  purpose  of  shewing  more  distinctly  what  terms  of 
communion  may  be  insisted  upon,  or  complied  with,  according 
to  the  foregoing  principles. 

The  remainder  of  the  Charge  is  occupied  with  a  brief 
review  of  several  other  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
different  writers  on  the  subject. 

Some  have  proposed  to  cut  off  all  disputes  by  determining 
what  is  fundamental  or  not,  solely  on  the  autlioriiy  of  the 
Church,  This  is  the  rule  of  Popery,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sistently maintained  on  the  ground  of  papal  infallibility. — 
Others  conceive,  that  every  thing  asserted  in  Scripture  isfun- 
damental ;  confounding  wliat  is  true  or  u^efuU  though  of  com- 
paratively less  moment,  with  that  which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance^ and  essential  to  the  Christian  system. — Others  limit 
the  rule  to  that  which  is  expressly  declared  in  Scripture,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  only  deduced  from  it  in  tho 
way  of  inference;  a  rule,  "faulty  both  in  excess  and  in 
"  defect  r  since  there  are  many  truths  expressly  taught  in 
Scripture  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  Christ- 
ian covenant,  and  therefore  are  not  fundamental;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  doctrines  the  most  important  in  that  respect 
may  be  fully  proved  by  plain,   direct,   and    immediate  cofi- 
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from  the  decIanUons  of  holy  writ,  though  not  ox- 
prenly  afl&nned  in  any  particular  texts. — Sometimes,  this  rule 
has  been  farther   restricted  to  "  whatever  Scripture  has  ex- 
''  presdy   declared    neeestary,   or   commanded   us    to    believe, 
**  onder   pain  of  damnatian,  or  exclusion  from  Christian  coui- 
*'  munion ;"  which,  though  it  will  oblige  us  to  receive  what  is 
thus   enjoined  as  fundamental,  will  yet  not  extend  to   many 
points  which  are  in  reality  no  less  so,  from  their  immediate  and 
neoeMary   connection  with  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel. — 
Another  proposition  has  been,  to  receive  every  article  in  the 
Aposilei^   Creed  as   fundamental,  and    no    others.     But    tliat 
Creed  neither  contains,  nor  was  intended   to  contain,  certain 
points  very  essential  to  a  Christian's  belief,  such  as  the  divine 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  tcorship  of  God,  and  the  practical 
duties  of  Christianity ;   while,  on   the  other  hand,  it  affirms 
some  points,  which,  though  strictly  true  and  scriptural^  do  not 
fully  come  up  to  the  description  of  matters  absolutely  es8cntiu| 
to  Christianity  itself.     Again ;  St.  Paul's  list  of  those  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  Gospel,  repentance,  faith,   baptism^  con- 
firmationj  resurrection,  and  Judgment,  have    been   thought   to 
eomprehend  all  that  is  necessarily  required  of  us :   whereas  the 
Apostle  evidently  states  these  to  be  merely  those  frst  notions 
which  should  be  inculcated  upon  new  converts,  before  tliey  are 
well   able  to  proceed   to   higher  and  more   recondite   truths; 
the   passage  having  no    relation    to   points   essential  or  non- 
enential,  and  therefore  is  irrelevant  to  such  a  pur|)oso. — Others 
have  contended,  that  the  bare  acknowledgment ''  that  Jesxis  is  the 
"  Messiah^  is  "  a  jr^n^ra?  belief  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  Christ- 
''  ian,  and  to  keep  him  so  C  and  that  nothing  beyond  that  oup;ht  to 
'*  be  absolutely  insisted  on  as  fundamental,  or  made  a  term  of 
"  communion"     This  is  a  most  defective  rule  in  many  respects ; 
since  though  the  whole  of  Christianity  may  bo  virtually  implied  in 
this  one  article,  yet  the  denial  of  any  essential  point  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  would  bo  "  in  effect  revoking  that  vcr}'  article;'*   and 
therefore  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  general  truth  cannot 
supersede   the  necessity   of  receiving  those  special  doctrines, 
without   which   it   can   hardly   be   said   to    have   any   definite 
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signification. —  Universality  of  agreement  among  professed  Ghrist- 
ians  has  been  proposed  as  another  criterion  of  fundamental 
articles ;  ''  to  throw  out  what  is  disputed^  and  to  retain  only 
"  what  all  agree  in,*'  But  "  how  shall  any  one  know  what  all 
"  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  agree  in,  or  how  long 
'^  they  shall  do  so !  Or  if  that  could  be  known,  are  we  to  be 
"  guided  by  the  floating  humours,  fancies,  follies  of  men^  or  by 
'^  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Gk)d  V*  A  comprehension  or  coalition 
of  religious  parties  is  very  desirable,  so  far  as  it  can  be  effected 
by  throwing  out  circumskmtiah,  and  retaining  only  essentials. 
But  to  attempt  it  by  relaxing  the  nde  for  essentials^  is  leaving  no 
rule  at  all,  or  next  to  none,  and  is  uniting  in  nothing  but 
indifference  to  the  truth. — A  still  more  extravagant  scheme  has 
sometimes  been  proposed,  that  of  making  the  universal  agree- 
menty  not  of  Christians  only,  but  of  all  mankind^  the  standard  of 
fundamental  truth ;  reducing  them  to  Lord  Herbert's  Jive 
articles  of  natural  religion ;  the  existence  of  a  Ghd,  some  kind  of 
worship  to  be  paid  to  him,  the  practice  of  moral  virtue^  repent- 
once,  and  ek  future  state.  This  is  at  once  confounding  infidelity 
with  Christianity,  and  discarding  altogether  the  authority  of 
Bevelation. — One  more  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  has  been, 
to  regard  a  right  faith  as  utterly  insignificant,  and  to  comprise 
all  that  is  fundamental  in  religion  in  the  single  article  of  a 
good  life.  The  futility  of  this  plea  for  error  or  unbelief,  Dr. 
W.  had  exposed  in  his  '*  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
^*  Trinity  ;^  and  he  here  again  briefly  lays  open  its  fallacy 
and  absurdity. 

The  Charge  concludes  with  a  summary  recapitulation  of  our 
author's  view  of  the  subject ;  stating  that  ''  whatever  verities 
"  are  found  to  be  plainly  and  directly  essential  to  the  doctrine 
"  of  the  Oospel'Covenant,  are  fundamental  verities :  oxkd  whatever 
"  errors  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive  of  it,  Atefiindamental 
"  errors."  By  this  rule,  he  observes,  we  may  with  "  sufficient 
«  certainty  fix  the  terms  of  communion  with  the  several  deno- 
''  minations  of  Christians.  As  to  the  precise  terms  of  salvation, 
"  they  may  admit  of  greater  variety  and  latitude,  on  account  of 
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*'  partieular  oircumstanceB,  of  diverse  kinds :  and  there  is  no 
''  necessity  of  absolutely  excluding  all  from  uncovenanied  or  even 
"  eavenanied  mercies,  whom  we  may  be  obliged  to  exclude  from 
**  iraiierfy  eammunum/*  Certainly,  these  are  quite  distinct 
oonsiderations ;  and  om*  author,  by  carefully  drawing  the  line 
between  them,  has  guarded  his  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the 
imputation  of  laxity  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  uncharitable  rigour 
on  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  of  his  minor  productions. 

The  next  Charge  on  "  the  doctrinal  Use  of  the  Christian 
<*  Sacraments/'  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  a 
brief^  bat  curious  and  learned  investigation  of  the  manner  in 
which,  fix>m  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments  have 
been  applied,  by  distinguished  Christian  writers,  either  to  the 
vindication,  or  the  illustration,  of  several  important  articles  of 
Christian  faith.  The  opinions  of  those  early  visionaries  who 
denied  our  Lord's  human  nature,  the  fantastic  notions  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  pretences  of  some  who  disbelieved  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  of  enthusiasts  of  various  kinds,  of  the  impugners  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whether  Sabellians,  Arians,  or 
Macedonians,  those  also  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians 
respecting  our  Lord's  twofold  nature,  besides  the  errors  of 
Pelagins,  and  of  those  who  were  addicted  to  image-worship ; 
have  been  all  combated,  more  or  less  successfully,  by  shewing 
them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  sacra- 
ments ;  by  one  or  both  of  which  the  abettors  of  these  heretical 
tenets  found  themselves  inextricably  embarrassed.  This  is 
a  novel  view  of  the  subject,  and  well  deserving  of  fuller  consi- 
deration. The  force  of  the  argument  against  infideh,  derived 
from  these  institutions,  as  standing  evidences  of  the  historical 
facU  of  the  Gospel,  had,  indeed,  been  pointed  out  and  very 
forcibly  urged  by  Leslie,  in  his  *•  Short  Method  with  the  Deists  ;  '^ 
nor  had  it  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  other  writers. 
But  the  sketch  hero  given  by  Watcrland  of  their  utility  in 
giving  collateral  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  scarcely 
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less  important,  and  might  perhaps  be  pursued  still  more  in  detail 
with  considerable  advantage. 

The  foregoing  Cliarge  contained  little  that  was  likely  to  excite 
controversy,  although  (as  was  before  observed)  it  was  probably 
intended  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  Bishop  Hoadly*s  tract  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Dr.  Waterland,  however,  had  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Eucharist,  ta^ken  a  view  of  the  subject,  which,  on  certain 
points,  appeared  to  be  considerably  at  variance  with  some  other 
distinguished  writers,  who,  no  less  strenuously  than  himself, 
opposed  Bishop  Hoadly's  account  of  it.  Upon  the  true  nature 
of  the  Christian  sacrifice^  and  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  sacramental  and  the  sacrijicial  parts  of  the  Eucharist,  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
opinions  maintained  by  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Grabe,  Dr.  Hickes,  and 
more  especially  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  **  Unbloody  Sacrifice;"'' 
and  he  had  stated  the  ground  of  his  objections  without  reserve, 
though  with  the  respect  due  to  theologians  of  such  high  character 
and  'reputation.  Mr.  Johnson  died  several  years  before  this  work 
of  Dr.  Waterland's  appeared.  But  Dr.  Brett,  his  warm  friend 
and  admirer,  undertook  a  defence  of  the  **  Unbloody  Sacrifice," 
in  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  Waterland's  Review 
"  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,''  published  in  1738. 

In  this  tract,  Dr.  Brett's  professed  design  is  to  shew,  that  there 
is  less  difference  than  might  be  supposed  between  Dr.  Waterland^s 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  opinions ;  ''  that  the  difference  between  them 
'*  is  of  very  little  moment,  and  rather  verbal  than  real;  and  that 
*'  Dr.  W.  had  in  effect  granted  all  that  was  contended  for." 

The  points  of  difference,  however,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Brett 
himself,  appear  to  be  not  so  slight  as  he  would  fain  believe. 
He  contends,  with  Johnson,  that  the  elements  are  offered  as  a 
material  sacrifice,  and  are  rendered  efficacious,  as  sttch^  by  the 
supernatural  virtue  bestowed  upon  them  from  above.  Waterland 
maintains,  that  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  is  purely  spiritualj 
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the  offering  of  those  holy  desires  and  affections,  those  pious 
resolutions,  that  penitence,  faith,  devotion,  thankfulness,  fear, 
and  love,  which  render  it  an  acceptable  service ;  and  that  it  is 
upon  the  worthy  communicant  thus  receiving,  and  not  upon  the 
elements  themselves,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  vouchsafes  to  descend, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  this  sacrament,  to  convey  the  real 
participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  actual  benefits  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  on   the  cross. 
Together  with  this  main  point  are  connected  several  other 
collateral  questions,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  respective 
parties  cannot  easily  be  made  to  harmonize ;  such  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John*s  Gospel ;  the  sense  in 
which  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  are  understood  to  be  our 
Lord's  body  and  blood ;  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  symbols,  and  the  effect  of  its  operation ;  the  notion  of  this 
sacrament  as  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice^  and  in  what  respects  it  may 
properly  be  deemed  a  sacrifice.     On  all  these  topics  Dr.  Brett 
dilates ;   and  on  each  of  them,  much  of  what  Dr.  W.  had  ad- 
vanced is  controverted^  though  in  a  respectful  manner,  and 
apparently  with  a  desire  to  differ  as  little  as  might  be  from  so 
deservedly  esteemed  a  writer. 

To  engage  in  a  full  examination  of  these  questions  would  be 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  labour,  nor  could  it  be  very  briefly 
executed,  without  injury  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
evident,  that  Dr.  Waterland's  three  last  Charges  were  written 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  settle  these  points,  by  stating  more 
explicitly  than  in  his  larger  work  what  was  necessary  to  their 
elucidation,  and  supporting  his  own  views  of  the  subject  by 
additional  authorities,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  first  of  these  three  Charges,  delivered  in  the  year  1738, 
is  entitled,  "  The  Christian  Sacrifice  explained."  Dr.  W.  never 
questions  that  the  Eucharist  may  properly  be  called  a  sacrifice. 
He  maintains,  that ''  as  it  is  ti  federal  rite  between  God  and  man, 
''  so  it  must  be  supposed  to  carry  in  it  something  that  God  gives 
"  to  us,  and  something  also  that  we  givCy  or  present,  to  God. 
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**  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  integral  parts  of  that  holy 
"  ceremony :  the  former  may  properly  be  called  the  sacrameivtal 
"  part,  and  the  latter  the  sacrijicial"  His  whole  purpose  in 
discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  to  keep  these  two  points 
distinct :  and  he  shews  how  much  confusion  and  misapprehension 
have  arisen,  in  particular,  from  not  "  settling  the  dejinitions  of 
"  sacrifice  by  certain  rules,  such  as  might  satisfy  reasonable  men 
"  on  both  sides.*"  For  hence  it  has  been  assumed,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  sacrifice  but  that  which  is  matenal ;  whereas  accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  acceptations  in  the  Church,  and  according  to 
Scripture  itself,  spirittml  sacrifice  is  always  considered  to  bo  not 
only  real  and  trtie^  but  even  the  best  and  fnost  excellent  that  could 
be  oflTered;  that^  indeed,  without  which  no  material  oblation, 
however  costly  and  magnificent,  could  avail  any  thing.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  Eucharist,  these  spiritual  ofierings  be  presented, 
it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  a  sacrifice ;  and  upon 
this  ground,  as  (me  sense  in  which  it  was  so  to  be  understood,  the 
best  Protestant  writers  uniformly  defended  themselves  against 
their  Somish  opponents,  who  charged  Protestants  with  having 
no  Christian  sacrifice  whatever,  in  consequence  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  mass. 

But  there  was  another  sense  also  in  which  the  Eucharist  might 
be  deemed  a  sacrifice ;  in  that  it  imparts,  io  the  faithful  com- 
municant, the  actual  effect  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  "  commemorated,  applied,  and  participated""  in  this  sacra- 
ment. The  participation  of  the  elements  is,  mystically  and 
efficiently,  though  not  literally  and  in  material  substance,  a 
participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  himself  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  offered  up  in 
the  Eucharist ;  since,  by  virtue  of  it,  we  therein  plead  his  all- 
sufficient  merits  and  satisfaction  as  the  sole  ground  of  our  pardon 
and  acceptance  with  God. 

Dr.  W.  shews,  at  considerable  length,  how  these  considerations 
were  successfully  urged  against  the  Bomanists,  in  vindication 
of  the  Protestant  view  of  the  Eucharist.     He  shews  also  their 
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ooiDoidenoe  with  the  opinions  of  most  of  our  eminent  Divines, 
notwithstanding  the  different  sentiments  entertained  by  some 
of  deservedly  high  reputation.  Archbishop  Sandys,  Bishop 
Bilflon,  Dr.  Field,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Montague,  Dr. 
Hammond,  Bishop  Taylor,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Bishop  Patrick, 
Bishop  Lany,  and  Dr.  Brevint,  all  nearly  agree  in  maintaining 
this  view  of  it ;  nor  is  the  venerable  Hooker  much  at  variance 
with  it,  although  some  of  his  expressions  seem  to  imply  ''  that 
"  we  YiAve,  prcperly,  now  no  sacrifice^'"  meaning,  probably,  that 
we  have  no  propitiatory  sacrifice,  such  as  is  professed  in  the 
Bomish  mass.  But  others,  anxious  to  prove  that  we  have  a 
sacrifice,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  representing  the  elements 
themselves  to  be  a  real  and  material  sacrifice,  analogous  to  those 
which  were  offered  under  the  Jewish  law.  Mr.  Mede  led  the 
way  in  this  novel  system;  and  he  was  followed  by  Heylyn, 
Hickes,  and  others  of  less  note ;  and  subsequently  by  Johnson, 
in  his  ^^  Unbloody  Sacrifice.*"  Our  author  eloquently  concludes 
this  part  of  his  subject  with  an  exhortation  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  ideas  of  spirittiai  sacrifice,  as  being  far  more  appropriate 
to  the  Eucharist.  "  Let  us  not,*"  he  observes,  "  presume  to  offer 
"  the  Almighty  any  dead  sacrijice  in  the  Eucharist :  he  does  not 
"  offer  us  empty  sigm :  but  as  he  conveys  to  us  the  choicest  of 
"  his  blessings  by  these  sians,  so  by  the  same  signs  (not  sacrifices) 
"  ought  we  to  convey  our  choicest  giftSy  the  Gospel^erviceSy  the 
"  true  sacrifices^  which  he  has  commanded.""  The  material  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jewish  law  had  legal  expiations  annexed  to  them, 
which  were  but  shadows  of  that  true  expiation,  made  upon  the 
cross.  "  The  shadows  have  since  disappeared,  and  now  it  is  our 
''  great  Gospel  privilege  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  true  sa- 
"  orifice,  and  to  the  true  expiation,  without  the  intervention  of 
"  any  legal  expiation  or  legal  sacrifice/' 

To  this  Charge  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  equal  in  length  to 
the  Charge  itself,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Brett's  "  Renmrks,"  and  in 
which  Johnson^s  treatise  is  more  particularly  considered.  Its 
tendency  to  depreciate  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  to  overvalue 
material  sacrifices,  is  strongly  urged ;   originating,  as  Dr.  W. 
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conceives,  in  **  not  distinguishing  between  the  sacramental  view 
"  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  $aer%ficial;  between  what  is  in  the 
"  elements,  and  what  comes  with  them ;  between  the  gifts  of 
**  Ood  to  man^  and  the  gifis  of  man  to  Gk>d.'"  The  notion,  that 
our  Lord  himself,  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  offered  up 
the  elements  as  a  sacrifice,  is  also  examined  and  disproved  ;  since 
though  our  Lord  **  might  present  them  as  signs  and  figures  of 
'^  the  real  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  offer,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
^*  gigns  and  figures  of  his  reai  body  and  blood ;  yet  as  they  were 
"  not  the  real  body  and  blood  which  they  represented,  so  nei- 
"  ther  were  they  the  real  sacrifice."  Some  hazardous  opinions 
of  Mr.  Johnson'^s  respecting  our  Lord*s  sacrifice  of  himself, 
which  he  represAits  to  have  been  made  not  upon  the  cross,  but 
at  the  imtitution  of  the  Eueharisty  previous  to  his  actual  death 
and  passion,  are  also  censured  with  some  severity,  though  not, 
perhaps^  without  justice ;  since  their  tendency  is  certainly  such 
as  neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  Dr.  Brett  can  be  supposed  to  have 
OMitemplated,  that  of  casting  some  degree  of  doubt  upon  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Ohristian  faith.  "  A  brief 
**  analyos  of  Mr.  Johnson's  system,  shewing  what  it  is,  and  by 
**  what  steps  he  might  be  led  into  it,^  is  then  subjoined ;  together 
with  **  a  distinct  summary  view  of  the  several  oMations  in  the 
"  Eucharist,  previoui  to  consecration,  or  subsequent,''  or,  as 
ihey  are  usually  called,  the  anU-aUaium  and  the  post-elation. 
These  are  useful  appendages. 

hi  the  following  year,  our  author  pursued  the  subject,  by 
discussing  more  fiilly  "  the  eacramental  part  of  the  Eucharist,"" 
as  distmguished  from  the  eacrificial^  explained  in  the  preceding 
Charge :  observing,  that  **  as  truth  is  oniform,  just  notions  of 
''  one  part  will  of  course  tend  to  preserve  just  ideas  of  the  other 
*'  part  also :  and  as  error  is  apt  to  lead  to  error,  any  erroneous 
*'  tenets  there,  will  naturally  bring  in  erroneous  positions  here." 
Accordingly,  the  necessity  of  earefiiDy  distinguishing  between 
figwraivoe  and  VUrci  expressions,  when  applied  to  this  sacra- 
ment; between  the  use  of  the  elements  as  ngne  and  Bj/wlboU 
only  of  what  they  represent,  and  the  persoasioii  that  they 
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mideqio  any  actual  change,  even  in  their  inward  qualities,  by 
thrir  consecration  to  this  purpose  ;  is  again  urged  with  power- 
fill  effect ;  and  a  succinct  account  is  given  of  the  progress  and 
diange  of  opinions  upon  this  point,  from  primitive  writers  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  of  more 
veoent  times.  Some  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  Bishop 
Poynet,  in  particular,  and  by  Harchius,  a  learned  German 
physician,  are  copiously  detailed;  and  certain  singularities  of 
other  writers  are  occasionally  noticed.  But  Dr.  W.  again 
commends  oiir  great  reformers,  Cranmer  and  Jetcelly  for  avoid- 
ing these  novel  subtilties  and  perplexities,  and  endeavouring 
to  reestablish  the  more  simple  and  intelligible  expositions 
carrent  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  standard  authorities  of  those  times.  Bishop  Jewell's  senti- 
ments, with  respect  to  the  elements  in  both  sacraments,  are 
thus  briefly  and  comprehensively  expressed :  "  We  are  taught, 
"  not  to  seek  that  ffrace  in  the  siffn^  but  to  assure  ourselves  by 
"  receiving  the  sign,  that  it  is  given  us  by  the  thing  Agnifi^, — 
"  It  is  not  the  creature  of  hread  or  water ^  but  the  %oul  of  man 
"  that  reeeiveth  the  prace  of  God.  These  corruptible  creatures 
"  need  it  not :  we  have  need  of  God's  grace.  But  this  is  a 
"  phrase  of  speech.  For,  the  power  of  God,  the  grace  of  God 
"  the  presence  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  gift  of  God, 
"  are  not  in  the  foater^  but  in  us :  and  we  were  not  made 
"  because  of  the  sacraments ;  but  the  sacraments  were  made  for 
"  our  sake.''  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  then  again 
made  to  Mr.  Johnson's  system ;  ''  the  fundamental  error  of 
"  which  lies,""  says  Dr.  W.,  '•  in  the  want  of  a  right  notion  of 
*^  sfmhoUcal  language.*"  ^^  Hence  it  is,  that  signs  have  been 
"  supposed  either  literally  to  be,  or  literally  to  inclose^  the  very 
'^  things  signified^  viz.  the  divine  body,  or  the  divine  graces, 
**  virtues,  or  powers :"  whereas,  as  he  afterwards  observes, 
^  God  may  cooperate  with  the  elements,  so  as  to  affect  the 
*'*'  soul,  while  they  affect  the  body ;  but  his  operations  and 
"  powers,  though  assistant  or  concurrent,  are  not  inherent,  or 
^*  intermingled,  but  are  entirely  distinct;  and  are  as  truly  eao- 
^*  iTMimc  to  the  elements,  as  the  Deity  is  to  the  creature.     When 
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^*  and  where  the  elemente  are  duly  administered  and  received, 
**  Qod  does  tkm  and  there  work  the  effect,  pursuant  to  his 
**  promise  and  oovenant.  The  elements  are  the  occasiofUiU 
"  causes,  as  it  were,  and  He  is  the  efficient." 

The  last  of  Dr.  Waterland's  Charges,  entitled,  '^  Distinctions 
**  of  Saorifioe,''  delivered  in  the  year  1740,  is  not  so  directly 
controversial  as  the  two  which  immediately  preceded  it;  but 
may  be  read  as  a  valuable  didactic  dissertation  upon  a  point  of 
theology,  interesting  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  forming 
a  dear  conception  of  the  several  dispensations  of  revealed 
religion,  and  the  modes  of  worship  appropriate  to  each.  That 
almost  every  system  of  religion  in  the  known  world  has,  in 
some  way  or  other,  recognised  the  rite  of  sacrifice  as  an  essential 
part  of  worship,  is  a  &ct  well  known  to  the  most  superficial 
readers  of  history ;  and  a  foot  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  its  originally  dwine  insti- 
tution. Yet  the  dietifiethe  characters  of  sacrifice,  as  applicable 
to  true  or  fSsJse  religion,  or  to  the  different  dispensations  of  true 
religion,  are  eiLoeedingly  important.  Considering  the  whole  of 
revealed  religion  as  one  stupendous  system,  carrying  on  the 
great  purpose  of  man's  redemption,  and  comprising  all  that  was 
needful  to  give  it  effect,  whether  before  or  since  the  actual 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  himsdf,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  according  to  the  various  ciroumstanoee  of  mankind,  varia- 
tions would  take  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  corre- 
spondent to  the  respective  conditions  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  The  views  and  apprehensions  which  the  faith- 
ful in  pairuarehal  times  were  enabled  to  form  of  the  Divine 
proceedings,  vrith  referauce  to  this  vast  design,  could  not  have 
been  equal,  in  clearness  or  extent,  to  those  which  were 
presented  under  the  Jemek  economy;  nor  could  even  the 
enlai^ged  conceptions  of  JewiA  worshippers  be  commensurate 
with  those  which  were  afterwards  vouchsafed  to  the  Ohrietian 
world.  Tjfpee  and  figwree  mi^t  shadow  out,  by  anticipation, 
the  reoKtiee  afterwards  to  be  displayed:  prepkeeiee  might 
heighten  and  strengUien  the  expectations  of  men,  and  fill  them 
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with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  joy  and  hope  in  believing : 
but  the  services  suited  to  a  state  of  unfulfilled  promises  would 
hardly  accord  with  tliat  in  which  they  were  actually  accom- 
pluked;  and  even  the  very  same  services,  or  such  as  were 
similar  only  in  their  design  and  intent,  would  acquire  a  new 
and  more  appropriate  signification,  when  connected  with  a 
new  state  of  things,  unknown  to  those  who  lived  in  other 
times. 

Conformable  with  this  general  view  of  the  subject  are  most  of 
the  distinctions  of  sacrifice  which  Dr.  W.  has  discussed,  with 
much  precision  and  perspicuity,  in  this  Charge.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  difference  between  the  object  and  design  of  the 
Levitical  ritual,  and  the  Christian.  The  terms,  passive  and 
aeHWy  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  visible  and  invisible,  )naterial  and 
immaterial^  bloody  and  unbloody y  old  and  new,  literal  and  y)iritual, 
symbolical  and  true,  legal  and  eoarigelical,  Aaronical  ixnA.  Melchi- 
zsdeiian,  instrumental  and  real^  typical  and  comniemoratice,  with 
several  others,  more  or  less  obvious  in  their  signification,  are 
used  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  apprehension  of  the  several 
acceptations  in  which  the  word  sacrifice  is  to  be  understood, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  one  dispensation  from  the  other.  Our 
author's  observations  upon  these  terms  throw  great  light  upon 
the  general  subject  of  Sacrifice,  as  well  as  upon  the  Eucharist 
in  particular,  considered  as  a  sacrificial  service.  By  a  careful 
attention  to  what  he  had  thus  clearly  and  elaborately  drawn  out, 
any  material  error  in  forming  our  opinions  on  this  latter  point 
may  easily  be  avoided.  One  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
distinction  between  bloody  and  xmbloody  sacrifices;  on  which 
Dr.  W.  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
apply  this  latter  epithet  (as  Mr.  Johnson  did)  to  the  elements  in 
the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
animal  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law ;  but  to  spiritual  praises 
and  thanksgivings^  to  faitli^  devotimi,  pura  affections^  and  Christ- 
ian virtues^  accompanying  the  mystical  and  conmiemorative 
offering  of  the  symbols  of  our  Lord'^s  body  and  blood ;  and  that 
if  at  any  time  the  phrase  unbloody  sacrifice  was  applied  by  them 
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to  the  elements  themselves^  it  was  only  by  a  metonymy  of  the 
ngn  for  the  thing  ngnified. 

For  more  explicit  information  on  the  several  points  here 
discussed,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  Charge  itself.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  compress  the  substance  of  this,  or 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  Charges,  into  a  much  narrower 
space  than  they  already  occupy.  But  the  labour  of  attentively 
persuing  them  will  be  amply  rewarded.  For,  though  they 
relate  to  topics  not  all  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance,  and 
may  occasionally  lead  to  subtilties  on  which  a  general  agree- 
ment can  hardly  be  expected ;  yet  they  contain  stores  of  infor- 
mation which,  to  the  ordinary  student,  may  spare  infinite  labour ; 
and  the  elucidations  they  incidentally  afford  of  other  points  of 
doctrine  also,  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  are 
of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

On  the  matters  in  question  between  Dr.  Waterland  and  those 
who  adopted  the  theory  of  the  "  Unbloody  Sacrifice,"  some 
difference  of  opinion  still  continues  to  subsist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  well 
considered  the  subject,  the  preponderance  of  argument  as  well 
as  of  authority,  will  be  thought  to  rest  with  him.  He  seems, 
at  least,  to  have  proved  that  the  notion  of  a  material  sacrifice,  in 
its  /t^a^ acceptation,  is  not  essential  to  the  Eucharist ;  although, 
tymboUcally  and  ^figuratively,  the  material  elements  may  be  so 
denominated.  He  has  also  proved,  that  spiritual  sacrifice  is 
essential  to  it  as  an  evangelieal  ordinance ;  and  that  spiritual 
sacrifices  are  not  only  true  and  proper  sacrifices,  but  of  com- 
paratively far  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  most  costly  of 
material  oblations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  is  em- 
barrassed with  some  difficulties,  which  Dr.  W.  has  either  not 
directly  encountered,  or  not  completely  removed.  The  chief 
of  these  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John^s  Gospel,  Dr.  Brett  argues,  that  the  objections  made  by 
Dr.  W.  to  interpreting  this  chapter  of  the  Eucharist^  from  the 
universality  of  the  expressions  respecting  the  necessity  of  re- 
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eayiiig  it,  might  equaUy  be  urged  against  interpreting  John  iii. 
5.  of  the  flaorament  of  Baptism ;  since  in  the  one,  the  same 
nniferBal  necessity  is  aflSrmed,  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  same 
restrictions  or  reservations  must  be  understood,  with  respect  to 
want  of  capacity,  or  want  of  opportunity,  to  partake  of  it.  This 
diflicolty  Dr.W.  had  not  obviated  in  his  ^^  Review/  nor  did  he 
afterwards  advert  to  it  in  either  of  his  ''Charges.'^  In  his 
posthumous  treatise,  however,  on  ^'Infant  Communion,^  it  is 
espressly  noticed.  After  observing  that  St.  Austin  '^  did  not 
'^  ordinarily  interpret  John  vi.  of  the  outward  sacrament  of  the 
^  Eucharist,  but  of  the  inward  grace  signified  by  it,  or  exhibited 
**  in  it/'  he  adds,  "  There  is  this  very  observable  difference 
**  between  John  iii.  5.  and  John  vi.  53,  that  the  former  text 
"  teaches  the  necessity  both  of  the  outward  sacrament  and  of 
'*  the  inward  grace ;  while  the  latter  teaches  only  tho  necessity 
-  of  the  inward  grace,  abstracted  from  the  outward  signs.  Had 
*'  the  Eucharist  been  as  plainly  pointed  out  in  John  vi.  as 
^  Baptism  is  in  John  iii.  both  must  have  been  allowed  to  be 
*'  equally  necessary :  but  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  for^)ier 
''  teaches  the  necessity  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  incorpora- 
'*  tion,  as  confined  to  one  particular  form,  or  outward  instrument; 
**  the  latter  teaches  the  same  necessity  of  spiritual  incorporation, 
"  ai  large,  not  mentioning  any  particular  fmm,  not  restraining 
"  the  privilege  or  benefit  to  the  Eucharist  only.""  This  is 
oertiunly  on  important  observation.  The  material  elements  in 
the  Eucharist,  bread  and  wine,  are  not  mentioned  in  John  vi. 
Water^  the  material  element  in  Baptism,  is  expressly  stated,  in 
John  iii,  to  be  essential  to  the  receiving  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion. The  application,  therefore,  of  the  former  to  the  Eucharist, 
though  perfectly  easy  and  appropriate,  and,  no  doubt,  pro- 
lepticaUy  intended  by  our  Lord  himself ;  is  yet  not  so  directly 
declaratory  of  it,  as  the  latter  is  of  Baptism.  Perhaps,  however, 
when  we  consider  the  discourse  in  tho  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John 
in  conjunction  with  the  words  afterwards  used  by  our  Lord  in 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  "  Take^  eat^  this  is  my  body^^^ 
and  recollect  that  these  very  words  supply  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Jews,  **  How  can  this  man  give  us  his^^A 
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**  to  eat!'" — ^we  shall  be  persuaded,  that  in  no  other  way  can 
diis  chapter  be  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  interpreted^  as  by 
sapponng  it  to  have  been  intended  in  anticipation  of  that 
solemn  ordinance. 

Bat  wfaateyer  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  between  Dr. 
Waterland  and  other  approved  Divines  upon  such  secondary 
and  subordinate  points,  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  these 
and  his  other  Chai^ges  are»  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  his  distin- 
guidied  reputation.  They  are  the  result  of  very  extensive  read- 
ing, of  acute  observation,  and  of  dear  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Besides  these  valuable  productions.  Dr.  W.  published,  at 
different  times,  five  occasional  Sermons ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
in  the  present  edition  of  his  works,  another,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  rest,  never  before  printed.  The  manuscript  of  this 
discourse,  in  the  author^s  own  handwriting,  had  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Archdeacon  of  London;  by  whom 
it  was  obligin^y  oSSnred  for  insertion  in  this  collection.  It  was 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Commemora- 
tion Sunday,  171S;  somewhat  more  than  a  year  before  Dr. 
Waterland  was  appointed  Master  of  Magdalene  college.  It 
bears  strong  itUamal  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  and  possesses 
claims  of  that  kind  which  render  any  apology  unnecessary  for 
now  communicating  it  to  the  public. 

Of  the  remaining  Sermons,  two  were  preached  on  political 
occasions;  one,  a  Thankifgiving  Sermon  before  the  University, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1716;  the  other  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
London,  on  the  S9th  of  May,  17SS.  These  do  much  credit  to 
the  author's  good  temper  and  moderation,  in  treating  of  subjects 
always  difficult  to  be  dilated  upon  without  offence ;  and  more 
especially  so,  when  so  much  dissension  and  party-spirit  prevailed. 
The  political  circumstances  of  the  times  are  touched,  in  both 
Sermons,  with  remarkable  circumspection  and  ddicaoy,  yet 
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withoot  ocympromisiiig  those  prinoiplea  of  good  government,  in 
Omrch  or  State,  on  wluoh  our  national  prosperity  must  always 
essentially  depend. 

The  Sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  that  on  the 
anniyenary  meeting  of  the  charity  schools  in  and  near  London, 
are  no  less  commendable  in  their  kind.  They  shew  a  vigorous 
and  fertile  mind;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  that  manly  and  im- 
pressive eloquence  more  especially  requisite  on  such  occasions'^. 

The  "  Familiar  Discourse  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ,"" 
delivered,  probably  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  parishioners, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Austin^  London,  answers  well  to  its  title ; 
being  written  with  remarkable  plainness  and  perspicuity;  un- 
embarrassed by  any  subtilties  or  perplexities ;  and  no  less  prac- 
tical in  its  tendency,  than  edifying  and  satisfactory  in  point  of 
dodfinal  elucidation.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select 
another  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  popular  edification. 

'  The  former  of  these  DiBcounes    being  preached  at  the /rx^  anniversary 
derives,  peihape,  Bome  additional  in-    feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
tcrett  Irom  tlie  circanutance  of  its 
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SECTION  VIII. 

POSTHUMOUS    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  works  of  Dr.Wateriand  published  by  himself  are  un- 
doubtedly those  on  which  his  reputation  must  chiefly  depend. 
But  the  pen  of  so  ready  a  writer^  and  one  so  extensively  engaged 
in  professional  labours,  oould  not  but  be  continuaUy  called  forth 
for  purposes  less  generaUy  known  and  obsenred,  though  scarcely 
less  conducive  to  the  public  good.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that 
he  had  consigned  to  a  confidential  friend,  the  care  of  '^  selecting 
"  and  revising  for  the  press,^  after  his  decease,  "  such  of  his 
**  writings  as  should  be  thought  most  useful,  and  proper  for  the 
**  public  view.** 

This  trust  was  confided  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  formeriy  a  pupil 
of  Dr.Wateriand;  who  discharged  it  with  that  afiiBctionate 
ardour  and  respect  which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
•o  much  reason  to  hold  his  memory  in  veneration.  In  a  well- 
written  preface  to  this  posthumous  publication,  he  briefly  touches 
upon  the  leading  points  of  the  author's  literary  and  personal 
character ;  and  his  eulogy  is  marked  by  that  judicious  discrimi- 
nation, which  gives  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
is  a  genuine  and  oharaeteristic  portrait.    The  preface  contains 
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also  fio  fiill  and  oircumstantial  an  account  of  the  pieces  thus 
selected,  as  renders  it  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
the  reader  to  it  for  satisfactory  information. 

The  works  thus  selected  by  Mr.  Clarke,  consist  of  thirty-three 
sermons,  and  two  tracts,  one  on  ''  Justification/'  the  other  on 
'*  Infant  Conmiunion." 

The  sermons  appear  to  have  been  written  chiefly  for  parochial 
instruction.     Mr.  Clarke  has  well  observed  of  them,  that  they 
possess  the  qualities  which  Dr.  W.  himself,  in  his  preface  to 
Mr.  Blair^s  Sermons,  had  represented  to  be  most  essential  to 
practical  discourses;  and  he  adds,  that  "if  some  may  have 
"  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  scholar^  conversant  only  in  the 
**  learning  of  the  schools ;  they  will  here  find  they  were  mis- 
"  taken,  and  that  he  understood  men  as  well  as  he  did  books  ^ — 
**  that  he  had  a  thorough  insight  into  human  nature,  understood 
"  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  the  passions,  and  the 
^*  whole  anatomy^  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  human  mind." 
In  this  point  of  view,  they  add  greatly  to  the  author^s  reputation ; 
as  shewing  not  only  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but  his  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  to  apply  them  to  the  substantial  benefit  of 
those  who  were  committed  to  his  charge.     It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  polemic  and  the  pastor 
have  been  so  successfully  united  in  the  same  writer.    To  this, 
his  remarkable  perspicuity,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  greatly 
contributed.     Even  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects  his  meaning 
can  hardly  be  misunderstood ;  while  to  such  as  are  more  level 
to  ordinary  capacities,  he  continually  gives  additional  interest 
and  importance,  by  laying  open  the  grounds  and  reasons  on 
which  they  rest.     Hence,   we  find  occasionally,  even  in  the 
plainest  of  these  discourses,  questions  of  considerable  difficulty 
very  satisfactorily  elucidated,  and  applied  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  make  impression  upon  understandings  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  investigations. 

It  is  another  great  excellence  in  these  sermons,  that  the 
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author,  in  treating  of  Christian  duties  and  the  great  practical 
oonoemB  of  life,  carefully  avoids  ^ving  encouragement^  on  the 
one  hand^  to  any  laxity  of  principle,  or,  on  the  other  hand^  to 
excessive  rigour  and  austerity.  We  find  him  uniformly  insisting 
upon  the  fiill  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  necessity  of 
entire  and  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ;  yet  never 
straining  any  point  of  duty  to  an  impracticable  extent^  nor 
affording  countenance  to  those  visionary  notions  of  perfection, 
or  fiuitastio  schemes  of  life,  which  owe  their  origin,  rather  to  the 
wanderings  of  imagination  and  the  waywardness  of  spiritual 
pride,  than  to  sober  and  solid  reasonings  grounded  upon  Scrip- 
ture-tniih.  Many  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  him  are  such  as 
require  considerable  care  and  oiroumspeotion  in  the  application 
of  them ;  such  as  may  either  lead  to  subtie  and  dangerous  coiu- 
idry  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  or  to  doubts  and  perplex- 
ities in  the  minds  of  the  undisceming.  Seldom,  perhaps,  does 
Dr.  Waterland  appear  to  more  advantage,  than  in  unravelling 
difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  removing  stumblingblocks  in  the 
way  of  truth,  piety,  or  virtue.  Instances,  in  confirmation  of 
these  remarics,  continually  occur;  more  particularly  in  the  ser- 
mons on  the  *4ove  of  our  neighbour^  and  **  self-love,''  on 
**  keeping  the  heart,^  <ni  ''passing  judgment  concerning  the 
**  calamities  ci  others,*'  on  ^^sins  ci  infirmity''  and  "  presumptuous 
^tins,*'  on  the  ''joy  in  heaven  over  repentant  sinners,'*  on 
^  charity  to  enemies,"  and  on  "  the  pharisee  and  publican.'' 

The  sermons  in  this  coUeotion  which  are  more  immediately 
dodrinal  or  ewpoiUofy^  are  no  less  exodlent  in  their  kind,  and 
are  equally  adapted  to  parochial  instruction,  though  they  might 
deservedly  claim  attention  from  the  highest  class  of  readers  or 
hearers. 

It  has,  of  late  years,  been  made  a  subject  of  c^isure,  that  our 
principal  Divines  in  the  middle  and  eariier  part  of  the  last 
century,  had,  in  a  great  dqpree,  departed  from  doetrmal  and 
mMmgeUcal  preaching,  and  had  done  little  more  for  the  edifi- 
ctttiim  cX  their  flocks  than  deliver  dry  and  jejune  dissertations 
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on  moral  topics,  grounded  rather  upon  heathen  ethics  or  abstract 
pkiheopkyf  than  upon  Christian  principles :  and  it  has  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  certain  active  and  zealous  party  in  the  Church, 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  merit,  not  only  of  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  a  more  spiritual  and  evangelical  mode  of  preaching 
to  the  people,  but  also  of  giving  a  higher  and  better  tone  than 
heretofore  to  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  at  large,  in  their 
popular  discourses.     It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that  these  assumptions  have  been  somewhat  hastily  advanced, 
and  inconsiderately  admitted.     For,  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  very  many  volumes  of  sermons  published  during  the 
above-mentioned  period,  by  the  parochial  Clergy,  as  well  as  by 
Preachers  before  the  Universities,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  other 
oongr^ations  above  the  ordinary  class,  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
(after  hearing  such  a  sweeping  charge  as  this)  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  them  relate  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith;  how  many  of  them  are   expository  and  illustrative  of 
Scripture-history,  of  prophecy,  of  miracles,  of  parables,  of  doc- 
trines, of  every  thing  which  comes  within  the  province  of  a  dili- 
gent Divine  and  faithful  Pastor,  intent  upon  enlightening  his 
flock  on  all  matters  necessary  to  salvation,  and  desirous  to  build 
them  up  in  the  true  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel^  as  well 
as  to  render  them  practically  virtuous  and  holy.     Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Clergy  of  that  period  were,  in  general,  less  assi- 
duous in  inculcating  moral  duties  upon  purely  Christian  prin- 
ciples.    Few  instances,  comparatively  speaking,  will  be  found 
of  practical  discourses  deficient  in  this  great  requisite :  and  if 
some  writers  were  wont  to  fail  in  this  respect,  or  were  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  pride  of  human  reasonitig^  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  authoritative  mode  of  teaching  which  Scripture  would  have 
supplied,  there  were   not  wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  a  far 
greater  number  who  steadfastly  counteracted  this  propensity,  and 
supplied  bettor  arguments  and  persuasives  to  Christian  duty  from 
the  oracles  of  sacred  truth. 

But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  upon  this  matter, 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Waterland  was  not  one  who  '^  shunned 
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"  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  whether  as  to  faith  or 
practice.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes  on  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation^  and  his  vindication  of  Scripture  against  the  Deists, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  ethics  which  he  inculcated  were 
Christian  ethics,  in  contradistinction  to  moral  philosophy,  or  the 
religion  of  nature  only.  They  prove  also,  that  he  suffered  not 
any  practical  obligation  to  be  considered  as  separable  from  the 
authority  of  holy  writ ;  that  every  motive,  every  persuasive,  to 
virtuous  conduct  was  grounded,  by  him^  upon  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  that  upon  the  faith  alone  which 
the  Gospel  sets  before  us,  did  he  warrant  any  hope  of  Divine 
acceptance.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  sermons  now  under  consi- 
deration, the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  such  as  may  be  more 
strictly  termed  theological ;  either  expounding  difficult  portions 
of  Scripture,  or  guarding  some  important  doctrines  against  mis- 
construction. Of  those  which  are  purely  expository,  the  sermons 
on  "  St.  Paul's  wish  that  he  were  accursed  from  Christ,^'  on  "  our 
"  Lord's  argument  against  the  Sadducees,^'  on  *  *  the  case  of  St.  Paul 
"  in  persecuting  the  Church,''  on  "  the  history  and  character  of 
"  Balaam^"  and  on  "  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at  Endor," 
are  suited  to  every  description  of  readers.  On  points  of  doctrinal 
difficulty,  may  be  selected,  as  of  special  importance,  the  discourses 
on  "  sinless  perfection,''  on  ''  the  unprofitableness  of  man's  best 
"  performances,''  on  ''  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  on 
"  false  pretences  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  subjects  of  these,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  indicate  that  they  were 
written  with  a  view  to  certain  enthusiastic  notions  which  began  to 
prevail  towards  the  close  of  our  author  s  life.  To  such  delusions 
they  afford  a  powerful  antidote ;  yet  without  giving  occasion  to  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  to  undervalue  any  of  the  essential  points 
of  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  also  without  any  of  that  contro- 
versial bitterness  which  others  too  frequently  betrayed,  in  their 
endeavours  to  rectify  the  public  mind. 

Of  the  two  tracts  subjoined  to  these  sermons,  the  editor  has, 
in  his  preface,  given  a  full  account.  The  doctrine  o(  justificaiion 
he  observes,  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy  in  the 
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preoeding  oentary ;  and  had  been  ably  discussed  by  Bishop  Bull, 
in  hk  ^'HarmoiiiaApo8tolica,'"and  other  treatises,  against  those 
who  maintained  the  9olifidian  doctrine,  ''  that  we  are  90  justified 
"  hyfaiih  ahne^  as  to  exclude  good  works  from  being  necessary 
*'  amcKtions  of  jtuHfiecction  ;  admitting  them  to  be  only  necessary 
^*/rmi8BJid  consequences  of  it.*"  This  doctrine  was  revived  by 
the  new  sect  of  Methodists,  particularly  by  Whilejield ;  and  it 
was  a  notion  calculated  to  spread  rapidly  among  corrupt  and 
ignorant  minds,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  sound  morals  and  puro 
religion.  The  same  motive,  therefore,  which  induced  Dr. 
Waterland  to  take  in  hand  the  subject  of  regeneratimi^  led  him 
to  examine,  more  closely  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  the 
doctrine  o(  justification^  so  immediately  connected  with  it.  There 
is  evidence  also^  that  he  had  been  strongly  pressed  to  do  so  by 
his  fnends.  In  Mr.  Nicholls^s  "  Literary  Anecdotes,""  vol.  viii. 
p.  292,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  the  editor  of  '*  Free  and 
"  Candid  Disquisitions,'"  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Dr.  Waterland  is  recovering.  His  death 
"  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  loss  to  the  Church.  I 
"  extremely  value  his  late  piece  on  regeneration.  It  is  excellent. 
"  I  had  long  intended,  before  he  fell  ill,  to  desire  you  to  write 
"  to  him,  in  order  to  desire  such  another  piece  on  justification, 
"  It  is  as  much  wanted  as  the  other ;  and  nobody  can  do  it 
"  better.  If  the  Doctor  recovers,  pray,  write  to  him  on  the 
"  subject,  and  desire  him  to  clear  it.  Pray  do,  good  Sir,  I  again 
"  beg  of  you."  This  letter  is  dated  October  6, 1740.  Waterland 
died  in  December  following.  But  it  appears  from  one  of  his 
own  letters  to  Dr.  Williams,  in  February  of  that  same  year, 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  subject  some  months  before.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  tract  on 
regeneration,  was  intended  to  counteract  the  growing  fanaticism 
of  the  times ;  both  doctrines  being  equally  perverted  from  their 
genuine  signification,  by  the  endeavour  to  engraft  upon 
them  the  tenet  so  vehemently  inculcated  both  by  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  that  persons  once  regenerated  and  justijied  could 
never  afterwards  fall  away  from  grace. 
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This  notion  could  neither  be  reconciled  with  baptismal 
regeneration,  nor  with  justification  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  life.  With  respect  to  justification,  it  led  also 
to  the  error,  so  ably  refuted  by  Bishop  Bull,  that  good  works 
are  not  a  condition  of  justification,  but  its  necessary  and  certain 
resuU ;  justification  being  that  act  of  sovereign  grace,  which 
ensured  the  final  acceptance  of  the  believer,  and  consequently 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  the  fruits  belonging  to  it. 

To  correct  these  erroneous  persuasions,  and  restore  the 
doctrine  to  its  original  and  scriptural  signification,  Dr.  W. 
pursues  a  method  similar  to  that  of  his  former  treatise ;  sum- 
marily stating,  what  the  term  justification  really  denotes,  and 
what  is  included  in  the  right  notion  of  it ;  how  it  stands  dis- 
tinguished from  regeneration  and  renovation ;  what  is  requisite 
to  give  it  effect ;  and  what  are  the  chief  fallacies  to  be  avoided, 
in  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken  of  it.  These  several 
points  are  explained  and  illustrated,  according  to  our  author^s 
accustomed  method  of  treating  all  theological  doctrines,  by 
reference  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  from  the  apostolical  Fathers  to  St.  Austin. 
The  deviations  of  modem  writers  from  these  high  authorities  are 
then  examined  and  refuted ;  particularly,  the  denial  of  Baptism 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  for  conveying  justification,  of  the 
instrumentality  of  faith  in  receiving  it,  and  of  the  conditions, 
on  which  its  efficacy  is  made  to  depend.  The  doctrine  is  then 
further  guarded  against  the  extremes  of  undervaluing  the 
Divine  grace  in  the  work  of  justification,  on  the  one  hand ;  or, 
on  the  other,  of  so  magnifying  it  as  to  supersede,  or  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  obedience  and  a  good  life.  The  former  error  in 
charged  upon  the  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Romanists,  and  thoso 
enthusiasts  who  pretend  to  sinless  perfection ;  the  latter,  upon 
the  Antinomian  and  Solifidian  teachers.  Adverting  to  those  of 
the  latter  description,  then  gaining  many  proselytes,  he  says,  in 
conclusion  of  the  treatise,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Antinomian 
''  and  Sohfidian  doctrines,  as  taught  by  some  in  later  times, 
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'*  have  deriatod  into  a  toild  extreme^  and  have  done  infinite  mis- 
"  ciaeS  to  practical  Christianity.  I  have  not  room  to  enumerate^ 
**  nmch  less  to  confute,  the  many  erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets 
"  which  have  come  from  that  quarter :  neither  would  I  be 
"  forward  to  expose  them  again  to  public  view.  They  have 
"  been  often  considered^  and  often  confuted.  Let  them  rather 
'*  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  never  rise  up  again  to  bring 
"  reproach  upon  the  Christian  name.  But  take  we  due  care 
*'  so  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  faithy  as  not  to  exclude  the 
"  necessity  of  good  ux^rks  ;  and  so  to  maintain  good  works,  as  not 
**  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  Chrisfs  atonement  or  the  free  grace 
'•  of  Qod.  Take  we  care  to  perform  all  evangelical  duties  to 
"  the  utmost  of  our  power,  aided  by  God's  Spirit ;  and  when  we 
"  have  so  done,  say,  that  we  are  unprofitahle  servants,  having  no 
"  strict  claim  to  a  reward,  but  yet  looking  for  one,  and  accepting 
'*  it  as  a  favour,  not  challenging  it  as  due  in  any  right  of  our 
•'  own;  due  only  upon  free  promise ,  and  that  promise  made  not 
"  in  consideration  of  any  deserts  of  ours,  but  in  and  through  the 
"  alone  meritSy  active  and  passive,  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*" 
This  is  sound,  rational,  scriptural  doctrine;  and  had  it  been 
more  generally  attended  to,  both  before  and  since  this  admonition 
was  given,  the  Church  might  have  been  spared  much  reproach 
and  vexation,  brought  upon  it  either  by  injudicious  friends,  or 
by  inconsiderate  opponents. 

The  tract  upon  "Infant  Communion"  is  of  less  general 
interest.  Yet,  besides  throwing  light  upon  a  curious,  though 
obscure  point  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  unimportant 
with  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  the  comparative  obligation 
and  necessity  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
Difficulties  have  sometimes  been  raised  respecting  Infant 
Baptism,  grounded  upon  an  argument  that  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  Eucharist  is  no  less  positively  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  than  that  of  Baptism ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the 
one  is  supposed  to  extend  to  infants,  so  must  the  other ;  our 
Lord's  declaration,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  ymi,  seeming  to  be  equivalent, 
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in  the  ^astmi  of  ita  application,  to  his  other  declaration,  Except 
a  num  he  iom  of  water  and  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Our  author's  solution  of  this  difficulty,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  inference  thus  erroneously  drawn  from  these  texts, 
has  been  already  noticed,  in  stating  his  sentiments  upon  the 
doctoine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  subject,  however,  is  in  the 
present  tract  treated  hietoriealfy  rather  than  doctrinally^  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  what  were  the  opinions  concerning  it  among 
the  eiurly  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Austin.  The 
inquiry  into  the  practice  of  In&nt  Communion  is  also  briefly 
carried  on  to  later  times;  and  it  is  shewn  to  have  been  very 
inconsiderable  at  any  period,  being  grounded  rather  upon  over- 
scrupulous fears  and  doubts,  than  upon  any  solid  and  clear  con- 
viction of  its  real  foundation  in  Scripture.  Our  author^s  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  practice  is  neither  enjoined  by  Scripture- 
authority,  nor  appears  to  have  been  known  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century;  and  that  it  is  not  supported  by  any  express 
injunction  as  to  the  preeiee  age  of  admitting  persons  to  the  holy 
Communion ;  this  being  a  matter  of  mere  expediency ,  left  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Church.  This  tract,  though  a  posthumous 
publication,  was  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  either  his 
Review  of  the  Eucharist,  or  his  Charges ;  mention  being  made, 
towards  the  beginning,  of  an  essay  then  lately  published  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Pierce  of  Exeter,  dated  1728. 

Here  might  have  ended  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Waterland's 
learned  labours,  had  not  some  other  of  his  productions  lately 
come  to  light,  which  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  admit  them  into  this  first  entire  collection  of  his  writings. 
The  public  might  reasonably  have  been  dissatisfied  if  any 
undoubted  manuscripts  (tf  the  author,  not  undeserving  of  his 
high  reputation,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed,  or  known 
oidy  to  those  few  who  might  have  access  to  the  public  or  private 
ardiives  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Some  brief  account  of 
these  remains,  therefi>re,  to  be  given. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  are  ''Two  Letters  on  Lay-Baptism.'' 
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In  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Mt  is  stated,  that  in  the  year 
1716,  there  paued  several  letters  between  Jackson  and  ^^'hi6ton 
upon  the  subjeot  of  "  Infant-Baptism/'  which  Jack8on  defende<l 
against  Whiston,  aa  he  did  also  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 
"  Lay-Baptism''  to  another  friend  and  correspondent.  '•  But" 
(it  18  added)  **  whether  in  the  lost  letter  he  had  an  eye,  or  no, 
•*  to  Dr.  Whierlandy  does  not  appear,  who  once  denied  the 
"  Taiidity  of  Lay-Baptism  ;  however,  he  afterwards  changed  his 
"  opinion."  This  is  said  to  have  been  '*  comniunica,ted  by  Dr. 
**  NiehoIIs,  Bector  of  St.  Giles,  Oipplegate."  The  communica- 
tion, however^  will  hardly  obtain  credit,  when  compared  with 
the  evidence  of  these  two  letters  by  Dr.  Waterland  now  under 
aonaideration. 

The  first  letter  was  found  in  the  collection  of  Archbishop 
Wake*0  Manuscripts,  deposited  in  the  library  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  It  is  inscribed  to  *'  the  Reverend  Mr.  P.  Rector  of  L — .'' 
dated  "  M.C."  (Magdalene  College)  "  October  29, 1713/'  and  sub- 
•eribed  "  D.  W,""  It  can  now  only  be  conjectured  who  was  this 
Mr.  P.  Bector  of  L.  Probably  it  was  Mr.  I^yle,  then  Rector  of 
Ljmn,  in  Norfolk.  The  letter  was  evidently  written  for  the 
porpoee  of  removing  certain  doubts  entertained  by  Mr.  P.  in 
eonaequence  of  some  correspondence  or  conversation  between 
him  and  a  Mr.  Kelsall,  in  which  the  latter  had  maintained  Dr. 
Bin^iam'fl  opinion  on  the  subject,  against  that  of  Mr.  Laurence, 
the  well-known  author  of  '*  Lay-Baptism  invalid."  In  the  in- 
troduetory  part  of  the  letter.  Dr.  W.  professes  himself  to  have 
been,  till  lately,  of  Dr.  Bingham^s  opinion,  but  to  have  cliange<l 
that  opinion  upon  further  deliberation ;  a  statement^  the  very 
reverse  of  that  brought  forward  in  the  Biographia  Uritannica; 
unless  we  are  to  suppose,  that,  even  after  these  letters  were 
written,  ho  abandoned  his  latter  judgment  and  returned  to  the 
former;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  The 
letter  itself  contains  a  brief  summary-  of  the  main  arguments  on 
which  the  invalidity  of  Lay-Baptism  is  grounde<l ;  and  shews  in 

•  Art.  Jackson.  Vol.  vii.  Supplement,  p.  107.  note  B. 
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a  very  coaoise,  but  distinct  aod  luminous  manner^  the  proofs  to 
that  effect,  from  Scripture,  antiquity,  and  reason.  To  this 
general  view  of  the  subject  the  first  letter  is  confined,  the  wTiter 
professing  not  to  enter  into  any  furtber  detail,  but  rather  to  be 
desirous  of  information  from  Mr.  Kelsall  himself,  of  whose  learn- 
ing and  ability  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  respect. 

Together  with  this  letter,  (which  is  transcribed  in  a  small 
duodecimo  book,  and  written  in  a  remarkably  neat  and  distinct 
handy  not  much  unlike  to  that  of  Waterland,)  there  is  also  a 
transcript,  in  the  same  hand-writing,  of  Mr.  KeUalfs  letter, 
addressed  to  the  same  Mr.  P.,  in  consequence  (as  it  appears)  of 
Mr.  P.^s  having  sent  Dr.  Waterland's  letter  for  his  consideration. 
It  is  subscribed,  "E.  Kelsall,''  and  dated,  ''Boston,  May  12,1714.''' 
The  same  name  occurs  in  Cooke's  ''Preacher's  Assistant,"  as  the 
author  of  two  Sermons  in  the  years  1710  and  1712;  and  also 
among  the  "  Oambridge  Graduates,"  is  found  Edward  Kelsall, 
St.  John's,  A.  B.  1691,  A.  M.  1695.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  author  of  the  letter ;  and  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  opinion  Dr.  Wat«rland  thought  might  have  considerable 
weight.  His  letter,  indeed,  shews  great  learning,  research,  and 
ability;  vindicating  his  former  judgment  on  the  validity  of 
Lay-Baptism,  and  elaborately  combating  the  arguments  against 
it ;  though  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  great  personal  respect 
for  Dr.  Waterland.  At  considerable  length,  he  goes  through 
the  whole  question,  examines  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  contests 
with  much  strength,  not  without  some  asperity  also,  the  con- 
clusions formed,  on  the  other  side,  by  Mr.  Laurence  and  Dr. 
Brett.  He  takes  the  liberty,  however,  of  inverting  the  order  of 
his  opponent's  arguments,  by  examining  firsts  what  reason  has 
to  allege  from  the  consequences  which,  he  conceives,  must  follow 
from  admitting  the  invalidity  of  Lay-Baptism ;  and  theny  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  authorities  of  Scripture  and  antiquity ; 
thus,  in  some  nxe^jsave,  prejudging  the  main  question,  or,  at  least, 
prepossessing  the  mind  of  the  reader  somewhat  unfairly  in  favour 
of  his  own  hypothesis.  Great  acuteness  and  polemical  skill  are 
displayed  throughout  the  letter;    which   it  has  been  thought 
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proper  to  insert  together  with  Dr.  Waterland's,  not  only  for  its 
intrinflio  worth,  but  that  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  Dr.  Waterland's  reply. 

The  manuflcript  from  which  Dr.  Waterland^s  second  letter  is 
now  printed,  was  not  found  together  with  the  fonner  in 
the  library  at  Christ  Church;  but  is  a  transcript  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Wlieatly^  who  bequeathed 
it^  among  other  manuscripts,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  archives  of  which  library  it  is  deposited.  On  the 
manuscript  Mr.  Wheatly  has  written  a  memorandum,  stating 
it  to  be  ''  a  copy  transcribed  by  the  late  Mr.  Austin  BryanS  from 
«  one  which  Mr.  Wheatly  had  from  the  Doctor  himself,  and 
"  afterwards  lent  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  Doctor^s  order.''  It  has 
neither  date  nor  subscription  :  but  in  the  margin  is  this  note; 
— "  Mr.  Bryan  died  in  April  172fi ;  the  letter  was  wrote 
"  probably  before  the  year  1720.""  The  probability,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  written  considerably  before  that  time. 
Waterland^s  first  letter  is  dated,  October  1713 ;  Mr.  Kelscill's, 
May  1714:  and  it  seems  not  likely  that  Waterland,  who  had 
already  so  thoroughly  considered  the  subject,  should  havo 
delayed  his  reply  much  beyond  that  same  year;  although 
he  apologizes,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  for  the  lonrj  dday  oc- 
casioned by  a  pressure  of  other  business.  But  this  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  authenticity  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  letters,  is  unquestionable ;  and,  though  not  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  inferior  to  any 
of  the  author's  other  writings.  Towards  the  conclusion,  he 
says, ''  I  might,  no  doubt,  havo  been  more  exact  in  many 
**  things,  had  I  more  leisure,  or  coidd  I  bear  the  trouble 
''  of  transcribing.  But  since  these  papers  are  designed  only 
"  for  private  use,  I  am  content  to  let  them  pass.  You  may 
'*  please  to  communicate  them  to  your  learned  friend,  whom 
"  I  have  a  great  respect  and  value  for." 

From  these  circumstances  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Waterland  was 
*  The  editor  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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induced  to  take  up  the  subject,  rather  for  the  Batisfaction 
of  his  friend  Mr.  P.  (to  whom  the  letter  is  CTidently  addressed, 
though  in  this  copy  of  it  the  superscription  is  wanting^)  than 
fix>m  a  desire  of  controversy  with  Mr.  Kelsall :  and  probably, 
Mr.Kdsall  had  the  same  motive,  in  the  pains  he  took  to 
support  his  own  opinion.  Perhaps,  too,  they  both  considered 
the  subject  as  already  nearly  exhausted^  by  those  who  had 
publicly  engaged  in  it;  and  were  mutually  unwilling  to  re- 
kindle the  controversy,  or  to  come  before  the  world  as  op- 
ponents to  each  other.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason, 
why  these  piq^eni  should  any  longer  be  kept  from  the  public 
eye.  They  reflect  great  credit  on  both  parties.  They  are  the 
result,  on  eaoh  mde,  of  much  reading  and  reflection,  upon 
a  point  certainly  of  considerable  interest ;  and  to  tiiose  who 
may  be  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the 
question^  without  much  labour,  they  present,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  a  oomptete  statement  of  the  main  aiguments  on  which 
it  depends.  Tbtb  temper  also  with  which  this  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  is  such  as  might  be  expected  between  writers 
entertaining  a  mutual  req>ect  for  each  other,  though  personally 
unacquainted;  and  the  sfHrit  of  the  controvenrialist;  on  either 
side,  appears  to  be  always  under  this  control.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Waterland,  in  the  arrang^nent 
of  his  arguments,  pursues,  in  his  second  letter,  the  same 
iird$r  which  he  had  adc^ted  in  the  first;  and  disapproves  of 
Mr.  EelsalTs  fini  considering  what  reaton  has  to  allege,  and 
ikm  proceeding  to  the  authorities  of  Sery^iure  and  aniiquiiy. 
Mr.  Kelsallf  no  doubt,  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  taking  this  course.  But,  as  Dr.  W.  justly  observes, 
"  there  is  no  reasoning  to  any  good  purpose  in  this  question, 
*'  till  some  foundation  be  laid,  either  in  Scripture  or  antiquity, 
"  or  both,  to  reason  upon.''  Undoubtedly,  on  any  matter 
of  revealed  rdigion,  and  especially  on  a  po9Uiv$  duty  in- 
stituted by  Divine  ordinance,  no  reasoning  can  avail,  which 
is  adverse  to  these  authorities.  The  truth  to  be  esteblished 
must  primarily  depend  upon  ite  agreement  with  the  word 
of  Gk>d,  and  the  concurrent  pmotice  of  the  primitive  Churchy 
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The  propriety  of  our  author's  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
M  therefore  obvious.  With  what  success  he  has  advocated 
his  opinions,  the  impartial  reader  is  left  to  judge.  On  a  point 
not  absolutely  a(  fundamental  importance,  to  espouse,  on  the 
one  ndoy  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Laurence,  Brett,  Leslie, 
and  Wateriand;  or,  on  the  other,  those  of  such  opponents 
as  Bingham,  Burnet,  Kennet,  and  Kelsall;  can  hardly  be 
deemed  discreditable  to  either  party.  We  know  that  great  and 
good  men  have  differed^  and  still  differ  from  each  other  on 
this  pcHnt^  without  any  diminution  of  mutual  respect^  or  any  in- 
tentional deviation  from  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  Letters  on  Lay-Baptism  are  followed,  in  this  edition, 
by  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  the  liev.  Mr. 
L4un$,  of  Mergate,  Kent,  the  well-known  author  of  several 
valuable  publications  and  of  other  writings  which  still  exist 
in  manuscript.  The  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
are  his  Lives  of  Wickliffe  and  Pecock,  and  his  History  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible.  That  in  these,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Wateriand  was  of  great  advantage  to  him, 
the  Letters  sufficiently  prove.  It  appears  not,  however,  that 
Dr.  W.  intended  more  than  to  furnish  his  friend  with  materials, 
and  to  suggest  hints  for  the  use  of  them ;  nor  ought  it  to 
derogate  from  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
he  availed  himself  copiously  of  this  aid,  in  addition  to  his 
own  indefatigable  labours.  Dr.  W.  encouraged  him  also  in  the 
prosecution  of  other  designs  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance, but  which,  from  want  of  sufficient  patronage,  he 
was  compelled  either  to  leave  unfinished,  or  to  withhold  from 
the  press.  Among  these,  were  the  Lives  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
of  Dr.Hickes,  Servetus,  Mr.  Johnson,  author  of  the  "  Unbloody 
«  Sacrifice,""  and  Dr.  Wallis ;  besides  a  history  of  the  English 
Liturgy  and  other  historical  and  ecclesiastical  tracts ;  some 
of  which  are  among  Rawlinson's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  others,  probably,  in  private  hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  none  of  these  have  yet  been  printed.  The  Life  of  Fisher 
he  had  intended   to   print  in  one  volume  with  the  Lives  of 
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Wickliffe  and  Pecock,  had  he  met  with  due  encouragement 
from  the  booksellers.  The  history  of  our  Liturgy,  or  some 
parts  of  it,  he  submitted  to  Dr.  Waterland^s  inspection,  who 
kindly  proffered  his  assistance  towards  its  revision  and  im- 
provement. 

Dr.  Waterland  has  proved  himself^  by  these  letters,  to  have 
been  eminently  qualified  for  such  labours.  They  shew  an 
extent  of  historical  reading  which  entitles  him  to  rank  high 
among  ecclesiastical  antiquaries.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  our  own  Church  was  also  greatly  facilitated  by 
his  skill  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  by  his  accurate  ob- 
servation of  the  progress  and  variations  of  the  English  tongue, 
from  very  remote  periods,  to  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
Of  this  he  had  given  proof  in  some  parts  of  his  "  Critical 
"History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed;""  and  these  letters  afford 
still  further  evidence  of  his  attainments  in  this  useful  branch  of 
knowledge.  Many  of  his  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of 
style,  phraseology,  and  orthography,  in  the  earliest  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  shew  much  critical 
sagacity  and  discernment :  and  where  any  extraordinary  difS- 
culties  of  this  kind  occurred,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
Mr.  Lewis  adopted  his  solution  of  them. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Loveday,  Dr.  Zachary  Grey, 
Mr.  Browne  Willis,  and  Dr.  Williams,  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical  occurrences  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  They  throw  some  light  also 
upon  the  controversies  in  which  the  author  was  then  engaged. 
To  these  is  subjoined  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  (afterwards  Master  of  Peter  House  and 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,)  containing  some  ingenious  suggestions  with 
reference  to  one  of  Mr.  Law's  notes  on  Archbishop  King's 
"  Origin  of  Evil,''  respecting  what  constitutes  moral  pood  and 
evil^  and  their  connection  with  the  present  well-being  of  the 
world. 
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In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  letters,  (which  could 
have  formed  bnt  a  small  part  of  his  extensive  correspondence,) 
there  have  been  found  copious  marginal  notes,  in  Dr.  Water- 
hud's  hand-writing,  upon  some  of  his^  own  works^  and  upon 
the  works  of  other  writers ;  sufficient,  if  collected  together,  to 
fiynn  a  volume  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

The  additional  notes  upon  his  oicn  writings,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  print  entire.  Those  on  his  ^^  Importance 
**  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  are  contained  in  a  copy  met 
with  accidentally  in  the  shop  of  a  London  bookseller.  Those 
on  two  of  his  ''  Charges^  and  his  tract  on  '*  Regeneration  "  are 
in  copies  now  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Pott.  They 
were  all  probably  intended  by  the  author  for  the  improvement  of 
any  subsequent  impression  that  might  be  called  for. 

The  notes  upon  oAer  writers  are  much  more  numerous. 
Some  are  polemical,  some  merely  illustrative,  or  con'octive. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  them^  in  chronological  order.  1.  John- 
son's "  Unbloody  Sacrifice.*"  2.  Whitby's  *•  Disquisitiones  Mo- 
"  destaB."  8.  Hoadly's  "  Answer  to  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
"  vocation."  4.  ^Vheatly  "  on  the  Common  Prayer.""  5.  Brett's 
"  Discourse  on  discerning  the  Lord's  Body  in  the  holy  Com- 
*•  munion.'*^  6.  Jackson's  "  Remarks  on  Waterland's  Second 
"  Defence."^  7.  Dr.  Clarke's  '^  Observations  on  Waterland's 
'"  Second  Defence."*  8.  Tindal's  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
"  Creation,'"  9.  Stebbing's  «  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke.'"  10.  Mid- 
dleton's  "Letter  to  Waterland.""  11.  "Sober  and  charitable 
'*  Disquisitions  on  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
**  Trinity.''  12.  Dr.  Reed's  "  Essay  on  the  Simony  and  Sacri- 
"  lege  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland."'  The  copies  of  the  works 
in  which  they  are  written,  are  all  (except  Wheatly  on  the 
Common  Prayer)  deposited  among  Rawlinson"s  MSS,  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  That  of  Wheatly  is  in  the  library  of  St. 
John's  College^  Oxford;  to  which  College  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Wheatly  himself^  once  a  Fellow  of  that  Society". 

"  The  Editor  has  since  been  fa-  of  Magdalene  College,  with  the  per- 
voured  by  Mr.  Neville,  the  Master    usal  of  some  other  marginal  notes 
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The  authenticity  of  all  these  notes  is  unquestionable;  and 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  publish  them  entire,  in  an  ad- 
ditional volume.  But,  upon  further  ocmsideration,  the  intention 
was  relinquished.  Some  of  the  notes,  it  is  probable,  have 
already,  in  substance,  been  introduced  into  the  author*'s  sub- 
sequent publications.  Comparing  the  dates  of  those  on  Johnson, 
Whitby^  Brett,  Jachon^  and  Clarke,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that,  in  his  printed  animadversions  on  those  works. 
Dr.  Waterland  used  them  as  materials  for  his  purpose,  as  far  as 
he  was  himself  satisfied  with  them.  The  same  may  have  been 
done  with  the  notes  on  ^^  Sober  and  charitable  Disquisitions,*" 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  on  the  "Importance  of  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*"  as  he  states  in  the  introduction 
to  that  work.  The  notes  on  Wheaily  were  most  probably 
turned  to  account  by  Wheatly  himself,  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  work,  which  vary  considerably  from  the  folio  edition 
in  which  these  notes  were  written;  and  from  a  cursory  in- 
spection of  the  notes  this  conjecture  is  strongly  confirmed. 
Again ;  with  respect  to  such  marginal  observations  in  general, 
some  of  them  might  have  been  hasty  effusions,  which  the 
author,  upon  reconsideration,  would  not  have  entirely  approved, 

bv  Dr.  Waterland,  preserved  in  the  second  edition.  The  notes  upon  Mr. 
library  of  that  College,  viz.  on  his  Bumet*s  tract  contain  some  valuable 
"  Second  Defence  of  the  Queries,"  observations  upon  the  several  heads 
his  "Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  into  which  it  is  divided,  human  au' 
"  Creed,"  his  "  Review  of  the  Eu-  thoritative  benedictions,  human  au^ 
"  charist,"  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  thoritative  absolutions,  and  Church' 
^  Full  Examination  of  several  im-  communion,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was 
"  portant  Points  relating  to  Church-  second  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  of 
"  Authority,"  &c.  in  a  second  Letter  Merton  College,  Oxfora,  and  after- 
to  Mr.  Law,  1718.  wards  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
The  notes  upon  his  "  Second  De-  Majesty.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"  fence"  and  his  "Review  of  the  Eu-  a  contributor  to  "  Hibemicus's  Let- 
"  charist"  relate  to  the  first  editions  "  ters,"  a  periodical  paper  carried  on 
of  those  works,  and  were  most  of  at  Dublin,  and  also  to  the  "  Free- 
them  adopted  in  the  revision  of  the  "  thinker;"  and  to  have  been  con- 
second  editions.  'Jliose  upon  the  sidered  by  his  father  as  one  of  his 
"  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasiaa  best  assistants  in  the  Bangorian 
"  Creed "  relate  also  to  the  Jfwf  edi-  Controversy,  He  wrote  also  two 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  in  his  own  other  tracts  in  that  Controversy : 
hand-writing,  lliey  appear  to  have  1 .  "  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapp ;" 
been  written  by  one  of  his  friends,  2,  An  answer  to  Mr.  Law's  "  first 
(perhaps  Mr.  Wanley,)  and  to  have  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor." 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Waterland's  See  Biographia  Britannica,  second 
consideration ;  some  use  having  evi-  6ditk)n»  vol.  lii.  p.  39. 
dently  been  made  of  them   in  his 
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or  would,  at  least,  have  more  carefully  guarded  against  mis- 
oonstructioii,  or  the  hazard  of  giving  offence.  Others  could 
hardly  have  justice  done  to  them,  without  large  citations  of  the 
passages  to  which  they  relate.  And  after  all,  few  readers, 
perhaps,  would  now  be  inclined  to  encounter  the  toil  of  going 
through  so  great  a  mass  of  desultory  observations,  impossible 
to  be  connected  together  in  any  regular  series,  and  the  spirit 
of  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  felt  or  understood,  without  being 
well  conversant  with  the  writings  which  gave  occasion  to  them. 

There  are  also  extant  some  valuable  manuscript  notes  by 
Dr.  Waterland,  which  confirm  what  has  been  already  said 
respeoting  his  skill  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  He  laboured 
much  in  this  way  for  the  improvement  of  Heame's  edition  of 
Bobert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle ;  of  which  there  is  a  copy  pre- 
served among  Rawlinson's  collections  in  the  ]3odIeian  library, 
full  of  his  marginal  corrections  and  illustrations.  The  following 
memorandum  is  prefixed  to  the  title-page; — '^This  book  was 
"  collated  with  some  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland, 
'*  Bector  of  Twickenham  in  Middlesex,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
"  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  and  purchased  in 
"  his  auction  by  R.  R.  24  Feb.  1741  .'^ 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fruits  of  his  almost  incessant 
labours,  Dr.  Watefland  had  made  several  annotations  upon  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  apparently  not  with  any  view  to  publication, 
but  for  his  own  private  use.  They  are  inserted  in  an  interleaved 
quarto  Bible,  and  are  in  his  own  hand- writing;  consisting  chiefly 
of  short,  critical  remarks,  intended  either  to  elucidate  the  text, 
or  to  correct  the  translation  of  it;  and  not  very  numerous. 
They  afford,  however,  a  valuable  accession  of  materials  to  a 
commentator;  and,  as  such,  have,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  Dr.  Dodd^s  "  Commentary  on  the 
"  Bible,'^  published  in  1765.  The  Bible  which  contains  these 
manuscript  notes  found  its  way  into  Dr.  Askew's  library.  At  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Askew^s  books,  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Gosset ;  at 
Dr.  Gosset^s  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Combe,  and 
is  said  to  be  now  in  his  son's  possession. 
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SECTION  IX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    KARRATIVE    RESUMED    AND    CONCLUDED. 

X  HAT  the  account  of  Dr.  Waterland's  extensive  and  important 
labours  as  an  author  might  be  carried  on  without  interruption, 
the  biographical  part  of  these  memoirs  has  been,  for  a  while,, 
cnispended.  His  academical  history  has  been  pretty  fully 
investigated.  It  remains  now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
general  narrative,  at  the  period  when  he  first  came  forward 
as  the  antagonist  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

This  was  in  the  year  1719,  when  Dr.  Waterland  was  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  His  services  as  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  a 
College,  as  Examiner  and  Moderator  in  the  University,  as  a 
member  of  several  Syndicates,  frequently  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  concerns  of  considerable  importance,  had  brought 
him  rapidly  into  distinction.  Attaining  to  the  Headship  of  his 
College  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  University  devolved  upon  him  very  soon  afterwards,  and  at 
a  crisis  when  more  than  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion,  as 
well  as  firmness,  were  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
How  satisfactorily  he  acquitted  himself  in  all  these  stations,  and 
with  what  respect  and  esteem  he  was,  in  consequence,  regarded, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat^. 

>  In  addition  to  what  has  already  striking  point  of  view  the  benefit  de- 
been  stated  respecting  Dr.  Waterland's  rived  mm  his  unwearied  attention  to 
conduct  in  his  academical  station,  the  the  duties  of  the  Headship,  and  to  the 
following  note,  drawn  up  by  the  pre-  interests  of  the  society  over  which  he 
sent  Master  of  Ma^alene  College,  so  worthily  presided, 
and  communicated  smce  the  former  *'  Dr.  Waterland  did  not  confine 
part  of  these  memoirs  had  gone  "  his  attention  at^Magdalene  College  to 
through  the  press,  will  place  m  a  '^  the  advancement  m  learning  among 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  same  patron  who 
advanced  him  to  the  Mastership  of  Magdalene  College,  presented 
him  to  the  Rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk.  Whether  these 
appointments  originated  in  private  friendship,  or  in  public  prin- 
ciple, it  is  fruitless  now  to  inquire.  In  either  case,  the  public 
interest  was  greatly  benefited. 

It  has  also  been  noticed^  that,  in  the  year  1717,  Dr.  Waterland 
was  appointed  a  Chaplain  to  the  King ;  and  that  they  who  were 
jealous  of  his  increasing  reputation  made  some  unworthy 
attempts  to  ascribe  this,  and  other  marks  of  favour  conferred 
upon  him,  to  political  influence,  rather  than  to  his  personal 
deserts. 

But  his  generally  acknowledged  merits  soon  gained  him 
patronage  liable  to  no  such  invidious  observations.  His  first 
"  Vindication  of  our  Lord's  Divinity'^  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  it  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
highest  approbation.  Bishop  Bobinson*s  recommendation  of 
him  to  the  Lady  Moyer,  to  be  the  first  preacher  of  the  lectures 
she  had  endowed,  was  another  public  testimony  of  considerable 
weight.  By  these  unsolicited  tokens  of  respect  from  the  great 
and  good^  much  was  added  to  his  weU-eamed  reputation,  though 
little  to  his  pecuniary  emoluments. 

In  the  year  17^1,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Sermons  at 

"  his  pupils,  but  when  he  became  '*  There  is  much  matter  contained  in 

"  Master  he    greatlv  improved  the  "  this  manuscript  which  is    highly 

"  College  revenues  oy  looking  tho-  "  interesting  to  the  Society,  and  the 

"  roughly  into  the  wills  and  deeds  of  "  information    comprised    m    it  has 

"  the  different  benefactors,  and  by  "  always  been  considered  as  the  best 

"  regulating  and  sorting  all  the  papers  "  authority  in    all   College  matters. 

•*  in  the  College  archives.    The  title-  "  The  book  is  beautifully  written  in 

'*  deeds  are  many  of  them  still  in  the  *'  Waterland's  own  hand-writing,  in 

"  drawers  in  which  Waterland  placed  "  a  small  quarto  volume.   It  contains 

**  them,  and  several  of  the  compart-  "  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 

"  ments    are    yet    docketed    in    the  "  and  has  a  regular  index.  It  is  much 

••  Doctor's  own   hand- writing.      He  **  prized  by  the  present  Master,  and 

'*  also  compiled  a  history  of  the  dif-  "  must  have  been  selected  with  great 

"  ferent  benefactions  to  his  College,  "  labour  and  difficulty,  manv  of  the 

"  and  a  hst  of  all  the  Fellows  and  "  original  papers  from  whicn  it  wh 

"  Scholars  from  the  earliest  period  of  "  compiled    being  very  voluminous 

*'  the  foundation  to  his  own  time.  *'  and  much  injured  by  time." 
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the  Lady  Moyer*!  Lecture,  he  was  preeented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Panl'a  to  the  Bectory  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith 
m  the  city  of  London ;  Dr.  €bdolphin,  (Provost  of  Eton,)  being 
Dean,  and  Dr.  Stanley,  (Dean  of  St.  Asaph,)  Dr.  Hare,  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ohichester,)  and  Dr.  Younger,  the  Besiden* 
tiaries. 

To  so  respectable  a  body  as  the  London  Clergy,  Dr.  Waterland 
eoold  not  but  be  deemed  a  yaluable  acquisition.  Among  them 
were  at  that  time  several  of  distinguished  learning  and  ability, 
whose  pursuits  weie  congenial  with  his  own;  particularly,  Dr. 
James  Enigbt»  the  two  Borimans,  Stebbing,  Twells,  Trapp, 
Chirdon,  Bedford,  and  Biscoe.  To  his  pastoral  labours  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Austin's  we  are  probably  indebted,  for  most  of  those 
ttoellent  sermons  which  were  published  after  his  decease.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  entered  upon  this  benefice,  he  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon  befcnre  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  charity 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  at  their  great  annual  meeting.  No 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  records  of  Sion  Ccdiege.  He 
retained  the  living  but  a  few  years;  not  long  enough  to  be 
called,  in  the  usual  rotation,  to  those  offices  in  which  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  College  is  vested.  The  only  instance  in  which  his 
name  there  occurs,  is  when  permission  was  given  him,  in  the 
year  17S7,  to  have  the  loan,  for  a  certain  time,  of  a  manuscript 
of  Wiokliffe's  Bible. 

His  literary  labours  evidently  suflered  no  interruption  from 
these  additional  calls  upon  his  time.  Both  his  tracts  on  the 
**  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,"  his  ''  Second  Vindication,''  his 
''  Farther  Vindication,"  and  his  '<  Critical  History  of  the  Atha- 
*'  nasian  Oeed,''  besides  some  minor  performances,  were  pub- 
lished within  three  years  from  his  acceptance  of  this  benefice. 
Nor  was  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  University  ma- 
terially slackened :  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Bentley*  and  other  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  occurred,  in  which  Waterland  had  no  inconsiderable 
share.    At  the  sani^  timc^his  ootiMpwdsnos  mth  lir.Lswi^ 
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leipeoting  the  lives  of  Wickliffe  and  Pecook  was  carried  on. 
These  were  occupations  sufficient  almost  to  have  engrossed  the 
time  and  labour  of  a  less  active  and  powerful  mind. 

Witlun  about  two  years  after  his  presentation  to  this  London 
benefioe,  Dr.  Waterland  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  diocese  of  York,  by  Sir  William  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  that 
province.  That  this  dignity  was  conferred  upon  him,  solely 
from  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  public  services  were  held 
by  that  truly  excellent  prelate,  is  evident  from  the  terms  in 
which  Waterland  acknowledges  the  favour,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  "Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.""  After  paying 
his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Archbishop,  as  "the  watchful 
"  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  "  the  happy  fruits  of  his  conduct,  visible  in  the 
"  slow  and  inconsiderable  progress  that  the  neu)  heresy  had  been 
"  able  to  make  in  his  Grace's  province,"  he  adds,  with  reference 
to  his  own  work,  "  what  advantage  others  may  reap  from  the 
**  publication  will  remain  in  suspense ;  but  I  am  sure  of  one  to 
"  myself y  (and  I  lay  hold  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,) 
"  the  opportunity  I  thereby  have  of  returning  my  public  thanks 
"  to  your  Grace  for  your  public  favours."  The  Archbishop's 
feelings  in  this  respect  are  shewn  in  the  following  letter^ 
on  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Waterland's  book,  dated  Bishop's  Thorpe, 
November  9,17^: — "Sir,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
"  the  service  which  you  have  done  to  orthodox  Christianity  by 
"  your  '  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;**  nor  for  the 
"  honour  which  you  have  done  me  and  my  whole  province,  in 
"  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  it.  With  great  pleasure  I  read  it, 
**  both  upon  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  the  manner 
"  in  which  you  have  treated  it :  the  one,  of  the  greatest  import- 
"  ance  to  the  Christian  faith ;  the  other,  a  pattern  to  all  writers 
"  of  controversy,  in  the  great  points  of  religion.  God  grant  that 
"  it  may  attain  the  end,  which  I  dare  say  you  designed  by  it, 
"  and  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  for,  the  quelling  of  that  spirit 
"  of  heresy  which  has  of  late  so  much  prevailed  amongst  us, 
"  and  the  preserving  our  holy  faith  entire  and  undefiled.     I 
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**  am.  Sir,  your  oUiged  and  afii9ctionate  friend  and  brother, 
«  W.  Bbor.y" 


The  next  step  in  our  author's  ecolefliastical  promotions  was 
to  a  Oanonrj  <d  Windsor,  in  the  year  17S7.  This  favour  is 
said  to  have  been  oonferred  through  the  joint  reoommendations 
of  the  Lord  Townsh^id,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London.  It  led  to  his  obtaining  also  the  Vicarage  of 
Twickenham  in  Middlesex,  from  the  Chapter,  on  a  vaoanoy  made 
fay  Dr.  Booth^s  advancement  to  the  Deanery,  in  17S0.  On  his 
presentation  to  this  Vicarage,  he  resigned  the  Bectory  of  St. 
Austin  and  St.  Faith.  In  the  same  year  he  was  collated  by 
Bishop  Gibson  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex ;  an  appoint- 
ment  pecnliariy  well  suited  to  his  habits  and  acquirements. 

Dr.  Watwland  had  now  before  him  a  wide  and  extensive 
sphere  of  aetioni  with  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  bis  various 
attainments.  His  residence  appears  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  Windsor,  Twickenham,  and  Cambridge;  and 
his  labours  in  religion  and  literature  were  carried  on  with 
undiminished  ardour.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligation  of  the  Christian  Sacram^its,  his  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Zachaxy  Pearoe  on  some  points  relating  to 
that  controversy,  his  Vindication  of  Scripture  against  Tindal, 
his  Dissertation  on  the  aigum^it  dpriarif  and  his  greater  work 
4MI  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  shew  the  con- 
tinued actirity  and  energies  ct  his  mind,  and  his  inde&tigable 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  almost 
incessant  avocations,  we  are  assured  by  his  personal  friends, 
(and  his  letters  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effidct,)  thai  he  was 
not  averse  from  habits  of  social  intercourse,  but  fredy  cultivated 
and  improved  his  acquaintance  with  those  around  him;  and 
found  leisure  to  assist  and  encourage  others  in  every  laudable 
undertaking.  In  his  retirement  at  Twickenham,  it  is  probable 
that  he  enjoyed  much  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  his  friend  and 

r  This  Ifltter  wm  commanicated  to  the  edimr  by  the  prcMnt  Master  of 
MtKdslsne  Colkge. 
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Cnratei  Mr.  Jeremiah  Seed,  who  was  also  Minister  of  Twicken- 
ham Ghapely  and  preached  there  the  funeral  sermon  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wateriand.  From  this  intimacy  between  them, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Seed  profited  not  inconsiderably, 
in  qualifying  himself  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  for  the  Lady 
Moyer^s  Lectures,  which  he  delivered  in  1732-S3,  and  which 
did  him  much  credit'. 

An  additional  honour  now  awaited  Dr.  Wateriand,  of  which 
he  could  not  but  be  deeply  sensible.  In  the  year  1734,  the 
Clergy  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  determined  upon 
choosing  him  their  Prolocutor.  To  this  mark  of  high  favour 
and  distinction  he  adverts,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday, 
and  in  another  to  Dr.  Grey;  and  assigns  as  his  reason  for 
declining  it,  his  sedentary  disposition  and  his  uncertain  state 
of  health.  Probably  it  was  pressed  upon  him  with  some 
urgency.  The  Archdeacon  of  Ijondon,  Dr.  Cobden,  had 
actually  prepared  the  speech  to  be  delivered  on  presenting  him 
to  the  Upper  House ;  and  it  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  volume 
of  his  miscellaneous  writings*. 

'  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Seed,  in  Mr.  insertion  of  this  eulogium  may  not  be 

Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 

that  "he  was  exemplary  in  his  mo-  "Formula  parataprsesentandiD.D. 

'*  rals,  orthodox  in  Lis  opinions,  had  "  Wateriand,  cum  Prolocutor  elige- 

"  an  able  head,  and  a  most  amiable  "  retur,  ann.  1 734-35 • 

"heart.'*  A  remarkable  testimony  to  *'  Reverendi  admodum  Patres, 

his  merits  is  also  stated  to  have  been  "  Clerus  ex  mandato  Reverendis* 

given  by  one  of  his  warmest  opponents,  "  simi    Prtesidis    conveniens,    hunc 

a  zealous  Anti-trinitarian,  who  said  of  "  virum  doctum,  gravem,  et  peritum, 

him,  "  Notwithstanding  this  gentle-  *'  qui  officio  Prolocutoris  fungatur, 

"man's  being  a  contender  for  the  "  omnisuffragio elegit, mihique partes, 

"  Trinity,  yet  he  was  a  benevolent  "  licet  indigno,  ilium  vobis  pnesen- 

"  man,  an  upright  Christian,  and  a  "  tandi,  demandavit.    In  quo  quidem 

"  beautiful  writer ;    exclusive  of  his  "  eligendo,  non  tam  illius,  quam  suss 

"  zeal  for  the  Trinity,  he  was  in  every  "  glorise  consuluit :  quemque  si  oon 

"  thing  else  an  excellent  clergyman,  "  elegisset,  excusatione  apud  omnes 

"  and  an  admirable  scholar.    I  knew  "  indigere  videretur. 

"  him  well ;  and  on  account  of  his  "  Quem  enim  magis  huic  provincice 

"  amiable  qualities  very  highly  ho-  "  idoneum,quemante8ignanumpotiu8 

"  nour  his  memory;  though  no  two  "  constituere  oportuit,  quam  ilium  qui 

"  ever  differed  more  in  religious  senti-  "  toties  in  arena  theologica  desudavit, 

"  ments."  "  tantaque  de  universis  Christi  hoati- 

^  As  expressive  of  the  high  estima-  "  bus  reportavit  tropsea  ?  Ilium,  in- 

tion  in  which  Dr.  Wateriand  was  held  "  quam,  Articulorum  Ecdesise  Angli- 

by  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy,  the  "  cane,  id  est,  Catholicse  fidei,  pro- 
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Prom  this  period  but  few  particulars  occur  in  our  author's 
history  requiring  especial  notice.  There  is  abundant  proof, 
however,  of  his  unremitting  assiduity  in  the  duties  of  his  several 
fitations,  as  Archdeacon,  Pastor  of  a  parish,  and  Head  of  a 
college.  His  Charges,  his  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  his  treatise  on  Regeneration,  sufficient  alone  to 
have  established  his  reputation  as  a  Divine,  succeeded  each 
other,  year  by  year,  with  scarcely  any  intermission  ;  shewing 
a  facility  and  readiness  of  composition,  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  laborious  investigation  which  must  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 

.  But  we  shall  not  form  an  adequate  conception  of  our  obliga- 


'  pugnatorem  celeberrimum,  pene 
'  dixeram,  alterum  Athanasium  F 

**  Ncminem  enim,  opinor,  latet, 
'  ouanta  hanc  nostram  Ecclesiaro,  ad 
'  felicioria  Sdvi  normam  optime  refor- 
'  matam,  ex  omni  latere  circumsteot, 
'  hinc  infidelium,  iUinc  prave  creden- 
'  tium  agmina ;  quae  ruinam  spirant, 
^  illamque  a  fundamentis  penitus 
^  eruere  meditantur.  En  unum  in 
'  Evangelii  causa  omnibus  parem  I  Dei 
'  maximi  sub  aus])icii8  militantem, 
'  et  panoplia  Christiana  undequaque 
^  munitum ;  (]ui  Papistanim,  Arian- 
'  omm,  Scepticorum,  errores  refutare, 
'  fallaciasdetegere,etprim£evamfidem 
^  tarn  solidis  argumentis  confirmare, 
^  quam  eleganti  stylo  illustrare, 
^  potent.  In  hoc  enim  cuiriculo  se 
'  mdefessus  exercet,  huic  open  adeo 
'  se  totum  noctes  diesque  impendit, 
'  ut  victus  et  somni  beneficium  sibi 
'  pene  invideat. 

**  Coeant  inanis  philosophise  jacta- 
^  tores,  hujusqne  seeculi  sophists 
^  arrogantes,  quibas  unica  est  religio 
'  denegare  Deum,  sola  virtus  volup- 
'  tatibus  indulgere,  sola  ratio  est 
'  magistra  vitse,  et  propria  cuique 
'  voluntas  est  suroma  ratio  :  coeant 
'  sane,  et  roysteria  divina,  quae 
^  modulum  nostrum  longe  excedunt, 
^  humani  ingenii  telis  conjunctim 
'  aggrediantur :  hie  solo  verbo  Dei 
'  instractus,  debiles  istonim  conatus 
'  facile  re\ie\\et.     Quando  enim 


•  arma  Dei  ad  coelestia  rentain  wt, 

*  Moiialiii  mucro,  glaciea  ceu  fut  lis,  iMa 
'  DlHsiliet.* 

"  Quinetiam  venerandos  Patree, 
'  quibus  pretium  cetas  arrogavit, 
'  quos  inimici  nostri  aliquando  nihili 
'  Mciunt,  et  tantum  non  conviciis 
'  petunt,  aliquando,  prout  lubet,  per 
'  msidiis  ad  castra  sua  rehictantes 
'  trahunt,  et  per  tormenta  cogunt 
'  fateri  quae  ne  somniantes  quidem 
'  cogitarunt,  Hie,  antiquitatis  inda- 
'  gator  sagax,  ex  istorum  manibus 
'  aperto  marte  asseruit,  et  a  nostris 
'  partibus  stare,  quantique  sint  mo- 
'  menti,  clarissime  ostendit. 

"  De  hujus  profecto  et  eloquentia 
'  et  doctrina  dicenti,  nova  perpetuo 
'exsurgit  messis;  et  dies  me  de- 
'  iiceret,  si  omnia  qnse  de  illo  prae- 
'  dicari  debeant  tantum  delibarem  : 

*  sed  in  publicum  peccem,  si  longiore 
'  oratione  vestra  tempore  detineam. 
'  Hoc  unum  tamen  nefas  esset  prae- 
'  termittere,  utpote  sum  mam  laudis 
'  suae  coronam,  quod  adeo  vitae  in- 
'  culpataeetvirtutom  omnium  insigne 
'  est  exemplum,  ut  dubitare  liceat, 
'  an  Christianam  veritatem  illius 
'  mores  magis  exoment,  an  scripta 
'  (perpetua  vita  semper  dignissima) 
'  magis  defendant. 

*'  Hunc  talem   tantumque    virum 

*  vobis,  reverendi  admodum  Patres, 
'  praesentamus,  obnixe  rogantes  ut 
'  confirmare  dignemini." 
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iioDs  to  Dr.  Waterland,  if  we  limit  them  to  those  productions, 
however  numerous  and  important,  which  he  himself  submitted 
to  the  public  eye.  The  extent  of  his  literary  aid  to  others  is 
known  to  have  been  very  considerable.  Dr.  Wm.  Berriman, 
Dr.  Felton,  Dr.  Trapp,  Mr.  Wheatly,  and  Mr.  John  Berriman, 
acknowledge  great  obligations  to  him  in  their  discourses  for  the 
Lady  Moyer*s  Lecture.  Mr.  John  Berriman,  in  particular,  says, 
in  his  preface,  "  It  was  by  the  advice  of  this  great  man,  I  under- 
*'  took  the  examination  of  that  text  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
**  foUowing  papers ;  a  work,  which  increased  under  my  hands, 
"  to  a  length  far  beyond  what  I,  or  even  he,  expected.  By  his 
"  assistance  it  was  carried  on  :  he  saw  every  sermon  soon  after 
"  it  was  preached ;  I  consulted  him  in  every  doubt  and  difficulty 
"  that  occurred  ;  and  when  I  had  finished  the  course  of  sermons, 
"  he  was  pleased  to  approve  of  them,  and  insisted  upon  a  pub- 
*'  lication.  I  submitted  to  his  judgment,  though  that  made  it 
"  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  work  again ;  and  I  found  it 
"  would  be  proper  to  alter  the  form  of  it,  and  to  make  further 
"  additions  and  improvements,  the  better  to  prepare  it  for  the 
"  press.  In  all  which  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  help  and  assist- 
"  ance,  and  great  part  of  it  went  through  his  hands  in  the  form 
''  wherein  it  now  appears ;  as  the  whole  had  done  if  his  illness 
'*  had  not  prevented.^' 

Dr.  Felton  was  also  probably  assisted  by  some  suggestions, 
at  least,  of  Dr.Waterland,  in  a  series  of  sermons,  published  after 
his  deatli,  "  On  the  Creation,  Pall,  and  Redemption  of  Man.^^ 
In  the  preface  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Felton's  son,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  sermons  were  composed  ^^  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  settled 
"  between  him  and  Dr.Waterland,  which  they  both  promised  to 
"  execute ;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  had  them  revised  by 
"  his  learned  friend,  before  they  should  appear  in  public.'^  But 
Dr.  Felton  died  before  they  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.Water- 
land ;  and  Dr.Waterland  died  before  Dr.  Felton's  son  had  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  them  to  him. 

How  largely  Mr.  Lewis  of  Mergate  was  indebted  to  Water- 

WATKRLAND,  VOL.  I.  R 
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land,  in  his  collections  for  the  Uves  of  WiclifTe  and  Pecook,  and 
his  history  of  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Lewis  now  first  printed,  most  amply  prove.  Incidental 
mention  is  also  made  in  those  letters  of  his  readiness  to  contri- 
bute similar  aid  to  some  other  designs  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  in 
contemplation.  His  letters  to  Dr.  Grey  shew  that  he  was  always 
active  in  promoting  and  encouraging  tlio  literary  undertakings 
of  that  excellent  writer,  and  assisting  him  in  his  researches. 
Many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  are  found  in  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Lovcday,  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  same  controversies  with  himself  against  the  Arian  writers. 
Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  two  of  those  who  owed 
him  obligations  of  this  kind ;  the  former,  in  his  ''  Brief  Observa- 
"  tions"  on  two  of  Jackson's  tracts ;  the  latter,  in  his  "  Essay 
"  on  Irenseus,*"  written  to  expose  and  refute  some  of  Jackson's 
misrepresentations.  Of  these  Dr.  W.  says,  "  both  of  them  went 
"  through  my  hands  before  they  went  to  the  press.*"  Similar 
assistance  was  given  to  Mr.  Horbery,  in  his  "  Animadversions 
"  on  Jackson's  Christian  Liberty  asserted."  Mr.  Horbery,  then 
a  young  man,  was  at  that  time  personally  unknown  to  Wator- 
land ;  and  the  communication  between  them  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Loveday.  The  talent  and  know- 
ledge evinced  in  this  excellent  tract  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  our  author,  through  whose  recommendation  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Bishop  Smalbroke, 
and  promoted  to  a  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield*'. 

From  his  letters  to  Dr.  Grey  we  find  that  Dr.  Waterland 
greatly  contributed  to  the  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Cave's 
"  Historia  Literaria,"  published  by  Dr.  Wharton  early  in  the 
year  1740;    the  editor  of  which  acknowledges,  in  the  preface, 

*>  In  Mr.  Nicholls's  Literary  Anec-  "  nity  of  future  Puni§hment8,"  and 

dotes,  voLi.x.  pp.  561, 562,  there  is  an  the    tract    here    mentioned    against 

interestinff  memoir  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Jackson,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 

Dr.)  Horbery.     His   Sermons,  pub-  publications    known    to    be    of   his 

lished  in  one  volume  after  his  decease,  writing.     But  he  is  said  to  have  left 

are  amonflr  the  very  best  compositions  a  large  collection  of  sermons,  which 

of    our    English    Divines.     Besides  have  fallen  into  different  hands, 
these,  his  dissertation  on  the  "  Eter- 
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the  benefit  deriyed  from  his  encouragement  and  advice c.  His 
ooUections  for  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Hearne^s  edition  of 
Robert  of  Glocester  were  also  very  extensive ;  but  not  being 
made  till  after  the  edition  was  published,  he  forbore,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  communicating  them  to  Mr.  Heame  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Fiddes,  another  author  of  considerable  distinction,  was 
similarly  indebted  to  Dr.  Waterland.  To  the  first  part  of  his 
"Body  of  Divinity,"  book  iv.  ch.  1,  is  subjoined  the  following 
note : — "  In  justice  to  my  very  worthy  and  learned  friend.  Dr. 
"  Waterland,  Master  of  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  I  think 
"  it  here  incumbent  upon  me  publicly  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
•*  owe  in  a  manner  the  whole  exposition  of  the  two  first  articles 
**  of  the  Creed  to  the  papers  he  was  pleased  to  favour  me  with. 
"  Yet  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  me,  to  his  disadvantage, 
"  I  confess,  of  expressing  myself  ordinarily  in  my  own  way,  and 
"  even  of  inserting  some  few  things,  which  I  apprehended  might 
"  not  be  altogether  unuseful.  Though  I  have  been  less  injurious 
*'  to  him,  in  both  these  respects,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity ; 
'*  to  which  he  has  applied  his  thoughts  with  so  great  care  and 
"  accuracy,  and  to  so  excellent  a  purpose**.*"  These  two  articles 
of  the  Creed  extend  through  upwards  of  an  hundred  folio  pages ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  this  statement,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Waterland. 

The  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay  on  the  Origin 
"  of  Evil"  by  Mr.  Law,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,)  is  dedi- 


^    "  Scriptorum     Ecclesia^ticorum  "  viginti  et  sex  annos  delituerat,  eni- 

"  Historia   Literaria  pobtremiH    olim  "  turn,  humanitate  testamenti  Caveani 

"  clanssimi     autoris     cura     limata,  "  Curatorum   perquam   benevola,  V. 

*•  atque  quarta  fere  parte  aucta,prelo-  "  insuper    cl.    Dan.  Waterland, 

"  que    destinata,  jam    tandem    tibi,  "  S.  1.  P.  Canonici  Windesoriensif, 

"  Lector  benevole,  exhibetur.    The-  "  hortatu  et  consiliis  sacrosanctee  Ec- 

"  saurum    accipe    nunc    locupletis-  "  clesiae  et  Reipublicse  literarise  Uhibus 

**  simum,  studiosorum  votis  diu  mul-  "  perennibus    consecratum."     Prttf, 

"  tumque  expetitum,  in  lucem  demum  p.  i . 

"  a  tenebris,    quibus    obductus    per  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  330,  folio  edition,  1 718. 

R  2 


•  jMC5    -f  -Hew*  ?«iv:i*tfs.    •oaaEdseair  ui  ijuie  ,^'ig^    ui   Tpr*gnr 

-  tes'psa^ier,  i.  '»y;r^  -r2cazsxr.je  -r  Tvigri-.TT  -|.-.tii  "»«-r-aifc-i  jad 
•*  laninu  .     wnii  .*   zsouI'ub  t.'  lounii  "iit    i'tilj.  ia«i  :fni«:'n»  die 

-  tft  ¥*=si    iir  a*   -fiSSUOtisfl    TUT   TTr-  .JT^'UnO.  iShl  "Tinit«km»«nmi   irai- 

-*  TDie.  laa  is  oie  uniiifir  imia  ft  oie  iint?  loti.  iu«jv**  ^ 
'  -TOO  las  liYvrx^s  :ne  -onza^  :u  -tuttfiram  -nege  zr'^ciz  Taciidw 
"^  jii<v^i«^«^!r  mEwoittiiaiue  nr  nnMnmar  ':iie^  3x;iv  -3^  «umeQizie%( 
•*  3iaiie.*  iE»*  uiiis.  •  T^Jaes^  Sr.  in»  -rfy  janous  :^»wciitf  :or 
-*  air  Msnir  immtiaii*  3u  inax  Tsmir  oame  -oi  *iie  •bilowrmr  ^vijHf. 
■*  ami  ^zuttavoimi^  jj  ^^ennnmaii  ir  i.i  lae  ii'-oiir  »f  )ne  :- 
-^  irhiiiXL  Tiie  lodtir  -voiiiii  ure  3tKn  teamx:?  ro  locnre  liniiseif. 
■*  I:  j»  TT.'di  luiTuaar^  iabo  'due  I  '2USB  zhi»  JODonamrv  jf  ietiir'jTff 


■*  <jf  y*Mir  vriczi4j9«  ttIiumi  aiuc  it***  *iuai.  Ttarmca  imL  T^m'-'it'^ 
^  Ma  ZA  a&L  vii^  ja7*»  zh^  JeaiK  runeisri  ?jr  r^iupca  :  :ifi»  mj 
-^  ftxp«nexii9&   H  zxaz   ^aodui  'MiiiiewiHiiBoa  ia«i  ^jimnimiL-udTe 

"*  io^iun^r  ancr  OTzcii.''  From,  rne  'Maeiiiiiinc  wactssc^  cr  this 
fmntnrxfik  it  maj  be  fnfrrrcd,  cioas  iJr.  W.  waif  hoc  baiekwixrd  in 
jMRnciae  i^u  jooncer  fnemi  by  iiB§  aiWx.  a:  iebA.  in  ciLis  pabli- 
iSfttaon  ;  bttwkii  the  ¥mliiAb4e  adiizt»a  he  made  to  hi^  odiier  work 
on  the  -  14<ai«  of  Time  and  S{»ee-""  by  th*  ~  I>sKrtari*?ci  on  the 
^  ftrgoment  a  j^rwri^  ainaAj  mentioned. 

I}r.  Webrter,  an  aatbor  mnch  leas  generailj  known,  pablisbeii 
in  the  jear  1735,  a  tranalation  of  Maimbourg's  -  History  of 
"  Arianifrm  T  a  work,  andeitakeo  ^a«  he  states  in  the  title>page 
and  preface;  ''at  I>r.Waterland''f  requestr  It  had  been  begun 
by  Dr.  H^jfl^ert,  who  was  concerned  in  the  translation  of 
Fkniry^M  Eccletriaiitical  Histor}- ;  but  was  suspended  for  a  con- 
sideruble  time,  until  Webster  was  induced,  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Wati^rland,  U>  complete  it.  Waterland's  assistance,  however, 
in  this  work,  does  not  up[iear  to  have  extended  beyond  that 
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of  encouraging  an  author  who  continually  laboured  under  pecu- 
niary distresses,  and  who  without  such  aid  would  not  have  had 
the  means  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  the  public «. 

Thus  actively  was  Dr.  Waterland  employed,  not  only  in 
the  duties  of  the  important  stations  he  filled  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  University,  but  also  in  literary  pursuits  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  befriending  the  labours  of  others  for  the  general 
good.  By  these  services,  he  more  than  repaid  the  attentions 
of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion ;  and  his  claims  to 
public  remuneration  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  he 
advanced  to  greater  eminence. 

This  was  not  unobserved  by  those  who  had  the  disposal 
of  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church.  It  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  elevate  him  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Mr.  Seed  says, 
**  he  might  have  been  advanced  much  higher  by  the  recommen- 
"  dation  and  interest  of  that  very  excellent  Prelate,  who,  in 
"  the  opinion  of  every  true  friend  to  the  Church,  deservedly 
''  fills  the  highest  station  in  it  ^"  This  is  explained,  in  the 
lliographia  Britannica,  to  have  been  the  actual  offer  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Llandaff;  which,  however,  he  declined  accepting. 
The  date  of  this  offer  is  not  mentioned.  But,  comparing 
that  of  the  Archbishop^s  promotion  to  the  Metropolitan  See 
with  those  of  the  vacancies  in  the  See  of  Llandaff  which 
occurred  during  Waterland's  life,  the  offer  must  have  been 
made  either  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mawson  accepted  it,  in 
December  1738,  or  when  Dr.  Mawson  was  translated  from 
thence  to  Chichester,  in  May  1740.  Whether  he  declined  this 
honour,  as  he  had  that  of  the  Prolocutorship,  from  sedentary 

®  Webster  had  undertaken  to  add,  Webster  prefixed  also  to  this  work 

as  an  appendix,  an  account  of  the  two"  Dissertations"  of  his  own;  one 

English  writers  in  the  Socinian  and  concerning  '*the  nature  of  error  in 

Arian  controversies.     But  this  part  "  speculative  doctrines,"  in  answer  to 

of  the  design  failed  for  want  of  en-  Sykes's  tract  on  the  *'  Innocency  of 

couragement:  and  instead  of  it  was  "  Error;"  the  other  on  "the  nature 

substituted  a  short  '*  history  of  So-  *'  and  importance  of  the  Trinitarian 

"  cinianism,"    chiefly    from    I>amy ;  "  doctrine,"  against   a  discourse  of 

the  27th  chapter  of  which  fpves  an  Chubb's  on  "  Persecution." 

account  of  its  progress  in  England.  '  Archbishop  Potter. 
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habits  of  life,  and  a  state  of  health  (as  he  conceived)  unsuitable 
to  the  station,  does  not  appear.  Probably,  he  contemplated 
such  an  elevation  in  the  Church,  if  not  with  apprehensions 
of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  yet  with  a ^  disinclination  to 
relinquish  the  comparatively  easy  and  tranquil  enjoyments  of 
literary  labours ;  and,  perhaps,  with  that  diffidence  of  his  own 
powers,  which  none  but  himself  would  have  allowed  to  be 
well  founded  s.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  determination,  however 
wise  and  prudent  with  regard  to  himself,  could  not  but  be 
felt  by  the  real  friends  of  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 
The  accession  of  such  a  man  to  the  episcopal  bench  would  at 
any  time  have  been  highly  valuable;  and  more  especially  so, 
when  many  even  of  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  seemed  disposed 
to  halt  between  the  different  opinions  which  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy had  spread  among  them.  His  advancement  to  the 
mitre,  at  such  a  crisis,  might  have  done  much  to  fix  the 
wavering,  to  fortify  the  irresolute,  and  to  uphold  those  who 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  their  profession  with  a  well-regu- 
lated zeal. 

But  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession were  not  to  be  of  much  longer  duration.  In  the 
summer  of  17S9,  we  find  him  occupied  at  Cambridge,  as 
member  of  a  Syndicate  for  revising  and  correcting  the  list 
of  Benefactors  to  the  University.  At  Easter  in  the  following 
year  he  delivered  his  last  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex;  and  from  that  time  to  July  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  again  stationary  at  Cambridge,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rational  pleasures  which  he  so  well  describes 
in  the  last  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday.  The  letter  is  dated 
July  6th,  1740.  "It  will  not  be  long,''  he  says,  "before  I 
"  must  return  to  Twickenham,  to  stay  there  a  month  or  two, 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  In  the  mean  season,  I 
"  am  here,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  amidst  plenty  of  books, 

f  Possibl]^  also,  (if  we  may  judge  See  of  Uandaff,^  prmdential  motives 
from  a  witticism  related  of  him  re-  of  another  kind  might  have  their 
specting  the  scanty  revenues  of  the    influence  upon  his  decision. 
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**  printed  and  manuscript,  entertaining  myself,  and  serving 
•*  distant  friends  in  a  literary  way.  We  have  lately  lost  here 
**  an  excellent  man,  who  lived  and  died  in  that  pleasurable  kind 
'*  of  toil:  I  am  just  come  from  the  hearing  a  fine  panegyric 
••  of  him  from  St.  Mary"*s  pulpit.  Mr.  Baker  is  the  person 
*'  I  mean;  as  you  would  have  imagined,  without  my  naming 
''  him.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  so  lived  as  to  make  it 
**  necessary  for  those  he  leaves  behind  him,  to  think  he  died 
"  too  soon."  From  the  tenor  of  this  cheerful  letter,  it  could 
little  be  expected  how  soon  the  latter  part  of  the  concluding 
sentence  would  become  still  more  applicable  to  himself.  But 
not  long  after  his  Easter  Visitation  in  this  year,  ''  a  complaint 
"  which  he  had  many  years  too  much  neglected,  (the  nail  grow- 
'*  ing  into  one  of  his  great  toes)  obliged  him  in  July  to  call  in 
**  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  at  Cambridge,  (Mr.  Lunn,)  under 
'*  whose  hands  finding  no  relief,  and  his  pain  still  increasing, 
**  he  removed  to  London,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
*'  Mr.  Cheselden.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  a  bad  habit  of 
**  body,  contracted  by  too  intense  an  application  to  his  studies, 
•*  rendered  a  recovery  impossible ;  and  after  undergoing  several 
•*  painful  operations,  to  which  he  submitted  without  reluctance, 
*'  and  bore  with  an  exemplary  patience,  every  thing  tending  to 
*'  a  mortification,  he  expired  with  the  same  composure  that  he 
**  had  lived,  December  23d  in  that  year^." 

Connected  with  this  concluding  part  of  our  author  s  history, 
is  a  pitiful  attempt  of  his  adversaries,  to  circulate  an  anecdote, 
which,  whether  well-founded  or  not,  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  had  not  such  men  as  Pope,  and  Warburton,  and  Mid- 
dleton,  thought  fit  to  comment  upon  it  with  an  air  of  serious 

*»  *•  Biographica  Britannica."     The  "  here  at  Cambridge  by  the  famous 

same,  in   substance,  is  the  account  *<  Mr.  Cheselden  for  many  days  from 

S'ven  by  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  note  to  one  of  '*  London  :  and  removing  from  Cam- 

r.Waterland*8  letters  to  Dr.  Grey;  "bridge  to  Twickenham  for  chanffc 

adding,  that  he  thinks  he  died  at  '*  of   air,   died    there,**      He    adds, 

Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  for  "Mr. Cheselden  attended  for  many 

a  long  time  attended  by  Cheselden.  "  days,  at  a  great  expense,  and  witn 

In  a  subsequent  memorandum,  how-  **  Dr.  Plumptre,    the    Professor    of 

ever,  Mr.  Cole  says,  •*  he  was  attended  "  Physic,  attended  him  to  Town." 
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animadversion.  The  story  is  related  with  unfeeling  levity, 
and  in  the  coarsest  terms,  in  Middleton's  10th  letter  to  War- 
burton»,  dated  January  8,  1740—1,  a  fortnight  only  after  Wa- 
terland's    death.     "  The   Church,'"*  he   says,   "  has    received    a 

"  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  W d.    I  cannot  say,  an 

"  irreparable    one,   whilst   C n   lives  ^ ;    to   whom    he    has 

"  left  some  unfinished  papers  on  '  Infant  Communion,*  and 
"  wisely  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  burnt ;  he  has  bequeathed 
"  likewise  to  the  College,  such  of  his  printed  books,  as  they 
"  find  scribbled  by  his  own  hand,  for  such,  I  hear,  is  his 
"  own  description  of  them.  By  the  silence  of  the  public 
"  papers,  upon  the  fall  of  so  eminent  a  luminary,  we  are  to 
"  expect,  I  imagine,  in  a  proper  time,  some  laboured  panegyric, 
"  from  a  masterly  hand.  Though  the  great  Hooker  seems  to 
"  have  exhausted  himself,  in  an  eflFort  of  the  last  week,  to  do 
"  justice  to  the  character  of  the  excellent  Eusebius^  who  is 
"  preparing  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  that  subtle  and  in- 
"  genious,  but  infamous  writer,  the  Moral  Philosopher,     But  as 

"  to  W d,  whenever  they  think  fit  to  oblige  the  public  with 

"  his  life,  they  will  not  forget  one  story,  I  hope,  which  is  truly 
''  worthy  of  him,  shews  the  real  spirit  of  the  man,  and  which 
"  I  can  venture  to  tell  you  on  good  authority .^^  Then  follows 
the  story ;  which,  divested  of  the  grossness  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  adventitious  circumstances  probably  engrafted  upon  it  by 
the  narrator  himself,  is  simply  this ; — that,  on  his  way  to 
London  with  Dr.  Plumptre  and  Mr.  Cheselden,  Dr.  Waterland 

i  Middleton'8  MiscellaneousWorks,  ginal  notes,  beaueathed  to  the  College, 

vol.  i.  p.  404,  8vo.  edit.  only  two  or  tnree  having  jret  been 

^  Dr.  Chapman  is,  doubtless,  here  found  there.    The  rest  fell  into  dif- 

meant,  the  author  of  "  Eusebius,"  in  ferent  hands,  being   probably  sold, 

answer  to  the  "  Moral  Philosopher,"  among  the  rest  of  his  books,  by  public 

and  of  other  learned  works ;  to  whom,  auction ;  and  the  greater  number  of 

however,  Waterland's  papers  were  not  them  are  now  in  Rawlinson's  collec- 

left :   neither  had  Waterland  ordered  tion  in  the   Bodleian  Library.     So 

all  his  other  papers  to  be  burnt,  since  inaccurately  was  Middleton  informed 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  editor  of  his  post-  respectinff  the  man  whom  he  thus 

humous   Sermons   and  of  his  trea-  treats  with  an  affectation  of  contempt, 

tises  on  Justification  and  Infant  Com-  "  The  great  Hooker,^'  here  ludicrously 

munion,  expressly  states  that  these  spoken  of,  was  Dr.  William  Webster, 

were  consigned  to  Aw  care  (not  to  editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Miscellany," 

Dr.  Chapman's)  for  publication.  Nor  published  under  the  nctitioas  name 

were  his  printed  books,  with  his  mar-  of  Richard  Hooker,  Esquire, 
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found  it  necessary  to  send  for  an  apothecary  in  a  town  through 
which  he  passed,  for  some  medical  assistance ;  that  the  apo- 
thecary, mistaking  the  name  of  Wdterland  for  Warburton^  was 
overpowered  by  the  supposed  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and 
assured  Dr. W.'s  friends,  then  with  him,  "that  he  was  not 
**  a  stranger  to  the  merit  and  character  of  the  Doctor,  but 
"  had  lately  read  his  ingenious  book  with  much  pleasure, 
"  '  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;' "  that,  upon  this  blunder 
being  communicated  to  Waterland,  he  was  "  provoked  by  it 
"  to  a  violent  passion,"  called  the  poor  man  ill  names,  and, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Plumptre's  endeavours  to  moderate  his 
displeasure,  would  not  suffer  him  to  administer  the  necessary 
aid.  Middleton  then  adds,  '^  with  such  wretched  passions  and 
"  prejudices  did  this  poor  man  march  to  his  grave ;  which 
"  might  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,  rather  than  lamented,  if 
"  we  did  not  see  what  pernicious  influence  they  have  in  the 
"  Church,  to  defame  and  depress  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  who 
**  have  had  the  courage  to  despise  them.** 

This  anecdote  appears  to  have  been  highly  relished  by 
Warburton  and  Pope.  Warburton  must  almost  immediately 
have  communicated  it  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  February 
4,  1740-41,  says,  in  reply,  "  This  leads  me  to  thank  you 
"  for  that  very  entertaining  and,  I  think,  instructive  story 
•'  of  Dr.W.,  who  was,  in  this,  the  image  of  ***,  who  never 
"  admit  of  any  remedy  from  the  hand  they  dislike.  But  1  am 
"  sorry  he  had  so  much  of  the  modern  Christian  rancour ; 
"  (u  I  believe  he  may  be  convinced  by  this  time^  that  the  kingdom 
"  a/ heaven  is  not /or  such" 

Probably,  the  whole  of  this  idle  tale  was  much  exaggerated 
by  the  wanton  malice  of  the  narrator.  But  take  it  as  it  is  told ; 
and  what  does  it  amount  to  I  That  Waterland  thought  meanly 
of  a  practitioner,  whom  he  might  suspect  to  be  as  ignorant 
in  his  own  profession  as  in  that  in  which  he  pretended  to  play 
the  critic ;  and  was  as  unwilling  to  trust  to  his  skill  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.     And  where  is  the  wonder,  where  the  extreme 
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offence^  if,  in  a  moment  of  pain  and  irritation^  an  expression 
or  two  of  contempt  escaped  from  his  lipsf  Yet  this  is  to  be 
noted  as  a  proof  of ''  the  wretched  passions  and  prejudices  with 
"  which  he  marched  to  his  gram ,-"  and  Mr.  Pope  gravely  infers 
from  it  the  instructive  lesson,  "  that  the  ki?ipdom  of  heaven  is 
"  not  for  such.''''  This  too  from  Middleton,  the  bitterest  of 
polemics;  and  from  Pope^  the  most  merciless  and  implacable 
of  satyrists. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  story  itself,  the 
inferences  thus  uncharitably  deduced  from  it,  are  completely 
overthrown  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  his 
exemplary  and  truly  Christian  deportment  during  this  lingering 
and  painful  disease.  In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  cited 
from  the  Biographia  Britannica^  Mr.  Seed,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  who  was  with  him  during  the  last  scene  of  his  illness, 
speaks  thus ;  "  The  meek  and  candid  Christian  was  not  lost  in 
"  the  dispuier  of  this  world,  I  never  saw  him  in  a  different 
"  humour,  no,  not  even  in  his  last  illness.  The  same  unaffected 
"  cheerfulness,  the  same  evenness  and  sedatcness,  which  was 
*'  his  distinguishing  character,  appeared  from  the  first  commence- 
"  ment  of  our  acquaintance  to  the  last.  Whatever  painful  opera- 
"  tions  were  thought  necessary,  he  submitted  to  them  without 
"  reluctance,  and  underwent  them  with  patience  and  resignation. 
"  He  was  very  amiable  in  a  domestic  light.  Though  he  felt 
"  great  uneasiness^  he  gave  none  but  what  arose  from  a  fellow- 
'*  feeling  of  his  sufferings.  Even  then,  humane  and  benevolent 
''  to  all  about  him,  but  especially  to  her  with,  whom  he  had 
"  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  harmony  for  twenty-one  years ; 
*'  bringing  forth  valuable  things  out  of  the  good  treasures  of  his 
"  head  and  heart ;  communicative  of  any  thing  that  was  good, 
"  he  would  have  engrossed  nothing  to  himself,  but  his  suf- 
**  ferings ;  which  yet  he  could  not  engross.  For  every  good- 
'^  natured  person  that  saw  him  could  not  but  suffer  with  a  man, 
**  Jy  and  from  whom  they  were  sure  to  suffer  nothing.  The 
"  same  sound  principles,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  and  of 
*'  which  he  never  expressed  the  least  diffidence,  which  he  had 
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"  unanswerably  defended  in  his  health,  supported  and  invigorated 
^*  bis  spirits  during  his  sickness :  and  he  died,  a  little  before  his 
^*  entrance  on  his  58th  year,  with  the  same  composure  with 
*'  which  he  lived ;  and  is  now  gone  to  offer  up  to  God  a  whole 
"  life  laid  out,  or  rather  worn  out,  in  His  service."  Such  waa 
the  man^  whom  his  opponents,  in  their  eagerness  to  traduce  his 
memory,  hesitated  not  to  represent  as  unfit  to  enter  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker. 

Dr.  Waterland's  remains  were  interred,  according  to  his  own 
request,  in  the  collegiate  church,  or  chapel  royal  of  St.  George, 
at  Windsor,  in  one  of  the  small  chapels  on  the  south  side  called 
Bray^s  chapel,  under  a  plain  black  marble  slab,  bearing  his  arms, 
with  this  inscription,  Daniel  Waterland,  8,  T,P,  Hujus  EccUsia 
CanonicuSy  oh,  Decemb,  xxiii.  mdccxl.  tetat,  lviii.  His  widow 
survived  him  many  years.  Her  name  was  Jane  Tregonwell, 
second  daughter  of  John  Tregonwell,  Esq.  of  Anderston  in 
Dorsetshire,  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family,  and 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  John  Tregonwell,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Her  mother  was  Lewes,  daughter 
of  Lady  Beauchamp'.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Waterland  in  the 
year  1719,  and  died  December  8th,  1761.  They  left  no  issue. 
Dr.  Waterland's  will  throws  no  further  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  or  of  Mrs.  Waterland's  family,  nor  is  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  here  inserted.  It  bequeaths  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  her,  and  speaks  of  her  in  terms  of  the  tenderest 
regard  and  affection. 

*  See  Hutchins's  "  History  of  Dor-  in  his  possession  portraits  of  Dr.  and 

"  setshire,"  vol.  iv.  p.  aio,  where  the  Mrs.  Waterland.     That  of  Dr.  Wa- 

pedigreesof  the  Tregon wells  of  Milton  terland  he  cave  to  a  nephew  of  the 

and  Anderston  are  given.     This  ac-  Doctor,   either  his   brother's  or  his 

count  is  also  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  sister's  son ;  concerning  whom  fniit- 

Tregonwell  King,  now  of  Bland  ford,  less  inquiry  has  been  made,  in  the 

Dorset,  whose  father  was  nephew  to  hope  of  obtaining  leave  to  have  an 

Mrs.  Waterland.     In  the  Biographia  engraving  taken  from  the  portrait  for 

Britannica,  her  name  is  said  to  have  this   edition  of    his  Works.      That 

been  Anne  Tregonway :  and  Mr.  Cole  which  is  now  prefixed  is  copied  from 

says  she  was  a  Baronet's  daughter;  a  good  mezzotinto  print  by  Faber, 

neither  of  which  statements  is  quite  after  the  original  picture,  which  waa 

correct.  by  Philips. 

Mr.  Tregonwell  King's  father  had 
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Of  Dr.  Waterland's  other  relations  little  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained. His  brother  Dr.  Theodore  Waterland  was  admitted  at 
Glare  Hall,  May  1699,  commenced  B.A.  1702,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  March  1705-6,  commenced  M.A.  1706, 
vacated  his  Fellowship,  January  1713-14,  on  being  elected  Fel- 
low of  Magdalene  College,  where  he  continued,  holding  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  Dean,  President,  and  Bursar,  till  the 
year  1724.  In  17^0,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Stanton  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  1731, 
to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Benet  Fink  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
latter  benefice  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Windsor,  and  probably  was  given  him  by  his  brother  as  an 
option  at  his  disposal.  He  preached  the  Lady  Meyer's  Lectures 
in  1734-35,  but  did  not  publish  them.  His  only  publication 
was  an  Accession  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  in  1716. 

Mr.  Cole  mentions  another  Dr.  Waterland,  also  of  Magdalene 
College,  and  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  Rector  of 
Wrington  in  Somerset.  Perhaps  this  was  Henry  Waterland, 
who  was  of  Magdalene  College,  LL.B.  1726,  and  LL.D.  1743. 
Two  persons  of  this  name^  besides  Dr.  Waterland's  father,  are 
found  in  the  College  books ;  one,  the  son  of  Henry  Waterland, 
of  Heddon  or  Heydon,  in  Yorkshire,  who  entered  June  1721, 
was  elected  Scholar  in  1722,  and  Fellow  in  1726 ;  the  other,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland  of  Wrington  in  Somerset,  who 
was  admitted  Pensioner  in  1748-9,  and  Scholar  in  1760.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  the  Dr.  W.  whom  Mr.  Cole  speaks 
of;  and  perhaps  the  latter  was  his  son.  But  how  they  were 
related  to  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland,  does  not  appear"^. 

^  In  the  Gentleinan's  Magazine  Waterland,  of  Warwick,  Esq.  aged 

for  August  17.^3,  occurs  the  death  of  90.    In  October  and  December  1757* 

the  aboveraentioned Waterland,  are  mentioned  the  marriage  of  Sam- 

Esq.  of  Heydon,  Yorkshire,  father  of  uel  Waterland,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Waterland.  Also,  in  April  the  death  of  Isaac  Waterland,  Esq. 
1755,  the  marriage  of  a  Dr.  Water-  lately  arrived  from  Jamaica.  No  re- 
land.  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  to  Miss  lationship  of  our  author  to  either  of 
Dorrington  of  Old  Sudbury ;  and  in  these  individuals  has  been  traced ; 
September  1757,  the  death  of  Martin  though  his  personal  intimacy  with  Mr. 
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The  kMB  of  BO  valuable  a  member  of  the  Church  could  not 
but  be  deeply  felt ;  more  eapecially  by  those  who,  holding  high 
and  reeponfliUe  stations  in  it  themselves,  looked  to  him  for  help 
and  support  upon  any  great  emergency.  Of  those  none  seem  to 
haye  more  sensibly  felt  it,  than  the  excellent  Primate,  Archbishop 
Potter.  In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  Synod  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  on  December  10th.  1741,  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  Dr.  Waterland's  decease,  is  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory :  — "  Singulorum  immorari  laudibus,  nee  instituti  me 
"  mei,  nee  temporis  ratio  patitur.  Unum  silentio  pncterirc  hand 
"  rinit  insigne  illud,  ante  septennium  jam  novissime  elupsum, 
"  a  oompresbyteris  nostris  prsestitum  testimonium  "  ;  qui  absen- 
*'*  tern,  ac  eorum  quae  hie  agerentur  fortasse  iicscium,  consiliis 
*•  aotisque  suis  prseesse  voluenint ; — virum,  paene  omni  laude 
"majorem,  qui  Catholieam  de  tribus  in  una  eademque  divina 
**  substantia  personis  sententiam,  (cseteros  cnim  ejus  sen  labores, 
"  seu  triumphos«  commemorarc  quid  opus  est  ?)  eo  acumino  ac 
"  jndicio  defendit,  quo,  a  magno  Athanasio  ad  hsec  usque  tem- 
"  pora,  vix  alius  fortasse  quisquain  Abiit  autem  ille,  abiit,  hand 
**  annis  forsitan,  (quos  enim  annos  tot  tantisquc  mentis  pares 
**  existimare  licuisset  ?)  honoribus  taiiien  plenus.  atque  iis  etiam 
**  quos  modeste,  ah  !  nimiuin  niodeste,  recusavit.  Abiit.  inquam, 
^'  sue  licet  maxime  commodo,  nobis  tamen  semper  deflendus, 
"  semper  desiderandus.**.  .  .  .**  Videre  mihi  videor  ccdontes  ad- 
'*  versarios,  et,  repugnantes  licet  atque  invites,  baud  obscure 
"  tamen  vim  veritatis  fatentes.  Jam  certo  tantum  non  obmutuit 
"  Ariana  impietas,  quie  aliquot  abhinc  annis  tam  insolenter  se 
"  extulerat  ut,  vano  licet  augurio,  palam  jactare  non  vereretur, 
"  bre^i  temporis  spatio  baud  plures  reperiuudos  fore  qui  Nicse- 
'*  nam  (idem,  quam  qui  obsoleta  quredam  ( ■alvini  dogmata,  de- 
"  fenderent." — The  allusion  to  the  honours  which  Waterland 
had  too  modestly  refused,  confinns  the  statement  that  the  offer 

Blair,  Ecclesiastical  Commisiiary  at  connections  in  that  country. 

Virginia,  to  whose  sermons  he  wrote  »  ITie  nomination  of  ^  aterland  to 

the  preface,  may,  perhaps,  warrant  a  the    Prolocutorship    of    the    I^ower 

conjecture  that  he  had  some  family  House  of  Convocation,  in  1734. 
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of  a  bishopric  had  been  made  to  him,  and  that  nothing  but  his 
own  diffidence,  or  disinclination  to  encounter  the  tnals  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  station^  prevented  its  being  carried  into 
effect. 

Other  testimonies  of  a  similar  kind  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, tending  to  prove  that  Dr.  Waterland  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  men  of  the  first  character  and  station  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  University,  and  at  a  period  when  literature  and 
theology  might  boast  of  some  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 
We  find  him  the  associate  or  the  correspondent  of  Bentley, 
Sherlock,  Law,  Jenkin,  Grey,  Baker,  Lewis,  and  Chapman,  at 
Cambridge;  of  Wheatly**,  Felton,  Horbery,  and  Heame,  at 
Oxford;  patronized  or  eulogized  by  Archbishops  Potter  and 
Dawes,  and  by  Bishops  Robinson  and  Gibson ;  and  conversant 
with  the  most  distinguished  Divines  in  or  near  the  metropolis. 
We  find  also,  that  even  among  such  men  as  these,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  deference  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  greatest  confidence  placed  in  his  ability  to  take 
the  lead,  when  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  learning  were  at  issue.  To  have  been  thus 
foremost  in  the  field,  where  men  of  ordinary  talents  and 
attainments  could  hardly  have  found  means  of  being  distin- 
guished, is  an  indication  of  superiority  requiring  no  other  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  The  maxim,  noscitur  a  sociis,  never  could 
have  been  more  honourably  applied. 

But  a  man  may  be  known,  and  the  strength  of  his  character 
tried  and  proved,  by  his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  his  friends 
and  associates.  Dr.  Waterland's  opponents  ranked  high  in 
the  literary  world ;  and  although  occationally  some  friends  stood 
forth  in  his  support,  he,  for  the  most  part,  relied  upon  his  own 
strength  to  resist  the  host  that  assailed  him.  He  had  to  defend 
himself  successively  against  Clarke,  Whitby,  and  Sykes,  men 

o  Mr.  Wheatly  waa  for  some  time  bis  Curate  at  St  Austin's,  London. 
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of  distinguished  ability  and  reputation;  to  say  nothing  of 
Jackson,  whose  attacks,  though  feebler,  were  more  malignant 
and  persevering.  With  Middleton,  indeed,  he  did  not  directly 
contend ;  the  blow  aimed  at  him  from  that  quarter  being  so 
effectually  repelled  by  Dr.  Pearce  and  others,  as  to  leave  him 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  an  adversary.  In  his  disquisitions  on 
the  Eucharist,  he  stood  opposed,  not  only  to  Sykes  and  Hoadly, 
upon  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  also,  upon  some 
subordinate  points,  to  Brett  and  Johnson;  men,  whose  depth 
of  learning  and  great  theological  attainments  were  rendered 
still  further  respectable,  by  that  reverence  for  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  appreciate,  or 
more  zealously  contended  for,  than  Waterland  himself. 

The  part  which  the  very  learned,  but  very  eccentric  Mr. 
Whiston  took  in  the  Arian  Controversy,  hardly  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Waterland ;  his  chief  writings  on  that 
subject  having  appeared  before  Waterland  took  any  part  in  it. 
But  his  zeal  in  the  cause  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and 
as  he  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  as  to  be  the  survivor  of  our 
author,  he  could  not  be  an  indifferent  observer  of  his  labours. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  much  respect  for  Dr.  W.  as 
an  open  and  ingenuous  controversialist ;  though  occasionally  he 
imputes  to  him  conduct  not  very  consistent  with  such  a  cha* 
racter,  and  even  challenges  him  to  **  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
"  heart,  and  honestly  declare  whether  he  bana  fide  believed 
**  what  he  had  subscribed  P. ^^  Elsewhere  he  insinuates,  that 
Waterland  could  hardly  but  have  suspected  that  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  ages ;  and  after 
relating  the  story  already  mentioned  respecting  his  opinion  of 
the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7,  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  think 
Waterland  ever  quotes  that  text  as  genuine,  and  commends  his 
omission  of  it  as  a  singular  instance  of  honesty  and  impartiality 
in  so  zealous  and  warm  a  Trinitarian  <i.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  work"",  he  styles  Waterland  "  the  grand  antagonist  of  Dr. 

P  See  his  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  102.      <i  Ibid.  p.  loi.       ^  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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"  Clarke,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Sykes  f '  also,  "  one  of  the  most 
"  learned^  and,  he  is  willing  to  hope,  the  last  learned  supporter 
"  of  the  Athanasian  heresy.*" 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  personal  enmity  which  War- 
burton  seems  to  have  borne  to  Waterland.  In  Mr.  NichoUs's 
"  Literary  Anecdotes/^  vol.  v.  p.  415,  a  fragment  of  Warburton 
is  quoted  from  Maty's  Review,  in  which,  after  commending 
some  act  of  generosity  and  charity  by  Middleton,  he  says, 
"  What  think  you  of  this?  I  think  it  more  edifying  than  all 
"  Waterland's  books  of  controversy. 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
"  His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

In  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th, 
books  of  the  "  Divine  Legation,*"  he  observes,  that  "  he  had  to 
"  do  with  men  in  authority ;  appointed,  if  you  will  believe  them, 
"  inspectors  general  over  clerical  faith :  and  they  went  forth  in 
"  all  the  pomp  and  terror  of  inquisitors,  with  suspicion  before, 
**  eofktemnation  behind,  and  their  two  assessors,  ignorance  and 
''  insolence^  on  each  side.*"  To  this  he  subjoins,  in  a  note,  the 
names  of  "  Webster,  Venn,  Stebbing,  Waterland,  and  others." 
This  gross  personality,  against  an  author  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  "  Divine  Legation,"  pro- 
ceeded, perhaps,  from  a  surmise,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  that 
Waterland  had  encouraged  some  of  his  opponents,  and  Webster 
in  particular,  (whom  Warburton  at  all  times  speaks  of  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  obloquy  and  contempt,)  in  their  censures  of 
that  celebrated  work.  It  is  probable  also,  that  Middleton 
did  all  in  his  power  to  increase  this  animosity  on  the  part 
of  Warburton. 

Those  writers  of  inferior  note  who  ranged  themselves  among 
Waterland's  opponents  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  With 
the  exception  of  Emiyn,  one  of  the  most  respectable  defenders 
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of  Arianism,  and  of  Chubb  and  Morgan  among  the  Deists,  few 
of  their  works  outlived  the  brief  existence  of  the  most  worthless 
pamphlet.  Among  other  assailants  of  this  description,  the  writer 
of  the  "  Old  Whig,*"  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  the  disse- 
mination of  libels  and  insults  on  the  established  Church,  oc- 
casionally poured  forth  such  calumnies  and  invectives  upon  our 
author  as  anonymous  writers  only  have  usually  the  hardihood  to 
publish. 

Any  annoyance,  however,  which  might  be  felt  from  such  mean 
attempts  to  depreciate  his  character  or  his  labours,  must  have 
been  more  than  compensated,  to  so  well-constituted  a  mind,  by 
the  general  and  unqualified  approbation  of  those  whoso  good 
opinion  he  would  be  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Nor  was  this 
recompense  derived  only  from  his  fellow-labourers  in  his  own 
country.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  was  freely  and 
honourably  contributed  by  foreign  Divines  of  high  reputation. 
In  the  "  Bibliotheca  Theologica'^  of  Walchius,  an  eminent 
writer  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  his  works  are  mentioned  with 
high  encomiums.  In  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum"  ho  is  occasionally 
referred  to  as  a  writer  of  acknowledged  authority  ;  and  wherever 
the  controversies  in  which  he  took  a  part  are  brought  under 
consideration,  his  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  regarded  on 
the  continent,  as  a  criterion  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  more  largely  upon  the  justness  of 

■  Walchius    says    of   him,    Bibl.  *' Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist."  "Dan. 

Theol.  torn.  i.  p.  2^0,  "  Inter  Anglos  "  Waterlandi  'Critical  History  of 

'*  prsecipue  Dan.Waterlandub  se  "  the  Athanasian  Creed/  quae  An- 

"  strenuum  doctrinse  de  Trinitate  de-  "  jrllco    sennone   Cantabr.    1724,  et 

"  fensorem    exhibuit;"    and    again,  "  iterum    ibidem    1728,    ]ucem    ad- 

tom.  i.  p.  967,  "Pr»cipue   Daniel  "  spexit   seque    omnibus    hujus    rei 

"  W  ATE  BLAND  us  laudabilemoperam  '*  peritis  commendavit :    immo  inter 

"  in  defensione  dogmatis  de  Trinitate  "  nujusmodi  libros  nrincipatum  con- 

"  ac   Divinitate  Jesu  Cbristi   contra  "  sequutus  est."    Tom.  i.  p.  312. — 

*' Arianos  Anglos  collocavit,  ac  nomen  **  Prae    aliis   memorare  decet   Dan. 

"  suum  reddidit  celebre."      Similar  "  Waterlandum,    eiusque    recog- 

commendations  are    bestowed  upon  *'  nitionem  doctrina   de  Eucharistia 

his*' Critical  Historyof  the  Athanasian  **  ex  Scriptura  et  antiquitate   repc" 

"  Creed,"  and  his  "  Review  of  the  "  titam."  Tom.  i.  p.  279. 

WATKRLAND,  VOL.  I.  S 
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our  author's  pretensions  to  that  well-earned  reputation  which 
attended  him  while  living,  and  still  survives  him  ;  and  the  discern- 
ing reader  will  be  sufficiently  able  to  judge  of  those  pretensions 
from  the  entire  perusal  of  his  works.  The  full  extent,  however, 
of  the  obligations  which  the  Church  owed,  and  still  owes,  to  his 
labours,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate :  since  besides  their  own  in- 
trinsic value,  they  have  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  form 
the  principles,  and  to  direct  the  judgment,  of  many  distinguished 
writers  who  have  succeeded  him.  No  controversial  writings, 
perhaps,  have  done  more  for  the  general  good,  in  this  respect. 
It  is  characteristic  of  them,  that  they  treat  of  the  most  profound 
subjects,  not  only  with  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  great 
extent  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  a  perspicuity  which  never 
leaves  it  doubtful  what  impression  was  intended  to  be  left  upon 
the  reader's  mind,  and  with  a  just  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  which  sets  the  author  above  every  unworthy  artifice 
to  persuade  or  to  convince  others. 

In  his  controversy  with  the  Arians,  these  quahfications  were 
put  to  a  severe  test.  The  perplexities  to  be  unravelled  were 
many  and  intricate ;  and  his  opponents  were  admirably  skilled 
in  rendering  them  still  more  so.  Though  the  appeal,  on  their 
part,  for  determining  the  points  in  dispute,  was  professedly 
made  to  Scripture  only,  and  the  authority  of  Fathers  and  of  other 
Scripture-interpreters  was  treated  as  of  little  worth ;  yet  diffi- 
culties purely  of  a  metaphysical  kind  were  continually  suffered 
to  prevail,  to  the  rejection  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture,  no  less  than  to  the  perversion  of  its  pri- 
mitive  expositors.  Through  these  labyrinths,  Waterland  guided 
himself  with  admirable  caution.  That  he  was  no  inconsiderable 
adept  in  metaphysical  science,  is  manifest.  But  he  forbore  to 
apply  it,  either  in  proof,  or  in  elucidation,  of  the  mysteries  of 
revealed  religion,  further  than  might  shew  its  insufficiency  to 
invalidate  the  tiniths  of  holy  writ.  He  betrayed  no  fondness  for 
abstract  hypotheses  or  theories,  to  accommodate  such  doctrines 
to  philosophical  views ;  but  laid  their  foundation  deep  in  the 
authority  of  Eivelation  only,  and  grounded  them  upon  faith  as 
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their  main  support.  To  discard  metaphysics  altogether  from 
such  subjects  is,  perhaps,  impossible.  But  to  attempt  either  to 
establish  or  to  defend  purely  divine  truth,  upon  principles  of 
human  science,  is  to  forget  that  our  knowledge  of  the  truths 
themselves  originates  in  another  source;  and  that  they  can 
neither  be  proved,  nor  disproved,  from  any  extrinsic  information 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Yet  upon  such  grounds 
rest  most  of  the  subtilties  of  Arian  writers.  Metaphysical  defi- 
nitions, of  unity^  person,  substance^  and  essence,  are  assumed  as 
postulates,  to  establish  one  hypothesis,  or  to  refute  another ;  as 
if  it  were  demonstrable,  that  the  mode  of  existence  perceptible 
to  our  faculties  in  the  visible  worlds  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  world  invisible ;  or  that 
what  we  discern  by  the  testimony  of  sense  and  experience^  can 
be  an  adequate  criterion  of  that  which  is  capable  of  no  such 
testimony.  Against  such  perversion  of  human  ingenuity  Water- 
land  constantly  protested  ;  and  if  he  suffered  himself  at  any  time 
to  pursue  his  opponents  through  these  by-paths  of  theology,  it 
was  to  shew  how  wide  they  lay  of  the  real  object  of  inquiry. 

The  same  sound  judgment  and  discrimination  may  be  observed 
in  Dr.  Waterland's  other  controversial  writings,  as  in  those  on 
the  Trinity.  He  marks  out  a  plain,  straight  line  of  proceeding, 
from  which  he  suffers  not  any  artifices  of  his  opponents  to  divert 
him.  Nor  does  he  encumber  his  argument  with  unnecessary 
proofs,  or  unnecessary  points  of  disputation.  That  great  excel- 
lence in  controversy,  to  know  what  may  or  may  not  be  safely 
admitted^  what  may  be  put  aside  as  irrelevant  or  superfluous, 
what  is  really  conducive  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  or 
would  only  obscure  and  overload  it; — is  one  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of 
some  of  his  disquisitions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
thing  which  might  with  advantage  be  spared.  No  author,  per- 
haps, ever  gave  his  adversaries  less  opportunity  of  retreating 
from  their  own  ground,  and  taking  up  some  other  position 
which  any  inadvertency  on  his  part  might  have  opened  to 
them. 

s9 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Waterland  occasionally  adniittt  into 
the  body  of  some  of  his  larger  works  collateral  discussions  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  But  these  wiU  be  found  essentially  to 
contribute  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  general  subject,  although 
they  might  without  much  difficulty  be  detached,  as  distinct 
treatises^  from  the  works  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Case  of  Arian  Subscription  considered,"  the  4th  chapter  might 
form  a  separate  dissertation,  on  the  question,  in  what  sense  our 
Articles  of  Meligimi  ought  to  be  subscribed;  and  from  the  **  Sup- 
"plement"'  to  that  tract  might  be  extracted  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion  of  another  important  subject,  whether  our  Articles 
were  framed  with  any  bias  in  favour  of  Calvinistic  tenets.  Por- 
tions might  be  selected  also  from  his  several  vindications  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  illustrative  of  certoin  points  of  general  import- 
ance to  every  inquirer  into  sacred  truth,  independent  of  the 
controversies  which  gave  rise  to  them ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  tlie  Father^  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  Son  should  be  Creator,  and  yet  a  creature  only.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  the  ''  Critical  His- 
'tory  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;"  one  containing  a  Commentary 
on  the  Creed,  the  other  a  Vindication  of  its  admission  into  our 
Liturgy.  In  his  "Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity" 
are  two  entire  chapters  forming  complete  dissertations ;  one,  on 
holding  communion  toith  those  who  reject  any  fundatnental  articles 
of  faith ;  the  other,  on  the  use  and  value  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
toith  respect  to  controversies  of  faith ;  each  of  which,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  may  be  read  with  peculiar  advantage  as  distinct 
treatises.  An  entire  essay  might  also  be  formed  on  the  comparative 
obligation  of  positive  and  moral  duties,  from  the  2nd  and  3rd 
chapters  of  his  tract  on  the  '^Christian  Sacraments,''  with 
the  1st  section  of  the  "Supplement*"  to  that  tract.  His 
"general  preface"  to  the  three  parts  of  "Scripture  Vindicated'"* 
is  another  instance  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  essay,  purely 
didactic,  upon  a  subject  highly  interesting  to  every  biblical  stu- 
dent. It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  his  writings  a  volume  of 
such  treatises,  upon  some  of  the  most  useful  points  of  theology, 
which   would   scarcely   lose   any   of  their   effect    by  being   so 
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detached  from  the  respective  works  in  which  they  are  found ; 
although  those  works  would  undoubtedly  be  nuich  lessened  in 
value,  had  they  been  omitted. 

But,  whatever  value  may  be  set  upon  these  collateral  dis- 
quisitions^ the  subjects  of  the  works  themselves  in  which  they 
are  interwoven  are  of  the  first  importance.  The  author  had  to 
contend  with  the  most  subtle  and  imposing  heresy  that  ever 
molested  the  Church;  with  the  most  plausible  of  deisHcal 
writers ;  and  with  men  of  a  far  different  cast,  whose  piety, 
learnings  and  talents  he  greatly  esteemed,  but  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  injudiciously  upholding  some  untenable  opinions, 
respecting  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  Christian  ordinances. 
He  glanced,  moreover,  at  the  rising  fanaticism  of  a  party,  which 
has  since  spread  to  a  much  wider  extent  than  could  have  been 
foreseen,  and  produced  lamentable  divisions  in  the  Church,  though 
originating  probably  in  motives  pure  and  irreprehensible.  On 
all  these  occasions,  he  manifested  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth, 
under  the  discipline  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated  judgment, 
and  of  feelings  equally  remote  from  lukewarmncss  and  extra- 
vagance. A  vein  of  genuine  piety  runs  through  all  his  writings, 
unmixed  with  party-spirit,  unostentatious,  unassuming,  neither 
lax  nor  bigoted,  neither  fanciful  nor  austere. 

The  style  of  our  authors  writings  corresponds  with  these 
qualities.  It  is  that  of  a  writer  less  intent  upon  the  juanner^ 
than  the  matter  of  his  productions.  Simplicity,  perspicuity,  and 
vigour  are  its  main  characteristics.  There  is  an  evident  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  his  subjects  and  the  weight  of  his 
reasonings,  which  sets  him  above  the  desire  of  enhancing  their 
value  by  adventitious  ornaments,  or  elaborate  attempts  to  please. 
He  formed  distinct  conceptions  of  what  he  had  to  deliver, 
thought  deeply  yet  clearly  upon  the  point  to  be  discussed, 
and  clothed  his  thoughts  in  that  diction  which  would  best  enable 
the  reader  to  apprehend  them  with  facility.  There  is  also  a 
spirit  and  vivacity  in  his  writings,  which,  without  any  effort  to 
attract,  excites  attention,  and  sustains  it,  more  effectually  than 
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could  be  done  by  artificial  powers  of  composition.  Not  that  his 
writings,  however,  are  defective  in  that  which  might  satisfy  even 
fastidious  critics.  There  is  no  want  of  ease  and  grace  in  the  turn 
of  his  periods ;  of  correctness  in  their  structure ;  or  of  just  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  his  terms  and  phrases.  In  these 
respects,  Dr.  Waterland  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
approved  writers  of  his  time.  But  whatever  excellencies  ho 
attained  to  of  this  kind,  they  appear  to  have  been  rather  the 
result  of  natural  good  taste,  than  of  studied  acquirements. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  an  author  will  generally  more 
or  less  betray  itself  in  his  writings,  especially  in  those  of  a  pole- 
mical cast.  Judging  of  him  by  this  criterion,  we  should  say 
that  Dr.  Waterland  was  frank,  open,  and  ingenuous ;  warm  and 
ardent  in  his  cause,  lively  and  animated  in  his  perceptions, 
sagacious  in  discerning  any  advantage  which  an  unguarded 
adversary  might  afford  him  ;  but  disdaining  any  unworthy 
artifices  to  carry  his  point.  That  no  undue  warmth,  or  vehe- 
mence of  expression  should  occasionally  escape  him,  it  were  too 
much  to  expect ;  nor,  perhaps,  could  it  with  truth  be  affirmed 
of  any  controversial  writer.  But  less  intemperance  of  this  kind, 
less  acrimony  and  bitterness  of  spirit^  is  rarely^  if  ever,  to  be  met 
with,  in  any  one  engaged  in  such  a  warfare,  and  with  such  oppo- 
nents. And,  after  all,  the  sudden  and  transient  emotions  which 
contests  of  this  kind  are  wont  to  excite  even  in  the  best-constituted 
minds,  are  far  less  indicative  of  a  morose  and  uncharitable  dis- 
position, than  the  wily  insinuations,  the  taunting  sneers,  and  the 
cool  malignant  sarcasms  of  those,  whose  words,  though  they  be 
"  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be  they  very  swords."  To  these  odious 
weapons  Waterland  never  had  recourse.  There  was  a  generosity, 
a  noble-mindedness  in  his  disposition,  which  if  it  did  not  always 
restrain  him  from  impetuosity,  never  suffered  him  to  harbour 
a  rancorous  sentiment  under  the  mask  of  affected  candour  and 
forbearance*. 

^  Dr.  Aikin,  whose  sentiments  were  "  though  firm  and  unyielding,  he  is 

certainly    not    in    unison    with  Dr.  "  accounted  fair  and  candid,  free  from 

Waterland*s,    acknowledges,   in    his  "  bitterness,  and  actuated  by  no  per- 

Biography,  that "  as  a  controversialist,  '*  secuting  spirit." 
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Whatever  imputations  of  bigotry  or  uncharitableness  luay, 
indeed,  have  been  cast  upon  him  by  those  who  felt  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  the  general  good-humour  and  even 
suavity  of  his  disposition  are  attested  in  the  strongest  terms  by 
those  who  most  intimately  knew  him.  ''  He  was,"  says  Mr. 
Seed,  "  very  tender  of  men's  characters :  he  guided  his  words, 
''  as  well  as  regulated  his  actions,  with  discretion ;  and  at  the 
*'  same  time  that  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  discover,  his  cha- 
«*  rity  prompted  him  to  cover  and  conceal  a  multitude  of/atdts" 
Again :  ''  he  was  a  man  of  cool  wisdom  and  steady  piety ;  fixed 
''  in  his  principles,  but  candid  in  his  spirit ;  easy  of  access,  his 
*'  carriage  free  and  familiar ; — cautious,  but  not  artful,  honesty 
''  but  not  unguarded ;  glad  to  communicate,  though  not  am- 
**  bitious  to  display  his  great  knowledge. — He  hated  all  party 
*'  as  such ;  and  would  never  have  gone  the  length  of  any.  He 
''  was  not  one  of  those  narrow-spirited  men,  who  confine  all 
''  merit  within  their  own  pale :  he  thought  candidly,  and  spoke 
"  advantageously,  of  many  who  thought  very  differently  from 
''  him.  Ho  had  nothing  violent  in  his  nature :  he  abhorred  all 
''  thoughts  of  persecution :  cool  and  prudential  measures  entirely 
''  suited  his  frame  of  mind.  Those  who  entertain  a  different 
"  opinion  of  him  were  strangers  to  him.  Controversy  had  not 
''  at  all  embittered,  or  set  an  edge  upon  his  spirits.*" 

This  testimony  is  corroborated  by  what  Mr.  Clarke,  the  editor 
of  his  posthumous  sermons,  has  more  generally  intimated  of  his 
excellent  qualities  ;  and  also  by  the  writer  of  his  memoirs  in  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica."  The  latter  states,  that  "  this  happy 
'*  disposition  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Queen 
"  Caroline,  before  whom,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  he  held  some 
**  conferences  with  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  though  these  dropped  after 
'*  our  author  declared  his  full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  the 
**  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  resolution 
''  to  maintain  it,  yet  there  continued  a  personal  friendly  acquaint- 
"  ancc  between  them  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  in  one  of 
"  his  last  journeys  to  Norwich,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Waterland  at 
"  Cambridge."     This  anecdote  is  related  upon  the  authority  of 
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Dr.  Theodore  Waterland  :  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  two 
such  men,  steadfastly  opposed  to  each  other  upon  points  which 
each  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  religious  truth,  should 
liave  so  far  subdued  any  feeUngs  of  personal  hostiUty,  as  to  meet 
together  upon  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  With  respect 
to  Waterland,  instances  have  already  been  mentioned  of  the 
esteem  which  some  other  of  his  opponents  seem  to  have  had  for 
him;  and  of  his  readiness  to  return  their  good- will.  His  fa- 
miliar letters,  now  first  made  public,  will  also  be  found  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  these  points  of  his  character. 

A  few  words  only  remain  to  be  added,  respecting  the  ar- 
rangenient  of  our  author*s  works  adopted  in  the  present  edition. 

To  have  assorted  them  strictly  in  chronological  order,  would 
have  occasioned  an  inconvenient  separation  of  some  of  the  works 
from  others  connected  with  them  in  subject  and  design".    Some 

"  The  folio wiDg  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  published. 
1 7 13.  Assize  Sermon  at  Cambridge. 
17 16.  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

1 7 19.  Vindication    of  Christ's  Divinity,    being   a  Defence    of    some 

Queries,  &c. 

1720.  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture. 

Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Reply. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Staunton. 

1 72 1.  Case  of  Arian  Subscription. 

Answer  to  some  Queries  printed  at  Exon. 

Sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

1722.  Supplement  to  the  case  of  Arian  Subscription. 

Scripture  and  Arians  compared. 

1723.  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

Sermon  on  the  Trinity. 

Tlianksgiving  Sermon  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Sermon  for  the  Charity  Schools. 

Critical  History  of  the  Atbanasian  Creed. 

1724.  Further  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

1730.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Exposition  of  the  Catechism. 

Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments. 

Supplement  to  Ditto. 

Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  Answer  to  Jonathan  Jones. 

Advice  to  a  young  Student. 
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classifioation^  therefore,  which  might  obviate  this  ioconveniencey 
was  deemed  expedient.  Accordingly  the  five  first  volumes  com- 
prise the  whole  of  his  controversial  and  didactic  writings  in 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  and  his  incidental 
controversies  arising  out  of  them;  distributed,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published.  The  sixth  volume  contains  chiefly  those  which  were 
written  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  deistical  writers,  with 
two  or  three  short  miscellaneous  tracts,  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  separate  class.  The  seventh  volume  relates  to  the  Eucharist 
only.  The  eighth  comprises  his  Charges  and  occasional  Sermons. 
These  eight  volumes  include  all  which  the  author  himself  pub- 
lished. The  ninth  contains  all  which  were  published  immediately 
after  his  death,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  conformably  with  Dr. 
Waterland's  own  directions ;  and  the  remaining  volume,  such  of 
those  which  have  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
editors  as,  it  was  thought,  might  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and 
not  tend  to  diminish  the  author's  reputation*. 

1730.  Scripture  Vindicated,  ist  part. 

1 731.  Christianity  Vindicated  against  Infidelity,  ist  Charge. 

Scripture  Vindicated,  2nd  part. 

1733.  Christianity  Vindicated  against  Infidelity,  3nd  Charge. 

Scripture  Vindicated,  3rd  part. 

1 734.  Dissertation  on  the  Argument  h  priori, 

Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1735.  Discourse  on  Fundamentals,  substance  of  two  Charges. 

1736.  Doctrinal  use  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  a  Charge. 

1737.  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 

1738.  llie  Christian  Sacrifice  explained,  a  Charge. 

1739.  Sacramental  part  of  the  Eucharist  explained,  a  Charge. 

1740.  Regeneration  stated  and  explained. 

Preface  to  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons. 

Distinctions  of  Sacrifice  set  forth,  a  Charge. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  observe,  in  the  foregoing  list,  an  interval  of  dve 
years,  from  1724  to  1730,  in  which  the  author  appears  not  to  hare  committed 
any  work  to  the  press.  It  is  probable,  that  during  that  interval  he  was  much 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Rectory  of  St.  Austin's,  which  he  held  from  1721 
to  1730;  and  that  most  of  the  excellent  Sermons  puhlished  after  his  death 
were  composed  about  that  time. 

*  In  the  present  edition  the  following  arrangement  is  made.  The  three 
first  volumes  comprise  the  whole  of  his  writings  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    The  fourth,  those  written  in  defence  of  Christianity,  two  or  three 
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In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  might  be  inclined 
to  bespeak  the  reader's  indulgence  towards  their  many  imper- 
fections, did  he  not  know  that  such  apologies  are  more  likely  to 
incur  the  censure  of  affectation,  than  to  produce  any  favourable 
effect.  He  contents  himself,  therefore^  with  committing  them 
to  the  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  those  who  know  how  to 
make  allowance  for  the  weight  and  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
subjects  here  brought  under  consideration^  as  well  as  for  the 
disadvantages,  which  the  writer  is  entitled  to  plead,  of  pro- 
secuting his  design  under  almost  incessant  avocations  of  public 
duty,  or  during  indisposition  equally  unfavourable  to  constant  ap- 
jdication.  In  circumstances  of  more  ease  and  leisure,  there  might 
have  been  strong  inducements  to  have  gone  still  further  into 
the  matters  which  the  course  of  reading  necessary  to  his  purpose 
presented  to  him.  But,  probably,  a  majority  of  his  readers  will 
vather  be  of  opinion  that  too  mud^  has  been  said^  than  too  little. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  sketch  here  offered  should  have  the 
eflbct  of  inclining  the  theological  student  to  bestow  a  propor- 
tionate attention  upon  the  great  author  whom  he  has  been  de- 
orous  of  bringing  more  distinctly  into  public  notice ;  the  result, 
he  confidently  anticipates,  will  be  such  as  cannot  but  essentially 
promote  the  interests  of  pure  and  sound  religion.  It  seems, 
indeed,  scarcdy  possible,  that  any  reader  of  solid  understanding, 
not  warped  by  prejuduse,  or  attached  to  error  by  some  more 
unworthy  motive,  should  rise  from  a  careful  and  attentive  per- 
usal of  Dr.  Waterland's  writings,  without  feeling  himself  more 
strongly  rooted  in  the  faith,  better  able  to  vindicate  its  truth, 
and  more  internally  satisfied  in  adhering  to  it  as  the  guide 
of  life. 

W.  LLANDAFF. 

Stptn^gr  19,  ISSa. 

■hort  misoellaneouB  IVacto,  and  the  "  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Eucharist."  The  fifth,  his  Ghaiiges  and  occasional  Sermons,  pubfished  by 
the  author  before  his  death,  and  those  published  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
The  sixth,  those  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bp.  Van  Mildert,  and  the  Index. 
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JLHE  following  Queries  were  drawn  up,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
request  of  friends ;  when  I  had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  their 
ever  appearing  in  print,  as  might  be  guessed  from  the  negligence 
of  the  style  and  composition.  The  occasion  of  them  was  this.  A 
Clergyman  in  the  country,  well  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  lived,  had  unhappily  fallen  in  with  Dr.  Clarke's  notions  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  beg^  to  espouse  them  in  a  more  open  and  unguarded 
manner  than  the  Doctor  himself  had  done.  This  gave  some  uneasiness 
to  the  Clergy  in  those  parts,  who  could  not  but  be  deeply  concerned  to 
find  a  fundamental  article  of  religion  called  in  question ;  and  that  too 
by  one  of  their  own  order,  and  whom  they  had  a  true  concern  and 
value  for.  It  was  presumed,  that  a  sincere  and  ingenuous  man  (as  he 
appeared  to  be)  might,  upon  proper  application,  be  inclinable  to  alter 
his  opinion ;  and  that  the  most  probable  way  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  mistake,  was  to  put  him  to  defend  it  so  long,  till  be  might 
perhaps  see  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  defensible.  With  these 
thoughts,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  a  few  Queries,  (the  same 
that  appear  now,  excepting  only  some  slight  verbal  alterations,)  and 
when  I  had  done,  gave  them  to  a  common  friend  to  convey  to  him. 
I  was  the  more  inclined  to  it,  for  my  own  instruction  and  improvement, 
in  so  momentous  and  important  an  article :  besides  that  I  had  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  no  method  could  be  more  proper  for  the  training 
up  one's  mind  to  a  true  and  sound  judgment  of  things,  than  that 
of  private  conference  in  writing ;  exchanging  papers,  making  answers. 
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replieSy  and  rejoinders,  till  an  argument  should  be  exhausted  on 
both  sides,  and  a  controversy  at  length  brought  to  a  point.  In 
that  private  way,  (if  it  can  be  private,)  a  man  writes  with  easiness  and 
freedom ;  is  in  no  pain  about  any  innocent  slips  or  mistakes  ;  is  under 
little  or  no  temptation  to  persist  obstinately  in  an  error,  (the  bane  of  all 
public  controversy,)  but  concerned  only  to  find  out  the  truth,  which, 
on  what  side  soever  it  appears,  is  always  viclory  to  every  honest 
mind. 

I  had  not  long  gone  on  with  my  correspondent,  before  I  found 
all  my  measures  broken,  and  my  hopes  entirely  frustrated.  He  had 
sent  me,  in  manuscr^t,  an  Answer  to  my  Queries ;  which  Answer 
I  received,  and  read  with  due  care  ;  promised  him  immediately  a  reply; 
and  soon  after  prepared  and  finished  it,  and  conveyed  it  safe  to  his 
hands.  Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  discovered  to  me  what 
he  had  been  doing ;  ngnifying,  by  letter,  how  he  had  been  over- 
persuaded  to  commit  his  Answer,  with  my  Queries,  to  the  press ;  that 
they  had  been  there  some  time,  and  could  not  now  be  recalled ;  that  I 
miut  follow  him  thither,  if  I  intended  any  thing  further  ;  and  must  adapt 
mjr  fmblic  Defmce  to  his  pubHc  Anmoer,  now  altered  and  improved,  from 
whi^  it  had  been  in  the  mamtscr^t  which  had  been  sent  me.  This 
newB  surprised  me  a  litde  at  the  first ;  and  sorry  I  was  to  find  my 
correspondent  so  extremely  desirous  of  instructing  others,  instead 
of  taking  the  most  prudent  and  considerate  method  of  informing  himself. 
As  he  had  left  me  no  choice,  but  either  to  follow  him  to  the  press,  or 
to  desist,  I  chose  what  I  thought  most  proper  at  that  time ;  leaving 
him  to  instruct  the  pubUe  as  he  pleased,  designing  myself  to  keep  out  of 
public  controversy ;  or,  at  least  not  designing  the  contrary.  But,  at 
length,  considering  that  copies  of  my  Defence  were  got  abroad  into 
•evend  hands,  and  might  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  steal  into  the 
press  without  my  knowledge ;  and  considering  forther,  that  this  contro- 
versy now  began  to  grow  warm,  and  that  it  became  every  honest  man, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  abilities,  to  bear  his  testimony  in  so 
good  a  cause  ;  I  thought  it  best  to  revise  my  papers,  to  give  them  my 
last  hand,  and  to  send  them  abroad  into  the  world ;  where  they  must 
stand  or  fiall,  (as  I  desbe  they  should,)  according  as  they  are  found  to 
have  more  or  less  truth  or  wdght  in  them. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  lately  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Scripture 
Doctrine :  where,  I  perceive,  he  has  made  several  additions  and  alter- 
ations, but  has  neither  retrueted  nor  defended  those  parts,  which  Mr. 
Ndson's  learned  friend  had  judicionsly  replied  to,  in  his  IVue  Scripture 
Doctrine  Continued.  I  hope,  impartial  readers  will  take  care  to  read 
one  along  with  the  other. 
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One  thing  I  must  observe,  for  the  Doctor's  honour,  that  in  his  new 
edition  he  has  left  out  these  words  of  his  former  Introduction  :  "  It  is 
*'  plain  that  every  person  may  reasonably  agree  to  such  forms,  when- 
"  ever  he  can  in  any  sense  at  all  reconcile  them  with  Scripture."  I 
hope,  none  hereafter  will* pretend  to  make  use  of  the  Doctor's  authority, 
for  subscribing  to  forms  which  they  believe  not  according  to  the  true 
and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  known  intent  of  the  imposers  and 
compilers.  Such  prevarication  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing,  and  would, 
in  time,  have  a  very  ill  influence  on  the  morals  of  a  nation.  If  either 
stale  oaths  on  the  one  hand,  or  Church  subscriptions  on  the  other,  once 
come  to  be  made  light  of,  and  subtilties  be  invented  to  defend  or 
palliate  such  gross  insincerity ;  we  may  bid  farewell  to  principles,'biid 
religion  will  be  little  else  but  disguised  Atheism. 

The  learned  Doctor,  in  his  Introduction,  has  inserted,  by  way  of 
note,  a  long  quotation  out  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Life  of  Bishop  Bull.  He 
can  hardly  be  presumed  to  intend  any  parallel  between  Bishop  Bull's 
case  and  his  own :  and  yet  readers  may  be  apt  so  to  take  it,  since  the 
Doctor  has  not  guarded  against  it,  and  since  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  make  out  the  pertinence  of  it.  The  Doctor  has  undoubtedly  some 
meaning  in  it,  though  I  will  not  presume  to  guess  what.  He  ^ob- 
serves, **  That  there  is  an  exact  account  given,  what  method  that 
"  learned  writer  (Bishop  Bull)  took  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  jus tificO' 
"  tion,  (viz.  the  very  same  and  only  method  which  ought  to  be  taken  in 
"  explaining  all  other  doctrines  whatsoever,)  how  zealously  he  was 
"  accused  by  many  systematical  Divines,  as  departing  from  the  doctrine 
"  and  articles  of  the  Church,  in  what  he  had  done ;  how  learnedly  and 
"  effectually  he  defended  himself  against  all  his  adversaries ;  and  how 
*'  successful  at  length  his  explication  was,  it  being  after  some  years 
**  almost  universally  received."  This  account  is  true,  but  defective ; 
and  may  want  a  supplement  for  the  benefit  of  common  readers,  who 
may  wish  to  know  what  that  excellent  method  of  Bishop  Bull's  was,  by 
means  of  which  his  explication  proved  so  successful,  and  came  at  length 
to  be  almost  universally  received.     It  was  as  follows : 

f .  In  the  first  place,  his  way  was  to  examine  carefully  into  Scripture, 
more  than  into  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  abstractedly  con- 
sidered. He  pitched  upon  such  texts  as  ytere  pertinent  and  close  to  the 
point ;  did  not  choose  them  according  to  the  sound  only,  but  their  real 
sense,  which  he  explained /ti^^/y  and  naturally,  without  any  wresting  or 
straining.  He  neither  neglected  nor  dissembled  the  utmost  force  of  any 
texts  which  seemed  to  make  against  him;    but  proposed  them  fairly, 

■  Introduction,  p.  2r>,  26. 
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and  answered  them  solidly  ;    without   any  artificial  illusions,  or   any 
subtle  or  surprising  glosses. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  however  cogent  and  forcible  his  reasonings 
from  Scripture  appeared  to  be,  yet  he  modestly  decHned  being  confident 
of  them,  unless  he  could  find  them  Ukewise  supported  by  the  general 
verdict  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  for  which  he  always  expressed  a  most 
religious  regard  and  veneration  :  believing  it  easier  for  himself  to  err  in 
interpreting  Scripture,  than  for  the  universal  Church  to  have  erred 
from  the  beginning.  To  pass  by  many  other  instances  of  his  sincere 
and  great  regard  to  antiquity,  I  shall  here  mention  one  only.  He  ^ tells 
Dr.  Tully,  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner  imaginable,  that  if 
there  could  but  be  found  any  one  proposition,  that  he  had  maintained  in 
all  his  Harmony,  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  primitive 
Church,  he  would  immediately  give  up  the  cause,  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  reproach  of  a  novelist,  openly  retract  his  error  or  heresy,  make 
a  solemn  recantation  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world,  and  bind  himself 
to  perpetual  silence  ever  after.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  said ; 
being  able  to  shew,  by  an  historical  deduction^  that  his  doctrine  had 
been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ^down  to  the  days 
of  Calvin,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  Besides  this,  he  demonstrated  very  clearly,  that  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  abroad  were  entirely 
in  his  sentiments.  He  examined  them  with  great  care  and  exactness, 
and  answered  the  contrary  pretences  largely  and  solidly. 

4.  To  complete  all,  he  vindicated  his  doctrine  further,  from  the  con- 
corring  sentiments  of  our  own  most  early  and  most  judicious  Reformers: 
as  also  from  the  Articles,  Catechism,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  this  with  great  accuracy  and  strength  of 
reason,  without  the  mean  arts  of  equivocation  or  sophistry. 

5.  I  may  add,  fifthly,  that  his  manner  of  writing  was  the  most 
convincing  and  most  engaging  imaginable  :  acute,  strong,  and  nervous  ; 
learned  throughout ;  and  sincere  to  a  scrupulous  exactness,  without 
artificial  colours  or  studied  disguises,  which  he  utterly  abhorred.  The 
good  and  great  man  breathes  in  every  line :  a  reader,  after  a  few  pages, 
may  be  tempted  almost  to  throw  off  his  guard,  and  to  resign  himself 
implicitly  into  so  safe  hands.  A  man  thus  qualified  and  accomplished, 
having  true  judgment  to  take  the  right  side  of  a  question,  and  learning, 
ability,  and  integrity,  to  set  it  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  could  not 
fail  of  success  ;  especially  considering  that  the  most  judicious  and 
learned  of  our  Clergy,   and   those  best   affected  to  the  Church   of 

•»  Bull.  Apolog.  contr.  TuU.  p.  7.  c  BulL  Apolog.  contr.  Tull.  p.  50,  51. 
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England,  (nich  as  Dr.  Hammond,  &c.)  had  been  in  the  same  senti- 
ments before;  and  Bishop  Ball's  bitterest  adversaries  were  mostly 
systematical  men,  (properly  so  called,)  and  such  as  had  been  bred  op 
(daring  the  Great  Rebellion)  in  the  Predestinarian  and  Antinomkm 
tenets,  as  Mr.  Nelson <^  observes.  There  was  another  circumstance 
which  Mr.  Nelson  also  takes  « notice  of,  namely,  his  writing  in  Latin : 
which  shewed  his  thorough  judgment  of  men  and  things.  He  would 
not  write  to  the  vulgar  and  unlearned^  (which  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  doing  nothing,)  but  to  the  learned  and  judicious ;  knowing  it 
to  be  the  surest  and  the  shortest  way  ;  and  that,  if  the  point  be  gained 
with  them,  the  rest  come  in  of  course ;  if  not,  all  is  to  no  purpose. 
This  became  a  man  who  had  a  cause  that  he  could  trust  to ;  and  con- 
fided  only  in  the  strength  of  his  reasons.  By  such  laudable  and  mgenuous 
methods,  that  excellent  man  prevailed  over  his  adver$aries ;  truth  over 
error,  antiquity  over  novelty,  the  Church  of  Christ  over  Calvin  and  his 
disciples.  If  any  man  else  has  such  a  cause  to  defend  as  Bishop  Bull 
had,  and  is  able  to  manage  it  in  such  a  method,  by  shewing  that  it 
stands  upon  the  same  immovable  foundations  of  Scripture  and  antiquity, 
confirmed  by  the  concurring  sense  of  the  Judicious  part  of  mankind ; 
then  he  need  not  doubt  but  it  will  prevail  and  prosper  in  any  Protestant 
country,  as  universally  as  the  other  did.  But  if  several  of  those  circum- 
stances, or  the  most  considerable  of  them,  be  wanting;  or  if  circumstances 
be  contrary,  then  it  is  as  vain  to  expect  the  like  success,  as  it  is  to 
expect  miracles.  It  must  not  be  forgot,  that  the  same  good  and  great 
Prelate,  afterwards,  by  the  same/atr  and  honourable  methods,  the  same 
strength  of  reason  and  profound  learning,  gained  as  complete  a  victory 
over  the  Arians,  in  regard  to  the  question  about  the  faith  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers :  and  his  determination,  in  that  particular,  was,  and  still 
is,  among  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  as  universally 
submitted  to  as  the  other.  His  admirable  treatise  (by  which  *'  he  being 
"  dead  yet  speaketh")  remains  unanswered  to  this  day,  and  will  abide 
victorious  to  the  end.     But  enough  of  this. 

I  am  obliged  to  say  something  in  defence  of  my  general  title,  (A 
Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,)  because  I  find  Mr.  Potter,  since 
deceased,  was  rebuked  by  an  ^anonymous  hand  for  such  a  title.  The 
pretence  is,  that  our  adversaries  do  not  disown  Christ's  Divinity,  as  the 
title  insinuates.  But  to  what  purpose  is  it  for  them  to  contend  about 
a  name,  when  they  give  up  the  thing?  It  looks  too  like  mockery,  (though 
they  are  far  from  intending  it,)  and  cannot  but  remind  us  of,  "  Hail, 
"  King  of  the  Jews !"  Nobody  ever  speaks  of  the  Divinity  of  Moses,  or 

<i  Nelaon'8  Life  of  Bull,  p.  9a  «  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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of  magistrates,  or  of  angels^  though  called  gods  in  Scripture.  If  Christ 
be  God,  in  the  relative  sense  only,  why  should  we  speak  of  his  Divinity, 
more  than  of  the  other  ?  The  Christian  Church  has  all  along  used  the 
word  divinity,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense :  if  we  must  change  the 
icfeo,  let  us  change  the  name  too ;  and  talk  no  more  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  of  his  Medialorship  only,  or  at  most,  Kingship.  This  will  be  the 
way  to  prevent  equivocation,  keep  up  propriety  of  language,  and  shut 
out  false  ideas.  I  know  no  Divinity,  but  such  as  I  have  defended :  the 
other,  falsely  so  called,  is  really  none.    So  much  for  the  title. 

In  the.  work  itself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unravel  sophistry,  detect 
fallacies,  and  take  off  disguises,  in  order  to  set  the  controversy  upon  a 
clear  foot ;  allowing  only  for  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  new  way  have  hitherto  kept  pretty  much  in  generals, 
and  avoided  coming  to  the  pinch  of  the  question.  If  they  please  to 
speak  to  the  point,  and  put  the  cause  upon  a  short  issue,  as  may  easily 
be  done,  that  is  all  that  is  desired.  I  doubt  not  but  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  will  end  (as  they  have  ever  done)  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  truth, 
the  disappointment  of  its  opposers,  the  joy  of  good  men,  and  the  honour 
of  our  blessed  Lord ;  whose  Divinity  has  been  the  rock  of  offence  to  the 
••  disputers  of  this  world"  now  for  1600  years ;  always  attacked  by  some 
or  other,  in  every  age,  and  always  triumphant.  To  him,  with  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons  of  the  same  Divine  power,  substance, 
and  perfections,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  now 
and  for  evermore. 
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Compare  the  following  Texts. 


I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  ia  none  else, 
there  is  no  God  beside  me,  Isa.  xlv.  5. 

Is  there  a  God  besides  me?  yea, 
there  is  no  God ;  I  know  not  any,  Isa. 
xliv.  8. 

I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ; 
Isa.  xhi.  9.  Before  me  there  was  no  God 
formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me, 
1sa.zliii.  10. 


The  Word  was  God,  John  i.  1. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  Heb.  i.  8. 

Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God>  PhiL 
ii.6. 

Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  Heb. 
i.  3. 


QUERY  L 

Whether  all  other  beings^  besides  the  one  Supreme  God,  be  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  texts  of  Isaiah,  (to  which  many  more  might  be 
added ;)  and  consequently,  whether  Christ  can  be  God  at  all^  un- 
less  he  be  the  same  toith  the  Supreme  God  f 

1  HE  sum  of  your  answer  to  this  Query  is,  that  '^  the  texts 
"  oiled  from  Isaiah,  in  the  first  column,  are  spoken  of  one  Person 
"  only,  (p.  34.)  the  Person  of  the  Father,  (p.  39.)     And  there- 
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**  fore  all  other  persons^  or  beings,  (which  you  make  equivalent,) 
'^  how  divine  soever,  are  necessarily  excluded ;  and  by  conse- 
*'  quence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  as  much  excluded  from  being 
"  the  one  Supreme  God,  as  from  being  the  Person  of  the 
"  Father."  (p.  40.) 

You  spend  some  pages  in  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the 
Person  of  the  Father  anfy  is  the  Supreme  God ;  and  that  the 
Person  of  the  Son  is  not  Supreme  God.  But  what  does  this 
signify^  except  it  be  to  lead  your  reader  off  from  the  point  which 
it  concerned  you  to  speak  to !  Instead  of  answering  the  difficulty 
proposed,  which  was  the  part  of  a  respondent,  you  choose  to  slip 
it  over,  and  endeavour  to  put  me  upon  the  defensive ;  which  is 
by  no  means  fair.  Your  business  was  to  ward  off  the  consequence 
which  I  had  pressed  you  with,  namely,  this :  That  if  the  Son  be 
at  all  excluded  by  those  texts  in  the  first  column,  he  is  altogether 
excluded,  and  is  no  Qod  at  all.  He  cannot,  upon  your  principles, 
be  the  same  God,  because  he  is  not  the  same  Person :  he  cannot 
bo  another  Qod,  because  excluded  by  those  texts.  If  therefore 
he  be  neither  the  same  God,  nor  another  Qod ;  it  must  follow, 
that  he  is  no  God.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  I  apprehend  to 
lie  against  your  scheme;  and  which  you  have  not  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

I  shall  therefore  charge  it  upon  you  once  again,  and  leave  you 
to  get  dear  of  it  at  leisure. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  design  and  purport  of 
those  texts,  cited  from  Isaiah,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
first  Commandment ;  namely,  to  draw  the  people  off  from  placing 
any  trust,  hope,  or  reliance  in  any  but  God,  to  direct  them  to 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship,  in  opposition  to  all  things  or 
persons,  besides  the  one  Supreme  Qod.  ''Neither  Baal  nor 
''  Ashtaroth,  nor  any  that  are  esteemed  Gods  by  the  nations, 
"  are  strictly  and  properly  such.  Neither  princes  nor  magistrates, 
*'  however  called  Gods  in  a  loose  metaphorical  sense,  are  strictly 
"  or  properly  such.  No  religious  service,  no  worship,  no  sacri- 
"  fice  is  due  to  any  of  them :  I  only  am  Qod,  in  a  just  sense ; 
"  and  therefore  I  demand  your  homage  and  adoration."  Now, 
upon  your  hypothesis,  we  must  add ;  that  even  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  however  divine  he  may  be  thought,  is  really  no  God  at 
all,  in  any  just  and  proper  sense.  He  is  no  more  than  a  nominal 
Qod,  and  stands  excluded  with  the  rest :  all  worship  of  him,  and 
reliance  upon  him,  will  be  idolatry,  as  much  as  the  worship  of 
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angels,  or  men,  or  of  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen  would  be.  Qod 
the  Father  he  is  Ood,  and  he  only,  and  ^'  him  only  shalt  thou 
*^  serve/'  This  I  take  to  be  a  clear  consequence  from  your 
principles,  and  unavoidable. 

You  do  indeed  attempt  to  evade  it  by  supposing,  that  when 
the  Father  saith,  '^ there  is  no  God  besides  me"  the  meaning 
only  is,  that  there  is  no  Supreme  God  besides  me.  But  will  you 
please  to  consider, 

1.  That  you  have  not  the  least  ground  or  reason  for  putting 
this  sense  upon  the  text.  It  is  not  said,  there  is  no  other 
Supreme  God  besides  me ;  but  absolutely,  no  other. 

2.  If  this  were  all  the  meaning,  then  Baal  or  Ashtaroth,  or 
any  of  the  Gk>ds  of  the  nations,  might  be  looked  upon  as  inferior 
deities^  and  be  served  with  a  subordinate  worship,  notwithstanding 
any  thing  these  texts  say,  without  any  peril  of  idolatry,  or  any 
breach  of  the  first  commandment.  Solomon  might  sacrifice  to 
Ashtaroth  and  Milcom,  to  Ghemosh  and  Moloch*,  provided  he  did 
but  serve  the  God  of  Israel  with  sovereign  worship,  acknowledg- 
ing him  Supreme.  And  this  might  furnish  the  Samaritans  with 
a  very  plausible  excuse,  even  from  the  Law  itself,  for  serving 
their  own  Gods  in  subordination  to  the  one  Supreme  God ;  since 
God  had  not  forbidden  it. 

3.  You  may  please  to  consider  further,  that  there  was  never 
any  great  danger  of  either  Jew  or  Grentile  falling  into  the  belief 
of  many  Supreme  Gods  ;  or  into  the  worship  of  more  than  one 
as  Supreme.  That  is  a  notion  too  silly  to  have  ever  prevailed 
much,  even  in  the  ignorant  Pagan  world.  What  was  most  to  be 
guarded  against  was  the  worship  of  inferior  deities,  besides,  or  in 
subordination  to,  one  Supreme.  It  cannot  therefore  reasonably 
be  imagined,  that  those  texts  are  to  bear  only  such  a  sense,  as 
leaves  room  for  the  worship  of  inferior  divinities. 

The  sum  then  is,  that  by  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
not  meant  only,  that  there  is  no  other  Supreme  God  ;  but  abso- 
lutely no  oth^ :  and  therefore  our  blessed  Lord  must  either  be  in- 
cluded and  comprehended  in  the  one  Supreme  God  of  Israel,  or 
be  entirely  excluded  with  the  other  pretended  or  nominal  deities. 
T  shall  close  this  argument  with  St.  Austin'*s  words  to  Maximin, 
the  Arian  Bishop,  who  recurred  to  the  same  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  you  hope  to  shelter  yourself  in  : 

''  Repeat  it  ever  so  often,  that  the  Father  is  greater,  the  Son 

*  I  Kings  zi. 
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**  less.  We  shall  answer  you  as  often,  that  the  greater  and  the 
"  less  make  two.  And  it  is  not  said,  Thy  greater  Lord  God 
"  is  one  Lord ;  but  the  words  are,  The  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
*'  Lord :  nor  is  it  said,  There  is  none  other  equal  to  me  ;  but  the 
"  words  are,  There  is  none  other  besides  me.  Either  therefore 
'*  acknowledge  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  Lord  God ;  or  in 
**  plain  terms  deny  that  Christ  is  Lord  God  at  all^."  This  is  the 
difficulty  which  1  want  to  see  cleared.  You  produce  t^xts  to 
shew  that  the  Father  singly  is  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  Christ 
is  excluded  from  being  the  Supreme  God :  but  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  you  misunderstand  those  texts;  because  the  interpreta- 
tion you  give  of  them  is  not  reconcilable  with  other  texts  ;  and 
because  it  leads  to  such  absurdities,  as  are  too  shocking  even 
for  yourself  to  admit.  In  short,  either  you  prove  too  much,  or 
you  prove  nothing. 

QUERY   II. 

Whether  the  texts  of  the  Neio  Testament  {in  the  second  column)  do 
not  shew  that  he  (Christ)  is  not  excluded^  and  therefore  must  he 
the  same  God  f 

THE  texts  cited,  if  well  considered,  taking  in  what  goes 
before  or  after,  are  enough  to  shew  that  Christ  is  not  excluded 
among  the  nominal  Gods,  who  have  no  claim  or  title  to  our  ser- 
vice, homage^  or  adoration.  He  is  God  before  the  world  was, 
God  overall,  blessed  for  ever,  Maker  of  the  world,  and  worshipped 
by  the  angels  ;  and  therefore  certainly  he  is  not  excluded  among 
the  nominal  Gods,  whom  to  worship  were  idolatry.  But  since 
all  are  excluded^  as  hath  been  before  shewn,  except  the  one  Su- 
preme God,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  one 
Supreme  God.  Not  the  same  Person  with  the  Father,  as  you 
groundlessly  object  to  us,  but  another  Person  in  the  same  God- 
head ;  and  therefore  the  Supreme  God  is  more  Persons  than  one. 
You  argue,  (p.  40.)  that  "if  Christ  be  God  at  all,  it  unavoidably 
'*  follows,  that  he  cannot  be  the  same  individual  God  with  the 
"  Supreme  Gk)d,  the  Father."     By  individual  God,  you  plainly 

^  Claxna  quantum  vis,  Pater  est  ma-  (B^tudis  mihi,  sed  dictum  est,  non  est 

jor,  Filius  minor,   respondetur  tibi ;  ahus  pncter  me.    Aut  ergo  confitere 

duo  tamen  sunt  major  et  minor.    Nee  Patrem  et  FiUumunum  esseDominum 

dictum  est  Dominus  Deus  tuus  major  Deom,  aut  aperte  nega    Dominum 

Dominus  unua  est :   sed  dictum  est  Deum  esae  Chrittum.    August.  1.  ii. 

Dominus  Deus  tuus  Dominus  unus  c.  23.  p.  727. 
est.    Neque  dictum  est,  non  est  alius 
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mean  the  same  individtud  divine  Peraon^  which  is  only  playing 
upon  a  word,  mistaking  our  sense,  and  fighting  with  your  own 
shadow.  Who  pretends  that  the  Son  is  the  same  Person  with 
the  Father!  All  we  assert  is,  that  he  is  the  same  Supreme 
Gk)d ;  that  is^  partaker  of  the  same  undivided  Ghnlhead.  It  will 
be  proper  here  briefly  to  consider  the  texts,  by  which  you  at- 
tempt to  prove,  that  the  Son  is  excluded  from  being  the  one 
Supreme  Ood:  only  let  me  remind  you,  once  again,  that  you 
forgot  the  part  you  was  to  bear.  Your  business  was  not  to 
oppose,  but  to  respond;  not  to  raise  objections  against  our 
scheme,  but  to  answer  those  which  were  brought  against  your 
own.  You  observe  ^^from  John  viii.  54,  Matt.  xxii.  31,  3a,  and 
Acts  iii.  13,  that  God  the  Father  was  the  Gt>d  of  the  Jews,  the 
Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Very  right.  But  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  Son  was  not !  Could  you  have  brought 
ever  a  text  to  prove,  that  Ood  the  Son  was  not  Ood  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  I  must  then  have  owned  that  you  had 
argued  pertinently. 

You  next  cite  John  xvii.  3,  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  Eph.  iv.  6,  to  prove, 
that  the  Father  is  sometimes  styled  the  only  true  Ood  ;  which  is 
all  that  they  prove.  But  you  have  not  shewn  that  he  is  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Son,  or  exclusive  of  him.  It  may  be 
meant  in  opposition  to  idols  only,  as  all  antiquity  has  thought ; 
or  it  may  signify,  that  the  Father  is  ^primarily,  not  excluriifefyt 
the  only  true  Ood,  as  the  first  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the 
Root  and  Fountain  of  the  other  two.  You  observe  <^that  "  in 
"  these  and  many  other  places,  the  one  Ood  is  the  Pei^son  of  the 
"  Father,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Person  of  the  Son."  It  is 
very  certain,  that  the  Person  of  the  Father  is  there  distin- 
guished from  the  Person  of  the  Son  ;  because  they  are  distinctly 
named  :  and  you  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  the  obser- 
vation against  the  Sabellians,  who  make  but  one  Person  of  two. 
But  what  other  use  you  can  be  able  to  make  of  it,  I  see  not ; 
unless  you  can  prove  this  negative  proposition,  that  no  sufficient 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  styling  the  Father  the  only  Ood, 
without  supposing  that  the  Son  is  excluded.  Novatian*s  remark 
upon  one  of  your  texts,  John  xvii.  3,  ("  Thee,  the  only  true 
''  Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,*')  may  deserve 
your  notice.     ^He  applies  the  title  of  the  only  true   God  to 

c  Pace  ^4.  «  Page  34. 

^  Via.  Tertull.  cont.  Prax.  c.  18.  'Si  noluisset  ae  etiam  Deum  intel- 
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both,  since  they  are  joined  together  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
eternal  life  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  knowing  of  one,  as  much 
as  of  the  other.  He  did  not  see  that  peculiar  force  of  the  ex- 
clusive term  (only)  which  you  insist  so  much  upon.  He  knew 
better ;  being  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  Church.  His  construction,  to  speak 
modestly^  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  yours.  If  you  can  find  no 
plainer  or  clearer  texts  against  us,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help 
your  cause.  As  to  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
gathered  from  it,  is,  that  the  Father  is  there  emphatically  styled 
cne  God;  but  without  design  to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  God 
also  :  as  the  Son  is  emphatically  styled  one  Lord ;  but  without 
design  to  exclude  the  Father  from  being  Lord  also?.  Reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  the  emphasis  in  both  cases ;  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  reciting.  One  thing  you  may  please  to  observe  ; 
that  the  discourse  there,  v.  4^  5,  is  about  idols,  and  nominal 
gods  and  lords,  which  have  no  claim  or  title  to  religious  worship. 
These  the  Father  and  Son  are  both  equally  distinguished  from  : 
which  may  insinuate  at  least  to  us,  that  the  texts  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  declaring  the  unity  and  excluding  others> 
do  not  exclude  the  Son,  '*  by  whom  are  all  things  :"'  so  that  here 
again  you  have  unfortunately  quoted  a  passage,  which,  instead 
of  making  for  you,  seems  rather  against  you.  You  have  an. 
other,  which  is  Eph.  iv.  6,  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
"  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.""  A  famous  pas- 
sage, which  has  generally  been  understood  by  the  ^  ancients  of 
the  whole  Trinity.  Above  all,  as  Father;  through  all,  by  the 
Word ;  and  in  cdl,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  that  be,  this 
is  certain,  that  the  Father  may  be  reasonably  called  the  one,  or 
only  Qod,  without  the  least  diminution  of  the  Son's  real  Divinity: 
a  fuller  account  of  which  matter  you  may  please  to  see  in  Dr. 

ligi,    cur    addidit,    et  quern    misisti  sit,  ut  non  sit,  vel  in  Dominatione 

Jesum   Christum,    nisi    quoniaxn    et  Deitas,   vel    in    Deitate    Dominatio. 

Deum  accipi  voluit.     Novat,   Trin,  Unus  est  Dominus  et  unus  est  Deus : 

c.  34.  quia  Patris  et  Filii  Dominatio  una 

See  the  same  argument  illustrated  Divinitas  est    Hierom,  Comment,  in 

and  improved  by  tne  great  Athana-  l^hes.  iv.  5. 

■ins,   Orat,  iii.   p.  558.  vol.  i.  edit.        ^  Irensus  1.  v.  c.  18.  p.  315.  ed. 

Bened.  Bened.  Hippol3rtU8  contr.  Noet.  c.  ziv. 

r  Si  enim,  ut   existimant  Ariani,  p.  16.  Fabric,  ed,    Athanasius  Ep.  ad 

Deus  Pater  solus  est  Deus,  eadem  Serap.  p.676.   Marius  Victorin.  B.P. 

consequentia,    solus    erit    Dominus  torn.  iv.  p.  258.    Hieronym,  torn.  iv. 

Jesus  Christus,  et   nee    Pftter   erit  p.  i.  p. 30a.  ed.  Bened. 
Dominui  nee  Filiui  Deus.    Sed  ab* 
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Fiddes's  "  Body  of  Divinity,"  vol.  i.  p.  383,  &c.  As  to  the  re- 
maining texts  cited  by  you,  some  are  meant  of  Ghrist  as  Math 
or  as  Mediator:  and  those  which  certainly  respect  him  in  a 
higher  capacity,  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle,  that  we 
reserve,  with  the  ancients,  Vk  priority  of  order  to  the  Father,  the 
first^of  the  blessed  Three. 

This  may  serve  for  a  general  key  to  explain  the  texts  men- 
tioned, or  others  of  like  import.  I  cannot,  in  this  place,  descend 
to  particulars,  without  running  too  far  into  the  defensive ;  and 
leading  the  reader  off  from  what  we  began  with.  Had  you  pleased 
to  observe  the  rules  of  strict  method  in  dispute,  you  should  not 
here  have  brought  texts  to  balance  mine ;  but  should  have  re- 
served them  for  another  place.  All  you  had  to  do,  was  to  examine 
the  texts  I  had  set  down  in  the  second  column ;  and  to  give  such 
a  sense  of  them  as  might  comport  with  your  own  hypothesis,  or 
might  be  unserviceable  to  mine.  You  should  have  shewn  that 
John  i.  I ,  Heb.  i.  8,  and  Bom.  ix.  5,  may  fairly  be  understood  of 
a  iwminal  Gk>d  only ;  one  that  stands  excluded,  by  the  texts  of 
the  first  column,  from  all  pretence  or  title  to  religious  homage 
and  adoration :  for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  he  must  either  be 
entirely  excluded,  or  not  at  all :  and  if  he  be  not  excluded,  he  is 
comprehended  in  the  one  Supreme  GU>d,  and  is  one  with  him :  or, 
at  least,  you  should  have  set  before  the  reader  your  interpreta- 
tion of  those  texts,  and  have  shewn  it  to  be  consistent  with  the 
texts  of  Isaiah.     For  example,  take  John  i.  1 : 

*'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
^^  the  ONE  Supreme  God,  and  the  Word  was  another  God  inferior 
*^  to  him,  a  Creature  of  the  Great  God  :  all  things  were  created 
"  by  this  Creature,"  &c. 

This  interpretation,  which  is  really  yours,  as  shall  be  shewn  in 
the  sequel,  is  what  you  should  have  fairly  owned,  and  reconciled, 
if  possible,  with  the  texts  of  Isaiah,  (purposely  designed  to  ex- 
clude all  inferior,  as  well  as  coordinate  Gk>ds,)  and  particularly 
with  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  *^  Before  me  there  was  no  God  formed, 
"  neither  shall  there  be  after  me  :"  words  very  full  and  expres- 
sive against  any  Creature- Gk)ds.  But,  instead  of  this,  you  tell 
us,  God  could  not  be  with  himself,  as  if  any  of  us  said,  or  thought, 
that  was  St.  John's  meaning.  Thus  you  industriously  run  from 
the  point,  misrepresent  our  sense,  and  artfully  conceal  your  own. 
In  this  slight  manner,  you  pass  over  the  three  first  texts  already 
mentioned;   but  you  think  you  have  some  advantage  of  the 
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Querist,  in  respect  of  Phil.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  i.  3,  and,  not  content 
to  say,  that  they  come  not  up  to  the  point,  you  are  very  positive, 
that  "  they  prove  the  direct  contrary  to  that  for  which  they  are 
"  alleged ;"  and  express  your  wonder,  that  "  they  should  be 
"  oflTered.^'  Whether  you  really  wonder  at  a  thing,  which  no 
man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  books  and  learning  can 
wonder  at;  or  whether  only  you  affect  that  way  of  talking, 
I  determine  not ;  but  proceed  to  consider  what  you  have  to  offer 
against  my  sense  of  the  two  texts. 

Upon  Phil.  ii.  6,  you  press  me  with  the  authority  of  Novatian ; 
whom,  I  do  assure  you,  1  very  much  respect,  as  I  do  all  the 
primitive  writers.  As  to  Novatian *s  interpretation  of  Phil.  ii.  6, 
it  shall  be  considered  presently ;  only,  in  the  first  place,  let  me 
observe  to  you,  that,  as  to  the  main  of  my  argument,  built  upon 
that  and  other  texts,  he  was  certainly  on  my  side.  He  ^  cites 
Isaiah  xlv.  5,  and  understands  it  of  God  the  Father ;  not  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  comprehended  in  the  one  God,  but 
in  opposition  to  false  Gods  only.  He  proves  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  his  receiving  worship  of  the  Church,  and  his  being 
every  where  present,  ''besides  many  other  topics;  and  makes 
him  1  consubstanticU  with  Gt>d  the  Father.  This  is  as  much  as  1 
mean  by  his  being  one  with  the  Supreme  God ;  and  therefore  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  writer,  who  agrees  so  well  with 
me  in  the  main,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  evidence 
against  me,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  found  to  contra- 
dict himself.  This  being  premised,  let  us  now  see  what  he  says 
to  the  text  above  mentioned,  Phil.  ii.  6.  ^^  He  saith  of  the  Son,'' 
(T  use  your  own  words,  p.  35,)  ^^  that  though  he  was  in  the  form 
"  of  God,  yet  he  never  compared  himself  with  Gt)d  his  Father." 
You  have  translated  the  last  words,  as  if  they  had  run  thus ;  Deo, 
Patri  8U0.  The  words  are,  "  Nunquam  se  Deo  Patri  aut  com- 
''  paravit,  aut  contulit :  Never  compared  himself  with  God  the 
'*  Father."     The  reason  follows,  '*  Memor  se  esse  ex  suo  Patre  : 

*  Ego  Deu8,  et  non  est  praeter  me.  esse omni  loco  possit?  Cap.xiv.p.715. 
Qui  per  eundem  Prophetain  refert :        <  Unus  Deus  ostenditur  verus  et 

QuoDiam  majestatem  meam  non  dabo  seternus  Pater,  a  quo  solo  hspc  vis  Di- 

alteriy  ut  omnes  cum  suis  figmentis  vinitatisemissaetiam  inFilium  tradita 

ethnicos  excludat  et  haereticos.  Cap.iii.  et  directa  rursum  per  substantia  com- 

p.  708.    See  also  the  citation  above,  nrnnionem  ad  Patrem  revolvitur.     Fa- 

p.  aj79.  ther  is  here  styled  emphatically  the  (me 

^  Sihomotantummodo  Christus^oao-  God,  but  still  comprehending,  not  ex- 

modoadestubiquemvocatusycumhsc  eluding  the  Son,  consubatantisd  with 

hominifl  natora  non  sit,  aed  Dei,  «t  ad-  him.    Ch.  xxxi.  p.  730. 
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*'  Bemembering  he  was  from  his  Father;"  that  is,  that  he  was 
btgdten,  and  not  tmbegotim.  He  never  pretended  to  an  equaUty 
with  the  Father,  in  respect  of  his  oripincU,  knowing  himself  to  be 
ueond  only  in  order,  not  the/r«^  Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Tri- 
nity. You  may  see  the  like  expressions  in  ™  Hilary  and  "Phoe- 
badius ;  who  can  neither  of  them  be  suspected  of  Arianizing  in 
that  point.  You  afterwards  cite  some  other  expressions  of  No- 
vatian^  particularly  this :  ''  Duo  equales  inventi  duos  Deos  me- 
"  rito  reddidissent.''  Which  you  might  have  rendered  thus : 
''  Had  they  both  been  equal,  (in  respect  of  original,  both  unbe- 
"  gotten,)  they  had  undoubtedly  been  two  Gods."" 

See  the  ^^  whole  passage  as  it  lies  in  the  author  himself,  and 
not  maimed  and  mutilated  as  you  quote  it,  from  Dr.  Clarke. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  this,  that  Father  and  Son  are 
not  two  Gods,  because  they  are  not  both  unarigincUed :  which 
is  the  common  answer  made  by  the  Gatholics  to  the  charge  of 
Tritheism ;  not  only  before,  but  after  the  Nicene  Council ;  as 
might  be  made  appear  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  were  it  needfuL 
What  you  are  pleased  to  call  **  a  most  strong  testimony  against 
"  an  absolute  coequality,"  (meaning  this  passage  of  Novatian,) 
is,  if  rightly  understood,  and  compared  with  what  goes  before 
and  after,  a  most  strong  testimony  of  such  a  coequality  as  we 
contend  for.  And  therefore  Dr.  Whitby,  having  formerly  cited 
the  whole  paragraph,  as  a  full  and  clear  testimony  of  the  Son's 
real  divinity,  concludes  thus :  The  author,  says  he,  in  this  pas- 
sage, "Pdoes,  in  the  plainest  words  imaginable,  declare  that 
"  Christ  is  God,  equal  to  the  Father  in  every  respect,  excepting 
"  only  that  he  is  God  of  God:'  The  doctor  indeed  has  since 
changed  his  mind ;  and  now  talks  as  confidently  the  other  way, 
upon  ''this  very  passage.     Whether  he  was  more  likely  to  see 

«  Hilary  Trin.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  810.  ed.  pia,  duos  ostendisset  nobis  consequen- 

Bened.  ter  et  Deos.  Cap.  31.  Conf.  Hilar,  de 

n  Phcebad.  p.  304.  Trin.  p.  1040.     Nequc  ex  innascibili- 

o  Si  enim  natus  non  fuisset,  innatus  tete   innascibili    coaequalem,   sed  ex 

comparatus  cum  eo  qui  esset  innatus,  generatione  unigeniti  non  disparem. 

Kquationeinutroqueo8tensa,duosfa-  P  Ubi  verbis  disertissiinw  ostendit 

ceretinnatos,  etideoduosfaceretDe-  (Novatianus)   Christum  esse  Deum, 

08.  Si  non  genitus  esset,  collatus  cum  Patri  aequalem  paremque,  eo  tj°t^- 

eo  (qui)  genitus  non  esset  et  aequales  modo  excepto,  ouod  sit  Deus  de  Deo. 

inventi,  duos  Deos  meritoreddidissent  Whit.   Tract,  de  Ver,  Chr,  Dettate, 

non  geniti ;  atque  ideo  duos  Christus  p.  67.                         .  .  .     %*  j    . 

reddidisset  Deos,  si  sine  origine  esset,  *»  Whitby,   Disquisitio  Modest,  p. 

ut  Pater,  inventus,  et  ipse  principium  164. 
omnium,  ut  Pater,  duo  faciens  princi- 
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deuly  then,  or  8inee>  I  leavje  to  others  to  judge,  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  compare  his  former  with  some  of  his  later  writings. 

You  have  given  ns  the  sum  of  the  31st  chapter  of  Novatian, 
''  as  it  stands  collected  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  excellent 
"  answer  to  Mr.  Nelson's  friend."  You  may  next  please  to  con- 
•olt  the  no  less  excellent  reply,  by  Mr.  Nelson's  friend,  p.  1 70, 
ftc,  where  you  may  probably  meet  with  satisfaction. 

But  to  return  to  our  text,  PhU.  ii.  6.  The  words  oix  itfiva- 
ypAw  ^yifcaro  ri  Ahu  lira  dcf «  you  translate;  *'  He  did  not  ajid, 
^  did  not  daim,  did  not  omihm,  take  upon  Aim,  or  eagerly  desire, 
**  to  be  honoured  as  God."  Afterwards,  (p.  36.)  "  He  never 
**  Uumgktfit  to  €laim  to  kimee^difrinitf,**  or  more  literally,  you  say, 
"  1m  never  tkoMgki  the  ettmmty  a  thing  to  be  io  eatched  at  bjf  kirn, 
^a$to  etnalkimeel/wM  God  Us  Fatior."  This  you  give  both 
M  Novatian^s  sense,  and  as  the  true  eenae  of  the  text.  And  you 
endeavour  to  confirm  it  fi-om  the  authorities  of  Grotius,  TiUot- 
■OD,  Whitby,  and  Cflarke ;  who,  by  the  way,  are  very  diCTerent 
hom  each  other  in  their  interpretations  of  this  place,  hardly  two 
of  them  agreeing  together.  'However,  not  to  stuid  upon  nice- 
ties, I  may  jrield  to  you  your  own  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
^  did  not  affect  to  be  honoured  as  God';"  for  the  stress  of  the 
cause  does  not  seem  so  much  to  Ke  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
words,  as  of  the  words  foregoing,  vis.  tf  h  iMpii^  &eov  ivipxuv. 
^  Who  being  in  ik$  form  of  God,'*  that  is,  ''trufy  God,  (which 
^  best  answers  to  the  antithesis  following,  the^Sirm  of  a  etrvamt 
**  signifying  as  much  as  trubf  man,)  and  therefore  might  justly 
^  have  assumed  to  apfoair  ae  Ood,  and  to  be  always  honoured  a$ 
^  simA,  yet  did  not  do  it,  at  the  time  of  his  incarnation ;  but  for 
**  a  pattern  of  humility,  chose  rather  to  veil  his  glories,  and,  in 
**  appeaianee,  to  empty  himself  d  them,  taking  upon  him  human 
**  nature,  and  becoming  a  servant  of  God  in  that  capacity,"  &c. 
What  is  there  in  this  paraphrase  or  interpretation,  either  disa- 
greeable to  the  scope  of  the  place,  or  the  context,  or  to  the  sober 
sentiments  of  Oatholio  antiquity,  not  only  after,  but  before  the 
Oooncil  of  Nice ;  as  may  appear  from  the  testimonies  -cited  in 
the  *maigin !  Now  if  this  be  the  sense  of  it,  which  I  might  fur- 


'Ism  persQsded  thtt  the  words  msridng.  Fine de subttsntis Christi 

msf  very  justly  bstnuialstsd;  kedid  potsnl  st  hio  Msrcioiiits  sofllbgsri 

not  kuiit  wpou  kit  eqmeMip  wUk  Qod,  Apostohuniibi,<modphsntaMnacsniis 

hut  omiieeeended,  9[t.  ftisrit  fai  Chiislorqonm  diat,Qiaod 

•TntoUisa'i  ndtsl  of  thtt  test,  m  Me  Dei  ommtUutue  mm  \ 

sad  eommsBt  apon  It,  sre  worth  rs-  mdmmweif  purimi  Deo,  eet 
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ther  oonfirm  by  the  authorities  of  ^thanasius^  Jerom,  Austin, 
Ghrysostom,  Theophylaot,  CEcumenius,  and  others  of  the  ancients, 
besides  ^Bishop  Pearson  and  » Bishop  Bull  among  the  modems, 
why  should  you  wonder  to  find  it  again  cited  in  the  same  cause, 
being  so  fuU  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand?  Next,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  other  text,  which  you  as  groundlessly  pretend 
to  be  directly  contrary  to  that  for  which  it  is  alleged.  It  is 
Heb.  i.  3  :  ''  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
"  express  image  of  his  person,^  &c.  Here  you  are  so  obliging  as 
to  cite  only  one  passage  out  of  Eusebius  against  me,  I  would  say, 
for  me.  Eusebius,  writing  against  the  Sabellians,  presses  them 
with  this  text,  and  argues  thus  from  it :  ^'  The  image,  and  that 
**  whereof  it  is  the  image,  cannot  both  be  the  same  thing,  (in  the 
**  Sabellian  sense,)  but  they  are  two  substances,  and  two  things,  and 
"  two  powers  :*'  from  whence  he  rightly  infers,  or  plainly  means  to 
do,  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son^  but  that  they  are  really  distinct. 
What  is  there  in  this  at  all  repugnant  to  what  the  Querist  main- 
tains !  The  force  of  your  objection  lies,  I  suppose,  in  this,  that  Fa- 
ther and  Son  are  called  bvo  ovaCai,  bvo  irpiyixara^  and  bvo  bwifM^i^, 
inconsistently,  you  imagine,  with  individual  consubstantiality. 

I  will  not  be  bound  to  vindicate  every  expression  to  be  met 
with  in  Eusebius :  but,  allowing  for  the  time  when  it  was  wrote, 
before  the  sense  of  those  words  was  fixed  and  determined,  as  it 
has  been  since ;  there  may  be  nothing  in  all  this,  which  signifies 
more  than  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  meant  by 
two  persons;  and  what  all  must  affirm,  who  believe  a  real 
Trinity.  So  ^Pierius  called  Father  and  Son  ow^ai  Wo, 
meaning  no  more  than  we  do  by  two  distinct  Persons:  and 
Alexander  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  first  Champion  for  the 
Catholic  cause  against  Arius,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  scruples  not  to  call  Father  and  SonX  Mo 

semet^mm  accepta  efUffie  servi,  Don  vol.  i.  p.  848.    'O  ftomytvris  tov  6fov 

yeritate ;  et  simiUtudtne  hominis,  non  'k6yof,  Ot6s  virdpx»v  cV  Gcov,  K€K€im» 

in  homine ;  etfi^ra  inventus  ut  homo,  Ktv  iavT6v  koi  lijv  aBo^v  ravnjv  trdptta 

noo  8ub8tantia»  id  est,  non  carne. r^yiiriaxfro,    Hippolytus,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

Numquid  ergo  et  hie  qua  in  effigie  Fabric. 

eum  Dei  coUocat  ?   iEque  non  erit  ^  On  the  Creed,  Article  2. 

Dens  Christus  vere,  si  nee  homo  vere  «  Def.  Fid.  N.  49.  70.  Prim.  Trad. 

fuit  in   effigie   hominis  constitutus.  p.  38.     Qui  unus  locus,  si  recte  ez- 

Contr,  Marc,  1.  v.  c.  20.  p.  486.  Non  pendatur,  ad  omnes  hsereses  adversus 

sibi  magni  aliquid  deputat  quod  ipse  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  personam 

?uidem  aequafis  Deo,  et  imum  cum  repellendas  sufficit.     Def,  Fid.  p.  37. 

'atre,  est.     Orig,  in  Epist,  ad  Rom.  «  See  Phot.  Cod.  119.  p.  300. 

1.  5.    ec^ff  fiiv  Ktpwras  iavrov  cnr6  rod  T  Apud  Theod.  Li.  c.  4. 
€iwu  laa  Gf^.  ConcU.  Antioch,  Lahb, 
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vpdyfjLara;  and  Tertbllian ^intimates  that  they  are  ^ducp  res, 
$ed  conjunekB;  and  Methodius  uses  ^hvo  bvviix€L$,  meaning 
two  Persons.  These  or  the  like  strong  expressions,  occur- 
ring in  the  Catholic  writers,  were  only  to  guard  the  more 
carefully  against  Sabellianism,  the  prevailing  heresy  of  those 
times.  But  after  Arianism  arose,  there  was  greater  danger 
of  the  opposite  extreme:  and  therefore  they  began  to  soften 
this  manner  of  expression,  lest  any  should  be  led  to  think, 
that  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  were  so  distinct  as  to  be 
independent  of,  separate  from,  and  aliene  to  each  other.  Thus 
instead  of  bvo  ^(ara,  which  might  be  innocent  before,  and  is 
used  by  *»Origen,  they  chose  rather  commonly  to  say,  ^<^Sis  ^k 
^t6^  :  yet  sometimes  not  scrupling  the  former  way  of  expres- 
sion <l.  Bather  than  say,  dues  essentue^  which  might  be  liable  to 
mistakes ;  they  would  say.  Essentia  de  Essentia^  as  Deus  de  Deo. 
The  design  of  all  which  was,  so  to  assert  a  real  distinction,  as 
not  to  teach  three  absolute,  independent,  or  separate  substances ; 
80  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  persons,  as  not  to  divide  the 
Bubstance.  Three  real  Persons  is  what  I,  what  every  Trini- 
tarian, what  all  sound  Catholics  assert.  Now  let  us  return  to 
the  text,  Heb.  i.  3.  Having  shewn  you  that  Eusebius^s  comment 
is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  dispute,  nor  at  all  affects  the 
cause  that  I  maintain,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  not  Sabel- 
lianism: now  let  me  proceed  a  little  further,  to  vindicate  my 
use  of  that  text;  which,  you  pretend,  is  strong  against  me. 
Origen  perhaps  may  be  of  some  credit  with  you  ;  and  the  more 
for  being  admired  by  the  Arians,  and  much  censured  by  many 
of  the  Catholics,  but  after  his  own  times.  ©His  comment,  upon 
a  paraUel  text  to  this,  together  with  this  also,  is  pretty  re- 
markable. "  If  he  (Christ)  be  the  image  of  the  invisible,  the 
"  image  itself  must  be  invisible  too.  I  will  be  bold  to  add, 
''  that  since  he  is  the  resemblance  of  his  Father,  there  could 
''  tu4  have  been  a  time  when  he  toas  not."  He  goes  on  to  argue, 
that  since  God  is  light,  and  Christ  the  airavyaafjia,  or  shining 
forth  of  that  light,  quoting  this  text,  that  they  could  never 
have  been  separate  one  from  the  other,  but  must  have  been 
ooetemal. 

*  Contr.  Prax.  c.  viii.  p.  504.  **  Vid.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thess.  p.  no. 

•  Phot.  Cod.  235.  p.  137.  •  Apud  Athsn.  Dccret.  Sjrn.  Nic. 
*>  Comment,  in  Job.  p.  70.                  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

*^  See  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  553. 
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'Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  anothe|r  Ante-Nioene  writer,  draws 
the  veiy  same  inference  from  the  same  text.  And  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his  circular  letter,  Sextant  in  Atha- 
nasius^  makes  the  like  use  of  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  text 
especially^  ihe  words,  '^  express  image  of  his  person,*"  were 
very  frequently  and  triumphantly  urged  by  the  Catholics  against 
the  Arians :  by  ^  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  ^  Athanasius,  ^  Hilary, 
^Basil,  ™ Gregory  Nyssen,  "* Gregory  Nazianzen,  ^ Cyril,  and 
others. 

This  may  satisfy  you^  that  it  was  neither  strange  nor 
new,  to  allege  this  text  in  favour  of  Christ^s  divinity.  When 
you  have  any  thing  further  to  object,  it  shall  be  fairly  ex- 
amined. In  the  mean  while,  let  it  stand,  to  support  the 
second  query;  which  returns  upon  you,  and  expects  a  fuller 
answer.  That  it  may  come  to  you  recommended  in  the  best 
manner,  and  in  the  best  company,  I  shall  here  subjoin  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  Ante-Micene  writers,  all  declaring  that  the  Son 
is  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  God,  but  is  included  and 
comprehended  therein :  that  is,  though  the  one  Ood  primarily 
denotes  the  Father,  yet  not  exclusively,  but  comprehends  the 
Son  too.  Now,  iU9  often  as  the  primitive  writers  speak  of 
Father  and  Son  together,  as  the  one  God,  in  the  singular, 
they  bear  witness  to  this  truth.  See  the  testimonies  of  Irenseus, 
Athenagoras,  Tertiillian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen, 
collected  in  ^Dr.  Fiddes^s  Body  of  Divinity;  to  which  may  be 
added,  qHippolytus,  'Lactantius,  and  even  Eusebius  himself, 
who  acknowledged  ^one  God  in  three  Persom,  as  Socrates 
informs  us. 

I  proceed  next  to  other  testimonies  more  expressly  declaring, 


'  'AirovycuTfia  dc  ^v  ffwrhs  dSbiov,  P  Vol.  i.  p.  387,  &c. 

w^vrrnt  Koi  oMf  dSk6s  itrruf,    61ms  4  OiKovofiia    avfA<l>»vias    trvvaytrm 

yap  d€i  Tov  <^«»r&f,  d^Xov  m  Haruf  atl  th  tva  6f6y,  iU  yap  torw  6  Otis'  6 

r6   anavyaa-fia.      Apud   Athonos.   de  yhp  KtXtvcav  narrip,  6  dc  vtroKovw^  vl^. 

Sent,  Dionys,  p.  353.  t6  dc  oiwrrt^ov  Syiov  nvcvfia.    'O  Ikv 

t  Ilfliff  av6ixotog  rjf  owri^  rov  irorpdr.  warrip  circ  vaviwif,  6  dc  vlbs  di&  miy- 

6  Ay  fZmi>v  rfXf ta  xal  airavyaafta  rov  roNr,   r6  dc   &Ytov  wvwfjua    tv    iracriy. 

irarpdf.  Apud  Athanas,  vol,  \,  p,^^g.  "AXKus  re  €va  Ot6v  pofuaai  fi^  dv 

^  Epist.  ad  Alexand.  Tbeodor.  p.  vdfitBa,  iitv  utj  6im»s  irarpi,  koI  vlf 

17.  Koi  ayi^  irptv/iari  fntrrtvavfiof,    Hip" 

*  Oral.  i.  p.  434.  de  Synod,  p.  743.  poL  contr,  Noet,  p.  15,  16.     Fabnc. 
k  De  Trin.  p.  975. 1085. 1159.  edit. 

*  Contr.  Eunom.  p.  aS.  89.  ^  Lib.  iv.  c.  20. 

»  Ibid.  p.  460.       "  Orat.  36,  •  "Eva  etAv  &  rptchf  vmurrdirtin. 

o  Dial.  5.  De  Trin.  Socr,  E.H,  1.  i.  c.  23.  p.  48. 
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that  the  Son  is  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  Supreme  Gtod, 
by  the  several  texts  of  Scripture,  which  assert  the  unity ;  but 
is  always  understood  or  implied,  as  comprehended  in  the  same 
one  God.  ^  Irenseus  says,  ''  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare 
''  the  one  and  only  God,  excluding  all  others,  to  have  made  all 
"  things  by  His  Wovld^  Others  are  excluded,  but  not  his 
Word^  that  is,  his  San^  by  whom  he  made  all  things,  as  Trenseus 
constantly  understands  it.  At  other  times,  he  says,  ''  God 
"  ^made  all  things  by  himself;  interpreting  himself,  by  his 
"  Ward  and  by  his  Wisdom ;  that  is,  his  Son,  and  the  Bolt/ 
"  /Spirit.''''  Certainly,  he  could  not  think  that  God,  in  his 
declarations  of  the  unity,  meant  to  exclude  what  was  so  near 
to  him,  as  to  be  justly  (not  in  the  Sabellian  sense)  interpreted 
himself.  Many  more  passages  of  the  like  import  might  be  cited 
from  this  primitive  and  excellent  writer.  I  shall  only  add  a 
^passage  or  two  to  shew,  that  he  looked  upon  the  Son  as  the 
only  true  God,  as  well  as  the  Father.  He  observes,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  never  call  any  person  absolutely  God  or  Lord, 
besides  the  only  true  God;  and  yet  presently  after  takes  notice, 
that  both  Father  and  Son  are  by  the  same  Scriptures  absolutely 
so  called.  See  the  place  in  the  margin  :  for  though  absolutely 
be  not  there  expressed,  yet  it  is  necessarily  implied,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  author's  meaning. 

We  may  go  on  to  Tertullian,  who  is  so  full  and  clear  to  our 
purpose,  that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Out  of  many  passages 
which  might  be  cited,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  one  out 
of  his  book  against  Praxeas.     '''There  is  therefore  one  Qod 


^  Universse  Scriptursp unum  et  solute  Deum  nomiDassent  aliquando 

tolum  Deum,  ad  excludendos  alios,  nisi  esset  vere  Deus.  L.  iii.  c.  6. 
praedioent  omnia  fecinse  per  Verbwn  Now  see  what  follows. 

Swum,  &C.  1.  ii.  c.  37.  p.  155.    Bened.        Utrosque  Dei  appellatione  si^avit 

edit  Spiritus  et  earn  qui  ungitur,  ^um, 

^  Fecit  ea  per  semetipsum :   hoc  et  eum  qui  ungit,  Patrem.     L.  iii.  c. 

est  per  Verbum  et  Sapientiam  suam.  6.  p.  180. 

Adest  enim  ei   semper  Verbum  et        This  Father  goes  on,  in  the  same 

Sapientia,  Filius  et  Spiritus,  per  quos  chapter,  to  produce  several  other  in- 

et  in  ouibus  omnia  libere  et  sponte  stances  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  to 

fecit,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ao.  p.  353.  prove  that  the  Son  is  caUed  (definitively 

▼  Nunquam  neque  Propbete  neque  and  absolutely)  God.    lliat  is  plainly 

Apostoli  alium  Deum  nominaverunt,  his  meaning,  as  any  man  may  see  bv 

vel  Dominum  appellaverunt,  praeter  looking  into  the  chapter.    I  may  ada, 

venim  et  solum  Deum.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  that  he  applies  the  title  of  Solus  Deus 

183.     Neque  igitur  Dominus,  neque  to  Christ.     L.  v.  c.  17.  p.  314. 
Spiritus  Sanctus  neque  Apostoli  eum        ^  Igitur  unus  Deus  Pater,  et  alius 

qui  non  esset  Deus,  definitire  et  ab-  absque  eo  non  est :  quod  ipse  inferens. 
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**  the  Father,  and  there  is  none  other  besides  him ;  by  which  he 
*'  does  not  mean  to  exclude  the  Son,  but  another  God.  Now  the 
*'  Son  is  not  another  from  the  Father.  Futhermore,  do  but 
''  observe  the  drift  and  tendency  of  this  kind  of  expressions,  and 
**  you  will  find,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  concern  only  the 
**  makers  and  worshippers  of  idols  ;  that  the  divine  unity  may 
"  exclude  the  multitude  of  false  gods,  while  it  includes  the  Son ; 
"  who,  inasmuch  as  he  is  undivided  and  inseparable  from  the 
"  Father,  is  to  be  understood  as  implied  in  the  Father,  though 
"  he  be  not  particularly  named.  Further ;  had  he  named  the 
''  Son  in  this  case,  it  had  been  tantamount  to  separating  him 
"  from  himself:  suppose  he  had  said,  There  is  none  other 
"  besides  me,  except  my  So7h ;  he  would  in  effect  have  declared 
"  him  to  be  another,  (or  aliene,)  by  excepting  him  in  that 
"  manner  out  of  others.  Suppose  the  sun  to  say,  I  am  the  sun, 
"  and  there  is  not  another  besides  me,  except  my  own  ray ; 
"  would  not  you  have  marked  the  impertinence ;  as  if  the  ray 
'*  were  not  to  be  reckoned  to  the  sun,  as  included  in  it?*"  Here 
you  see  plainly  what  Tertullian  means ;  namely,  that  the  Son  is 
so  much  one  with  the  Father,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
excluded  among  other  deities :  he  is  not  another^  but  the  same 
God  with  the  Father :  and  yet  this  he  asserts  in  a  dispute 
against  Praxeas,  one  of  the  same  principles,  in  the  main,  with 
Noetus  and  Sabellius :  so  careful  was  he  not  to  run  things  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  He  takes  care  so  to  assert  the  Son  to  be 
the  same  God  with  the  Father,  as  not  to  make  him  the  same 
Person:  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  maintains  the  dis- 
tinction of  Persons,  he  does  not  forget  to  keep  up  the  true 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance. 

I  shall  next  cite  Athenagoras:  this   learned  and  judicious 


non  Filium  negat,  sed  alium  Deum.  cisset,  quem  de  aliis  excepisset.  Puta 

Caeterum  alius  a  Patre  Filius  non  est.  solem  dicere :  Ego  sol,  et  alius  praeter 

Denique,  inspice  sequentia  hujusmodi  me  non  est,  ni  radius  meus ;  nonne 

pronuntiationum,  et  invenias  fere  ad  denotasses  vanitatem ;  quasi  non  et 

idolorum  factitores  atque  cultores  de-  radius  in  sole  deputetur.   Cap.  zviii. 

iinitionem  earum  pertinere;  ut  multi-  p.  510.  Compare  Irenseus,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

tudinem  falsorum  Deorum  unio  divi-  p.  334,  235.  Non  ergo  alius  erat  qui 

nitatis  expellat,  habens  tamen  Filium  cognoscebatur,  et  dius  qui  dicebat 

?uanto  individuum  et  inseparatum  a  nemo  cognoscit  Patrem,  sed  unus  et 

'atre,  tanto  in  Patre  reputandum,  etsi  idem,  omnia  subjiciente  ei   Patre,  et 

non  nominatum.    At  quin  si  nomi-  ab  omnibus    accipiens    testimonium 

nasset  ilium,   separasset,  ita  dicens,  quoniam  vere  homo,  et  quoniam  vere 

Alius  praeter  me  non  est,  nisi  Filius  Deus . 

meus.    Alium  enim  etiam  Filium  fe- 

WATEBLAND,  VOL.  I.  V 
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writer^  having  proved  at  large  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  and  that  the  Chrifltians  acknowledged  no  other 
Goil ;  yet  immediately  adds,  y  voov^tv  yap  koI  vibv  tov  Ocov, 
cap.  ix.  p.  37.  as  much  as  to  say,  we  comprehend  and  include 
the  Son  in  that  one  God  ;  we  are  always  to  be  understood  with 
this  reserve,  or  « salvo,  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son ;  as  does  clearly 
appear  from  what  follows  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  the  next 
to  it,  where  the  Son  is  called  *the  Mind  and  Word  of  the 
Father,  and  declared  to  be  ^uncreated  and  <^ eternal.  And  in 
**  another  place  he  very  plainly  comprehends  both  in  the  otie  God, 
To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ^  referring  only  to 
the  passages  in  others  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  leaving  you 
to  consult  them  at  your  leisure,  if  you  can  make  any  doubt  of  so 
clear  a  case.  As  to  the  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
the  Gregories,  Jerom,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  &c..  their  senti- 
ments are  well  known  in  the  present  point ;  and  how  they  do 
not  only  reject,  but  abhor  the  principles  which  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  revive.  However,  I  shall  transcribe  one  passage  out 
of  Athanasius,  part  whereof  has  been  given  above,  which  may 
servo  as  a  comment  upon  the  Catholics  which  went  before  him, 
whose  sentiments  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  and 
had  thoroughly  imbibed. 

"  ^When  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  creation,  eaith,' Which 
'*  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens/  Job  ix.  8,  and  when  God 
"  says,  *  I  alone  stretch  forth  the  heavens/  Isa.  xliv.  24,  it  is  very 
^'  mianifest  to  every  man,  that  in  him,  who  is  said  to  be  alone, 
"  the  Word  of  that  alotie  is  also  signified,  in  whom  all  things 
'^  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  If  there - 
"  fore  the  heavens  were  made  by  the  Word^  and  yet  God  saysi 
*'  /  alone ;  and  the  Son,  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made,  is 
"  understood  to  have  been  with  the  alone  God ;   for  the  same 


y  Parallel  to  which  is  that  in  Atha-        ^  Oibw  Syovrts  tov  TroiiiTTjp  Tovdt 

nasius,  Orat,  iii.  p.  558.     Nocito*  di  roO  navrbs  ical  t6p  nap*  avrov  \6yop. 

avv  Tf  uoiKf  Koi  6  vios.    And  again  :  P.  123.  Compare  p.  40. 
*Ev  T^  ip\,  ica\  fi6vtf,  Ka\  irpw'<^  arvpap        «  Clemens  Alexandr.  p.  129.  135. 

yoclrat  6  \6yos.     See  TertuU.  contr.  142.     Origen.  contr.  C/els.  1.  viii.  p. 

Prax.  c.  19.  386.  et  alibi.    Hippolytus  contr.  Noct. 

«  Salvo  enim   filio,   recte  unicum  passim.   Novatian.   c.  3.     Dionysius 

Deum  potest  determinasse  ciijiis  est  Komanus,  apud  Athanas.     Dionysius 

Filiiis.  TertuU.  adv.  Prax.  c  18.  Alcxand.  apiid  Athanasium.  p.  254. 

•  Norr  Km  \6yos  rov  narptW.    Cap.         '  Athanas.  Orat.  3.  contr.  Arian. 

X  p.  30.  p.55«- 

^  Ovx  <os  ytvoptvov.  ^  Aioioj, 
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''  reason  also,  if  it  be  aaid,  one  God^  and  /  ahne,  and  /  thejirsi^ 
^  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand,  that  in  the  one,  {done,  and 
^^  fint^  is  comprehended  the  Word,  as  effulgency,  ivaiiyaaiJLa,  is 
*^  implied  in  light."  Athanasius's  reasoning  in  this  passage  is 
so  like  sTertuUian^s  upon  the  same  head,  that  one  might  think 
he  had  borrowed  it  from  him.  But  indeed  it  is  so  entirely 
conformable  to  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  Catholics 
before  him,  that  it  may  justly  pass  for  the  general  sense  of  all. 

To  confirm  what  hath  been  said,  I  shall  use  one  argument 
more,  before  I  pass  on  to  another  query ;  such  as,  if  carefully 
considered,  may  be  sn£Scient  to  silence  all  further  doubt  or 
scruple,  with  .regard  to  the  sense  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  they  oyer  looked  upon  the  Son,  as  the 
Qod  of  the  Jews,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
Many  particular  testimonies  may  be  dted  in  proof  of  the  fact, 
which,  for  brevity  sake,  I  pass  over ;  and  proceed  to  a  more 
general  proof  drawn  from  their  citing  of  texts  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  is  certainly  spoken  of; 
and  applying  them  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  second  PersoB 
of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity. 

^^  ^They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Gh>d  walking  in  the 

^^  garden And  the  Lord  Gtod  called  unto  Adam,"  &c.  G^n.iii- 

8,9. 

^'  ^The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
"  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect,^ 
Gen.  xvii.  1,  2. 

^'  1^  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre. 
^'  The  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,^  &c.  Gten.  xviii.  1, 13. 

''  ^The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brim- 
^^  stone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,^'  Gren.  xix.  24. 

^*  i^And  Abraham stood  before  the  Lord,"  &c.  Gen.  xix. 

a;. 

^*  "And  God  said  unto  Abraham,'*'  &c.  Gen.  xxi.  12. 


8  Tertull.  contr.  Prax.  c.  19.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  torn.  i.  p.  845. 

i^Theophil.  Antioch.  p.  120.   ed.        1  Just.   Mart.  p.  215.  IrenKua,!. 

Ox.  Tertullian,  adv.  Prax.  c.  id.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  180.  Tertull.  Prax.  c.  13. 


i  Qem.  Alex.  Psdag.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  16.    Euseb.   Bed.    Hist.  1.  i.  c.  2, 

p.  131.  Euaeb.  Demonstr.  £v.  1.  v.  Novat.  c.  ai.  36. 

CO.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  2.  m  Just.  Mart.  p.  216. 

■^  Just  Mart.  p.  313.  Sylburg.  ed.  n  jugt.   Mart.    Dial.  p.   i6a.    ed» 

Novat.  c.  36.  Tertull.  Prax.  c.  16, 17.  Jeb.  Novat.  c.  36. 
Euseb.  Dem.  E.  1.  v.  c.  9.    Epiat. 

V  % 
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**  »And,  behold,  the  Lord  stooil  above  it,  and  s;ii<l,  I  am  the 
"  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac/' 
Gen.  xxviii.  13. 

*'  pI  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointcdst  the  piliar,"" 
&e.  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

"HAnd  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  JJethcl, 

"  and  make  there  an  altar  to  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee," 
&c.  Gen.  XXXV.  i. 

">•  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  bush.     He  said, 1  am 

"  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
*'  Jacob,"  &c.  Exod.  iii.  4,  6. 

'^^And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.^ The  Lord 

"  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
"  Jacob,  appeared/'  Exod.  iii.  14, 16.  * . 

"  ^  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by 
"  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah,  was  I 
"  not  known  unto  them,"  Exod.  vi.  3. 

"  «I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
"  land  of  Egypt,''  Exod.  xx.  2. 

"  »God  of  Israel,"  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

"xThe  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory,"  Psalm  xxiv.  8,  10. 

"2 Bo  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God:  I  will  be  exalted,'' 
&c.  Psalm  xlvi.  10. 

"a God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  (Jehovah)"  &c. 
Psalm  xlvii.  5. 

"  ^The  mighty  God,   even   the  Lord,  hath   spoken Our 

"  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence,"  &c.  Psalm  1.  1,3. 

o  Jiist.  Mart.  p.  3x8.  Clem.  Alex.  (See  True  Scripture  Doctrine  con- 
Peed.  1.  i.e.  7.  p.  131.  tinued,  p.  159,  160.)     Tertull.  adv. 

P  Just.  Mart.    318.     Clera.   Alex.  Prax.  c.   17.    Just.   Mart.  A])ol.   i. 

Pa»d.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  132.    Novat.  c.  27.  p.  123.  Ox.  ed.  Euseb.  contr.  Marcel. 

Euseb.    Demon.    £v.    1.    v.    c.    10.  1.  ii.  c.  30, 3i. 

Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  tom.  i.  t  Just.  Mart.  p.  378,  Sylbur.  edit, 

p.  848.  «  Clem.  Alex.   P»dag.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

4  Just.  Mart.  218.  Cyprian.  Test.  p.  131. 

1.  ii.  c.  6.  p. 35.  ed.  Oxon.  »  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Ev.  I.  v.  c.  iS. 

r  Just.  Martyr,  p.  320.     IrensDus  v  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  197.  (.-yprian. 

1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  180. 1.  iv.  c.  12.  p.  241.  adv.  Jud.  I.  ii.  c.  49.  p.  49,  50.  C)rif(. 

l.iv.  c.  5.  p.  232.  Tertull.  IVax.  c.  16.  in  Mat.  p.  438.  EuKeb.  in  loc. 

Epist.  Svnod.  Antioch.  Labb.  tom.  i.  *•  Cyprian,  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p. 

p.  348.  ()ri((en.  in  Job.  p.  32.  35. 

"  Irena'us,  ubi  supra.    That  is,  be  *  Just.  Martyr.  Dial.  p.  197.  Euseb. 

must  of  consequence  understand  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  p.  91. 

of  Christ  as  well  as  ver.  4.  8.  19.  ^  Iren.  I.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  180.  Cyprian. 
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"cLet  Grod  arise,  let  his  enemies,"  &c.  '*  Sing  unto  God, 
"  sing  praises,"  &c.  Psalm  Ixviii.  i,  4. 

"  ^In  Judah  is  God  known,"  &e.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1. 

"  ®God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty;  he 
**  jiidgeth  among  gods,"  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i. 

*^  ^The  Lord  reigneth,'^  Psalm  xcix.  i. 

'*  s  Behold^  God  is  my  salvation :  I  will  trust,  and  not  be 
**  afraid :  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength,"^  &c.  Isa.  xii.  2. 

"  *i  Behold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God  with 
"  a  recompense ;  he  will  come  and  save  you,"  Isa.  xxxv.  4. 

**  iThat  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,"  &c.  Isa.  xl. 
22. 

"  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he 
"  that  formed  thee,  O  Israel,'^  Isa.  xliii.  i. 

*'  ^Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer 
'*  the  Lord  of  host« ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and 
*'  beside  me  there  is  no  God,"  Isa.  xliv.  6. 

"  "^I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things;  that  stretcheth 
"  forth  the  heavens  alone ;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
**  myself,""  Isa.  xliv.  24. 

"  "  Surely  God  is  in  thee  ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no 
•*  God.     Verily  thou  art  a  God,""  &c.  Isa.  xlv.  14,  15. 

"  °I  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God,  and  will  not  save 
"  them  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,''  Hosea  i.  7. 

"  PThe  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice 
**  from  Jerusalem,"  Joel  iii.  16.  Amos  i.  2. 


adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  p.  48. — it.  de  p.  19.  7rrj(as  as  KOfidpav  t6p  ovpavoir. 

Bono    Patient,    p.    220.    Euseb.    in  ^  Eusebius  in  loc. 

Psal.  p.  209.  *  Lact.  Inst.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  p.  405. 

^  Cyprian,  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  c.  ™  Euseb.  in  loc. 

28.  p.  35,  49.  N.  B.  I  cite  Eusebius,  only  as  agree- 

^  Irenseus,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  184.  1.  iv.  ing  with  the  rest,  in  his  application  of 

c.  33.  p.  273.  such  texts  to  God  the  Son :  not  dc- 

c  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  277.  Irenaeus,  termining  any  thing  as  to  his  other 

1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  180.     Novat.  de  IVin.  prindples. 

c.  15.     Cyprian,  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  »  TertuU.  Prax.  c.  13.     CjfxiBn, 

p.  35.  Eus.  m  loc.  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  34.     Euseb. 

"Just.  Mart.  p.  224.     Iren.  1.  iv.  Dem.  Ev.  1.  v.  c.  4.J).  224.     Lactan. 

c.  33.  p.  274.  Epitom.  c.  xliv.  p.  116.  edit.  Dav. 

K  Irenseus,  I.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  186.  Inst.  p.  404.  ed.  Os.     Epist.  Synod. 

^  Irenseus,  l.iii.  c.20.  p.  2 14.  Novat.  Antioch.  Labb.  torn.  i.  p.  845. 

c.  12.     Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  «>  Novat.  Trin.  c.  12. 

torn.  i.  p.  845.    TertuU.  adv.  Jud.  c.  p  IrensBus,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  214. 1.  iv. 

9.  M.  ^'  33-  P-  273- 
i    Ilippolyt.  coutr.  Noet.  c,  xviii. 
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**  '^V^lio  ifl  a  God  like  onto  tbee.  that  pardooeih  iniqaitT'' 
.  Mic.  tH.  i8. 

^  -'  God  came  from  TemsD.  mod  the  Hoij  One  from  mount 
'*  Ephnimr  Habdikiik  iii.  3. 

^  «I  am  God,  and  not  man,*  Hoecm  xi.  9. 

"  -I  win  ttrengtiien  them  in  the  Lord saith  the  Lord/' 

Zeeh.  X.  1 2. 

^  "  This  u  our  God,  and  there  shall  none  other  be  accoonted 
*^  fif  in  eompariaon  of  Um,"  Banich  iii.  i^. 

These  sereral  texts,  bendes  others  of  like  nature,  the  Ante- 
Nioene  writers,  in  general,  ondaretood  of  Christ.  And  therefore 
it  is  exceeding  dear,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
time,  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  the  "^  Lord  ;**  the 
"Lord  Godf  the  "'Ahnigfatj  Godf  the  "Lord  God  of 
^  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  C  the  ''  Jehorah,^  the  ^  Lord  of 
''  hosts  f  the  ""  Mighty  God ;"  the  ''  Only  God  ;  and  besides 
''  whom  there  is  no  God ;"  the  ''  God  of  Israel,"  &c.  All  this,  I 
say,  Christ  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those  eariy  times : 
not  exclusive  of  the  Father,  any  more  than  the  Father  is  such, 
exclusive  of  the  Son ;  but  together  with  the  Father :  that  is, 
Father  and  Son  both  are  the  one  Supreme  (}od:  not  one  in 
Penan^  as  you  frequently  and  groundlessly  insinuate,  but  in 
iuiitance,  power,  and  perfection.  I  know  you  have  an  evasion, 
by  which  you  hope  to  elude  the  force  of  all  that  has  been  urged. 
But  when  I  have  shewn  you  how  weak  and  insufficient  your 
pretence  is,  I  hope  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  it. 

^In  another  part  of  your  book,  (p.  20,)  you  pretend  that 
Christ  spake  only  in  the  Pereon  of  the  Father ;  and  that  when 
he  said,  for  instance,  "  I  am  the  €h>d  of  Bethel,^  (Gen.  xxxi.  13,) 
the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this ;  Jehovah  whom  I  represent 
and  in  whose  name  I  speak,  is  the  God  of  Bethel.  Had  you 
given  it  only  as  your  oton  interpretation  of  this  and  the  like 
texts,  it  might  be  very  excusable :  but  having  told  us  what  you 
moan  by  speaking  **  in  the  Person  of  God  the  Father,'*  you 
afterwards  add,  that  it  was  the  "  unanimous  opinion  of  all 

n  IremeuB,  l.*iii.  c.  ao.  p.  214.  p.  845. 

Tartull.  contr.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  ^  Cyprian.  Teat.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35. 

r  IrenseuB,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  214.  I.  Eua.  Dem.  £v.  1.  v.  c.  26.  p.  251. 

xiv.  c.  33.  p.  273.  tt  Cyprian.  Teat.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35. 

•  Cypr.  Featim.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35.  Lactant.  Epit.  p.  116.  ed.  Dav. 

Kiiaeb.  Dem.  Ev.  I.  v.  c.  22.  p.  24().  ^  See  also  Clarke'a  Scripture  Doc- 

Epiat.  Synod.  Antiocb.  Labb.  torn.  i.  trine,  p.  102.  aliaa  p.  94. 
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"  antiquity/'  that  Christ  appeared  and  spake  "  in  the  person  of 
•*  God  the  Father,^  (p.  22,)  leaving  your  English  reader  to 
believe,  that  your  novel  explication  was  the  current  doctrine  of 
all  antiquity.  The  thing  may  be  true  in  some  sense,  such  as  is 
foreign  to  your  purpose :  but  in  your  sense,  it  is  notoriously 
false,  &a  all  that  have  looked  into  antiquity  very  well  know. 
However,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  reader,  I  will  shew  that 
the  good  Fathers  applied  these  texts  to  Christ  considered  in 
his  oton  Person,  and  not  in  the  Father^s  only.  This  shall  be 
made  clear,  to  a  demonstration,  both  from  particular  testimonies 
of  the  same  Fathers ;  and  from  the  general  scope,  drift,  and 
design  of  those  writers,  in  quoting  the  texts  before  mentioned. 

y  Clement  of  Alexandria,  citing  Exod.  xx.  2,  ^^  I  am  the  Lord 
*'  thy  Qod,'^  &c.  and  understanding  it  of  Christ,  observes  parti- 
cularly, that  Christ  said  this  of  himself,  '^  in  his  own  Person.'' 

'Tertullian,  interpreting  Isa.  i.  18,  and  Mic.  vii.  18,  of  Christ, 
makes  the  like  remark. 

^Irenaeus,  having  cited  Exod.  iii.  6,  ("  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
''  ham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,*'  &o.)  which  he  understands  as 
spoken  by  Christ,  goes  on  thus  :  *'  From  hence  (Christ)  made  it 
'*  plain,  that  he  who  spake  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush,  and  mani- 
'^  fested  himself  to  be  the  God  of  the  fathers,  is  the  God  of  the 
'^  living."  And  after  a  deal  more  in  that  chapter  to  shew  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  one  and  the  same  God,  he  concludes  to 
this  effect :  "  Christ  himself  therefore,  with  the  Father,  is  the 
^^  God  of  the  living,  who  spake  to  Moses,  and  was  manifested  to 
"  the  fathers.'' 

Novatian,  having  observed  that  the  angel  which  appeared  to 
*>Agar,  Sarah'^s  maid,  was  represente<l  in  Holy  Scripture  as 
Lord  and  God,  after  some  reasoning  upon  it,  suitable  to  the 
prevailing  principles  of  his  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  times 
preceding,  sums  up  the  whole  in  this  manner :   '*  ^  Wherefore  if 

y  Uakiv  Htf  Srw  \€yii  Hiii  rov  lUiov  Ipse  igitur  Christus  cum  Patre  vivo- 

frpocfwncv,  cavrdr  Sfiokoytl  fraiday^-  rum  est  Deus,  qui  locutus  est  Moysi, 

y6v,  ^y^  Kt;o40(  6  Ot6s  atw,  6  i^qya-  aui    et    Patribus    manifestotus    est. 

y^v  (T€  fV  yijff  Atyvirrov.     Ckm,  Alex.  iren.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  332.    See  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

Pad,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  131.  edit.  Oxon.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

^  Ex  ipsius  Domini  persona  &c.  ^  See  Genesis  .xvi. 

Tert.  contr.  Marc, ).  iv.  c.  10.  *^  Krgo  si  hie  locus  neque  Persona 

^  Per  hsec  utique  manifestum  fecit  Patris  congruit  ne  angelus  dictus  sit, 

quoniam  is  qui  de  Rubo  locutus  est  neque  Persona  angeli,  ne  Deus  pro- 

Moysi,  et  manifcstavit  sk  esse  Deum  nuntiatus  sit :  Persona  autem  Christi 

Patrum,  hie  est  viventium  Deus convenit,  ut  et  Deus  sit,  quia  De 
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'*  the  present  passage  cannot  suit  vrith  the  Person  of  the  Father, 
*•  whom  it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  an  angel,  nor  to  the 
**  person  of  an  angel,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  God  ; 
'•  but  it  may  comport  with  the  Person  of  Christ  to  be  God,  as 
*'  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  an  angel  too,  as  sent  to  reveal  his 
*•  Father's  will;  the  heretics  ought  to  consider  that  they  run 
*'  counter  to  the  sacred  \iTit,  while  they  admit  that  Christ  is  an 
**  angel,  and  yet  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  God  also." 
Here  you  will  observe,  that,  according  to  Novatian,  it  was  to 
the  Person  of  Christ,  not  to  the  Person  of  God  the  Father,  that 
the  title  of  God  and  Lord,  in  this  or  the  like  instances,  belonged ; 
and  that  therefore  they  are  given  to  him  in  his  own  Person,  in 
his  own  right,  as  God's  Son,  and  consubstantial  with  him ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  yours,  or 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  hj'pothesis.  It  is  not  said,  Gt)d,  only  as  having 
true  dominion  and  authority,  but  as  God's  Son ;  and  that  im- 
plies, with  Novatian^  subsiarUuB  communionem^  real  and  essential 
divinity^. 

I  shall  next  shew  you  the  same  of  Justin  Martyr ;  and  then 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  impertinence  of  insisting  so  long  upon 
what  none,  one  might  think,  that  has  ever  seen  the  ancients, 
could  make  the  least  question  of.  "  Pennit  me,''  says  he,  "  to 
*'  shew  you  also  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  how  the  very 
"  same  Person,  who  appeared  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  as  an 
^'  angel,  and  God,  and  Lord,  and  man,  appeared  to  Moses  in  a 
"  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  bush,  and  talked  with  him.""  A  little 
after,  ho  adds  these  remarkable  words  :  "  c  You  have  seen,  gen- 
'*  tlemen,  that  the  same  person  whom  Moses  calls  an  angel, 
"  and  who  conversed  with  him  in  the  flame  of  fire ;  that  very 
"  Person  being  God,  signifies  to  Moses  that  himself  is  the  God 
"  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."'  I  will  not  so  far 
distrust  your  judgment,  as  to  add  any  further  comment  to  so 


Filius  est,  et  angelus  sit,  quoniam  enim  prsescripsit  ipsa  natura  hominem 

uaternsc  disitositionisadDuntiatorest;  credendum  esse,  qui  ex  homine  sit: 

mtelligere  debent  contra  Scripturaa  ita  eadem  natura  prsescribit,  et  Deum 

se  agere  hroretici,  qui  Christum  quum  credendum  esse,  qui  ex  Deo  sit. 

dicaiit  se  et  angelum  credere,  nolint        ®  *0  avbptt,  vtvoi^KaTt ori.   tv 

otiam  ilium  Deum  pronuntiare .  Xryfc  M»aijt  (iyytXov,  cV  irvpl  <f>\oy6t 

Novat,  c.  XX vi.  p.  724.  XfXaXi;icc'vai  avr^,  o^os  avros  Of 6s  &v 

*0   d(   ayytXot   rov   narphs   6   vlhs  (n^/iatVrc  ry  Moxrfc  ori  avr6s  tariv  6 

irrriv,  alr6t  Kvptos  Koi  Bf6s  wv.     <Sy-  Of^r  *ABpaaiJL  Ka\  'ica^ic  Ka\  'Iokcd^. 

nod.  Antioch,  Ep,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  230. 

^  Cap.  31.  com})are  chap.  11.    Ut  Compare  Apol.  1.  p.  123.    T6  dc  c/- 
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plain  words.  I  need  but  just  hint  to  any  who  know  Justin 
Martyr,  that  he,  as  well  as  Novatian,  resolves  the  divinity  of 
Christ  into  his  ^sonship;  and  sonship  into  e communication  of 
the  same  divine  substance :  which  I  remark  chiefly  against  Dr. 
Garke,  who  seems  to  admit  that  those  titles  belonged  to  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  which  is  more  than  I  apprehend  you  do.  It 
were  very  easy  to  add  particular  passages  to  the  same  purpose 
from  other  Fathers ;  but  it  was,  in  a  manner,  needless  to  have 
mentioned  these.  For  the  general  scope,  drift,  and  design  of 
the  primitive  writers,  in  this  case,  shews  sufficiently  what  I  con- 
tend for.  Their  design  was  to  prove  Christ's  Divinity  ;  to  shew 
that  there  was  another  Person^  besides  the  Father,  who  was 
really  Lord  and  God ;  and  that  this  Person  was  Christ.  This 
is  the  avowed  design  clear  through  Justin's  Dialogue ;  and  the 
like  may  be  said  of  Novatian,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Irenseus,  and 
the  rest,  (except  Eusebius,  who  sometimes  varied  in  this  matter,) 
where  they  cite  these  texts,  whicfar  I  have  given  you  a  list  of. 

The  argument  they  used  is  this.  There  is  a  person  frequently 
styled  God  and  Lord,  Jehovah,  Almighty,  &c.  who  conversed 
with  Adam,  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  all  along  headed 
and  conducted  the  people  of  the  Jews.  This  Person  could  not 
be  an  angel  only:  such  high  titles  could  never  belong  to  any 
mere  angel.  He  could  not  be  God  the  Father :  his  office  was 
ministerial ;  he  is  called  an  angel ;  he  appeared ;  he  conde- 
scended to  take  upon  him  human  shape,  and  other  resemblances  h. 
Those  things  do  not  suit  with  the  /irst  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
Well  then,  who  could  ho  bo  but  God  the  Son  ?  who  being  really 
God,  might,  in  his  own  right,  truly  and  justly  assume  those 
high  titles;  and  yet  being  second  only  in  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity,  and  designing,  in  his  own  due  time,  to  take  human 
nature  upon  him,  might  more  suitably  condescend  to  act  minis- 
terially among  men,  (a  proper  prelude  to  his  incarnation,  which 
should  come  after,)  and  so  might  be,  not  only  Grod,  but  an  angel 

prjfimv  €K  /3arov  r^  Mtaatt  ty^  ccfxi  6  plicitv  of  the  divine  nature  was  ever 

&v,  6  Qt6s  *A8paati  Koi  6  Otbs  'ifraiuc  urged,  in  this  case,  as  a  reason  why 

Kal  6  Q€6s  'laicu)3,  koi  6  Qtos  twp  na-  it  could  not  be  the  Father :  nor,  that 

T€pa>v  aoVf  (n}fiavTiK6v  rov  koi  ano6a'  the    human    afTections    and    actions 

vovras  €K€ivovs  fitvtip  koi  c ?j/at  avrov  ascribed  to  this  angel  were  understood 

Tov  XpioTov  dvBpamovs.    See  my  An-  literally,  or  otherwise  than  by  way  of 

swer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  p.  237,  vol.  ii.  of  figure.    Tertullian  gives  a  very  dif- 

this  edition.  ferent  account  of  it,  shewing  how  all 

'  Page  183,  75,  278,  280,  Sylb.  ed.  might  be  understood  ^coirpcirc^f.  Cont. 

f^  Page  183,  373,  ed.  Jeb.  Marc,  1.  ii. 

^  I  do  not  find,  that  the  pure  aim- 
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too.  This  is  their  argument^  a^  every  one  knows,  that  knows 
any  thing  of  these  matters.  Now,  suppose  that  these  good 
Fathers  had  understood,  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  as  you  do ;  '*  I  am  the 
"  God  of  Bethel ;""  that  is,  My  Father,  whom  I  represent,  is  the 
God  of  Bethel ;  what  a  trifling  argument  would  you  here  put 
into  their  mouths  ?  "  Christ  declares  that  the  Person  whom  he 
"  represents  is  God  and  Lord :  therefore  Christ  is  God,*"  &c. 
Or  propose  the  argument  thus,  upon  your  hypothesis :  *'  The 
"  Lord  God  (the  Father)  called  unto  Adam,  Gen.  viii.  9.  God  said 
"  unto  Abraham,  &c.  Gen.  xxi.  1 2.  that  is,  God  the  Father  spoke 
•'  by  his  Son ;  therefore  the  Son  is  called  God,  and  is  God.'* 
Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  ?  The  conclusion  which  Justin 
Martyr  draws  from  the  whole,  and  which  he  triumphantly  urges 
against  Trypho,  is  this;  that  Christ  is  really  Lord  and  God, 
»0€os  Kak€iT(u,  Kal  0€os  icrri  koX  (arcu.  The  other  writers 
draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  premises ;  a  conclusion 
without  any  thing  to  support  it,  had  they  understood  these  texts, 
as  you  pretend  they  did.  In  short,  the  very  ground  and  foun- 
dation of  all  they  say  upon  this  article  is  built  upon  a  supposition 
diametrically  opposite  to  yours ;  so  little  countenance  have  you 
from  antiquity.  Further,  they  all  conclude  that  the  Person  de- 
claring himself  to  be  Qod  and  Lord,  &c.  could  not  be  an  angel ; 
not  a  mere  angel.  There  is  some  sense  in  this ;  if  you  suppose 
an  angel  declaring,  in  his  own  person,  that  he  is  G^d  and  Lord. 
It  is  blasphemous  and  absurd  for  any  mere  angel  to  make  such 
declaration.  But,  supposing  it  meant  of  the  Person  of  the  Fa- 
ther, why  might  not  any  angel  declare,  what  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  Father  is  God,  or  deliver  God's  errand  in  his  own  words  ? 
Had  the  Fathers  thought  as  you  do,  they  must  have  argued 
thus,  very  weakly  :  It  could  not  be  a  mere  angel  that  appeared, 
or  that  spoke  thus  and  thus.  Why !  because  the  Person  who 
sent  him,  and  who  undoubtedly  is  the  God  of  the  universe,  is 
ealled  God  and  Lord.  Of  all  the  silly  things  that  ignorance  and 
malice  have  combined  to  throw  upon  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
defenders  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  have  not  met  with  one  com- 
parable to  this.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  charge  them  with  it,  but  only  expressed  yourself 
darkly  and  obscurely;  which  yet  should  not  have  been  done,  by 
one  who  would  be  careful  not  to  mislead  even  an  unwary  reader. 

*  Just.  Dial.  p.  176.  ed.  Jebb.    See  my  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  p.  337,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  of  this  eoition. 
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I  would  here  make  one  remark,  and  leave  it  with  you ;  and  that 
is,  of  the  ^strict  sense  wherein  the  ancients  used  the  word  Ood, 
as  applied  to  the  Son.  They  argued  that  it  could  not  be  an  angel 
that  appeared.  Why  I  Because  the  Person  appearing  was  called 
€h>d.  Thus  Novatian,  who  speaks  the  sense  of  all  the  rest. 
^'  Quomodo  ergo  Deus  si  angelus  fuit,  cum  non  sit  hoc  nomen 
^^  angells  unquam  concessumU  But  how  then  is  he  God,  if  no 
**  more  than  angel,  since  angels  never  had  the  privilege  of  so  high 
'*  a  title?"  Novatian  allows  (ch.  15.)  that  angels  have  been 
called  Gods,  meaning  in  the  loose  figurative  sense :  but  here  he 
plainly  signifies  that  the  word  Ood,  when  applied  to  the  San,  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense :  and  thus  the 
ancients  in  general  understood  it.  Angels,  the  very  highest  order 
of  creatures,  were  not  by  them  thought  worthy  of  the  name  and 
title  of  God.  It  would  have  been  highly  absurd,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  have  given  it  them,  in  such  a  sense,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  they  applied  it  to  the  San.  They  knew  nothing  of 
your  relative  sense  of  the  word :  they  knew  better.  But  this  by 
the  way :  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  You  will  ask  me  now, 
perhaps,  what  did  some  of  the  Fathers  mean,  those  especiaQy 
whom  you  have  quoted  in  the  margin,  (p.  32.)  by  the  8<m  o/Ood'a 
appearing,  and  speaking  in  the  Person  of  God  the  Father  f  I 
have  shown  you  what  they  certainly  did  not  mean :  and  if  I  could 
not  so  readily  account  for  the  other,  it  is  of  less  moment ;  the 
cause  being  little  concerned  in  it.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy 
you  in  this  point  also. 

You  have  but  two  quotations  which  are  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  one  out  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  other 
from  Tertullian.  And  they  indeed,  verbally,  may  seem  to  coun- 
tenance your  notion ;  though,  in  reality^  they  meant  nothing  like 
it.  But  what  did  they  mean;  one  by,  ^ip  irpoa-dirf^  tov  0€cv, 
the  other  by,  ^auetoritate  et  nomine  {Patris)  f  Let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  second  Person,  in  the  texts  above  cited,  is  not 
represented  under  his  own  personal  distinguishing  character,  as 
a  Son,  or  second  Person,  or  Messiah,  or  Mediator,  as  he  has 
been  since.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  Son  of  the  Lord  God  called 
unto  Adam ;  but  the  '^  Lord  God  called,^  &c.  ^     It  is  not*  I  am 

^  Other  arguments  of  the  strict        ^  Cap.  26. 
sense  of  the  word  God,  as  used  by  the        ™  Tbeoph.  ad  Autol.  1.  ii.  p.  aap. 

Ante-Nicene  writers,  and  applied  to  Ox.  ed. 

the  Son,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Fiddes,        "  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 
P*  374>  ^c.  o  Gen.  iiL  9. 
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the  Son  of  the  God  of  Bethel,  &c.  but  "  T  am  the  God  of  Bethel ,  *' 
and  80  in  the  rest.  Christ  therefore,  in  these,  or  the  like  texts, 
is  not  represented  under  his  own  peculiar  character ;  but  under 
such  a  character  as  is  common  to  the  Godhead,  to  the  Father 
and  him  too.  This  character,  since  the  distinction  of  persons 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  has  been,  in  a  more  eminent  and  pecu- 
liar manner,  reserved  to  the  Father.  He  is  represented  emi- 
nently now  as  God  ;  and  Christ,  as  Son  of  God,  or  Mediator^  or 
Messiah.  Christ  having  before  took  upon  him  that  part,  charac- 
ter, or  office,  which  since  that  time  has  been  reserved,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  Father,  may  bo  said  to  have  acted  in  the 
Person  of  the  Father,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  under 
the  same  chai*acter  or  capacity  which  the  Father  now  chiefly 
bears  with  respect  to  men.  This  he  might  well  do,  being  equally 
qualified  for  either.  As  Son  of  God,  he  was  really  God ;  and  as 
Son  of  the  Almighty,  he  was  Almighty,  in  his  own  right,  as 
PTertuUian  expresses  it:  and  therefore  might  as  justly  bear  the 
style  and  title  of  "  Lord  God,"  "  God  of  Abraham,''  &c.  while  he 
acted  in  that  capacity,  as  he  did  that  of"  Mediator,"  "  Messiah,'' 
**  Son  of  the  Father,"  &c.  after  he  condescended  to  act  in 
another,  and  to  discover  his  personal  relation. 

You  cited  these  words  of  TertuUian  :  "  Cujus  auctoritate  ^et 
"  nomine  ipso  erat  Deus,  qui  videbatur,  Dei  Filius."  Which 
might  have  been  rendered  thus :  "  The  Son  of  God  who  appeared, 
''  he  was  God  (acting)  in  his  (the  Father's)  name,  and  with  his 
**  authority."  And  had  you  but  cited  the  next  immediate  words, 
you  might  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage. 
"  Sed  et  penes  nos,  Christus  in  persona  Christi,  quia  et  hoc  mode 
'*  noster  est :"  that  is  to  say.  But  with  us  (Christians)  Christ  is 
also  understood  under  the  character  or  Person  of  the  Messiah  ; 
because  he  is  ours  in  this  capacity  also ;  that  is,  he  is  not  only 
our  God,  but  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer ;  and  under  that  cha- 
racter wo  receive  him,  as  being  more  peculiar  to  him,  beyond  what 
he  has  in  common  with  the  Father.  Formerly  he  was  received 
and  adored  under  the  one  common  character  of  God,  Lord,  and 
Jehovah ;  not  merely  as  representative  of  God  the  Father,  or  as 
invested  with  his  authority,  but  as  strictly  and  truly  God,  con- 
sn&stantial  with  God  the  Father ;   according  to  the  unanimous 

P  Suo  jure  omnipotens  <)ua  Filius    Deu8  Dei  Filius.  Prax.  c.  xvii.  p.  520. 

Oiiiiiipotentis cum  ct  Filius  Om-        ^  Contr.  Marc.  1.  ii.  c.  27. 

ni|)Otenti8  tam  omnipotenB  sit,  quam 
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opinion  of  all  the  ancients,  and ''of  those  in  particular  who  speak 
of  his  acting  in  the  name  or  Person  of  the  Father.  But  now^ 
having  a  new  title  to  distinguish  him  by,  we  receive  him  in  both 
capacities ;  as  6od>  by  nature ;  and  as  Messiah,  or  Mediator, 
by  q^ice. 

The  sum  then  of  the  case  is  this :  when  Christ  appeared  to 
the  Patriarchs,  and  claimed  their  obedience,  homage,  and  ado- 
ration, ho  did  not  do  this  under  the  name  and  character  which 
he  has  since  discovered  to  be  personal  and  peculiar  to  him ;  but 
under  another,  which  is  his  too,  but  in  common  with  the  Father; 
namely,  that  of  "Lord  God,"  "Crod  Almighty,"  &c.,  and  being 
since  discovered  not  to  be  the  Father  himself,  but  the  Son ;  not 
unoriginatedy  but  God  of  God;  all  that  he  did  must  be  referred 
back  to  the  Father,  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  all ;  whose  author- 
ity he  exercised,  whose  orders  he  executed,  and  whose  Person, 
Character^  or  Office,  he  (in  some  sense)  represented  and  sus- 
tained. Thus,  under  the  "New  Testament  also,  he  referred  all 
that  he  did  to  the  authority  of  the  Father,  as  the  first  original, 
and  fountain  of  all  power,  preeminence,  dignity,  &c.  acting  in  his 
name,  executing  his  will,  and  representing  his  Person.  (**  I  and 
"  my  Father  are  one,'^  John  x.  30.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me 
"  hath  seen  the  Father,'*'  John  xiv.  9.  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self 
"  do  nothing,''  John  v.  30.)  And  yet  whatever  is  said  of  Christ 
is  to  be  understood  of  him  in  his  own  Person,  and  not  of  the 
Father  only,  whom  he  represented.  In  fine,  it  is  not  necessary, 
that  every  one  who  acts  in  the  name,  or  by  the  authonty,  or  in 
the  person  of  another,  should  usurp  the  style  of  that  other,  and 
speak  in  the  first  person ;  e.  g.  a  viceroy,  or  an  ambassador, 
speaks  in  the  king's  name,  and  by  his  authority,  and  represents 
his  person:  but  does  not  personate  the  king,  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  I  am  the  king.  And  therefore  you  can 
draw  no  certain  conclusion  from  the  two  passages  of  Theophilus 
and  Tortidlian.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  shewn  you,  from  the 
whole  drift,  tenor,  and  tendency,  as  well  as  from  particular  tes- 
timonies of  the  primitive  writings,  that  they  are  far  from  favour- 
ing your  pretences  in  this  case,  but  are  a  perfect  contradiction  to 
them.  From  what  hath  been  said,  these  three  things  are  very 
plain  and  evident : 

r  See  True  Scrii)t.  Doct.  continued,  mine Adeo  semper  Filius  erdt  in 

p.  196.  Dei  et  Reffis  et  Domini,  et  Omnipo- 

"  Vid.  Tertull.  contr.  Prax.  c.  xxi.  tentis,  et  Altissimi  nomine, 
p.  512.     Ego  veni  in  Patris  mei  no- 
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1.  That,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients,  the  Son  was 
Gody  and  so  called  in  his  aum  Person. 

2.  That  he  was  Gad  in  his  onm  Person^  as  being  God's  Son. 

3.  That  he  was  God*s  Son^  as  having  the  divine  substance  com- 
municated from  the  Father. 

These  three  considerations  entirely  take  off  the  force  of  what- 
ever either  you  or  Dr.  Clarke  hath  offered  to  perplex  and  puzzle 
a  very  clear  and  manifest  truth. 

I  have  insisted  chiefly  on  the  first  particular,  as  was  proper  in 
this  place ;  though  I  have,  in  passing,  hinted  enough  of  the  two 
latter  also ;  especially  considering  that  they  will  often  be  glanced 
at  again,  in  the  process  of  our  dispute. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  argument  of 
this  second  Query,  having  shewn  from  plain  scripture  texts,  that 
Christ  is  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  Supreme  Grod  in 
conjunction  with  the  Father ;  and  taken  off  your  exceptions : 
and  lest  this  should  seem  insufficient,  I  have  confirmed  it  further, 
from  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  antiquity,  before  the  Council 
of  Nice ;  which  is  what  yourself  appeal  to  in  the  case.  This 
article  indeed  has  hereby  been  drawn  out  into  a  disproportionate 
length ;  but  the  importance  of  it  is  a  sufficient  apology.  Were 
you  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  following  queries,  this  one, 
while  it  stands  unanswered,  would  be  enough  for  all.  But  I 
proceed. 

QUERY  III. 

Whether  the  toord  (God)  in  Scripture  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
carry  an  ambiguous  meaning^  or  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense^ 
when  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son,  in  the  same  Scripture^  and 
even  in  the  same  verse  f  See  John  i.  1. 

HEBE  you  make  answer;  that  "the  word  (Grod)  in  Scripture 
"  hath  a  relative  signification,  and  is  used  in  a  supreme  and  a 
'*  subordinate  sense."  And  you  appeal  to  Exod.  vii.  i.  ''I 
*'  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh;"  and  to  Psalm  Ixxxii.  i. 
'*  Qod  standeth  in  the  assembly  of  gods ;  judgeth  among  gods ;" 
and  you  desire  that  John  x.  34,  35,  may  be  compared ;  ''  Is  it 
*'  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  ?"  &c.  You  arc 
impatient,  I  perceive,  to  come  to  your  distinction  of  supreme 
and  subordinate,  which,  you  imagine,  clears  all  difficulties; 
and  you  will  not  stay  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  said 
first.     The  fijist  and  most  general  distinction  of  the  senses 
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of  the  word  God^  should  be  into  proper  and  improper;  after 
which  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  come  to  your  famed  distinction 
of  supreme  and  subordinate.  Dr.  Clarke  indeed  would  persuade 
us,  that  the  proper  Scripture  notion  of  God  is  dominion ;  and 
that  therefore  any  person  having  dominion,  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  notion,  truly  and  properly  God.  This  shall  be  ex- 
amined ;  but  it  wiU  be  convenient  here  to  set  down  the  Doctor's 
own  words.  ''  The  word  0€Of,  God^  has  in  Scripture^  and  in  all 
''  books  of  morality  and  religion,  a  relative  signification ;  and 
''  not,  as  in  metaphysical  books^  an  absolute  one :  as  is  evident 
''  from  the  relative  terms,  which  in  moral  writings  may  always 
''  be  joined  with  it.  For  instance,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
''  say,  mjf  Father,  my  King,  and  the  like ;  so  it  is  proper  also  to 
'^  say,  my  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  ike  universe^  and 
*'  the  like :  which  words  are  expressive  of  dominion  and  govem- 
''  ment.  But,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said,  my 
"  infinite  substance,  the  infinite  substance  oflsnrael,  or  the  like^" 
He  repeats  the  observation  (p.  290)^;  and  is  very  positive,  that 
the  word  God,  in  Scripture,  is  always  a  relative  word  of  office, 
giving  the  same  pretty  reason  for  it  as  before.  This  shall  be 
carefully  considered ;  and  the  manner  of  speaking  accounted  for, 
in  the  sequel. 

I  shall  only  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  star  is  a 
relative  word,  for  the  same  reason  with  that,  which  the  doctor 
gives  for  the  other.  For,  the  "star  of  your  God  Remphan,^ 
(Acts  vii.  43,)  is  a  proper  expression :  but,  in  the  metaphysical 
way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  luminous  substance  '*  of  your  God 
''  Bemphan.*^  So  again,  taater  is  a  relative  word ;  for  it  is 
proper  to  say,  the  water  of  Israel:  but,  in  the  metaphysical 
way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  fluid  substance  of  Israel;  the  ex- 
pression is  ^  improper.  By  parity  of  reason,  we  may  make  rela- 
tive words  almost  as  many  as  we  please.  But  to  proceed :  I 
maintain  that  dominion  is  not  the  full  import  of  the  word  God 
in  Scripture ;  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  idea^  and  a  small  part 
too ;  and  that,  if  any  person  be  called  God,  merely  on  account 

»  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Reply,  p.  284.  number,  is  supposed  to  be  intrinsic  to 
^  Compare  also  Script.  Doctr.  p.  the  thing  spoken  of,  whose  substance 
296.  alias  264.  it  is;  and  indeed,  to  be  the  thin^  itself. 


<^  It  is  very  obvious  to   perceive  Mif  substance  is  myself:  and  the  sub^ 

where  the   improj)riety  of  such  ex-  stance  of  Israel  is  Israel.    And  hence 

prcssions  lies.     Inc  word  substance^  it  comes  to  he  improper  to  join  suk* 

according  to  the  common  use  of  Ian-  stance  with  the  relative  terms,  under- 

guage,  when  used   in  the  singular  standing  it  of  any  thing  extrinsic. 
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of  (kfminum^  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  and  resemblance 
odIj  ;  and  is  not  property  God,  according  to  the  Scripture  notion 
of  it.  We  may  call  any  one  a  iinff,  who  lives  free  and  independ- 
ent, subject  to  no  man^s  will.  He  is  a  king  so  far,  or  in  some 
respect ;  though  in  many  other  respects  nothing  like  one ;  and 
therefore  not  properly  a  king.  If  by  the  same  figure  of  speech, 
by  way  of  allusion  and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  caDed  6W, 
because  resembling  God  in  one  or  more  particulars ;  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  properly  and  truly  God. 

To  enlarge  something  further  upon  this  head,  and  to  illustrate 
the  case  by  a  few  instances.  Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along 
with  the  word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  '*  his 
**  dwelling  not  with  flesh,^  Dan.  ii.  1 1.  This  part  of  the  idea  is 
applicable  to  angels  or  to  saints,  and  therefore  they  may  thus 
&r  be  reputed  Gods ;  and  are  sometimes  so  styled  in  Scripture, 
or  ecclesiastical  writings.  Another  part  of  the  complex  idea  of 
God  is  giving  orders  from  above,  and  publishing  commands  from 
heaven.  This  was  in  some  sense  applicable  to  Moses ;  who  is 
therefore  called  "  a  God  unto  Pharaoh  :*"  not  as  being  properly 
a  God  ;  but  instead  of  God,  in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling 
circumstance.  In  the  same  respect,  every  prophet,  or  apostle? 
or  even  a  minister  of  a  parish,  might  be  figuratively  called  God, 
Dominion  goes  along  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  is  a  part  of  it ; 
and  therefore  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  resembling  God  in 
that  respect,  may,  by  the  like  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  Gods : 
not  properly ;  for  then  we  might  as  properly  say,  God  David, 
God  Solomon,  or  God  Jeroboam,  as  King  David,  &c.  but  by 
way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some  imperfect  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular  respects ;  and  that 
is  all.  It  belongs  to  God,  to  receive  worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
homage.  Now,  because  the  heathen  idols  so  far  resembled  God, 
as  to  be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  &o.  therefore  they  also,  by 
the  same  figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scripture  denominated  Gods, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  declared,  in  a  proper  sense,  to 
bo  no  Gods.  The  belly  is  called  the  God  of  the  luxurious,  (Phil. 
iii.  19,)  because  some  are  as  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
bellies,  as  others  are  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  because  their 
lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  them.  This  way  of  speaking  is 
in  like  manner  grounded  on  some  imperfect  resemblance,  and 
is  easily  understood.  The  prince  of  the  devils  is  supposed, 
by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  "  God  of  this  world," 
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2  Cor.  IV.  4.  If  80,  the  reason  may  be,  either  because  the  men 
of  this  world  are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  or  that  he  has 
got  the  power  and  dominion  over  them. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  word  Gorf,  according  to  the  popular  way 
of  speaking,  has  been  applied  to  angels,  or  to  men,  or  to  things 
inanimate  and  insensible ;  because  some  part  of  the  idea  be- 
longing to  God  has  been  conceived  to  belong  to  them  also.  To 
argue  from  hence,  that  any  of  them  is  properly  God,  is  making 
the  whole  of  a  part ;  and  reasoning  fallaciously,  a  dicto  secundum 
quid,  as  the  schools  speak,  ad  dictum  simpUdter.  If  we  inquire 
carefully  into  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word,  we  shall  find, 
that  neither  dominion  singly,  nor  all  the  other  instances  of  re- 
semblance, make  up  the  idea,  or  are  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
thing  properly  God.  When  the  prince  of  Tyro  pretended  to  be 
Qt)d,  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2,)  he  thought  of  something  more  than  mere 
dominion  to  make  him  so ;  he  thought  of  strength  invincible,  and 
power  irresistible :  and  Ood  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  his 
folly  and  vanity,  not  by  telling  him  how  scanty  his  dominion 
was,  or  how  low  his  office ;  but  how  weak,  frail,  and  perishing 
his  nature  was;  that  he  was  man  only,  and  *'not  God,"  ver.  2, 9, 
and  should  surely  find  so  by  the  event.  When  the  Lycaonians 
upon  the  sight  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xiv.  1 1.) 
took  him  and  Barnabas  for  Gods,  they  did  not  think  so  much 
of  dominion,  as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human :  and  when 
the  Apostles  answered  them,  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their 
dominion  was  only  human,  or  that  their  office  was  not  divine, 
but  that  they  had  not  a  divine  nature ;  they  were  weak,  frail, 
and  feeble  men,  of  like  infirmities  with  the  rest  of  their  species, 
and  therefore  no  Gods. 

If  we  trace  the  Scripture  notion  of  one  that  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly God,  we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas; 
infinite  wisdom,  power  invincible,  all-sufficiency,  and  the  like. 
These  are  the  ground  and  foundation  of  dominion ;  which  is  but 
a  secondary  notion,  a  consequence  of  the  former :  and  it  must 
be  dominion  supreme,  and  none  else,  which  will  suit  with  the 
Scripture  notion  of  God.  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor,  a  ruler, 
a  protector,  a  lord,  or  the  like;  but  a  sovereign  Buler,  an 
almighty  Protector,  an  omniscient  and  omnipresent  Governor,  an 
eternal,  immutable,  all-sufficient  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Pro- 
tector. Whatever  falls  short  of  this  is  not  properly,  in  the 
Scripture  notion,  God ;  but  is  only  called  so  by  way  of  figure ; 
as  has  before  been  explained.     Now,  if  you  ask  me  why  the 
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LTitva  a  rriw-miE  ?*yifi*r?5cr-  kit-   Jf 
«    jTTTi>!s;r    1^  mniifp^  ii  tk  wdti 

•^Zafe.     i^rOae   l£r    Z^Sfe^i^    I*air^   JiJPiJi^ 

Jnm  T-iar  lam.  i^i^a  o^e.    r  ns^  iai3«ar  b^v  i»ai^9F  aoi 

fn#c.  T-r  mr  -<  nfsnni  "nar  "nii?  imis  ma'^TiiafciL^  mr  j?^ 
Ml*:  Kr;-::ii*f«n-  uxil  i^^ixr  ^"^i  i^  fcssn  mic*  *je*q*  lizio:  rittfc. 
•fHirrtrt  V  111*  ▼Tiiii*  *€afc  .r  juit  >:r53nr^  viisi  i*  i£ 
^iiMiiC'^ra.vui  wj^fi^m,  'mi  y\mr  ryif^zst^^  I  skt  htc  ^i*  xii£!xs>.xs 
tiw  t;;  yc^t^ar^  yinr  x7i«:fLii!js»  j»  nxun  in*TiL  &  iLss  frnzni^L  ^ 
if  M.7  tiuie  ^JUtC  ut  5ir:*3«*rL7  ->:#£  liac  ji  iinc  Sicraii**-     Sit- 

tiste  jip-jy^rii?*  'jf  -Jii%  izTLT  whl  jr^c^srr  "b^i^L  lit  aoMniti-i  ia 
mr^t^cu.*^.     A»cii*r  Goi  lAer  lin*  »  m-  Gro  .   l«£«sss%  Sfrip- 

fuA  «Bul>vr4iB»r%r  Gvl,  re*o}r&»  iano  &  &c«ii  u^i  r»  fr>l  The 
'l«MMK««  U>^j  tietv««n  uft  M.  «bei£ier  Cbxifi  be  Gcd  pevpEffH-  or 
iiii|^4#<!tf /  *o  *stIkA  :  Utt.t  n.  wiieJier  be  be  God.  •:«-  do.  Your 
Mtfttn^iiM  Uj  yrr/re  fahn  a  tai^jfdinax^  Goi  onlr.  I  «iall  look 
t$p^a$  MM  W9  tmkity  ^spimeau  against  fai§ diruuir^aDd  as  dedgned 
I//  jfff/r^f  thai  ti^  U  riot  God. 

V//11  ^Ut  A'Mu  X.  35,  56-  "  If  he  called  them  god^  unto 
'^  wli//m  t^i#5  W'/T'l  <;f  VjnA  eame,  and  the  Scriptiire  cannot  be 
*'  iff^ik^m ;  Mijr  )r#;  //f  hirn,  whr/m  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and 
'^  mmi  irit//  tb/;  worlds  Thfm  blanphemest ;  becanse  I  said,  I  am 
^^  Umi  H^m  (4  (hA  r  Vrm%i  heneo  you  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
l/tfri«t  w  ii^A  m  i\ui  nuU/rdiiuito  sense  only ;    that  is,  as  I  have 

f  M«fM  wfiAt   fir.  fi«;nri«t  him  r«r)r  nun.     Nega  Deom,  qnem  dids  dete- 

W«'ll  Mftf*''!  tijf'ti  Oi»«  Ikta/I,  "  DiM!.  rif  rioreni.  TertuU.  etmtr.  MmrAA.  c6. 
"  IImi  iloly  TfifiUy/'  ji,  178,  Ike,  Qui  nuper  se  habet  aliquem  supe- 

"    N«<|tMi    rrimi    im^kimi    i;rifniJ4  riorem,  et  tub  alterius  potestate  est ; 

iti9UiUrtt\httn  imiUtwmu  tium  n\  qwuido  \ne  neque  Uexu,  neque  magnos  rex 

lUfnuuUtr  \Umm  i?oriAurl.  imiwn  et  did  potent.  /r«ii.l.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  229. 
Mtton   Uifpn   illiiifi    vffliint.     DiviiiitAW         Unus  igitur  omniimi  Dominus  est 

NiiiHifi    tfrfultirri    turn    tiiilMt,    ut\HtU  Deuf.    Keque  enim   ilia  sublimitas 

iMiliiM.     iWfuii,  lido,  Urrmffu,  (u  vii.  |)oteiit  lialiere  consortem,  cum  sola 

\i<*,\f*,   I9iiii«  fimi  Mrltdh'nmiUNf  (|uia  omnium  teneat  potestatem.    Cypr.de 

ii«*i«  i'fiiiliitiiliiii«  tiUi  NiiiiitnuMi  inng-  /c^/.  Van.  p.  14.  Ox.  edit. 
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gaid,  not  properly  or  truly  Grod.  But  I  can  see  no  manner  of 
ground  for  this  inference  from  the  words  before  us.  Our  blessed 
Lord  had  insinuated  that  he  was  really  and  truly  God ;  but  had 
not  asserted  it  in  plain  and  express  terms :  upon  this  bare  innu- 
endo, the  Jews  charge  him  with  direct  blasphemy :  he  to  evade 
their  malice,  and  to  keep  to  the  truth,  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
that  he  meant  it  in  the  sense  which  they  apprehended.  However, 
his  discourse  being  in  general  terms,  and  not  explicit  enough  to 
found  a  charge  of  blasphemy  upon,  he  appeals  to  their  Law,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  always  blasphemy  to  make  one's 
self  Gad^  or  to  apply  the  title  of  God  even  to  mortal  men,  and 
men  inferior  to  himself,  considered  only  as  man.  This  was 
answer  sufficient  to  them  ;  who  could  not  from  his  own  expres- 
sions clearly  convict  him  of  meaning  more,  than  that  he  was  God 
in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  had  been  used.  Psalm 
Ixxxii.  6.  Nevertheless,  he  leaves  the  point  of  his  divinity  un- 
decided ;  or  rather,  still  goes  on  to  insinuate,  in  words  which 
they  could  not  directly  lay  hold  on,  the  very  thing  which  they 
charged  him  with.  This  enraged  them  so  much  the  more :  and 
therefore  they  again  ^'  sought  to  take  him,^  ver.  39.  *'  But  he 
"  escaped  out  of  their  hand."  This  interpretation  may  suffice 
to  take  off  the  force  of  your  argument.  Yet  the  words  may 
admit  of  other,  and  perhaps  better  interpretations,  consistent 
with  the  principles  which  I  here  maintain^ 

You  proceed  to  cite  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  and  argue  thus :  ^*  He  who 
*'  being  God,  calls  another  his  God,  and  is  sanctified  by  him, 
^*  must  needs  bo  God  in  a  subordinate  sense  C  that  is,  God 
improperly  so  called,  or  no  God.  To  an  old  objection,  I  might 
return  an  old  answer,  in  the  words  of  Hilary,  or  words  to  the 
same  effiict.  ''sThis  may  signify  only  his  subordination,  as  a 
*'  Son,  or  as  God  of  God,  without  any  inferiority  of  nature.  The 
^'  Father  is  his  God,  as  he  is  God  by  being  begotten  of  him."^ 
This  answer  is  direct  and  full,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
text  cited  is  meant  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  Christ  in 
his  highest  capacity.  But  if  it  be  meant,  as  ^probably  it  may, 
of  his  human  nature  only,  there  is  no  weight  in  the  objection. 

As  to  the  Son^s  being  sanctified,  I  should  hardly  have  thought 

'  See  True  Script.  Doct.  continued,  ^us  est,  quia  ex  eo  natus  in  Deum 

p.  178.     Bisterfield  oontr.  Crell.  p.  est.     HU,  de  Trin.  L  iv.  c.  35.  p. 

317.    Surenhus.  in  loc.  p.  359.  848. 

9  Ad  nativitatem  refertur ;  c»terum        ^  See  Bennet's  Discourse  on  the 

non  perimit  naturam ;  et  idcirco  Deus  Trinity,  p.  31. 33,  &c. 
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it  of  any  importance  to  the  cause,  had  it  not  been  twice  insisted 
on  by  you.  May  not  the  Father  design,  appoint,  consecrate  his 
Son,  considered  in  either  capacity,  to  the  office  of  Mediator, 
without  supposing  him  of  a  different  and  inferior  nature  to  him  ? 
Or  suppose  the  sanctifying  may  be  meant  of  the  human  nature, 
which  the  Father  has  sanctified,  by  uniting  it  to  the  Ao/09, 
what  force  will  there  remain  in  your  objection  i  Having  answered 
your  pleas  and  pretences  for  a  subordinate  God,  I  proceed  to 
shew,  that  Christ  is  not  called  God  in  a  subordinate  or  improper 
sense,  but  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  as  high  a  sense,  as  the  Father 
himself  is  so  styled. 

I.  Because  he  is  called  the  Jehovah^  which  is  a  word  of  absolute 
signification,  and  is  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  one  true  God. 

»  He  is,  very  probably,  called  Jehovah^  Luke  i.  16,  17.  **  Many 
"  shall  he''  (viz.  John  the  Baptist)  **  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
"  and  he  shall  go  before  him."  The  Doctor  owns  that,  in  strict- 
ness of  construction,  the  words  {the  Lord  their  God)  must  be 
understood  of  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  is  Lord  God,  or 
JehofXih  Eloim^  which  comes  to  the  same. 

He  is  likewise  called  the  ''  Lord  God  of  the  Prophets,"^  as  ap- 
pears from  Bev.  xxii.  6.  compared  with  ver.  16.  of  the  same 
chapter.  This  may  bo  further  confirmed  by  comparing  the  texts 
following : 

Of  old  hast  tliou  laid  the  foundation  of  ^  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
tbo  earth,  Ps.  di.  15,  &c.  Addressed  to  ,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  Hcb.  i. 
tho  Jehovah.  10. 

And   the   Ix>rd   (Jehovah)   said   unto        1  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which   was 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price    spoken,  &c.  Matth.  xxvii.  9,  10. 
that  I  was  prised  at  of  them,  Zech.  xi.  ' 

13.  ! 

They  shall  look  on  me  (Jehovah  speak-  j  Another  Scripture  saith.  They  shall 
ing  by  tho  prophet)  whom  they  have  look  on  him  (Jesus  Christ)  whom  they 
pierced,  Zech.  xii.  10.  >  have  pierced,  John  xix.  37. 

Tho  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  tho  I  ^  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil. 
wUdomoss,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  demess^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord^ 
Lord,  (Jehovah,;  Is.  xl.  3. 

Tho  Lord  said — I  will  have  mercy  on 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them 
by  tho  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  Hos.  i. 
6,7. 

*  See  tliis  text  excellently  defended  and  illustrated  in  True  Scripture  Doctrine  conti- 
nued, p.  13a,  133,  «tc.  See  also  my  Sermons,  Serm.  VI.  vol.  ii.  p.  no  of  this  edition. 

k  See  Suronhusii  Conciliation,  in  loc.  p.  600. 

I  Surenhus.  in  loc.  p.  380. 

m  Surenhus.  in  Matt.  iii.  3.  p.  307.  I  refer  to  this  author,  to  obviate  the  pretence, 
that  these  texts  might  be  understood  only  by  way  of  aooommodation. 


Mark  i.  3. 

is  bom   in   the  city  of  David  a 

Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,  Luke 
ii.  II. 
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I  have  produced  the  texts  again,  in  order  to  take  notice  of  the 
very  peculiar  way  which  you  have  of  evading.  It  is  your  avowed 
principle,  that  Christ  is  not  Jehyoah  in  his  own  Person  (p.  24. 
and  elsewhere;)  and  that  the  Person  called  Jehovah  is  the 
Father  only.  What  then  must  be  said  to  these  texts,  which  are 
so  very  plain  and  express  to  the  contrary ;  insomuch  that  "  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  owns,  that  the  name  '*  Jehovah  is  given  to  that 
'^  visible  Person  (meaning  Christ)  who  appeared  as  representing 
"  the  Person  of  the  invisible  God  ?"  Ho  does  not  say,  it  was 
given  to  the  Person  represented  only,  but  to  the  Person  repre- 
senting also ;  which  you  seem  to  deny.  But  you  confound  your- 
self with  your  ^'own  comment  upon  Hos.  i.  7.  ^^  Jehovah  would — 
**  save  them  by  Jehovah  their  God ;)"  "that  is,*^  say  you,  "  that 
*'  Jehovah  himself  would  save  them,  but  not  in  his  own  Person.** 
Well  then,  it  is  by  another  Person^  which  Person  the  text  ex- 
pressly calls  Jehovah, 

Upon  Zech.  xii.  jo.  compared  with  John  xix.  37.  you  comment 
thus,  (p.  26.)  ''  The  sufferings  of  Christ  might  well  be  called  the 
*'  sufferings  of  Jehovah^  being  pierced  in  effigy  in  his  Son,  who  is 
"  the  express  image  of  his  Person.'*  What  a  fanciful  turn  is  here* 
merely  to  elude  the  force  of  plain  Scripture.  Say  rather,  that 
since  Christ  is  the  effigies,  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  he 
might  justly  bo  called  Jehovah^  which  indeed  he  is,  as  well  as  the 
Father.  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  so  clear  and  indisputable  a 
point.  What  you  hint,  that  the  Father  and  Son  cannot  both  be 
Jehovah^  or,  as  you  express  it,  one  individual  being,  meaning  one 
person,  is  hardly  deserving  notice;  because  it  is  nothing  but 
playing  with  the  word  individual,  and  disputing  against  nobody : 
either  take  the  word  in  our  sense  of  it,  or  pretend  not  that  you 
oppose  us.  It  has  been  observed  above,  that  antiquity  is  every 
where  full  and  express  in  this  matter;  never  questioning,  but 
constantly  asserting,  that  the  Son  is  Jehovah  ;  and  so  called,  in 
Scripture,  in  his  own  Person,  and  in  his  own  right,  as  coessential 
Son  of  Gt)d.  The  next  thing  which  I  have  to  observe,  is,  that 
Jehovah  is  a  word  of  absolute  signification.  The  relative  terms 
do  not  suit  with  it,  as  with  the  other.  We  do  not  road,  my 
Jehovah^  or  your  Jehovah^  or  the  Jehovah  of  I»raelf  as  is  perti- 
nently remarked  by  a  learned  p  gentleman ;  and  the  same  gentle- 

n  Reply,  p.  163.  P  The  True  Script.  Doct.  of  the 

'*  Page  25.  Trin.  continued,  p.  134. 
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man  observes,  that  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  Ocos,  or  God: 
from  whence  we  may  just  take  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  word 
&€os,  or  Gorf,  in  Scripture,  is  not  always,  perhaps  very  rarely,  a 
mere  relative  word.  That  Jehofcah  is  a  word  of  absolute  signifi- 
cation, expressing  God,  as  he  is,  may  be  proved  both  from 
9  Scripture  itself  and  the  ''authorities  of  the  best  critics  in  this 
case.  What  you  have  to  object  against  it  shall  be  here  examined 
with  all  convenient  brevity.  ^  You  make  the  import  of  the  name 
JehoxKih  to  be,  giving  being  to  (i.  e.  performing)  his  promises. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  you  slip  over  Exod.  iii.  14, 15, 
which  might  probably  give  us  the  most  light  into  the  matter,  and 
choose  to  found  all  your  reasonings  upon  Exod.  vi.  2,  3,  &e.,  an 
obscure  place,  on  which  you  have  made  almost  as  obscure  a 
comment.  The  words  are,  '^  I  am  the  Lord,  {Jehovah :)  and  I 
^^  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
^^  name  of  Gh>d  Almighty,  {El  Shaddai^)  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
*^  was  I  not  known  to  them.*" 

You  do  not,  I  presume,  so  understand  this  text,  as  if  this  was 
the  first  time  that  Gh>d  revealed  himself  by  the  name  Jehovah  : 
that  he  had  done  before,  Exod.  iii.  14,  and  even  long  before  that^ 
to  Abram,  Gen.  xv.  7,  and  Abram  had  addressed  him,  under  that 
name,  sooner.  Gen.  xv.  2,  nay,  it  may  be  run  up  yet  higher,  even 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  Gen.  iv.  i.^ 

Your  meaning  therefore,  I  suppose,  must  be,  that  God  had 
given  many  instances  of  his  power  before,  conformable  to  his 
name  El  Shaddai :  but  now,  he  was  to  give  them  instances  of 
his  veracity  and  constancy  in  performing  promises,  conformable 
to  his  name  Jehovah.  This,  I  think,  either  is  or  should  be  your 
sense  of  this  obscure  passage.  That  it  is  not  the  true  sense  of 
the  place  is  next  to  be  shewn. 

I.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  strained  and  remote  interpretation. 
The  primary  signification  of  Jehovah  is  Bemg,  by  your  own  con- 

4  See  this  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  may  be  solved  by  a  prolepsis.  Com,  in 

the  Considerations  on  Mr.Whiston's  Exod,  iii.  15.    To  which  it  is  Buffi- 

History.     Pref.  p.  loi.  dent  to  answer,  that  it  may  be  other- 

'  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  wise ;  and  that  it  is  highly  improba- 

second  iNurt  of  the  Considerations,  by  ble,  that  Moses,  who  was  particularly 

the  same  author,  p.  2,  3,  and  referred  careful  not  to  introduce  the  name  of 

to  in  True  Scripture  Doctrine  con-  Abraham  and  Sarah  before  the  proper 

tinned,  p.  133,  134.  time,  should  not  be  as  careful  in  re- 

"  Pkin^  19.  spect  of  a  more  venerable  name^  the 

<  M.  Le  Clcrc  thinks  that  all  this  name  of  God  himself. 
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fossion,  and  as  all  know,  that  know  any  thing :  and  the  most  ob- 
vious reason  of  the  name  is,  that  God  is  Being  itidf^  necessarily 
existing,  independent,  immutable,  always  the  same ;  according 
to  that  of  Mai.  iii.  6,  ''  I  am  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  I  change 
'^  not.'^  After  this,  in  the  natural  order,  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  fountain  of  being,  or  giving  being  to  all  other  things :  so 
that  this  seems  but  a  secondary  notion  of  JehovcJi.  Yours  is 
more  remote  still :  it  is  giving  being^  not  to  the  world,  to  angels, 
or  to  men,  but  to  words  and  promises ;  that  is,  fufilling  them. 
And  this  metaphorical  sense^  of  giving  being^  you  would  put  upon 
us,  for  the  proper  and  special  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  ex- 
pressing Being.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  strained  and  far- 
fetched i 

2.  The  reason  which  you  assign  for  this  interpretation  is  as 
lame  as  the  interpretation  itself.  Ood,  it  seems,  was  now 
coming  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  and  therefore 
reminds  his  people  of  the  name  Jehovah^  as  importing  one 
faithful  and  punctual  to  his  word.  But  what  if  Jehovah  should 
import  one  eternal  and  immutable  God,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever;  might  not  the  consideration  thereof 
be  very  proper  to  raise  in  men's  minds  the  greatest  confi- 
dence and  assurance  imaginable,  that  he  should  never  fail 
of  his  word  ? 

3  Besides,  what  account  will  you  give  of  many  other  places 
of  Scripture,  where  God  reminds  his  people,  that  he  is 
Jehovah,  and  where  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  promises 
or  the  like  ? 

Thus,  in  this  very  chapter,  Exod.  vi.  29 ;  **  I  am  the  Lord, 
^'  {Jehovah  ;)  speak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all  that 
''  I  say  unto  thee.^^  Again ;  *'  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I 
''  will  execute  judgment :  I  am  Jdiovah^  Exod.  xii.  12.   "  None 

"  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him 1 

''  am  Jehovah^'  Lev.  xviii.  6.  •'  I  am  the  Lord,  {Jehovah  :)  that 
''  is  my  name;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
**  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images,*"  Is.  xlii.  8.  "Many 
more  places  of  like  nature   might  be  cited;    but  I  choose   to 


"  Mods.  Le  Clerc,  upon  the  place,  bellians.      But  that  author  and  his 

endeavours  by  quirk  and  subtilty  to  manner  are  well  known,  and  with 

turn  several  passages,  wherein    the  what  bias  he  writes.    The  very  in- 

Jehovah  is  mentioned,  to  one  par-  stances  which  he  brings  are  enough 

ticular  sense,  in  favour   of  the  Sa-  to  confute  him. 
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refer  you  to  a  concordance  for  them.  What  I  intend  from 
them  is  this ;  that  if  yours  be  the  true  account  of  the  special 
import  of  the  name  Jehovah^  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  sense 
or  pertinency  in  those,  or  other  frequent  repetitions  of  it.  But 
understanding  the  word  as  it  has  been  generally  understood 
by  persons  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  all  is  clear, 
pertinent,  and  consistent. 

But,  you  will  say,  why  then  does  God  so  particularly  take 
notice,  that  by  his  name  Jehovah  he  was  not  known  to  Abraham^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?  Exod.  vi.  3.  Did  not  they  know  him,  and 
worship  him,  as  the  true,  eternal,  independent,  immutable  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things !  Yes,  certainly  they  did,  and  under  the 
name  Jehovah  too ;  and  probably  understood  the  import  of  it. 
The  most  probable  solution  of  the  whole  difiiculty  is  this  j  that 
the  words,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  ought  to  be  understood 
by  way  of  interrogation,  thus :  But  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I 
not  also  known  unto  them!  that  great  and  venerable  name, 
which  expresses  more  than  El  Shaddai^  or  any  other  name,  and 
which  1  have  chosen  for  my  memorial  to  all  generations ! 

If  you  please  to  consult  the  critics,  you  will  find  this  interpre- 
tation supported  by  such  reasons  as  will  bear  examining. 
It  has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the  Greek 
writers  read  the  words,  Kai  rh  Svo\xiL  jjlov,  Kv/9to9,  ibrj\<aaa  aifTol^ ; 
'that  is,  "  My  name,  Jehovah,  I  made  known  unto  them  ;*"  which 
interpretation  is  likewise  favoured  by  the  Arabic  version. 
This  at  least  we  may  say ;  that  from  a  passage  so  obscure,  and 
capable  of  several  constructions,  no  certain  argument  can  bo 
drawn,  for  the  special  import  of  the  word  Jehovah^  in  opposition 
to  the  best  critics  in  the  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Now,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument,  since  it  appears 
that  Christ  is,  in  his  own  proper  Person,  called  Jehovah^  a  word 
of  absolute  signification,  expressing  the  Divine  nature  or  essence, 
it  must  follow,  that  he  is  God,  strictly  so  called,  and  not  in  the 
relative  or  improper  sense,  as  is  pretended. 

This  will  appear  further,  if  it  be  considered  that  Jehovah  is  the 
incommunicable  name  of  the  one  true  God.  This  may  be 
proved  from  y  several  texts,  which  I  shall  only  point  to  in  the 

«  Ju8l.  Martyr  reads,  TA  ivofid  fiov  t  Exod.  iii.  14,  15.     Deut.  xxvi. 

oU  i^Xaxra  avrois.  Dial,  p.  266.  Jebb.  IJ,  18.     Psal.  Ixxxiii.  18.     Is.  xlii.  8. 

vid.  Gen.  xxxii.   29.   comp.    Pseud.  Uosea  xii.  5. 
Atbanas.  torn.  ii.  p.  499,  503,  505. 
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margin ;  referring  you  to  'a  learned  author,  who  has  abundantly 
made  good  the  assertion.  I  may  remark,  that  this  and  the 
foregoing  observation  serve  to  support  and  confirm  each  other: 
for  if  Jehovah  signify  the  eternal,  immutable  God,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  name  is  incommunicable,  since  there  is  but  one  Ood ; 
and  if  the  name  be  incommunicable,  then  Jehowih  can  signify 
nothing  but  that  one  God  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only,  it  is 
applied.  And  if  both  these  parts  be  true,  and  it  be  true  like- 
wise that  this  name  is  applied  to  Ohrist,  the  consequence  is 
irresistible,  that  Christ  is  the  same  one  God;  not  the  same 
Person  with  the  Father,  to  whom  also  the  name  Jehovah  is 
attributed,  but  the  same  subsiatiee,  the  same  Being ;  in  a  word, 
the  same  Jehovah ;  thus  revealed  to  be  more  Persons  than  one. 
So  much  for  my  first  argument,  to  prove  that  the  word  GW, 
when  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son,  in  Scripture,  does  not  bear 
a  double  meaning,  one  proper,  and  the  other  improper ;  but  is 
to  be  understood  in  one  and  the  same  true  and  proper  sense  in 
respect  of  both. 

2.  My  second  argument  for  it  shall  be  from  John  i.  i.  pur- 
suant to  the  words  of  the  Query.  ''  In  the  beginning  was  the 
"  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God^ 
ver.  I.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,"  fcc.  ver.  3.  Here  we 
find  the  Son  expressly  called  Crod;  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  in  a  proper  or  improper  sense.  The  circumstances  of 
the  place  must  determine  us  in  this  inquiry.  Here  arc  three 
marks  to  direct  us  how  to  form  a  judgment,  i .  The  word  ©€09, 
Crody  is  used  in  a  proper  sense  in  the  ver}'  same  verse.  2.  The 
Word  was  Ood  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  before  the  creation. 
3.  The  work  of  creation  is  attributed  to  him. 

I  say,  first,  the  word  Gcdf,  God,  is  once  used,  in  a  proper 
sense,  in  the  very  same  verse.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  the 
pretended  relative  sense  is  only  an  improper  and  figurative  sense 
of  the  word  God,  according  to  the  Scripture  notion  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  certainly,  that  cannot  bo  the  meaning  of  it  here,  being 
applied  to  the  Father,  who,  without  dispute,  is  properly  God- 
Besides,  that  since  0€o$  in  the  Septuagint  is  frequently  the 
rendering  of  Jehovahy  as  you  may  readily  see  by  turning  to 
Trommius's  Concordance ;  and  since  St.  John  himself  follows 
that  rendering,  as  you  may  observe  by  comparing  John  vi.  45. 

z  Second  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Montamsm,  p.  5,  &c. 
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with  Is.  liv.  13,  we  may  reasonably  think  that  6  0€o$,  in  the 
text,  is  of  the  same  signification  with  Jehmik :  which  is  a  further 
proof,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  absolutely,  and  not  relatively, 
as  you  term  it,  or  as  I,  improperly.  If  therefore  the  word  0€O5. 
God,  be  once  used  by  St.  John  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
how  can  we  imagine,  that  inunediately  after,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  he  should  use  the  same  word  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  of  the  former  ?  You  remark,  that  ''  the  article  is 
'*  prefixed  before  Qcd;,  in  an  absolute  construction,  when  spoken 
"  of  the  Father ;  but  omitted  when  predicated  of  the  Aoyc^y." 
But  if  the  want  of  the  article  be  sufiicient  to  prove  that  Gcos, 
Gody  when  applied  to  the  Word,  is  of  a  different  meaning ;  by 
the  same  argument  you  might  prove  that  the  same  word,  Qcbs, 
without  an  article,  in  no  less  than  four  places  more  of  this 
chapter,  (ver.  6.  12.  13.  18.)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  one 
true  God,  1  cannot  help  thinking  a  remark  trifling,  which 
signifies  so  little,  as  either  to  prove  too  much,  or  to  prove 
nothing.  Could  you  shew  that  €>€bs,  without  the  article,  was 
always  taken  in  a  relative  or  improper  sense,  you  would  do 
something.  All  that  you  attempt  to  shew  is,  that  6  0€O9  is  no 
where,  in  the  New  Testament,  predicated  of  the  Word  in  an 
absolute  construction.  And  what  if  it  is  not!  then  it  is  not: 
for  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  it.  G^os  without  the  article,  in 
many  places,  confessedly  means  as  much  as  0€O9  with  the 
article ;  which  is  enough  for  our  purpose.  Or,  admitting  that 
there  is  some  reason  and  significancy  in  it,  that  the  Son  is  not 
styled  6  &€bs  in  an  absolute  construction,  but  that  the  title  is 
generally  reserved  to  the  Father,  as  the  title  6  UaTrjp ;  all  that 
it  signifies  is,  that  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  emi- 
nently  distinguished  by  an  article ;  but  not  that  the  addition,  or 
the  omission,  of  an  article  makes  any  alteration  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  0€($9.  You  say,  that  ''three  of  the  most  learned 
"  Ante-Nicene  Greek  Fathers  insist  upon  this  remark  about  the 
''article;  ^Clemens  of  Alexandria,  ^Origen,  and  cEusebius." 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p.  558.  God  (and  not  the   Devil)  was   the 

ed.  Ox,    Clemens  does  not  make  nia  author  of  conjugal  procreation ;  for 

remark  on  John  i.  i,  nor  does  he  which  he  cites  Gen.  iv.  35.  observing, 

mention,  that  the  Article  is  put  to  that  Bc^r  in  that  place  has  the  article 

distinguish  the  Father's  supereminent  6  before  it ;  and  therefore  must  be 

dignity  of  nature  above  the  Son ;  as  understood  of  the  true  God,  the  n-ovro- 

your  reader,  or  perhaps  yourself,  might  Kpar^p.  By  the  very  same  rule,  Christ 

imagine.      His  design   was  only  to  must  be  true  God,  in  the  same  scnst;, 

prove,  against  Tatian,  that  the  true  according  to  Clemens.    He  is  6  ecor. 
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But  what  do  they  gather  from  it,  or  what  do  they  mean  by  it ! 
Do  they  mean  that  the  Son  is  not  Ood  in  the  proper  sense  ?  No- 
thing like  it.  Do  they  mean  that  the  article  can  never  be 
properly  applied  when  the  Son  is  spoken  of,  or  that  the  Scripture 
observes  it  as  an  invariable  rule?  That  does  not  appear,  but 
rather  the  contrary :  for  they  understood  many  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  Ocd;  occurs  with  the  article,  of  Christ,  as  may 
appear,  in  some  measure,  from  the  texts  before  laid  down  ;  and 
might  be  more  amply  set  forth  by  other  evidence,  were  any 
needful  in  so  clear  a  case. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the  title  of  6  06^;,  being 
understood  in  the  same  sense  with  Airr66€Oi,  was,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  generally  reserved  to  the  Father,  as  the  distinguishing 
personal  character  of  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And 
this  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Father's  prerogative,  as  Father.  But  as  it  might  also  signify 
any  Person  who  is  truly  and  essentially  God,  it  might  properly 
be  applied  to  the  Son  too:  and  it  is  so  applied  sometimes, 
though  not  so  often  as  it  is  to  the  Father.  However,  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  while  to  dispute  this  point.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  all  is,  that  <^the  Father  is  absolutely  and  eminently 
styled  6  0edf ,  as  the  fountain  of  all ;  the  Son,  Ocds,  God  of  God ; 
which  is  suflScient  to  our  purpose.  You  observe,  (p.  42,)  that 
the  LXXII  have  0c Js  without  the  article,  whei^ever  mention  is 
made  of  God,  in  what  you  call  the  subordinate  sense.  '  The 
inference  I  should  draw  from  thence  is,  that  when  0€os  has  tho 
article  prefixed,  the  supreme  God  is  meant  thereby.  By  this 
rule,  if  the  concurrent  sense  of  tho  Ante-Nicene  writers  be  of 
any  force  or  weight  with  you,  our  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
For  they  apply  innumerable  texts,  wherein  0€Js  occurs  with  the 
article,  to  our  Saviour  Christ.  But  if  you  slight  their  authori- 
ties, yet  I  presume  you  will  be  concluded  by  tho  inspired  writers, 


See  p.  72,  13a,  251,  273,  436,  833 ;  servation  than  to  prove,  against  Mar- 
aud likewise  6  iravroKpartap,  p.  277.  cellus,  that  the  A6yos  is  a  distinct 
See  also  p.  148, 647.  real  Person ;    and    not    the  Father 

^  In  Job.  p.  46.    Origen  means  no  himself, 

more  than  that  the  Father  is  Avt66€os,  ^  See  this  more  fullv  explained  and 

God  unoriginated ;  the  Son,  God  of  illustrated  in   Dr.  Fiades^s  Body  of 

God.  Divinity,  vol.  i.  p.  383,  &c.  and  397, 

«^  Eccl.  Theol.  1.  ii.  c.  17.     Eusc-  &c. 
bins  makes  no  further  use  of  the  ob- 
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who  apply  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  Geo; 
with  the  article,  to  our  blessed  Lord.     Compare 
Numb.  xxi.  5,  6,  7.  I  i  Cor.  x.  9. 

Isa.  xlv.  S2,  23.  I  «Rom.  xiv.  11.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice  of  one  pretence  more  you 
have,  for  the  subordinate  sense  of  Qeos,  in  John  i.  1 .  You  word 
it  thus,  (p.  41.)  **  He  who  is  God,  and  at  the  same  time  is  toith 
**  God  who  begat  Him,  must  needs  be  God  in  a  different  mean- 
**  ing ;  unless  the  same  Go^  could  be  toith  himself^''  &c.  To  this 
it  is  readily  answered,  that  being  mth  God  is  the  same  as  being 
with  the  Father,  (compare  1  John  i.  2,)  who  is  God,  and  eminently 
so  styled^  as  being  first  in  order ^.  If  he  were  not  always  with 
him,  and  inseparable  from  him,  he  could  not  be  God  in  a  proper 
sense.  Qod  and  God,  or  God  of  Gx)d,  supposes  two  Persons ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  of  the 
Son'^s  being  with  himself.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate 
your  exceptions,  I  now  proceed  in  the  proof  of  my  position. 
The  Word  is  here  (John  i.  1 .)  said  to  have  been  God  in  the 
beginning ;  that  is,  be/ore  the  creation  ;  from  whence  it  is  further 
probable,  that  he  is  God  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  This 
circumstance  may  at  least  be  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  the 
relative  sense,  which  you  contend  for,  is  not  applicable.  He 
could  have  no  relation  to  the  creatures  before  they  were  made  ; 
no  dominion  over  them  when  they  were  not :  and  therefore  could 
not  be  God  in  the  sense  of  dominion  or  office.  But  what  most  of 
all  demonstrates  the  Word  to  be  here  called  God  in  the  proper 
pense  is,  tliat  the  creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Creation  is  an  indisputable  mark  of  the  one  true  God;  the 
s  distinguishing  character  by  which  he  was  to  be  known,  and  for 
which  he  was  to  be  reverenced  above  all  Gods ;  and  on  ^account 
of  which  he  claims  to  himself  all  homage,  worship,  and  adoration. 
But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  and 


*  Vid.  Surenhus.  Conciliation,  p.  in  the  same  sense  as  Adam  was.     1 

511.  use  not  the  similitude,  as  if  it  would 

'  There    is    no    inconsistency    in  answer  in  other  respects ;  but  it  may 

admitting  a  priority  of  order,  and  yet  serve  so  far  to  illustrate  mv  meaning ; 

denying  the  Son  to  be  God  in  a  sub-  which  is  sufficient.     SeeEacposit.  Fid. 

ordinate  or  improper  sense.    There  attributed  to  Justin.   Mart.  p.  293. 

was  a  priority  of  order  in  respect  of  Sylb.  ed. 

Adam  and  Seth ;  and  yet  Seth  was  K  Jerem.  x.  11. 

not  man  in  a  subordinate  sense,  but  ^  Rev.  iv.  10,  11. 
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therefore  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present.  I  must  not  forget  to 
add,  that,  besides  what  I  have  here  iirged^  by  virtue  also  of  what 
hath  been  proved  under  Query  the  first,  I  may  come  at  my 
conclusion.  For  no  question  can  be  made  but  that  the  Ward 
is  called  God,  by  St.  John^  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  nominal 
God  can  pretend  to.  And  therefore,  since  he  is  not  excluded 
with  the  nominal  Gods,  he  is  included  and  comprehended  in  the 
one  Supreme  Gk>d ;  and  consequently  is  coetemal  and  coessontial 
with  the  Father.  Enough  hath  been  said  in  vindication  of  the 
argument  contained  in  this  Query ;  and  so  now  I  return  it  upon 
you,  standing  in  full  force^  and  expecting  a  more  complete  and 
more  satisfactory  answer. 


QUERY  IV. 

Whether^  supposing  the  Scripture-notion  of  God  to  be  no  more  than 
that  of  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  or  whatever 
it  be,  the  admitting  of  another  to  be  Author  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  be  not  admitting  another  God,  contrary  to  the  texts 
before  cited  from  Isaiah,  and  also  to  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xlviii.  ii,  where 
he  declares,  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another  f 

YOUR  answer  is,  (p.  42.)  "  Supposing  the  revealed  sense  of 
'*  the  word  God,  to  imply  dominion,  and  that  he  is  the  Author 
'*  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the  admitting  a  second  Persofiy 
''  distinct  from  the  one  supreme  God,  to  be  Author  and  Governor, 
"  doth  by  no  means  contradict  the  passages  cited  from  Isaiah, 
"  or  any  other,  or  introduce  two  Gods,  viz.  two  supreme  Beings 
*'  or  Persons."  Give  me  leave  to  produce  the  text«  of  Isaiah 
once  more,  and  to  place  others  in  an  opposite  column  to  them, 
only  mutatis  mutandis,  putting  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe 
instead  of  the  word  God;  which,  with  you,  amounts  to  the 
same. 


I  am  the  I/onl,  and  thero  is  none  else, 
there  is  no  Author  and  Governor  qf  the 
universe  beside  me,  Isa.  xlv.  5. 

Is  there  an  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
universe  beside  me  ?  yea,  there  is  no 
Author,  &c.  Isa.  xliv.  8. 


The  Word  was  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  John  i.  i. 

Christ  came,  who  is  over  aU,  Author 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  blessed  for 
ever,  Rom.  ix.  5. 


I  hope  you  see  plainly  how  the  texts  in  the  two  opposite 
columns  confront  and  contradict  each  other;  and  that  two 
Authors  and  Governors  of  the  universe,  whom  you  suppose  two 
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distinct  separate  Beings,  are  as  plainly  hoo  Gods,  as  if  it  were 
said  so  in  terms.  For  indeed  there  is  no  difference  more  than 
that  of  putting  the  definition  for  the  thing  defined.  But  you 
have  an  evasion  after,  that  they  are  not  two  sujyreme  Beings. 
And  what  if  they  are  not  ?  Are  they  not  still  two  Authors  and 
Governors  of  the  Universe?  and  is  not  every  such  Author  and 
Governor^  by  your  own  account,  a  God?  This  pretence  then 
comes  too  late.  Or  admitting  that  supreme  must  be  added 
to  Author  and  Governor,  to  make  a  true  definition  of  God,  then 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  without  supreme,  is  not 
sufficient  to  denominate  a  person  God ;  and  so  you  ungod  the 
second  Person  ;  and  what  you  gave  with  one  hand,  you  take 
away  with  the  other. 

What  you  should  have  said  is,  (for  it  is  what  you  really 
mean,)  that  there  are  ttvo  Gods;  one  supreme,  and  the  other 
subordinate :  which  being  a  proposition  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
texts  of  Isaiah,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to 
aU  antiquity,  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  care  to  speak  it  at  length. 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  expose  this  notion  of  two  Gods, 
one  supreme,  and  the  other  inferior;  and  have  shewn  it  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unscriptural.  I  may  add,  that  if  there 
really  be  two  Gods  (supreme  and  inferior)  in  the  proper  scrip- 
tural sense  of  the  word,  the  good  Fathers  of  the  throe  first 
centuries  argued  against  the  heathen  Polytheism  upon  a  very 
false  principle,  and  died  martyrs  for  an  error ;  the  angel  in  the 
Revelations  may  seem  to  have  imposed  upon  St.  John  with 
an  erroneous  maxim,  Rev.  xix.  lo,  our  Saviour^s  answer  to  tho 
devil  to  have  been  defective,  and  not  pertinent,  Luke  iv.  8,  and 
the  many  declarations  of  the  Unity,  scattered  through  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  unintelligible  and  insignificant.  But  this  shall 
be  more  distinctly  explained  when  I  come  to  the  argument  con- 
cerning worship. 

Here  let  me  only  ask  you,  where  does  the  Scripture  give  you 
the  least  intimation  of  two  true  Gods  i  Where  does  it  furnish 
you  with  any  ground  for  the  distinction  of  a  sovereign  and 
an  inferior  Deity?  What  foundation  can  you  find  for  adding 
supreme  wherever  the  Scripture  says  absolutely  there  is  but  one 
God  i  You  are  apt  to  complain  of  us  for  adding  to  the  text, 
and  for  pretending  to  speak  plainer  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
dictated ;  why  do  you  add  here,  without  any  warrant !  If  the 
sacred  writers  intended  to  limit  the  sense  by  supreme^  why  could 
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not  tbey,  in  ono  place  at  least  among  niany,  have  said  so,  and 
have  told  it  us  as  plainly  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  you  do  i  I  argue 
indeed  here  ad  hominem  only ;  and  let  it  have  just  as  much 
force  with  you,  as  the  same  way  of  arguing,  when  you  take  it  up 
in  your  turn,  ought  to  have  with  us.  But  further ;  what  account 
can  you  give  of  your  leaving  room  for  inferior  Deities,  when  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  the  drift,  scope,  and  design  of  the  Scripture 
seems  plainly  to  have  been  to  exclude  not  other  Supremes 
only,  or  other  independent  Deities,  (which  few  have  been  weak 
enough  to  suppose,)  but  other  lesser,  inferior,  and  dependent 
Divinities?  Besides,  God  has  declared  that  **he  will  not  give 
**  his  glory  to  another,"  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xlviii.  1 1 .  This  you  say  ''  has 
"  no  diflBculty."  How  so,  I  beseech  you !  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
great  difficulty  in  your  scheme.  You  add,  that  "  his  glory  is, 
*'  his  being  the  one  supreme  independent  cause  and  original  of 
'*  all  things  or  beings."  Now  I  thought  it  was  his  peculiar 
glory  to  be  truly  Gody  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  exclusive 
of  other  Gods.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  what  the  ono  God  inculcates 
and  insists  upon  very  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
discovers  himself  to  be  a  jealous  God,  and  looks  upon  it  as  the 
highest  indignity  to  have  any  admitted  as  paHners  and  sharers 
with  him.  All  acts  of  worship,  all  homage,  service,  adoration, 
and  sacrifice,  he  claims,  he  challenges  as  his  due,  and  due  to  him 
only,  and  that  because  he  onl^  is  God.  Now  put  the  case 
of  anotfier  God^  another  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe ; 
that  other  will  have  a  share,  and  divide,  though  unequally,  with 
him  in  glory.  Was  this  then  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 
**  I  will  not  give  all  my  glory  to  another?^'  I  will  have  the 
greater  share  in  every  thing  ?  How  consistent  might  this  be  with 
the  worship  of  inferior  Deities,  or  with  the  rankest  Polytheism  ! 
For  many  of  the  Pagans  themselves  paid  their  highest  veneration 
to  the  one  supreme  God ;  only  they  defiled  his  worship  with  a 
multitude  of  inferior  Deities ;  they  gave  not  God  the  sole  glory, 
but  admitted  others  as  sharers  and  partners  with  him.  You 
add,  that  **  whatever  divine  honour  is  justly  given  to  any  other, 
''  redounds  ultimately  to  the  glory  of  him,  who  commanded  it  to 
"  be  given." 

But  what  if  God,  who  best  knows  what  redounds  to  his  gloiy, 
has  already  and  beforehand  engrossed  all  divine  honour  to  him- 
self, as  being  the  only  God,  and  the  sole  Author  and  Governor  of 
the  universe  ?  then  all  others  are  precluded  from  receiving  any 
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divine  honour;  and  there  is  no  more  room  left  for  God's  com- 
manding it,  than  there  is  for  his  confronting  and  contradicting 
himself.  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  worship. 
I  shall  close  this  article  with  Grotius's  comment  upon  the  text 
which  we  have  been  considering.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  says 
he,  >"That  God  will  take  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  give 
"  that  name,  which  belongs  to  him,  to  Bel,  Nebo,  Merodach 
"  and  others,  which  by  nature  are  no  Gods.'** 

QUERY  V. 

Whether  Dr,  darkens  pretence^  that  the  authority  of  Father  and 
Son  being  one^  though  they  are  tioo  distinct  Beings,  makes  thenh 
not  to  be  tioo  Gods,  as  a  king  upon  the  throne^  and  his  son  ad- 
ministering  the  father's  government,  are  not  two  kingSy  be  not 
trifling  and  inconsistent  ?  For  if  the  king's  son  be  not  a  king, 
he  cannot  truly  be  called  king ;  if  he  is^  then  there  are  two 
kings.  80  if  the  Son  be  not  God  in  the  Scripture-notion  of 
Ood,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  God  ;  and  then  how  is  the  Doctor 
consistent  tcith  Scripture^  or  unth  himself?  But  if  the  Son  be 
truly  God,  there  are  tuxt  Gods  upon  the  Doctor's  hypothesis^  as 
plainly  as  that  one  and  one  are  ttco :  and  so  all  the  texts  of 
Isaiah  cited  above,  besides  others,  stand  full  and  dear  agaitist 
the  Doctor'^s  notion. 

YOU  trust,  it  seems,  that  ''  upon  a  second  consideration  of 
"  this  fifth  Query,  the  objector  himself  will  not  think  it  very 
*^  pertinent  or  conclusive."  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for  your 
being  so  sanguine  upon  it.  For  as  an  argument  so  plain  and 
strong  needs  not  so  much  as  a  second  consideration ;  so  if  the 
objector  were  to  consider  it  ever  so  often,  he  could  not  but 
think  it  to  be,  as  he  finds  it,  both  very  pertinent  and  very 
conclusive.  You  add,  that  ''  he  will  not  ask  a  second  time, 
"  whether  one  divine  Person  exercising  the  authority  of  another, 
"  to  whom  he  is  subordinate,  and  by  whom  he  is  sent,  proves 
"  that  the  two  Persons  are  two  Gods." 

But  let  me  entreat  you,  in  a  subject  of  this  importance,  not  to 
trifle  at  this  rate ;  talking  backwards  and  forwards,  saying  and 
unsaying,  asserting  and  then  recanting,  and  contradicting  your- 
self.    What  is  Dr.  Clarke's  intention,  and  what  is  yours,  in 

^  Vult  enim  dicere,  se  vindicaturam  est,  dant  Belo,  Neboni,  Meraducho,  et 
severe  in  eos  qui  nomen,  quod  ipsius    aliis  roit  firj  <fiwrfi  oZa-i  QtoU. 
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insisting  so  much  on  the  relative  sense  of  the  word  God,  but  to 
find  a  salvo  for  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  that  he  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, consistently  with  your  hypothesis,  to  be  truly,  really,  pro- 
perly QkA  !  Bead  but  over  again  what  you  yourself  have  written, 
(p.  113.)  and  then  deny  this  if  you  can.  Well  then,  if  the  Son, 
a  distinct  separate  Being,  be  truly  and  reaUy  God,  and  if  the 
Father  be  so  too,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  there  are,  upon 
your  hypothesis,  tico  Gh>ds!  But  you  say,  one  is  supreme, 
the  other  subordinate.  I  understand  it ;  I  consider  it :  and  do 
not  you  allow  that  a  subordinate  being  may  be  properly  God ; 
Do  not  you  expressly  plead  and  contend  for  it  I  Is  it  not  essen- 
tial in  Dr.  darkens  Scheme,  and  yours  too  ?  What  mean  you 
then  to  deny  that  there  are  two  Gods  ?  Can  you  deny  it,  without 
recanting  all  that  you  had  said  before;  without  striking  out 
every  subordinate  being  from  being  truly  and  properly  God ; 
without  disowning  the  very  principle  upon  which  you  assert  the 
Sou  to  be  God ;  in  short,  without  manifestly  confronting  and 
condemning  yourself!  I  do  not  charge  you  with  asserting  two 
supreme  Gods ;  but  I  do  charge  you  with  holding  two  Gt>ds,  one 
supreme,  another  inferior ;  two  real  and  true  Gods,  according  to 
the  Scripture-notion  of  the  word  God,  as  explained  by  yourself. 
This  you  cannot  truly  and  sincerely,  you  should  not  otherwise, 
deny:  and  therefore,  instead  of  shifting  it  off,  your  business 
should  be  to  maintain  your  assertion,  and  to  reconcile  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  Scripture,  antiquity^  and  reason.  I  am  sensible 
something  may  be  pleaded,  having  seen  what  has  been  pleaded, 
for  the  notion  of  two  Gods,  as  you  understand  it.  But  I  think 
it  is  upon  such  principles,  as  will  leave  you  no  pretence  from 
Scripture  to  object  Ti^th&ism  to  others ;  nor  any  just  ground  for 
insisting,  as  you  generally  do,  upon  the  strict  force  of  the 
exclusive  terms,  in  order  to  ungod  the  Son.  I  will  not  however 
anticipate  what  you  may  have  to  say  further  on  this  head  ;  nor 
what  may  be  pertinently  replied  to  it.  Let  me  see  first,  how 
far  you  will  in  good  earnest  espouse  the  notion  of  two  Gods :  in 
the  interim  1  may  fairly  leave  you  to  consider  of  it.  I  shall  be 
content  at  present  to  follow  you  in  the  way  that  you  are  in,  en- 
deavouring to  clear  yourself  of  the  charge  of  assorting  two  Gods, 
and  yet,  all  the  while,  pleading  for  a  subordinate  God.  To 
countenance  your  notion,  you  produce,  » after  the  learned 
Doctor,  the  authority  of  Tertullian ;  the  same  Tertullian  whom 
»  Script.  Doctr.  p.  333. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  Y 
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I  have  quoted  above  >>a8  declaring  expressly  against  any  such 
vain  imagination  as  that  of  a  subordinate  God,  and  throwing  it 
off  as  a  Pagan  dream  ;  the  same  that  says,  the  Divinity  has  no 
degrees,  being  one  only.  Will  you  bring  him  for  a  voucher,  80 
directly  against  himself?  True,  he  uses  the  similitude  of  a  king 
upon  a  throne,  and  a  son  administering  his  father's  kingdom; 
but  to  a  very  different  purpose  from  what  you  would  have 
it  serve.  The  objection  against  more  Persons  than  one  in 
the  Godhead  (as  TertuUian  resolves  it)  was,  that  the  authority 
would  not  be  one ;  that  there  would  not  be  unicum  imperium : 
see  the  place  in  the  ^ margin.  The  similitude  is  pertinent  to 
shew  how  the  aiUhority,  or  government,  may  be  one  in  the 
hands  of  several  Persons.  But  if  you  ask  TertuUian  how  Father 
and  Son  can  be  reputed  one  God,  he  tells  you  in  the  ^chapter 
before,  and  in  that  very  passage  which  the  Doctor  quotes,  that 
it  is  by  unity  of  substance,  and  original.  Unity  of  autfwrity,  and 
unity  of  Godhead,  are,  with  TertuUian,  distinct  things,  however  you 
may  please  to  confound  them :  God  and  his  angels  have,  accord- 
ing to  him,  one  authority;  but  he  does  not  therefore  say,  that 
the  angels  are  Gods ;  or  that  if  they  were,  there  would  still  be 
but  one  God, 

^Athenagoras  makes  use  of  the  same  simiHtude  for  the  same 
purpose  with  TertuUian,  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  authority  and 

*>  See  above,  Qu.  iii.  p.  306.  clear  :  the  Praxean8(I  suppose  taking 

c  Monarchiam,  inquiunt,  tenemus.  advantage  of  this,  that  the  Church  had 

Et  ita  sonum  vocaliter  exprimunt  La-  always    rejected    tria   principia,   and 

tini,  etiam  opici,  ut  putes  illos  tarn  rprU  drap^ot^r)  pleaded  for  themselves, 

bene  intelligere   monarchiam,   quam  and  against  a  real  Trinity ;  fiovapxjav 

enuntiant.     Sed  monarchiam  sonare  tenemus.     TertulUan  tells  them,  that 

student  Latini ;  et  oeconomiara  Intel-  they  misunderstood  fiouapxia :  (as  it 

lijarere  nolunt  etiam  Grseci.     At  ego,  might  signify  tmtimpriiicnnum,  he  had 

81  quid  utriu8(]ue  linguae  praecerpsi,  answered  the  ohjection  before,  c.  3.) 

monarcAuim  nihil  aliud  signiBcare  scio,  Here,  he  says,  it  signifies  only  one 

quam  singxUare  et  unicum  imperium :  authority ;   and  he  shews  that,  taken 

non  tamen  prspscribere  monarchiam,  in  that  sense,  it  was  no  just  objection 

ideo  quia  unius  sit,  eum,  cujus  sit,  aut  against  a  Trinity  of  Persons.     Thus, 

filium  non  habere,  aut  ipsum  se  sibi  having    maintained,    first,    unity   of 

filium  fecisse,  aut  monarchiam  suam  principle,    and   afterwards    unitv  of 

non  per  auos  velit  administrare.    At-  authority,  he  sufficiently  guardea  the 

quin,  nuilam  dico  dominationem  ita  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the 

unius  sui  esse,  ut  non  etiam  per  alias  cavils  of  Praxeas. 

proximas  persnnas  administretur ^  Unus  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia. 

Si  vero  et  filius  fuerit  ei,  cujus  monar-  per  substantise  scilicet  unitatem,  p. 

chia  sit,  non  statim  dividi  eam,  et  mo-  501. 

narchiam  esse  desinere,  si  particeps  Filium  non  aliunde  deduco,  sed  de 

ejus  adsumatur  et  filius.  Contr.  Prax,  substantia  Patris,  c.  iv.  p.  502. 

c.  iii.  p.  502.  «  Legat.  c.  xv.  p.  63. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  is  very 
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power  common  to  Father  and  Son;  not  the  unity  of  Gott- 
head.  It  was  the  ^government  divine  which  he  undertook,  in 
some  measure,  to  illustrate  by  that  comparison  of  a  king  and  his 
son^  (which  however  would  argue  an  equality  of  nature,  contrary 
to  your  tenets.)  But  as  to  unity  of  Godhead^  he  resolves  it  into 
Mother  principles,  the  same  with  TertuUian's ;  namely,  uni^y  of 
stAbitance  and  original^  making  the  Holy  Ghost  (and  the  reason 
is  the  same  for  the  Son)  to  be  a  substantial  ^emanation  from 
the  Father,  as  light  from  fire.  The  common  answer  to  the  charge 
of  Tritheism,  or  Ditheism,  as  well  of  the  Post-Nicene  as  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  was,  that  there  is  but  one  Head,  Aoot,  Fountain, 
Father  of  all ;  not  in  respect  of  authority  only,  but  of  substance 
also ;  as  TertuUian  before  expresses  it :  "  Non  aliunde  deduco, 
''  sed  de  substantia  Patris.'^  This  was  the  concurrent  sense  of 
■all  in  general;  and  into  this  chiefly  they  resolved  the  unity  of 
Godhead,  as  they  must  needs  do,  since  they  believed  Crod  to  be  a 
word  denoting  substance,  not  dominion  only ;  and  one  Divinity, 
0€OTi;$,  was  with  them  the  same  thing  as  one  Divine  substance. 
The  learned  Doctor,  after  his  manner  of  citing,  ^produces,  I 
think,  thirteen  vouchers  (ten  ancient,  three  modern)  for  his 
notion  of  the  Unity.  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  and  Novatian, 
(three  of  them^)  evidently  resolve  the  Unity,  as  before  observed, 
into  communion  of  substance.  Justin,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil, 
Pearson,  Bull,  Payne,  (seven  more,)  most  of  them,  in  the  very 
passages  which  the  Doctor  cites ;  all  of  them,  somewhere  or  other, 
are  known  to  resolve  it  into  Sonship,  or  unity  of  principle ;  either 
of  which  comes  to  the  same  with  the  former.  None  of  these 
authors  so  understood  the  Father  to  be  one  Crod,  as  to  exclude 
Uie  Son  from  being  one  God  with  him  in  nature,  substance,  and 
perfection :  nor  would  they  have  scrupled  to  call  Father  and  Son 
together  one  God ;  most  of  them  doing  it  expressly,  all  impli- 
citly. 

Origen,  another  of  the  Doctor's  authors,  resolves  the  Unity 
into  communion  of  Godhead,  in  the  *  passage  cited,  ©conys  is 
the  word  he  uses ;  ™  generally,  if  not  constantly,  signifying  sub- 
stance in  that  very  comment  from  whence  the  citation  is  taken  ; 

'  cVovpoMoy  fiaaiktiav.  be  considered  in  another  place,  Qu. 

s  Page  38,  39. 96.  23. 

*»  Now,  \6yos,  <ro4>ia,  vi6s  tou  ira-  ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  334,  335,  &c. 

rp6s,  koi  drr6ppoia,  oir  <^r  ajr6  irvphs,  alias  p.  301,  &c. 

t6  ir¥€Vfia,  p.  96.  1  Uomm.  in  Job.  p.  46. 

^  Some  pretended  exceptions  will  ■»  See  ibid.p.  35, 133, 154,228,262. 
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agreeably  to  the  most  usual  sense  of  0€O9,  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers;  and  cS  Diviniias,  in  TertuUian;  and  of  ©con;;  in  other 
"authors. 

Lactantius^  the  twelfth  of  the  number,  would  have  spoken 
fully  to  our  purpose,  in  the  very  °  chapter  referred  to,  if  the 
Doctor  would  have  suffered  him.  He  would  have  told  us,  (how- 
ever unhappy  he  may  otherwise  be  in  his  explications  of  that 
mystery,)  that  Father  and  Son  are  (me  substance,  and  one  Gad; 
so  far,  at  least,  contrary  to  what  the  learned  Doctor  cites  him 
for.  There  remains  only  Eusebius,  whose  expressions  are  bold 
and  free ;  and  so  far  favourable  to  the  Doctor,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Catholics  of  his  own  time,  or  of  the  times 
before,  and  after.  If  they  are  really  to  be  understood,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  Son  from  being  one  God  with  the  Father,  they  un- 
gad  the  Son,  and  contain  plain  Arianism.  But  perhaps  they  may 
admit  of  such  a  favourable  excuse  as,  PGelasius  tells  us,  Eusebius, 
in  effect,  made  for  himself,  in  respect  of  any  uncautious  expres- 
sions, which,  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  or  out  of  his  great  zeal 
against  Sabellianism,  had  dropped  from  him  :  "  That  he  did  not 
*'  intend  them  in  the  impious  sense,  (of  Arius,)  but  had  only 
"  been  too  careless  and  negligent  in  his  expressions.^'  One  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  believe  it,  since  he  admitted,  at  other 
times,  (as  I  have  observed  above,)  one  God  in  three  Persons :  and 
elsewhere  <i  speaks  very  orthodoxly  of  the  holy  undivided  Trinity, 
illustrating  the  equality  of  the  Persons  by  a  very  handsome  simi- 
litude. But  to  return  to  the  learned  Doctor.  In  the  ^dose  of 
this  article  he  has  a  peculiar  turn,  which  should  be  taken  notice 
of.  "The  Scholastic  writers,''  says  he,  "in  later  ages,  have 
"  put  this  matter'^  (meaning  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead)  "  upon 
"  another  foot  f '  that  is,  different  from  what  himself,  and  perhaps 
Eusebius  in  those  passages,  had  put  it  upon.    They  have  not,  it 

n  Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  torn,  erat  plurali  numero  separationem  tan- 

i.  p.  847.  EuBebius  Comm.  in  Psalm,  tae  necessitudinis  fieri.    Lib.  iv.  c.  ap. 

323*  5?^-  c*  in  Isa.  p.  375,  38a,  p.  403.  404. 

[.     Atnanas.    pasaim.     Epipnan.  p  Ov  fii^y  koto  Trfv  datpij  tKfivov 

seres,  bciv.  c.  8.  twotav,  oXV  c(  mrtpupyov  atrkArtiros, 

o  Una  utrique  roen8,unu8  Spiritus,  Gelas,  1.  2,  de  Syn.  Nic,  c.  i.  p.  11. 

una  substantia  est;  sed  ille  qiiasi  ex-  Q  Ecieo»irdcravrafiv<rrucnffiea(irayayi- 

uberans  fons  est;  hie  tanqnam  deflu-  a^  KaXfiatrtKu^t  rpiahot,  ^r^ffovdpxov 

ens  ex  eo  rivus :  ille  tanquam  sol;  hie  xai aytwriTov  ^vatas  rffynjijjpri, rijs rt^p 

quasi  radius  a  sole  porrectus. Ad  y^vtnfr&pafrdvrnp  olaias  ri  tnTtpfAara, 

utramque  Personam  referens  intulit,  ieairovffX((yovr,iealrAffalrtaff,afr«/Xi;^. 

et  prcter  me  non  est  Deus ;  cum  pos-  Orat,  de  Laud,  Const,  p.  5 1 1 .  ed .  Vales, 

■it  dicere,  prater  nos ;  sed  fas  non  '  Script.  Doctr.  p.  349. 


ffi; 
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seems,  put  it  upon  a  re^Uy  proper  numerical  individualiiy,  as  the 
learned  Doctor  would  have  had  them  do.  They  do  not  make 
the  Godhead  iiovoTrp6<romoif  one  single  hypostasis ;  which,  in  the 
main,  is  all  one  with  the  Sabellian  singularity. 

The  reader  should  be  told,  that  those  Scholastic  writers  are  as 
old  as  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  or  Athenagoras ;  which  brings  it  up 
almost  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  So  early,  at  least, 
Father  and  Son  together  have  been  called,  and  all  along  believed 
to  be  one  God.  Let  but  the  reader  understand,  and  take  along 
with  him,  what  I  have  now  observed,  and  I  shall  not  differ  with 
you  about  names.  Scholastic  may  stand  for  Catholic,  as  I  per- 
ceive it  often  does  with  you  also,  if  you  think  the  Catholic  faith 
may,  under  that  borrowed  name,  be  more  safely  or  more  success- 
fully attacked.  The  Scholastic  notion  then,  which  has  prevailed 
for  fifteen  centuries  at  least,  is,  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  God: 
yours,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  the  Father  is  one  Gk>d,  and 
the  Son  another  God :  and  I  am  to  convince  you,  if  I  can,  that 
one  God,  and  another  God,  make  two  €k)ds.  You  ask  me  seri- 
ously, >'' whether  Herod  the  Great  was  not  king  of  Judea, 
'^  though  the  Jews'"  (that  is,  when  the  Jews)  '^  had  no  king  but 
'^  Caesar  P  I  answer,  he  was  not :  for  Herod  the  Great  had  been 
dead  above  thirty  years  before ;  and  the  Jews  had  really  no  king 
but  Caesar  when  they  said  so.  However,  if  there  had  been  one 
king  under  another  king,  there  would  have  been  two  kings.  The 
same  I  say  for  one  God  under  another  God  ;  they  make  tv)o 
Gods.  You  ask,  next,  "whether  there  were  more  kings  of 
'^  Persia  than  one,  though  the  king  of  Persia  was  king  of  kings  T 
I  shall  not  dispute  whether  king  of  kings  was  titukur  only  to  the 
kings  of  Persia,  or  whether  they  had  other  kings  under  them.  I 
shall  only  say  thus :  either  the  supposed  kings  of  Persia  were 
kings  of  Persia,  or  they  were  not :  if  they  were,  then  there  were 
more  kings  of  Persia  than  one :  if  they  were  not  kings  of  Persia, 
they  should  not  be  so  called.  To  apply  this  to  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  either  there  are  two  Authors  and  Governors  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  is,  two  Gods ;  or  there  are  not :  if  there  are,  why  do 
you  deny  it  of  either  ?  If  there  are  not,  why  do  you  affirm  it  of 
both! 

After  all,  please  to  take  notice,  that  I  do  not  dispute  against 
the  notion  of  one  king  under  another;   a  petty  king  under  a 

•  Page4S- 
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Bupromo.  Thero  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  conception  of  it.  But 
what  I  insist  upon  is  this :  that  a  great  king  and  a  little  king 
make  two  kings ;  or  else  one  of  them  is  no  king,  contrary  to  ibm 
supposition.  The  same  I  say  of  a  supreme  and  a  »uhordinaie  God, 
that  they  make  two  Goda ;  or  else  one  of  them  is  no  Gody  contrary 
to  the  supposition. 

Texts  proving  an  unity  of  divine  attributes  in  Father  and  Son  ; 
applied 

To  the  one  God,  '^o  the  S(tn. 

He  knew  all  men,  &c.  John  ii.  24. 
Tliou  knowest  all  things,  John  xvL  30. 
Which  knowest  the  hearts  of  aU  men, 
Acts  i.  24. 

I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and 
the  heart,  Rev.  ii  23. 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  Rev. 
i.  17. 


Thou,  oven  thou  only,  knowest  the 
hearts  ofall  thecliildrenof  men,  i  Kings 
viii.  39. 

I  the  Ix)rd  search  the  hearts,  I  try  the 
reins,  Jer.  xvii.  10. 

1  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God,  Isa.  xliv.  6. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin-  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
ning  and  the  end.  Rev.  i.  8.  '   and  the  end.  Rev.  xxii.  1 3. 

King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  i  I  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings,  Rev. 
Tim.  vi.  15.  xvii.  14.  xix.  16. 

The  mighty  God,  Is.  x.  21.  The  mighty  God.  Is  ix.6. 

liord  over  all,  Rom.  z.  12.  IIo  is  Lord  of  all,  Acts  s.  36.     Over 

all,  God  blessed  ike  Rom.  ix.  9. 

QUERY  VI. 
W/iether  (he  same  characteristics,  es/xicially  such  eminent  ones^  can 
reasonably  he  understood  of  two  distinct  Beings^  ami  of  one  infinite 
and  independent,  the  other  dependent  and  finite  ? 

IN  this  sixth  Query  (for  so  I  choose  to  make  it,  thinking  that 
method  most  convenient,  on  several  accounts)  are  couched  two 
arguments  for  the  Son's  being  the  one  true  God,  as  well  as  the 
Father. 

The  first  is ;  That  the  characteristics,  applied  to  the  one  true 
Chdy  are  applied  likewise  to  the  Son  :  which  consideration  alone 
is  of  great  force. 

The  second  is ;  That  the  attributes  here  applied  to  the  Son 
arc  such  eminent  ones,  that  we  might  safely  conclude  tliey  belong 
to  no  creature,  but  to  God  only. 

How  shall  we  know  who  or  what  the  one  God  is,  or  what 
honour,  and  to  whom,  due  ;  but  by  sucli  marks,  notes,  and  dis- 
tinguishing characters  as  are  given  us  of  him  in  Scripture  ?  If 
those  are  equally  applied  to  two  or  more  Persons,  the  honour 
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must  go  along  with  the  attributes ;  and  the  attributes  infer  an 
equality  of  nature  and  substanoe  to  support  them.  In  a  word ; 
if  divine  attributes  belong  to  each  Person,  each  Person  must  be 
God  ;  and  if  God,  since  Gt>d  is  one,  the  same  God.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  argument :  now  let  us  see  what  answer  you  give 
to  it. 

You  admit  that  the  attributes,  specified  in  the  texts,  belong 
to  both :  only  you  observe,  that  ''  all  powers  and  attributes  are 
*'  said  to  be  the  Father's  only,  because  they  belong  to  him  prima- 
"  rily,  or  originally,  as  the  self-existent  ^cause.'^  This  I  can 
readily  admit,  as  well  as  you,  provided  only  the  word  catise  be 
interpreted  to  a  just,  sober,  and  catholic  sense,  (as  the  Greek 
writers  especially  have  understood  it,)  and  self- existent  be  inter- 
preted, as  it  should  be,  negatively.  You  add,  "  Our  L6rd  Jesus 
''  Christ,  having  all  communicable  divine  powers  derived  to  him, 
'^  with  his  being,  from  the  Father,  is  said  to  do  the  same  things 
''  which  the  Father  doth,  and  to  be,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  what 
"  the  Father  is." 

Here  are  many  things  in  this  answer  liable  to  just  exception. 
First,  your  using  the  word  divine  in  an  improper  sense.  Angelical 
powers  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  angels ;  and  divine  powers 
such  as  are  proper  to  Chd  only :  but  here  you  understand  it  in 
the  same  sense  as  one  might  call  any  kingly  power  or  authority 
divine,  because  derived  from  God ;  and  so  any  thing  that  comes 
from  God  is,  in  your  sense,  divine.  In  the  next  place,  you  clog 
it  further  with  the  term  communicable,  telling  us,  that  all  cotnmu- 
nicable  divine  powers  are  derived  to  Christ  Jesus :  whereas  I 
contend,  that  the  attributes  in  the  text  are  strictly  divine ;  and 
therefore  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  Next,  you  speak  of  a 
subordinate  sense,  in  which  those  attributes  belong  to  Christ; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  (because  you  mean  so,)  that  they 
belong  not  at  all  to  him.  For,  I  suppose,  omniscience,  or  eternity, 
&c.  in  your  subordinate  sense,  are  very  different  from  the  other ; 
and  therefore  are  not  the  same  attributes.  It  were  better  to 
deny  roundly,  that  the  same  attributes  belong  to  both ;  and  then 
we  should  clearly  apprehend  each  other.  Lastly,  I  observe  to 
you,  that  you  understand  the  word  subordinate  very  differently 
from  what  catholic  writers  do  in  this  controversy,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  it,  should  rather  have  said,  in  a  restrained,  limiUd 
sense ;  which  is  your  meaning,  otherwise  you  contradict  not  me. 

»  Page  46. 
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Now  then  I  must  ask  you,  what  ground  or  warrant  you  have 
from  Scripture,  or  right  reason,  for  putting  restrictions  and 
limitations  upon  the  texts  applied  to  Christ  Jesus^  more  than  to 
those  applied  to  the  one  God  I  The  expressions  are  equally 
general,  and,  seemingly  at  least,  equally  extensive.  You  are  bo 
sensible  that  you  can  give  no  solid  proof  of  a  restrained  and 
limited  sense^  that  you  do  not  so  much  as  offer  at  it ;  but  only 
covertly  insinuate  your  meaning,  under  dark  and  obscure  terms. 
You  speak  of  subordination^  and  quote  Fathers  for  it,  who 
understood  it  in  the  sober  and  orthodox  sense :  if  you  agree 
with  those  Fathers,  you  agree  with  me.  But  do  not  use  their 
venerable  names  as  a  cover  for  what  they  never  meant,  but 
would  have  greatly  abhorred  b.  I  allow  the  second  Person  to  be 
Biibordinately  wise,  good,  powerful,  &c.  That  is  not  the  question 
between  us :  he  is  sapientia  de  sapientia ;  as  lumen  de  lumine^ 
and  Deus  de  Deo,  What  I  contend  for  further  is,  that  his 
attributes  are  strictly  divine,  and  his  peifections  infinite.  I  prove 
it  from  hence;  because  the  attributes  which  belong  to  the  one 
God,  and  are  therefore  undoubtedly  infinite,  belong  to  him  also ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Godhead  belongs  to  him  too ; 
and  that  there  are  more  i)er8ons  than  one  in  the  one  God. 
Whatever  I  can  find  in  your  answer  tending  in  the  least  to 
invalidate  this  reasoning,  I  shall  take  notice  of;  though  you 
have  been  pleased  to  be  very  sparing  in  this  article.  You 
observe,  that  "the  exercise  of  these  attributes  being  finite,  they 
"  do  not  necessarily  infer  an  infinite  subject."  I  understand  not 
what  you  mean  by  the  exercise  of  eternity  and  omniscience, 
which  are  two  of  those  attributes ;  nor  how  it  can  be  finite, 
without  an  express  contradiction ;  nor  how  either  of  them  can 
be  exercised^  whatever  you  mean  by  it,  but  by  an  infinite  subject. 
As  little  do  I  understand  how  infinite  power,  which,  I  presume^ 
is  what  you  chiefly  allude  to^  must  be  finite  in  the  exercise  of  it ; 
as  if  there  could  not  bo  an  act  of  infinite  power,  or  as  if  God 
could  not  do  something  which  should  infinitely  exceed  any  finite 
power.  Those  things  very  much  want  explaining ;  and  so  I 
leave  them  to  your  further  thoughts. 

The  clearest  expression  you  have  under  thi.s  article  is  this : 

^  The  testiinoiiics  which  you  have  and  shewn   to   be   foreign   to   your 

cited  from  Dr.  Chirke,  I  take  no  notice  purpose.     True  Script.   Doctr.  con- 

of;   because  they  have  been  already  tivued,  \i.  ii . 
considered  by  a  learned  Gentleman, 
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"  When  Christ  is  styled  Lord  of  all,  see  it  explained,  Matt. 
**  xxviii.  18.  and  Ephes.  i.  22,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  all 
"  poioer  given  him  J'  Here,  I  think^  I  do  understand  your  meaning ; 
and  am  sorry  to  find  that  it  falls  so  low.  Would  your  <^ pre- 
decessors in  this  controversy,  the  ancient  Arians,  or  Eunomians, 
have  ever  scrupled  to  acknowledge  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
Lord  over  all^  long  before  his  resurrection,  or  even  bis  incarna- 
tion ?  That  he  was  "  Lord  ofalT  before  his  resurrection,  is  very 
plain  from  the  Scriptures,  which  carry  in  them  irrefragable 
proofs  of  it.  ''By  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
"  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible,  and  invisible^  whether  they 
''  be  thrones,  or  dominions^  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things 
''  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him :  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
**  and  by  him  all  things  consist,'*  Col.  i.  16, 17.  "  Thou,  Lord, 
''  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and 
'*  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands/*  <^Heb.  i.  10. 


^  Antequam  faceret  universa,  om- 
nium fiiturorum  Deus  et  Dominus, 
Rex  et  Creator  erat  constitutus. 
Voluntate  et  prsecepto  (Dei  et  Patris 
sui)  caelestia  et  terrestria,  visibilia  et 
invisibilia,  corpora  et  spiritus,  ex 
nullis  exstantibus,  ut  esaent,  sua 
virtiite  fecit.  Serm,  Arianor.  apud 
Auaust,  torn.  viii.  p.  632. 

^  It  is  not  without  good  reason 
that  we  understand  Heb.  i.  10.  of 
Christ : 

1.  lite  context  itself  favours  it. 
The  verse  begins  with  koX  av,  which 
properly  refers  to  the  same  who  was 
spoken  of  immediately  before,  in  the 
second  Person,  llie  <rov  preceding 
and  av  following,  answer  to  each  other. 
A  change  of  person,  while  the  same 
way  of  speaking  is  pursued^  must 
appear  unnatiu*al. 

2.  The  scope  and  intent  of  the 
author  was  to  set  forth  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Son  above  the 
angels ;  and  no  circumstance  could 
be  more  proper  than  that  of  his 
creating  the  world. 

3.  If  he  had  omitted  it,  he  had 
said  less  than  himself  had  done  before, 
in  verse  the  2nd,  of  which  this  seems 
to  be  explanatory;  and  as  he  had 
brought  proofs  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  several  other  articles,  no- 
thing could  be  more  proper  or  more 
pertinent,  than  to  bring  a  proof  from 


thence  of  this  also. 

4.  Declaring  him  to  be  Jehovah, 
and  Creator  of  the  universe,  might 
be  very  proper  to  shew  that  he  was 
no  ministering  spirit,  but  vvvBpovos ; 
to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which 
immediately  follows. 

5.  To  introduce  a  passage  here 
about  God's  immutability  or  stability^ 
must  appear  very  abrupt,  and  not 
pertinent;  because  the  angels  also, 
m  their  order  and  degree,  reap  the 
benefit  of  God's  stability  and  immu- 
tability. And  the  question  was  not 
about  the  duration  and  continuance, 
but  about  the  sublimity  and  excellency 
of  their  respective  natures  and  dig- 
nities. 

6.  I  may  add,  that  this  sense  is 
very  consonant  to  antiquity;  which 
every  where  speaks  of  the  Son  as 
Creator,  and  in  as  high  and  strong 
terms:  such  as  these,  rtxvlrrit,  bti^ 
fiiovpySs,  noirjrfjs :  avBpomu>v,  ayyCkonf, 
tS>v  ndtmov,  ratv  oXa)v,  rov  xda-fiov, 
and  the  like;  testimonies  whereof 
will  occur  hereafter.  Barnabas, 
speaking  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
calls  it  €pyop  \€ipS>v  avrov,  meaning 
Christ ;  though  there  is  some  dispute 
about  the  reading :  of  which  see  Orab, 
Not.  in  BuU.  D.  F.  p.  23. 

These  considerations  seem  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  pretences  of 
a  late  writer,  Examin.  of  Dr.  Bennet 
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Can  you  imagine  that  the  Son  could  be  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  things  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  not  be  Lord  over  all 
till  after  his  resurrection  ?  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  return  to 
John  i.  I.  He  was  Gehs  before  the  world  was,  by  your  own 
acknowledgment ;  which  being  a  word  of  office,  and  implying 
dominion,  he  was  certainly  Lord,  as  soon  as  ever  there  was  any 
thing  for  him  to  be  Lord  over.  And  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  the  world  that  was  made  by  him,  (John  i.  lo,)  he  came 
unto  his  own,  (John  i.  1 1 .)  Surely  then  he  was  Lord  over  all  long 
before  his  resurrection. 

You  will  ask,  it  may  be,  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  those 
texts  which  you  have  quoted  ?  How  was  all  potcer  given  him^ 
according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18?  Or  how  were  all  things  then  put 
under  his  feety  according  to  Ephes.  i.  22 !  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  answer  you  this.  The  Aoyoy,  or  Word,  was  from  the 
beginning,  Lord  over  all ;  but  the  God  incarnate,  the  Q^ivOpfa-aosy 
or  God-Man,  was  not  so,  till  after  the  resurrection.  Then  he 
received,  in  that  capacity,  what  he  had  ever  enjoyed  in  another. 
Then  did  he  receive  that  full  power  in  both  natures,  which  he 
had  heretofore  possessed  in  one  only.  This  is  very  handsomely 
represented  by  Hermas,  in  his  fifth  Similitude  ;  where  the  ^Son 
of  God  is  introduced  under  a  double  capacity,  as  a  son  and  as 
a  servant,  in  respect  of  his  two  natures,  divine  and  human. 

"  ^The  father  calling  his  son  and  heir  whom  he  loved,  and 
"  such  friends  as  he  was  wont  to  have  in  council,  he  tells  them 
''  what  commands  he  had  laid  upon  his  servant,  and  moreover 
"  what  the  servant  had  done ;  and  they  immediately  congratu- 
<'  lated  that  servant,  for  that  he  had  received  so  full  a  testimony 

"  from   his   lord.'" (Afterwards   the   father  adds,)    "  I   will 

''  make  him  my  heir  together  with  my  son. This  design  of 

'*  the  lord  both  his  son  and  his  friends  approved,  namely,  that 
"  this  servant  should  be  heir  together  with  his  son.'" 

It  is  much  to  the  same  purpose  that  Origen  says  to  Celsus ; 

on  Trin.  p.  40.     As  to  former  "ex-  quae  prseterea  ille  fecisset.     At  illi 

ceptions  to  this  verse,  they  are  con-  protinus  gratulati  sunt  servo  illi,  quod 

sioered  and  confuted  by  Bishop  Bull,  tarn  plenum  testimonium  domini  as- 

Jud.  Eccl.  p.  43.    See  also  Surenlius.  secutus  fuisset volo  eum  filiomeo 

in  loc.  p.  600.  facere  cohseredem. Hoc  consilium 

«  See  Bull.  D.  Fid.  N.  p.  38.  domini,  et  filius,  et  amici  ejus  com- 

'  (Pater)  adhibito  filio  quem  carum  probaverunt,  ut  fieret  scilicet  hie  ser- 

et  haeredem  habebat,  et  amicis  quos  ^'us  cohseres  filio.     Herm,  Past,  Sim. 

in    consilio    advocabat ;    indicat    eis  v.  c.  3.  p.  104.  Cot.  edit. 
qvae  servo  suo  facienda  mandasset, 
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*'  g  Let  those  our  accusers  (who  object  to  us,  our  making  a  God 
"  of  a  mortal  man)  know^  that  (this  Jesus)  whom  we  believe  to 
"  have  been  God,  and  the  Son  of  Qod  from  the  beginning,  is  no 
"  other  than  the  Word  itself,  Truth  itself,  and  Wisdom  itself : 
"  but  we  say  further  that  his  mortal  body,  and  the  human  soul 
**  that  was  therein,  by  means  of  their  most  intimate  connection 
"  to,  and  union  with  the  Word,  received  the  greatest  dignity 
**  imaginable,  and,  participating  of  his  divinity,  were  taken  into 
"  God.^'  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  full  force  of  this  passage 
in  English :  but  you  may  see  the  original  in  the  margin. 

From  hence  you  may  perceive,  how  easy  it  is  to  account  for 
our  Lord's  having  all  power  given  him,  after  his  resurrection ; 
given  him  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  which  was  never  so 
high  exalted,  nor  assumed  into  such  power  and  privilege,  till 
that  time ;  having  before  been  under  a  state  of  affliction  and 
humiliation.  There  is  a  notable  fragment  of  Hippolytus,  which 
Fabricius  has  lately  given  us  in  the  second  volume  ;  and  which 
is  so  full  to  our  purpose,  that  I  cannot  forbear  adding  it  to  the 
former.  Speaking  of  that  famous  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  chap.  ii.  and  particularly  upon  these  words ; 
"  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,**'  ver.  9,  he 
comments  upon  it  thus  :  *'  ^  He  is  said  to  be  exalted^  as  having 
**  wanted  it  before  ;  but  in  respect  only  of  his  humanity ;  and  he 
"  has  a  name  given  him,  as  it  were  a  matter  of  favour,  which  %$ 
"  above  every  name^  as  the  blessed  (Apostle)  Paul  expresses  it. 
"  But  in  truth  and  reality,  this  was  not  the  giving  him  any  thing, 
"  which  he  naturally  had  not  from  the  beginning :  so  far  from 
"  it,  that  we  are  rather  to  esteem  it  his  returning  to  what  he 
**  liad  in  the  beginning  *  essentially  and  unalterably;  on  which 
"  account  it  is,  that  he  having  condescended,  oIkovohikQs,  to  put 
"  on  the  humble  garb  of  humanity,  said.  Father,  glorify  me  with 
"  the  glory  which  I  had  &c.  For  he  was  always  invested  with 
''  divine  glory,  having  been  coexistent  with  his  Father  before  all 
'*  ages,  and  before  all  time,  and  the  foundation  of  the  world*'.*'' 

8  "larraxrav  01  €yKa\ovvT(t  on  hv  aiv  VTjKSra  <tr  Gcov  fi€Tafi(^ijK€vai.     Orig, 

vofii(ofuv  Koi  nerr€la-fi€Ba  dpxrjBev  (tvai  contr.  Cels.  I.  hi.  p.  136,  &C. 

0(6u  KOI  viov  0C6O,  ovTos  6  aiToXoyof  ^  Hippolytus,  vol.  li.  p.  29.  Fabric. 

t(rTi^Ka\ffavTo<To(fiiatKa\rfavToaXri$€ia'  edit.     See  a  ])arallel  place  in  Origen, 

To  de  BpTjTovavTov  autfiaj  koi  t^v avBpu>-  Com.  in  Joh.  p.  413* 

Ttivriv  cV  avT©  ^vvh^i  tjj  npos  ckcIvo,  *  Ot'0'ia>dc^f  koi  dyanofi\riT<as. 

ov  povov  Koivtoutq  aXXa  koi  cVoxrci  koi  ^  I  may  add  a  passage  of  Novatian : 

dvoKpaati,  ra  fifyiard  <l>an€v  npocfiktj'  Ac  si  de  coelo  descendit  Verbum  hoc, 

<l>ivai,  Koi  TTJ£  €K€ivov  BiiorrjTos  KiKown-  tanquam  sponsus  ad  camem,  ul  per 
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I  hope  this  may  suffice  to  convince  you  how  much  you  mistake; 
and  how  contrary  your  sentiments  are,  both  to  Scripture  and 
catholic  antiquity,  if  you  imagine  that  the  A((yof ,  or  Word,  then 
first  began  to  be  Lord  aver  all,  when  that  honour  was  conferred 
on  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 


QUERY  VII. 

Whether  the  Father^s  omniscience  and  eternity  are  not  one,  and  the 

same  with  the  Son* 8^  being  alike  described^  and  in  the  same  phrases  f 

See  the  text  above,  p.  326. 

YOUR  answer,  ^with  respect  to  the  Son's  omniscience,  is, 
''  that  he  hath  a  relative  omniscience  communicated  to  him  from 
^*  the  Father ;  that  he  knows  all  things  relating  to  the  creation  and 
**  government  of  the  universe ;  and  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  day 
^'  of  judgment.^' 

The  Son  then,  it  seems,  knows  all  things^  excepting  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  many  things ;  and  is  omniscient  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  know  infinitely  less,  than  one  who  is  really  omniscient.  Were 
it  not  better  to  say  plainly,  that  he  is  not  omniscient,  than  to 
speak  of  a  relative  omniscience,  which  is  really  no  omniscience ; 
unless  an  angel  be  omniscient,  or  a  man  omniscient,  because  he 
knows  all  things  which  he  knows !  What  ground  do  you  find 
in  Scripture  or  antiquity  for  your  distinction  of  absolute  and 
relative  omniscience !  Where  is  it  said,  that  he  knows  all  things 
relating  to  his  office y  and  no  more !  Or  how  can  he  be  so  much  as 
omniscient,  in  this  low  sense,  if  he  knows  not,  or  knew  not,  the 
precise  time  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  a  thing  which,  one  would 
imagine,  should  belong  to  his  office  as  much  as  any !  Matt.  xxiv. 
36.  as  well  as  Mark  xiii.  32.  is  plainly  meant  only  of  the  human 
nature;  and  is  to  the  same  effect  with  Luke  ii.  52,  ^^  That  he 
**  increased  in  wisdom,^'  which  cannot  bo  literally  understood  of 
the  A6yos  with  any  tolerable  consistency,  even  upon  the  Arian 
hypothesis  *".     You  tell  us  further,  that  "  all  the  Ante-Nicene 

camis  adsumptionem  FUius  Hominis  constitutionem  habuisse    ostenditur, 

illuc  posset  a8cendere,unde  Dei  i^Vlu»,  Deus    manifestissime    comprobatur. 

Verbum,  descenderat :   merito,  dum  Novat.  c.  13. 

per  connexionem  mutuam,  et  caro  ^  Page  48. 

Verbum  Dei  gerit,  et  Filius  Dei  fragi-  ^  A  late  writer  acquaints  us,  in  the 

litatem  camis  adsumit ;  cum  sponsa  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Arians, 

came  conscendens  illuc    unde   sine  (I  presume,  without  their  leave,)  "that 

came  descenderat,  recipit  jam  clarita-  "  the  Word  really  emptied  itsdf,  and 

tern  iUam,  quam  dum  ante  mundi  "  became  like  the  rational  soul  of  an- 
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"  writers  understand  by  these  two  texts,  that  our  Lord  as  the 
"  A&yo9,  or  Son  of  6od,  did  not  then  know  the  day  of  judgment,^ 
(p.  49.)  This  is  very  new  indeed ;  if  you  have  read  the  Ante- 
Nieene  writers,  you  must  know  better :  if  you  have  not,  how  un- 
accountable a  thing  is  it  to  talk  thus  confidently  without  book  ? 
If  what  you  say  was  true,  we  should,  without  delay,  give  you  up 
all  these  writers  to  a  man ;  and  never  more  pretend  to  quote 
any  Ante-Nicene  Father,  in  favour  of  the  present  orthodoxy. 
But  as  the  point  is  of  great  moment,  we  must  require  some 
proofs  of  it:  for  writing  of  history  by  invention  is  really 
romancing.  You  cite  Irenaeus  from  ^Dr.  Clarke,  who  could 
find  no  other :  or  else  we  should  have  heard  of  it  from  the  first 
hand.  And  yet  you  cry  out,  all;  which  is  more  than  the  learned 
Doctor  pretended  to  say ;  who  had  his  thoughts  about  him,  and 
would  not  have  let  slip  any  fair  advantage  to  the  cause  which  he 
espouses. 

But  has  the  Doctor  really  proved  that  Irenseus  meant  so! 
Perhaps  not :  and  then  your  all,  which  was  but  one,  is  reduced 
to  none.  Two  things  the  Doctor,  or  you,  should  have  proved : 
first,  that  Irenaeus  understood  those  texts  of  the  A6yos,  or 
Word,  in  that  capacity:  and  secondly,  that  he  supposed  him 
liieraUy  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  The  Doctor  knew 
full  well  what  solutions  had  been  given  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  passage.  Yet  he  barely  recites  Irenaeus's  words ;  and 
neither  attempts  to  prove  that  such  was  his  sense,  nor  to  dis- 
prove it.  You  indeed  do  observe,  from  some  learned  person, 
that  this  passage  of  Irenseus  '^  will  admit  of  no  evasion.  For 
''  he  evidently  speaks  not  of  the  Son  of  man,  but  of  the  Son  of 
^*  God ;  even  of  that  Son  with  whom,  as  it  follows,  in  omnibus 
"  Pater  communicat''  Let  this  have  its  due  weight :  the  argu- 
ment may  look  so  far  plausible  on  that  side :  but  let  the  other 

*'  other  man,  which  is  limited  by  the  '*  and  ^preat  mystery  of  godliness,  God 

"  bodily  or^ns ;  and  is,  in  a  manner,  "  manifest   in   flesh."      One  would 

"  dormant  m  mhskcj;  and  that  the  think,  instead  of  manifest,  it  should 

'*  Word  may  be  deprived  of  its  former  have  been,  comfined,  locked  up  in  flesh ; 

"  extraordinary  abilities in  reality,  which  is  the  author's  own  mterpreta- 

'*  and  grow  in  wisdom,  as  others  do.*'  tion  of  this  mystery,  (p.  16.)    What 

This  is  makinff  the  A<^r,  that  greatest  design  he  could  have  in  dl  this,  I 

and  best  of  beings,  (upon  the  Arian  know  not;  unless  he  considered  what 

scheme,)  next  to  God  himself,  become  turn  Arianism  took,  soon  after  its 

a  child  in  understanding;  though  once  revival  at  the  Reformation.  See  Exam, 

wise  enough  to  frame  and  govern  the  of  Dr.  Bermet  on  the  THn.  p.  15, 16. 
whole  universe.  The  author  calls  it,  ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  146.  alias  13 j. 
(I  think  very  profanely,)  "  the  true 
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side  be  heard  also,  before  we  determine.  ^  Bishop  Bull  has  given 
some  reasons,  and  weighty  ones  too,  to  shew,  that  if  Irenseus 
attributed  any  ignorance  to  Christ,  he  did  it  in  respect  of  his 
human  nature  only.     His  reasons  are, 

1 .  Because  Ironaeus,  in  the  very  same  chapter,  ^ascribes  abso- 
lute  omjiiscience  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 

2.  Because  he  every  where  else  speaks  of  the  Son,  as  of  one 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Father. 

3.  I^cause  the  same  ^Irenseus  upbraids  the  Gnostics  for  their 
folly,  in  ascribing  any  degree  of  ignorance  to  their  pretended 
Sophia,  or  wisdom.  How  then  could  he  imagine  that  the  true 
Sophia,  wisdom  itself,  could  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  ? 

4.  Because  the  same  Irenseus  6  uses  an  argument  against  the 
Valentinians,  who  pretended  to  know  all  things,  which  plainly 
supposes  that  Christ  is  omniscient.  The  argument  is  this.  You 
are  not  eternal  and  uncreated,  as  the  Son  of  God  is ;  and  therefore 
cannot  pretend  to  be  omniscient^  as  he  is. 

It  might  have  concerned  you  to  answer  these  reasons,  and  to 
make  the  good  Father,  at  least,  consistent  with  himself,  before 
you  lay  claim  to  his  authority  for  your  side  of  the  question. 
However,  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  Bishop  Bull  is  very  right  in 
determining  that  Irenaeus  could  not  mean  to  ascribe  any  degree 
of  ignorance  to  the  Aoyoy,  or  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  so  you  are 
right  so  far  in  the  other  point,  that  Irenaeus  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Aoyo9,  in  what  he  says.  And  now  the  question  will  be, 
whether  he  really  ascribes  ignorance  to  him,  or  only  seems  to  do 
so,  to  an  unattentive  reader. 

Irenseus's  words,  I  conceive,  will  most  naturally  bear  this  fol- 
lowing interpretation,  or  paraphrase.    ^  "  If  any  one  inquires  on 

^  Def.  F.  N.  jp.  83.  Comp.  Brev.  facturseaccepit:  in  tantum,  secundum 

Animadv.  in  G.  CI.  p.  1056.  scientiam  et  ad  investigandum  cau- 

*  Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est,  sas  omnium,  minorem  esse  eo  qui 

scrutatur  omnia,  et  altitudines  Dei.  fecit.  Non  enim  infectus  es,  O  homo, 

L.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  158.  neque  semper  coexistebas  Deo,  sicut 

'  See  1.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  140.  Iren.  Quo-  proprium  ejus  Verbum :  sed  propter 

modo  autem  non  vanum   est,  quod  eminentemnonitatem  ejus,  nunc  ini- 

etiam  Sopbiam  ejus  dicunt  in  igno-  tium  facturse  acdpiens,  eensim  discis 

rantia fuisse?     Hsec  enim  aliena  a  Verbo  dispositiones  Dei,  oui  te  fecit. 

sunt  a  Sophia,  et  contraria ubi  llie  whole  passage  is  fuller  to  the 

enim  est  improvidentia  et  ignorantia  point. 

utilitatis,  ibi  Sophia  non  est.  ^  Si  quia  exquirat  causam,  propter 

r  Iren.  1.  ii.  c.   25.  p.  153.  ed.  Quam  in  omnibus  Pater  communicans 

Bened.    In  quantum  minor  est,  ab  eo  FiHo,  solus  scire  et  horam  et  diem  a 

qui  factus  non  est  et  qui  semper  idem  Domino  manifestatus est;  neque apta- 

est,  ille  qui  hodie  factus  est  et  initium  bilem  magis,  neque  decentiorem,  nee 
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''  what  acoount  the  Father,  who  communicates  in  all  things  toith 
*'  the  8on^  (and  consequently  in  all  knowledge,  and  particularly  in 
''  that  of  the  day  of  judgment,)  is  yet  here  set  forth  as  the  only 
''  Person  knowing  that  day  and  hour,  he  cannot,  so  far  as  I  at 
''  present  apprehend,  find  any  fitter  or  more  decent,  or  indeed 
"  any  other  safe  answer  than  this,  (considering  that  our  Lord  is 
''  a  teacher  of  truths  and  must  mean  something  by  it^)  that  it 
"  was  to  instruct  us,  as  from  himself,  that  the  Father  is  above 
"  all,  according  to  what  he  says  elsewhere,  '  for  the  Father  is 
*'  greater  than  1/  And  therefore  the  Father  is  declared  to 
'*  have  the  priority  and  preference  in  respect  of  knowledge,  by 
"  our  Lord  himself,  for  an  example  to  us ;  that  we  also,  while 
"  we  live  and  converse  here  below,  may  learn  to  refer  the  perfec- 
"  tion  of  knowledge,  and  all  intricate  questions  to  God/' 

The  design  of  Irenaeus  was  to  check  the  vain  presumption  and 
arrogance  of  the  Gnostics,  pretending  to  search  into  the  deep 
things  of  God.  And  the  argument  he  had  used  was  this ;  that 
our  Lord  himself  was  pleased  to  refer  the  knowledge  of  the  day 
of  judgment  to  the  Father  only,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  teach 
us,  that  while  we  converse  here  below,  it  becomes  us  not  to  pre- 
tend to  high  things ;  but  to  leave  the  deep  things  of  God,  to  God 
alone.  This  is  his  argument,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is.  But  the 
good  Father  apprehending  that  what  he  had  said  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  might  be  liable  to  exception,  and  be  misunderstood, 
comes  afterwards  to  explain  his  sense  more  at  large.  He  is  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  ascribing  any  thing  like  ignorance  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  on  one  hand,  and  as  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
contradicting  the  text,  on  the  other.  "  Quoniam  enim  solus 
''  verax  magister  est  Dominus  f'  inasmuch  as  what  Christ  has 
said  must  be  true,  in  some  sense  or  other.  Dr.  Clarke  slipped 
over  these  words  in  his  translation  of  the  passage,  I  suppose  by 

sine  periculo  alteram  quam  banc  inve-  He  had  said  before ; 

niat,  in  prsesenti,  (quoniam  enim  solus        Dominus,  ipse  Filius  Dei,  ipsum 

verax    magister    est    Dominus,)    ut  judicii  diem  et  horam  concessit  scire 

discamus  per  ipsum  super  omnia  esse  solum     Patrem,    manifesto    dicens  : 

Patrem.    Etenim  Pater,  ait,  major  me  **  De  die  autem  illo  et  hora  nemo  scit^ 

est.    Et  secimdnm  af^nitionem  itaque  '^  neque  Filius,  nisi  Pater  solus."    Si 

praepositus  esse  Pater  annuntiatus  est  igitur  scientiam  diei  illius,  Filius  non 

a  Domino  nostro ;  ad  hoc,  ut  et  nos,  erubuit  referre  ad  Patrem,  sed  dixit 

in  quantum  in  figura  higus  mundi  quod  verum  est ;    neque  nos  eruhes- 

sumus,  perfectam  scientiam,  et  tales  camus,  quse  sunt  in  qus&stionibus  ma- 

qua^stiones  concedamus  Deo :  et  ne  jora  secundum  nos,  re8er\'are  Deo,  p. 

forte  quaerentes,  &c.   Iren.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  158. 
p.  158,  159- 
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inadvertency ;  but  they  may  sene  to  give  light  to  the  rest ;  for  the 
difficulty  lay  here :  how  can  it  be  true  that  the  Father  coramu- 
nicates  in  all  things,  and  consequently  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  to  the  Son,  and  yet  our  Saviour  say  true,  in 
ascribing  that  particular  knowledge  to  the  Father  only?  His 
answer  is,  that  we  are  thereby  taught  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 
Father,  as  the  original  of  all  things.  To  him  knowledge  ought  to 
he  principally,  and  in  the ^rgt  place,  ascribed :  our  Saviour  there- 
fore himself  yields  to  him  the  preference^  as  became  him,  espe- 
cially here  on  earth :  not  as  if  he  knew  less,  but  because  what  he 
knew,  he  knew  by  communication  from  the  Father;  to  whom 
therefore  he  refers  such  secrets  as  it  was  not  proper  to  reveal, 
nor  fit  for  men  to  inquire  after. 

That  this  is  all  that  Irenseus  meant,  may  reasonably  be 
thought ;  not  only  because  otherwise  it  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  many  other  parts  of  his  writings,  as  has  been  before 
observed  ;  but  also  because  several  expressions  in  this  very  pas- 
sage lead  to  it.  Had  he  really  believed  the  divine  Aoyoy,  or 
Wordy  to  be  literally  ignorant,  why  should  he  be  so  apprehensive 
of  the  diflSculty  of  those  texts  ?  Why  so  concerned  about  the 
fitness  and  decency  of  his  interpretation ;  and  that  it  might  be 
iine  periculo  ?  The  danger  was,  in  interpreting  seemingly  against 
the  text,  to  find  a  salvo  for  the  Son's  omniscience.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  does  not  ask,  why  the  Father  only  knew,  (not,  cur  Pater 
Bclrn  scivity)  but  why,  or  on  what  account  (solus  scire  mani/estatus 
Mf)  he  was  represented  as  alone  knowing ;  or,  he  only  was  said  to 
know.  He  does  not  say,  as  the  Doctor's  translation  insinuates, 
that  the  Father  is  more  knowing  than  the  Son,  but  prceposiius 
only  ;  which  signifies  set  before,  having  the  preference^  or  the  like ; 
which  may  be  conceived,  though  he  be  equally  knowing :  and, 
for  the  greater  caution,  it  is  not  said  BhooXxxieXy prcepositus  est; 
but  prcepositus  esse  annunciatus  est :  he  is  declared  to  have  the 
preference.  So  that  the  question,  with  Irenseus,  is  not  why  the 
Father  is  superior  in  knowledge ;  but  why,  since  Father  and  Son 
are  equally  knowing,  our  Saviour  makes  such  a  declaration  as 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Father.  And  the  reasons  which  ho 
assigns  are  very  much  to  the  purpose. 

1.  To  instruct  us,  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  and  original, 
even  of  the  Son  himself. 

2.  Because,  in  his  then  present  state  of  condescension,  it  be- 
came him  to  refer  all  to  the  Father. 
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3.  Because  it  may  be  an  useful  example  of  humility  and  mo- 
desty to  us,  that  we^  much  rather,  while  we  are  here  below,  may 
not  pretend  to  high  things. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  appear,  that  Irenseus's  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  the  very  same  with  that  which  the  i  Doctor  quotes 
from  St.  Basil,  who  had  learned  it  from  a  child :  namely  this, 
"  That  our  Lord  meant  to  ascribe  to  the  Father  the  first  (i.  e. 
"  the  primary,  original)  knowledge  of  things  present  and  future ; 
'*  and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  he  is  in  all  things  the  first 
"  ^^ cause."  As  the  Son  is  God  of  God,  and  Light  of  Light ;  so 
it  is  proper  to  say,  Omniscience  of  Omniscience^  &c.,  the  attributes 
being  derivative  in  the  same  sense  as  the  essence  is :  which  is 
St.  Basil's  meaning;  and,  I  think,  Irenseus'^s. 

This  defence  may  be  fairly  and  justly  made  for  Irenseus, 
supposing  that  what  he  said  was  meant  of  the  Aoyo9,  or  divine 
nature,  as  such :  to  which  opinion  I  incline.  Nevei*theless, 
I  should  not  affect  to  be  dogmatical  in  that  point,  since  learned 
and  judicious  men  have  been  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Petavius  ^  observes,  that  the  sense  is  ambiguous  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  certain  grounds  to  determine  us  either  way.  If  he 
understood  it  of  the  human  nature  only,  then  the  difficulty  is 
nothing:  if  of  both,  I  have  shewn  how  fair  an  account  may 
be  given  of  it.  Having  thus  got  over  Irenseus,  I  have  at  once 
taken  from  you  all  your  Ante-Nicene  writers.  You  wiU  observe, 
that  the  texts  might  be  understood  of  the  A6yos,  or  divine  nature^ 
as  Basil  understands  them,  in  the  place  above  cited ;  and  yet 
that  they,  who  so  understood  them,  might  be  far  from  thinking 
that  the  Aoyos,  or  Wordj  was  ever  ignorant  of  any  thing. 
^  Dr.  Clarke,  to  do  him  justice,  is,  in  the  main,  so  very  fair 
and  reasonable  in  his  account  of  those  two  texts,  that  we 
have  no  occasion  at  all  to  differ  with  him.  I  wish,  as  you 
have  in  most  other  matters,  so  you  had  here  also  copied 
after  him. 

I  will  not  leave  this  article,  without  giving  you  a  specimen  of 
the  sense  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  in  regard  to  the  Son'^s 
omniscience,  that  you  may  have  a  better  opinion  of  those  good 

*  Script.   Doctr.  p.  147,  148.  alias  ambiffue  loquitur;   ut  nescias  insci- 

'34*  135*  ^^°)   iilms  diei  Cbristo,  saltem  qua 

^  Basil,  ad  Amphiloch.  £p.  391.  est  homo,  tribuat,  an  non  ac  possit  ad 

Conf.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Orat.  x.Yxvi.  p.  utramque  deflecti  sententiam. 
584.  ™  Reply  to  Mr.  Nelson's   Friend, 

1  Irenseus,  libro  secundo  capite  29,  p.  1 7 1  • 

WATBKLAND,  VOL.  I.  Z 
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and  great  men.  We  may  begin  with  Ignatius.  » **  There  is  nothing 
"  hid  from  the  Lord  :  but  our  very  secret  things  are  nigh  unto 
"  him.  Lot  us  therefore  do  all  things,  as  having  him  dwelling 
"  in  us ;  that  we  may  be  his  temples,  and  he  our  God  in  us." 

I  proceed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  says  thus:  *'*^The 
"  Son  of  God  never  goes  off  from  his  watchtower :  never  parted, 
"  never  separated,  nor  moving  from  place  to  place;  but  is 
"  always  every  where,  and  contained  nowhere :  all  mind,  all 
*'  light,  all  eye  of  his  Father,  beholding  all  things,  hearing 
^'  all  things,  knowing  all  things,'' 

Pin  another  place:  "  Ignorance  (in  any  degree)  cannot  affect 
**  God,  him  that  was  the  Father's  counsellor  before  the  foun(i«a- 
"  tion  of  the  world.'' 

nOrigen  is  pretty  large  upon  the  very  texts  whereof  we  have 
been  speaking.  He  gives  several  interpretations :  but  it  is 
observable,  that  he  studiously  endeavours  to  find  some  solution, 
which  may  acquit  the  A6yos  from  the  imputation  of  being 
literally  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  What  Origen's 
opinion  was  of  Christ's  omniscience^  you  may  also  see  '^ elsewhere. 
To  confirm  what  hath  been  said,  one  general  remark  I  will 
leave  with  you. 

The  Sabellian  controversy  began  early,  and  lasted  long  in  the 
Ohurch.  The  dispute  was,  whether  Father  and  Son  were  one 
and  the  same  hypostasis  or  Person.     Had  the  Catholics  inter- 

^  Ovbfv  \avBdvti  r6v  Kvpiov,  oKka  and  nayKparfis  once  (p.  647.)  by  Cle- 

Koi  rh  Kpvirrh  TffA&p  iyyifs  avr^  icrnv,  mens  :  and  that  iravroKpanap  may  as 

Ignat.Ep.adEphes.c.xv.p.i'j.  Ox.  well    signify    omni-tenens    as    omni- 

ed.    That  Kvptov  is  meant  of  Christ,  potensj  and  that  omni-tenente  volun- 

IB  very  highly  probable  from  the  use  tate  is  not  improper,  bnt  agreeable  to 

of  the  word  m  this  author,  and  from  Clemens's  philosophy,  (see  the  Notes 

the  context.  to  Clemens,  p.  431 .  ea.  Ox.) :  and  that 

o  Ov  yap  cftWarat  iron  rfjs  avrov  therefore  Christ  mi^ht  be  supposed 

wtpuairfjs  6  vl&  roO  Gcov*  ov  fupiC^  witwraUy  ommscient^y  Clemens,  not- 

§iMPos,ovK d7ror€tiv6fuvos,ov fA€Ta^iv«»v  withstanding  the  Doctor's  pretences: 

CK  rdnov  its  rdnov,  irdvrjj  dc  &V  Trai^orc,  besides  that  the  passages  themselves 

Koi  prjbapij  Tnpuxdfuvos,   S\os  vovt,  referred  to,  if  well   considered,  can 

Skos<fiois,naTpw>sokos6<t>3dkfjL6t9irdvTa  bear  no  other  sense.  See  my  Sermons, 

6p&v,  nmrra  aKowov,  dbois  navra vol.  ii.  p.  161  of  this  edition. 


,  Alex,  Strom,  1.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  831.  ^  Hom.  30.  in  Mat. 

See  also  p.  113,  611,  832.  '  Comm.  in  Job.  p.  38.  Huet.  ed. 

P  "Aytfoia  yap  ovx  ciirrtTai  rov  ©foC,  He  puts  the  very  question,  whether 

Tov  np6  KaTo^Xrjv  Kotrpov  avp^Xov  the  Son  knows  all  that  the  Father 

ytvopivov  TOV  Uarpds,     P.  832.  knows,  and  determines  in  the  qffir- 

N.  B.    ITie     Doctor's    criticisms  motive;   blaming  those  who,  under 

(Script.  Doctr.  p.  326,  alias  294.)  upon  pretence  of  magnifying  the  Father, 

Clemens  are  very  slight.    I  need  only  presumed  to  deny  it    The  passage  is 

hint,  that  irarroKpdr»p  is  applied  to  rather  too  long  to  be  here  inserted, 
the  Son  at  least  twice,  (p.  148,  377,) 
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preted  these  two  texts^  as  you  pretend  they  did^  there  could  not 
have  been  any  thing  more  decisive  against  the  Sabellians.  Ter- 
tullian,  you  know^  encountered  them  in  a  pretty  large  book^  his 
book  against  Praxeas;  Hippolytus  entered  the  lists  against 
Noetus ;  and  his  book  is  still  extant ;  Eusebius^s  famed  piece, 
against  Marcellus,  is  to  the  same  purport;  several  fragments 
besides,  of  other  authors,  remain.  Please  to  look  them  over; 
and  see  if  'you  can  find  any  one  of  them  combating  the  Sa- 
bellians with  these  texts :  and  if  you  cannot,  either  be  content  to 
own,  that  it  was  a  very  strange  ahd  unaccountable  omission  in 
those  writers ;  or  else  that  they  had  quite  other  notions  of 
things  than  you  have  hitherto  imagined.  The  A  nans  you  find 
afterwards,  perpetually  almost,  teasing  the  Catholics  with  those 
texts :  strange  they  should  never  have  been  insisted  on  against 
tlib  Sabellians,  being  so  full  to  the  purpose ;  especially  if^  as  you 
suppose,  the  Ante-Niceno  writers  were  themselves  of  that  per- 
suasion, which  was  afterwards  called  Arian.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Sabellians  must  have  understood  the  texts,  if  they  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  only ;  otherwise  there 
had  been  a  manifest  repugnancy,  in  the  words, ''  not  the  Son,  but 
**  the  Father ;"  since  they  supposed  Father  and  Son  one  and 
the  same  hyposkms.  It  is  as  plain,  that  they  must  have  thought 
that  the  Catholics  agreed  with  them  in  that  exposition ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  charged  them,  not  only  with  Tritheismj 
but  with  the  denial  of  the  Son'^s  essenticU  Dimnity.  It  does 
not  appear  that  those  texts  ever  came  into  controversy  betwixt 
them,  or  were  ever  urged  by  the  Catholics  ;  so  that  both  seem  to 
have  agreed  in  the  same  interpretation.  So  much  for  the  point 
of  omniscience. 

I  come  next  to  consider  what  you  have  to  object  to  my 
argument  for  the  Son's  eternity.  I  had  put  it  upon  this ;  that  it 
is  described  in  the  same  phrases  with  Qod  the  Father's ;  which, 
one  would  think,  should  be  high  enough.  You  tell  me  that 
"  the  Son's  metaphyeical  eternity  is  nowhere  expressly  revealed." 
What  the  fine  word,  metaphyeiceUy  signifies  here,  I  know  not. 
If  his  eternity  is  revealed,  it  is  enough  for  me.  That  I  under- 
stand to  be  revealed  in  these  two  texts,  Rev.  i.  17,  xxii.  13. 
''  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last :"    ''  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 

•  Tertullian  indeed  cites  the  text,  in    meant  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  under 
passing;  not  drawing  any  such  argn-     Query  26th. 
nient,  as  I  mean,  from  it.    What  be 

Z  2 
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**  the  beginning  and  the  end."     That  these  and  the  like  phrases 
respect  duration,  appears  from  Isaiah  xliii.  lo.  compared  with 
Isaiah  xliv.  6.     In  the  latter,  the  words  are ;  *'  I  am  the  first,  and 
"  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  ^God."'   The  former 
expressing  the  same  thought^  runs  thus :  "  Before  me  was  there 
"  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me."     The  phrase 
of  "Alpha  and   Omega,  first   and   last,"   is,  in   like  manner, 
explained  Rev.  i.  8 :    "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
"  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
"  which  is  to  come.'^     The  phrase  then  respects  duration ;  and 
it   is   applied   to   our   blessed    Saviour,   as    hath    been   shewn. 
Rev.  i.  17,  xxii.  13.     Therefore  there  was  no  God  before  him: 
therefore  he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  eternal.     You  say,  "  the 
"  objector  hath  not  brought  one  text  of  Scripture  that  at  all 
"  proveth  it."     I  did  not  produce  all  the  texts  proper  upon  thatr 
head  :  I  designed  brevity.     Besides,  I  had  a  mind  to  remove  the 
cause,  from  criticism  upon  words,  to  one  plain  and  affecting 
argument;    viz.   that   the   proof  of  the   S(m*8  eternity  stands 
upon  the  same  foot,  in  Scripture,  with  the  proof  of  the  Father^ s; 
and  is  expressed  in  as  strong  words.     And  for  this  I  appeal,  as 
to  the  texts  above  cited,  so  also  to  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.,  which  you 
allow  to  be  spoken  of  the  Messias.     The  original  word,  which 
we  translate,  "from  everlasting,^'  is  the  very  same  with  what 
we  meet  with  in  Psalm  xc.  2,  where  also  we  find  a  parallel  descrip- 
tion of  eternity,  applied  to  the  one  God,     See  also  Psalm  xciii.  a. 
I  allow  your  observation,  that  the  Hebrew  word  may,  and  some- 
times does,  signify  a  limited,  as  well  as  it  does,  at  other  times, 
an  unlimited  duration.    And  therefore  I  do  not  lay  all  the  stress 
of  my  argument  upon  the  critical  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  upon 
that,  and  other  circumstances  taken  together :  particularly  this 
circumstance ;  that  the  eternity  of  the  Father  is  described  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  phrases,  with  the  other ;  as  by 
"comparing  Psal.  xc.  2.  with  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.  and  Rev.  i.  8. 
(supposing  that  text  to  be  meant  of  the  Father)  with  Rev.  xxii. 

^  Compare  also  Isa.  xlviii.  12.  See  my  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  of  this  edition. 

The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin - 


w  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  thou  art  God,  Ps.  xc.  7. 


ning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the 

beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was 

Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before 
the  hills  was  I  brought  forth>  Prov.  viii. 
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13.  may  fiilly  appear.  I  do  not  argue  from  a  single  phrase,  or 
the  particular  force  of  it ;  but  from  several ;  and  these  equally 
applied  to  both :  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  intimate,  that  thou^ 
these  phrases  singly  might  bear  a  limited  sense  ;  yet  con8idering 
that  God  had  made  choice  of  them,  as  most  significant  to 
express  his  oum  duration ;  and  again  made  choice  of  the  very 
same^  out  of  many  others,  to  express  his  Son's  duration  too^  we 
might  from  thence  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  Son  is  coetemal 
with  him. 

You  are  sensible  of  the  objection  lying  against  you ;  namely, 
that  there  is  no  certain  proof,  according  to  your  way  of  rea- 
soning, of  the  eternity  of  the  Father,  in  the  Old  Testament :  and 
so  resolute  you  are  in  this  matter,  that,  rather  than  admit  the 
Son  to  be  eternal  too,  you  are  content  to  leave  us  in  the  dark, 
so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  goes,  about  the  other.  But,  for 
a  salvo  to  the  Father's  eternity ,  you  observe,  that  it  is  empha- 
tically expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  (Bom.  i.  20,)  forgetting 
that  the  word  iibio9  occurs  but  ^once  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  then  signifies  eternal  in  a  limited  sense  only,  or  a 
parte  past,  as  the  schools  speak.  Well  then,  for  any  thing  I  see 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  contentedly  go  away,  without  any 
Scripture  proof  of  the  eternity  of  the  Father,  for  fear  it  should 
oblige  us  to  take  in  the  Son's  also.  And  this,  indeed,  is  what 
you  are  beforehand  apprehensive  of,  and  prepared  for;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  you  tell  us,  that  **  there  appears  no  necessity 
*'  at  all,  that  the  attribute  of  eternity  should  be  distinctly 
"  revealed  with  respect  to  the  Father ;  whose  eternity  our 
"  reason  infallibly  assures  us  of,^  (p.  50.)  Infallibly  assures :  so 
you  say;  and,  I  believe,  in  my  own  way,  I  might  be  able  to 
maintain  your  assertion.  But  I  profess  to  you,  that  I  do  not,  at 
present,  apprehend  how,  upon  your  principles,  you  will  be  able 
to  make  any  complete  demonstration  of  it.  It  would  bo  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  of  proving  from  reason  only,  without  revelation, 
that  the  Person  whom  we  call  the  Father,  the  God  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  is  the  eternal  God.  I  will  therefore  presume  that 
you  mean  by  reason,  reason  and  revelation  both  together ;  and 
if  you  eflTectually  prove  your  point  from  both,  it  shall  suffice. 
You  can  demonstrate  that  there  must  be  some  eternal  God^  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  as  you  call  it,  of  these  words :    but  since 

'  Jude  6. 
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the  Father,  the  God  of  Jews  and  Christians,  has  not  de- 
clared, either  that  he  is  eternal,  or  God,  in  the  metaphymeai 
sense,  it  does  not  appear  how  he  is  at  ail  concerned  in  it.  He 
has  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  God  besides  him ;  but  as  he 
did  not  mean  it  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  there  may  be  another, 
in  that  sense,  besides  him,  notwithstanding :  nay,  it  is  certain 
there  are  and  have  been  other  Gods ;  even  in  the  same  sense : 
for  Moses  was  a  God  unto  Pharaoh ;  and  Christ  is  God  /  and 
therefore  this  cannot  be  literally  true.  It  can  only  mean,  that 
he  is  emphatically  God,  in  some  respect  or  other ;  perhaps  as 
being  God  of  our  system  ;  or  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
his  peeulium.  It  is  true,  he  has  called  himself  JehoxHih  ;  which 
if  it  signified  necessary  existence  and  independence,  it  would  be 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  being  the  eternal  God.  But  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  Jehovah  signifies  no  more  than  a  per- 
son of  honour  and  integrity,  who  is  true  to  his  word,  and  per- 
forms his  promises,  (p.  19.)  He  has  further  declared  himself 
to  be  Creator  of  the  world :  but  this  ''  exercise  of  creating ,  being 
^'finite,  does  not  necessarily  infer  an  infinite  subject,"  (p.  48.) 
Besides  ''  that  this  office  and  character,  relative  to  us,  presup- 
''  poses  not,  nor  is  at  all  more  perfect  for,  the  eternal  past 
"  duration  of  his  being,"  (see  p.  50.)  What  shall  I  think  of  next! 
I  must  ingenuously  own,  I  am  utterly  nonplused  :  and  therefore 
must  desire  you,  whenever  you  favour  me  with  a  reply,  to  make 
out  your  demonstration.     But  let  us  proceed. 

Having  given  us  a  reason,  why  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
iuppoeed  eternity  of  the  Father  should  be  revealed,  you  go  on  to 
acquaint  us,  why  it  was  not  needful  to  declare  the  supposed  eter- 
nity of  the  Son.  And  here  you  give  either  two  reasons,  or  one; 
I  hardly  know  whether.  "  His  office  and  character,^  you  say, 
*'  relative  to  us,  does  not  presuppose  it.*"  I  know  that  very  wise 
and  judicious  men  have  thought,  that  it  does  presuppose  it. 
Bishop  Bull,  for  instance,  has  spoke  admirably  well  upon  that 
head :  but  the  passage  being  too  long  to  transcribe,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  7it.  How  you  come  to  take  for  granted  a  thing  which 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  which  it  is  impossible  either  for  you 
or  any  man  else  to  prove,  I  know  not.  It  is  very  manifest  that, 
unless  you  have  a  full  idea  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption, 
and  can  tell  as  well  what  belongs  to  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Judge 

r  Judic.  Eocl.  p.  13. 
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of  the  whole  universe,  as  you  can  what  belongs  to  a  rector  of 
a  parish,  you  can  pass  no  certain  judgment.  No  man  can  cer- 
tainly define  the  utmost  of  what  was  needful  in  the  case ;  because 
no  man  can  dive  into  the  utmost  depth  of  it.  There  nmy  be 
more  than  you,  or  I,  or  perhaps  angels,  can  see  in  that  myste- 
rious dispensation ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  height  of  presumption 
to  pronounce,  that  any  power,  less  than  infinite,  might  be  equal 
to  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  argument  for  Christ's  Divinity, 
drawn  from  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  the 
honours  consequent  upon  it,  amounts  to  a  perfect  demonstration : 
but  this  I  say,  and  am  very  clear  in  what  I  say,  that  it  is  much 
surer  arguing  for  the  affirmative,  from  what  we  know ;  than  for 
the  negative,  from  what  we  know  not.  It  is  possible  our  proof 
may  not  be  sufficient :  but  it  is,  d  priori j  impossible  that  yours 
should.  Whether  we  can  maintain  our  point  may  perhaps  be 
a  question  :  but  it  is  out  of  all  question,  that  you  cannot  maintain 
yours. 

Having  answered  this  your  first  reason,  why  it  was  not 
necessary  to  reveal  the  Son'^s  eternity,  I  proceed  to  the  remaining 
words;  which  if  I  perfectly  understood,  I  might  know  whether 
they  are  a  distinct  reason,  or  only  an  appendage  to  the  former. 
They  are  these :  ''  Nor  is  it"  (Christ's  office  and  character)  '*  at 
**  all  more  perfect  for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being,'' 
(p.  50.)  I  have  been  considering  why  that  word  past  was 
inserted,  and  what  it  can  mean,  in  that  place.  It  seems  to  be  op- 
posed either  to  present,  or  else  to,  to  came,  tacitly  understood.  At 
first,  I  thought  thus :  that  it  might  be  put  in  to  prevent  our  ima- 
gining that  Christ's  office  might  not  be  at  all  more  perfect  for  the 
eternal  duration  of  his  being  to  come.  But  considering  again, 
that  if  he  does  but  continue  till  the  office  is  completed  and  per- 
fected, it  is  all  one,  in  respect  of  that  office,  whether  his  dura- 
tion hold  longer  or  no,  I  thought,  that  could  not  be  the  mean- 
ing. Reflecting  again,  I  conceived  that  past  might  possibly  have 
relation  to  the  office  considered  as  present^  or  commencing  at 
such  a  time;  suppose  six  thousand  years  ago:  and  you  might 
think,  what  could  it  signify  to  dat«  his  being  higher  \  If  he  did 
but  exist  soon  enough  for  the  office,  it  is  sufficient.  All  the  time 
run  out  before  is  of  no  consideration,  having  no  relation  to  ap 
office  which  was  to  commence  after,  and  would  still  be  but  the 
selfsame  temporal  office,  commencing  at  such  a  time.  If  I  have 
hit   your   thought  at  length,   1  assure  you  it  has  cost  me 
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some  pains ;  and  I  wish  you  would  express  yourself  more  clearly 
hereafter. 

Now  then  let  us  apply  this  manner  of  reasoning  to  another 
purpose :   by  parity  of  reason  we  may  argue,  that  the  office  of 
God  the  Father,  commencing  at  the  creation  ;    I  say,  the  office  of 
sustaining,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world,  has  no  relation 
to  the  time  jEM»/,  being  but  just  what  it  is,  whether  a  longer  or  a 
shorter,  or  no  time  at  all  be  allowed  for  any  prior  existence  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  more  perfect  for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being. 
But  does  not  this  argument  suppose  that  the  office  is  such  as 
may  be  discharged  by  a  finite  creature,  or  one  that  began  in 
time?    Certainly.     And  is  not  that  the  very  thing  in  question  in 
this,  and  in  the  other  case  too !   Undoubtedly.     How  then  comes 
it  to  be  taken  for  granted !  Besides,  is  not  a  person  of  unlimited, 
that  is,  eternal  powers  and  perfections,  more  capable  of  dis- 
charging an  office,  than  any  creature  ?    Well  then,  by  necessary 
consequence,  the  past  duration  of  the  person  is  of  great  moment 
in  the  case  ;  and  the  office  must  be  thought  as  much  more  perfect^ 
for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being,  as  Ood's  perfections 
excel  those  of  his  creatures  ;   and  that  is  infinitely. 

QUERY  VIII. 

Whether  eternity  does  not  imply  necessary  existence  of  the  Son ; 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Doctors  Scheme f  And  whether 
the  ^Doctor  hath  not  made  an  elusive^  equivocating  answer  to  the 
objection,  since  the  Son  may  be  a  necessary  emanation  y^om  the 
Father,  by  the  mil  and  power  of  the  Father,  toithout  any  contra- 
diction  f  Will  is  one  thing,  and  arbitrary  will  another, 

TO  the  former  part  of  the  Query  you  answer,  that  ''  simple 
'*  and  absolute  eternity  is  the  same  with  necessary  or  self-existence ; 
"  which  is  nowhere  supposed  of  the  Son,  by  Dr.  Clarke.**^  Here 
are  several  mistakes :  for,  first,  the  idea  of  simple  eternity  is  not 
the  same  with  that  of  necessary  existence.  Nor,  secondly,  is  it 
the  same  with  both  necessary  existence  Q,nd  self-existence^  supposing 
it  were  the  same  with  the  former ;  because  these  two  are  not 
the  same.  The  idea  of  eternity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
duration  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Some  have 
supposed  it  possible  for  God  to  have  created  the  world  from 

«  Reply,  p.  aa;. 
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all  eternity ;  and  they  use  this  argument  for  it ;  that  whatever 
he  could  once  do^  he  could  always  do.  Not  that  I  think  there 
is  much  weight  in  the  argument;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  the  ideas  are  distinct ;  and  that^  though  eternity  may,  in 
sound  reasoning,  infer  or  imply  necessary  existence,  as  is  inti- 
mated in  the  Query ;  yet  the  ideas  are  not  the  same :  for  if  they 
were,  it  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  of  one  inferring  or  implying 
the  other.  Then  for  the  second  point ;  it  is  very  manifest  that 
the  ideas  of  necessary  existence  and  self-existence  (however  they 
may  be  imagined  with  or  without  reason  to  imply  each  other) 
are  not  the  same  ideas.  ^Aristotle  and  the  later  Platonists 
supposed  the  world  and  all  the  inferior  Gods  (as  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  some  supramundane  deities)  to  proceed,  by  way 
of  emanation,  without  any  temporary  production,  from  a  superior 
cause :  that  is,  they  believed  them  to  be  necessary^  but  not  self" 
existent.  Something  like  this  has  been  constantly  believed  by  the 
Christian  Church,  in  respect  of  the  A6yos:  which  shews,  at 
least,  that  the  ideas  are  different :  and  not  only  so,  but  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  they  do  not  so  much  as 
infer  and  imply  each  other ;  one  may  be  conceived  without  the 
other.  However,  that  is  not  the  point  I  insist  on  now.  All 
that  I  affirm  at  present  is,  that  the  ideas  are  distinct ;  and  not 
the  very  same.  After  you  had  laboured  to  confound  these  things 
together,  you  proceed  to  argue  against  the  Son^s  being  etemaL 
But  what  is  that  to  the  Query  ?  I  supposed  Dr.  Clarke  (Reply, 
p.  227.)  to  understand  the  word  eternal,  as  I  or  any  other  man 
should;  and  objected  the  inconsistency  of  acknowledging  the 
eternity  of  the  Son,  and  yet  denying  his  necessary  existence; 
which,  eternity^  I  thought,  inferred  and  implied.  You  admit  my 
reasoning  to  be  just,  if  the  Doctor  meant  the  same,  by  eternal, 
as  I  do.  But  if  he  meant  by  eternal,  temporary,  then  my  argu- 
ment fails;  as  most  certainly  it  must.  But  why  are  we  thus 
imposed  on  with  so  manifest  an  abuse  of  words  \  What  occasion 
is  there  for  putting  the  epithets  of  simple^  absolute,  or  metaphy- 
sical to  the  word  eternal;  which  every  one,  that  knows  English, 
understands  better  without  ?  Unless  you  suppose  that  there  is  an 
unlimited  and  a  limited  eternity,  which  is,  in  reality,  an  eternity 
and  no  eternity.  You  proceed  to  dispute  against  the  eternity  of 
the  Son ;  which  though  it  be  something  foreign  to  the  purport 

*»  See  Cudworth,  Intellect.  System,  p.  250,  &c. 
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of  the  Query,  yet  being  pertinent  to  the  oause  in  hand,  I  ebaU 
here  consider  it.  You  argue  that,  if  the  Son  be  eternal,  he  b 
necessarily  existing ;  which  I  allow :  and  if  necessarily  existing^ 
then  self-existent;  which  I  ^deny ;  and  you  cannot  prove.  Yon 
go  on  to  a  new  consideration ;  which,  put  into  syllogism,  stands 
thus: 

Whatever  has  a  principium  is  not  eternal :  The  Son  has  a 
principium,  the  Father  being  principium  Filii — Therefore,  &o. 

The  middle  term,  principium,  is  equivocal,  and  bears  two 
senses ;  wherefore  the  syllogism  consists  of  four  terms.  If 
principium  be  understood  in  respect  of  time,  the  minor  is  not 
true :  if  it  be  taken  in  any  other  sense,  the  major  is  not  true : 
so  that  both  cannot  be  true.  You  might,  in  the  same  way, 
argue  that  the  sun's  light  is  not  coeval  with  the  sun;  nor  thought 
coeval  with  the  mind,  supposing  the  mind  to  think  always.  For 
in  both  cases  a  principium  is  admitted ;  but  no  priority  in  respect 
of  time.  You  add,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  sense  in  which  the 
Son  may  be  said  to  be  eternal.  I  hope  there  is :  but  not  your 
sense ;  which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  an  angel  is  eternal^ 
only  because  you  determine  not  the  time  when  he  came  into 
being.  I  should  think  it  most  reasonable  to  use  words  according 
to  their  obvious  and  proper  signification;  and  not  to  fix  new 
ideas  to  old  words,  without  any  warrant  for  it.  In  this  way  of 
going  on  with  the  abuse  of  words,  we  shall  hardly  have  any  left 
full  and  express  enough  to  distinguish  the  catholic  doctrine  by. 
It  was  once  sufficient,  before  the  rise  of  Arianism,  to  say,  the 
Son  is  God:  but  by  a  novel  sense  put  upon  it,  the  word  Ghd 
was  made  ambiguous.  To  that  were  added,  truly  and  reaUy ; 
to  be  more  expressive :  but  the  <^Arians  found  out  a  sense  for 
these  terms  too ;  and  could  gravely  say,  that  the  Son  was  truly ^ 
reaUy  God.  God  by  nature,  one  might  think,  is  full  and  strong 
enough :  but  you  are  stealing  away  the  sense  of  that  expression 

^  *KK\k  fiTf  rtr,  r6  dtl,  irp^r  vn-^mMUf  a^nst  himself.  (Script,  Doctr.  p.  a8^. 

aynnniTov  \afjifiav€r»,  »s  otovrai  ol  rii  alias  250.)     It  was  intended,  and  is 

yvx^f  ahxBffTiipm  nenrjpoifimt'  oiht  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Doctor's 

yiipT6iiv,ovT€T6aMi,o6T(T6np6aua¥<ov,  leading   principle,  or  rather  fallacy, 

ravrdy  ttm  ra  ayfyyf/Tf,    Alex.  Ep.  which  runs  through  his  performance, 

OfMd  Theod.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  17.      This  viz.  That  the  Son  cannot  be  strictly 

was  said  in  opposition  to  the  Ariaus,  and   essentially  God,  unless  he  be 

who  were  willing  to  confound  the  idea  seff-existent,  or  unoriginate  in  every 

of  eternity  and  of  necessary  existence  sense. 

with    seV^existence.       The    learned  *»  See  Socr.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  19. 

Doctor    cites    this    passage  directly  p.  83.  Theod.  1.  i.  c.  aS. 
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from  us.  We  can  add  no  more,  but  eternally  and  euhilaniialfy 
God;  and  yet^  I  perceive,  unless  we  put  in  eimpfy,  aheoltUefy, 
metaphysically,  or  the  like,  even  these  words  also  may  lose  their 
force  and  signifioancy.  But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this !  Might 
you  not  better  say  plainly,  that  the  Son  is  not  eternal ;  not  by 
nature  ;  nor  truly  God ;  in  a  word,  not  Godf  No ;  but  Scripture 
reclaims ;  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church  reclaims ;  and  Christian 
ears  would  not  bear  it.  So  then,  it  seems,  it  is  highly  necessary 
to  speak  orthodoxly^  whatever  we  think ;  to  strip  the  words  of 
their  sense,  and  to  retain  the  sound.     But  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Query,  I  am  to  expect  no  clear 
or  distinct  answer:  because  ''what  is  meant  by  a  necessary 
'*  emanation  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  you  understand  not ; 
"  nor  what  again  by  the  difference  of  mil  and  arbitrary  will,^^ 
p.  52.  Had  you  but  retained  in  mind  what  you  must  have 
observed  when  you  read  the  ancients,  you  could  not  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  apprehend  my  meaning.  You  may  please  to  re- 
member, that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  made  use  of  by 
the  ^Arians  against  the  Catholics  was  this : 

**  'Either  the  Father  begat  the  Son  mth  his  consent  and  will, 
'*  or  againet  his  will  and  oonsent.*"  If  the  former,  then  that  act 
of  the  will  was  antecedent  to  the  Son'^s  existence ;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  eternal :  the  latter  was  plainly  too  absurd  for  any 
Christian  to  own. 

The  Catholics  took  two  ways  of  answering  the  dilemma.  One, 
which  was  the  best  and  safest,  was,  by  Sretorting  upon  the 
Arians  the  dilemma,  thus:  ''Was  Gk>d  the  Father  God,  toiik 
"  or  against  his  will !""  By  this  short  question,  that  so  famous 
objection  of  the  Arians  was  ^effectually  silenced. 

But  besides  this  answer,  they  had  also  another.     They  ad- 

«  See  Athanas.  Orat.  contr.  Arian.  ^  Vicissim  qiuesivit  ab  eo,  utnim 

3,  3, 4.  Hilary,  p.  1 184.     Greg.  Nyas.  Deus  Pater  voleru  an  nolens  sit  Deut : 

p.  035.  Petav.  ae  Trin.  p.  138.  ut  si  responderet,  nolens,  sequeretur 

'  Interrogant  (Ariani)  utrum  Pater  ilia  miseria  qnam  de   Deo   credere 

Filium  volms  an  nolens  aenuerit;  ut  magna  insania  est;  si  autem  diceret, 

si  responsmn  fuerit  quod  volens  ge-  voUns,  responderetur  ei,  ergo  et  ipse 

nuerit,  dicant,  prior  est  ergo  voluntas  Deus  est,  sua  vohmtaie,  non  natura. 

Patris;  quod  autem  nolenif  genuerit.  Quid  ergo  restabat,  nisi  ut  obmutes* 

ouis    potest    dicere  ?    August,  contr,  ceret,  et  sua  interrogatione  obliffatum 

Serm.  Arian.  1.  i.  p.  636.  Bened.  ed.  insolubiH  vinculo  se  rideret.  Augnit, 

ff  Athanas.  Orat.  iii.  p.  61 1.  Bened.  ibid, 

ed.  Greg.   Nazianz.  Orat.   xxxv.  p.  See  this  further  explained  in  the 

565.   August,  de  Trin.  1.  xv.  c.  80.  Postscript,  p.  561  of  this  volume, 
p.  994. 
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mitted  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  was  with  the  wUl  and 
consent  of  his  Father ;  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  wise,  good, 
just,  &o.  necessarily,  and  yet  not  against  his  will.    Some  thought 
it  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  Father  might  eternally  will  the 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  that  he  could  not  but  will  so,  as 
being  eternally  good.     »See  Petavius.     This  way  of  reasoning 
1^ Bishop  Bull   mentions,  hardly  approving  it:   and  one  would 
almost  think  that  ^  Dr.  Clarke  was  once  inclinable  to  subscribe 
to   it,  understanding  eternal,  as  we  do.     But  he   thought  fit 
"™  afterwards  to  explain  himself  off  into  another  meaning.    There 
was  another  notion  which  "^some  of  the  primitive  writers  had ; 
namely,  this :  "  That  since  the  loill  of  Qt)d  is  God  himself,  as 
"  much  as  the  wisdom,  &c.  of  God  is  God  himself ;  whatever  is 
"  the  fruit  and  product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product  ofAis 
•*  teill,  wisdomy  fee,  and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of 
*'  the  Father,  is  substance  of  substance,  wisdom  of  wisdom,  will 
"  of  will,  as  he  is  light  of  light  and  God  of  God  :"  which  is  St. 
Austin^s  doctrine,  in  the  <>  place  cited  in  the  margin. 

By  this  time,  I  presume,  you  may  understand  what  I  meant 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  Query.  There  is  a  sober,  Catholic 
sense,  in  which  the  Son  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  by,  or  from, 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  yet  may  be  a  necessary  emancUion 
also.  And  therefore  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  do  well  in  opposing  those 
two,  one  to  the  other ;  as  if  they  were  inconsistent :  especially 
considering  that  he  produces  several  authorities  to  prove  the 
generation  to  be  by  a  v power  ofwiU,  in  opposition  to  necessity  of 
nature^  from  writers  who  asserted  both ;  and  denied  only  such 
a  supposed  necessity  as  might  be  against,  and  a  force  upon  the 
Father's  will.  This  is  manifest  of  his  citations  from  the  q Council 
of  Sirmium,  Marius  Victorinus,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Myssen ; 
and  hath  been  clearly  shewn  by  his  learned  i* antagonist.     The 

i  Pag.  591,  593.  P  Script.  Doctr.  p.  a8i,  &c.   alias, 

k  D.  F.  N.  p.  322.  247,  &c. 

1  Script.  Doctr.  p.  280,  &c.  Reply,        <i  Script.  Doctr.  p.  285,  286.  alias, 

p.  113.  raper  given  into  the  Bishops.  252,  253. 

»  Clarke's  Lett.  N.  8.  ^  True  Script.  Doctr.  continued,  p. 

^  See  the  testimonies  collected  by  no,  &c. 
Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Re-        N.  B.  llie  Doctor  manifestly  per- 

oognitions  of  Clem.  p.  492.  and   by  verts  the    sense  of   the   Council  of 

Petavius,    1.  vi.  c.  8.    1.  vii.  c.  12.  Sirmium,  and  of  Hilary's  comment 

See  especially   Athanas.  Or.it.  iii.  p.  upon    it,    by    mistranslating    them; 

613.      Bened.  ed.   Epiphan.   H seres,  putting  without  his  will,  instead  of 

74.  p.  895.  against  his  will.  See  the  Preface  to  my 

o  Ue  Trin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  13  of  this  edition. 
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sum  of  all  is,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  may  be  by  necessity 
ofnaiure,  without  excluding  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of 
the  will.  And  therefore  vnU  (i.  e.  consent^  approbation, acquies- 
cence) is  one  thing ;  and  arbitrary  mil  (that  is,  free  choice  of 
what  might  otherwise  not  be)  is  another.  You  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  the  Son  derives  his  being  from  the  will  of  the 
Father,  in  this  latter  sense ;  which  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
making  him  a  creature.  You  recite  some  scraps  of  quotations, 
as  collected  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Whitby,  in  your  Notes,  p.  51. 
Not  one  of  the  citations  is  to  your  purpose,  or  comes  up  to  your 
point.  For  instance;  "  Ignatius  says,  ^ Christ  is  the  Son  of 
"  God,  according  to  the  toill  and  power  of  God^  Supposing  this 
not  to  be  meant  of  his  <  miraculous  conception  and  incarnation, 
(which  the  context  has  been  thought  to  favour,  and  which 
Bishop  Pearson  inclined  to,  in  his  Notes.)  yet  see  how  many 
several  interpretations  it  may  bear,  besides  what  you  would  fix 
upon  it. 

1 .  The  fruit  and  offspring  of  the  will  and  potoer  of  God :  sig- 
nifying no  more  than  God  of  God,  in  the  sense  intimated  above, 
P-348. 

2.  By  the  eternal  will  and  power  of  God,  in  a  sense  likewise 
before  intimated,  and  owned  by  some  of  the  Post-Nicene  writers. 

3.  With  the  approbation  and  acquiescence  of  Ood,  in  the 
same  sense  that  he  is  pleased  with,  and  acquiesces  in,  his  own 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  perfections. 

4.  The  passage  may  relate,  not  to  the  Son's  generation  in  the 
highest  sense ;  but  to  his  manifestation,  or  coming  forth,  in  order 
to  create  the  world ;  which  is  a  kind  of  ^filiation  mentioned  by 

"  'AXi^^c^r  ^vra  €K  ytvovs  Aa3id  Kara  Virgin ;   and  the  phrase  Kara  aapxa 

a-dpKa,  vlov  Qtov  Kttra  OfkrjfAa  koi  di/va-  as  opposed  to  a  prior  sonship,  in  his 

fuvOeov. Iffnat.Ep.ad Smym,c.\.p.i,  divine  nature  before  the  world  was: 

*  I  can  by  no  means  think  that  the  in  which  respect  he  was  Son  qf  Chd 

Son  is  here  called  vi^rBcoO,  in  respect  before  he  became  Son  of  man.    That 

of  his  incarnation ;  which  was  really  Ignatius  intended  the  same  is  highly 

his  nativity  Kara  aapxa,  to  which  this  probable,  not  to  sav  evident,  from  his 

other  is   opposed,  and   which   must  own   words   elsewnere :   IL>o   ai»iwp 

therefore    be     understood    of    some  napd  narpl  rjv.  Magnes,  c.  o.  Yiov  rov 

higher  sonship.     The  phrase  of  Kara  Of  oO,  or  ttrnv  avrov  \6yoi  dtdios.  Ibid, 

a-dpKa  has  been  constantly  so  inter-  c.  8.    Xpiarov  rov  vtou  0«ov  rov  ycvo- 

preted    by    the    ancients  ;    Irenseus,  p^pov,  iv  v<rr€pa>,  €k  antpparof  ^afitb, 

Tertullian,    Origen,     Novatian,    the  Rom.  c.  vii.  Compare  ApostoL  Constit. 

Svnod  of  Antioch  in  the  case  of  Paul  1.  viii.  cap.  i.      EvdoKia  e€ov  6  npb 

of  Samosata,    Hippolytus,   Eusebius,  al^v^p  povoytinis,  iv  varfptp  xaip^  cVe 

Lactantius,    all    explaining    Christ's  napBtvov  yty tvyrjrai, 

being  the  Son  of  David  according  to  ^  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to 

the  flesh,  by  his  birth  of  the  blessed  intend  the  tame,  (p.  654.  ed.  Oz.) 
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Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus^  TertuIUan,  Tatian, 
Novatian,  and  Hippolytus,  and  supposed  as  voluntary  a  thing  as 
the  incarnation  afterwards ;  though  the  same  authors  asserted 
the  eternity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Aoyo9,  or  Divine  nature 
of  Christ ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

From  these  four  particulars,  you  may  perceive  how  little  you 
oan  be  able  to  prove  from  that  passage  in  Ignatius.       As  to 
Justin  Martyr^  I  have  already  hinted  in  what  sense  he  made  the 
generation  voluntary.     But  why  you  should  choose  to  do  that 
good  Father  a  double  injury,  first  in  curtailing  his  words,  and 
next  in  misrepresenting  his  sense,  you  can  best  account.     The 
whole  passage  is  this,  literally  translated :  "  *  Who,  according 
'^  to  his  (the  Father's)  good  pleasure,  is  God,  being  his  Son ; 
"  and  an  angel  too,  as  ministering  to  his  Father^s  will.*"     The 
meaning  is  not,  as  you  represent  it,  '^  that  Christ  is  GW,  hy  ike 
"  will  of  the  Father'^  (though  even  that  might  bear  a  good  sense 
according  to  what  has  been  observed  above ;)  but  that  it  was 
the  Father's  good  pleasure  that  he  should  not  only  be  God^  as 
he  always  was,  being  God^s  Son ;  but  that  he  should  take  upon 
him  besides,  the  office  of  an  angel.     That  he  was  Chd^  was  a 
7  necessary  thing,  as  he  was  God's  Son,  of  the  same  nature  with 
him :  but  that  he  should  be  both ;  i.  e.  God  and  an  angel  too ; 
this  was  entirely  owing  to  God^s  good  pleasure.     However,  you 
have    been    something    civiller  to    this  ancient   Father    than 
Dr.  Whitby  has  been,  in  his  "  Modest  Disquisitions ;"  who,  to 
serve  a  bad  cause,  uses  a  worse  art ;  ^  cuts  the  quotation  short 
at  vl6v  avTov;    and  then,  to  make  his  own  sense  out  of  that 
passage,  inserts  et  in  his  translation,  rendering  it  thus :  ''  Qui 
ex  "  voluntate  ipsius  et  Deus  est,  et  Filius ;"  leaving  out  **  et 

expressing  it  by  the  word  npo€\$Ay.  Novat,  c.  26. 

And  it   IS  extremely  probable  that  7  For,  though  he  was  God,  as  being 

Ignatius  had  the  veiy  same  thought.  God's  Son,  and  a  Son  icark  PovXijw, 

K&yoi  didiof  ovk  mrh  atyrif  irpo€\$»v,  according  to  Justin,  and  other  writers 

&d  Magnes.    cap.   8.     ^Eva  'Iiycrow  before  mentioned ;  yet  they  did  not 

Xptor6v,  rhv  afft   Ms  iraTp6s  npotX"  think  that  he  was  Ood  Korii  fiovXffp. 

$6rra,  Koi  rir  ha  Hvra  Koi  ;(o>p^o-ayra.  But  because  be  came  forth,  as  a  Son, 

Ibid,  cap.  7.  from  the  Father ;  and  was  not  pro- 

«  Thv  Kork  povXffv  t^v  (Ktlvov  xal  duced  t(  ovk  Hrrtw,  (as  all  creatmret 

OfAv  Hyra,  vl6v  avrov,  Koi  SyytXop,  en  are ;)  therefore  he  was  God,  having 

Tov  vtntpertiv  rj  ytwfMff  avrov,  P.  280.  ever  existed,  before  his  coming  forth, 

8ylb,  Jebb,  370.    Parallel  to  which  is  in  and  with  the  Father.     Hie  ergo 

that  of  Novatian.     PersonsB  autem  quando    Pater   voluit,   processit    ex 

Christi  convenit  ut  et  Deus  sit,  ^uia  Patre :  et  mii  in  Patre  fuit,  processit 

Dei  Filius ;  et  angelus  sit,  quoniam  ex  Patre.    liovat,  c.  26. 

ptt«rn«  dispostfcionis  adnuntiator  est.  '  Whitby's  Disq.  Bfodeit.  p.  33. 
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"  angelus/  to  which  the  former  et  referred.  Strange  that  any 
should  be  so  resolutely  eager  to  ungod  their  Saviour,  as  not  to 
permit  the  cause  to  have  a  fair  hearing.  It  were  pious,  at  least, 
to  let  the  reader  know  what  has,  or  what  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question ;  and  to  give  it  its  due  weight  and  force. 
This  is  reasonable  in  any  the  most  trifling  matter  that  can 
come  before  us :  but  certainly  much  more  so«  where  his  honour 
is  concerned,  whom  all  men  are  commanded  to  ''  honour,  even 
"  as  they  honour  the  Father,'*  John  v.  23.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare  once  for  all ;  I  desire  only  to  have  things  fairly  re- 
presented, as  they  really  are ;  no  evidence  smothered  or  stifled 
on  either  side.  Let  every  reader  see  plainly  what  may  be  justly 
pleaded  here  or  there,  and  no  more ;  and  then  let  it  be  left  to 
his  impartial  judgment,  after  a  full  view  of  the  case :  misquo- 
tations and  misrepresentations  will  do  a  good  cause  harm  ;  and 
will  not  long  be  of  service  to  a  bad  one.  But  to  return.  The 
second  citation  which  you  bring  from  Justin,  you  give  such  an 
account  of,  as  must  make  one  think,  either  that  you  never  saw 
the  book  you  mention;  or  else — ^but  see  the  passage  in  the 
^margin.  Your  words  are,  *^  He  hath  all  these  titles  (before- 
"  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  Son,  Wisdom,  Angel,  Gk)d,  Lord,  and 
*^  Word)  from  his  being  begotten  of  the  Father  by  his  will  {^ 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dialogue,  and  the 
very  immediate  words  preceding  those  you  cite.  In  your  third 
quotation,  you  are  pleased  for  the  sake  of  English  readers,  to 
mistranslate  Trpo€\66vTa^  "  produced,*'  instead  of,  "  coming  forth,** 
or  "proceeding.*"  Your  next  citation  is  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria:  in  which  I  find  no  fault  but  your  referring  to 
Strom.  5,  instead  of  Strom.  7,  and  bringing  a  passage  not  cer- 
tainly pertinent  to  the  point  in  question.  If  you  please  to  look 
into  the  ^author  himself,  you  will  find  it  at  least  doubtful,  whe- 
ther he  be  speaking  of  the  generation  of  the  Son ;  or  only  shew- 
ing how  he,  by  the  Father*s  good  pleasure,  was  at  the  head  of 

^"Extuf  yap  noma  irpo<ropofiaC«r0(u,  these  titles. 
^K  Tf  rov  {mrip€T€iv  ry  varpiK^  /3ovX^-         ^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  833, 

fUMTt,  Koi  ffic  Tov  air6  Tov  irarphi  ^Xijcrr t  Oz.  edit.    'Kiravrtiv  rw  ayaBw,  6t\ti'-' 

yrytwpfjirOvu.     DiaL/p.  183.  Jeb.     It  fiari  rov  iravrmcpdropof  warp6f,  atrios 

18  not  from  his  being  begotten  of  the  6  vi6s  Ka6i<rrarai,  irpwrovpyhi  Ktv^tmt, 

Father  that  he  hath  all  these  titles ;  dvyofus  nXrprros  alaBffati'  oit  yap  o  ^w, 

but  from  that,  and  his  administering  tovto  &<f>6fi  rolt  x^ph^'^  m4  wwapJvoig 

to  his  Father's  will.     Both  together  dc^  ri^  daBtwttav  rrjt  trapKot.  oMtiTijv 

(not  either  singly)  will  account  for  all  ^  ai«Xa/3a»y  <rapica,  &c. 
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a&in.  and  ^dnumfVtnd  hk  Fatber*s  kmedom.  Ycnr  next 
AOtkjr  u  =  TertnlluR,  «bo  it  iode^  cpeakir.e  of  the  eeneratioo, 
that  M.  Jwajii/riEf«fi^A.  or  comituf/ortA,  of  the  >oo :  and  here  too 
render  pnAwM^  -  produced.*'  meaninz  "  into  being."  or  -  into  a 
"  state  of  exifftenee:''  which  is  not  Tertuliian's  strose,  nor  of 
anv  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  of  that  matter.  TertoUian  ex- 
pre^ily  ^  excepts  against  it :  so  does  '  Tatian«  the  next  author 
which  you  name :  and  so  likewise  ^  Athenagoraa.  and  %  Hip- 
polytus,  whom  you  have  not  named  :  but  I  choose  to  mention 
them,  as  bdng  useful  to  explain  the  former.  ^  Eusebius  maj 
reasonably  be  interpreted  by  those  that  went  before  him ;  or  by 
the  emperor  Constantine's  explication  of  this  matter,  which 
shall  be  cited  hereafter:  or  by  his  own  account  of  the  holy 
undivided  Trinity,  before  mentioned :  if  not,  his  anthoritj 
against  the  Catholics  before  and  after  him,  and  against  himself, 
must  appear  of  small  weight.  The  rest  of  your  authorities 
I  have  already  s[>oke  to ;  and  you  may  perceive  by  this  time, 
I  presume,  that  none  of  them  speak  home  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  cited.  However,  for  the  sake  of  such  who, 
being  little  acquainted  with  these  matters,  may  be  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  few  specious  pretences,  I  shall  now  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  point  before  us,  and  endeavour  to  set  it  in 
a  true  light. 

The  distinction  of  a  >  threefold  peneration  of  the  Son  is  well 
known  among  the  learned,  and  is  thus  explained  : 

r.  The  first  and  most  proper  ^/fa/ton  and  peneratwnj  is  hia 
eternally  existing  in  and  of  the  Father ;  the  eternal  Aoyos^  of 
the  eternal  mnd.  In  respect  of  this,  chiefly,  he  is  the  anfy 
beffotten,  and  a  distinct  Person  from  the  Father.  His  other 
generations  were  rather  condescensions,  first  to  creatures  in 
general,  next  to  men  in  particular : 

2.  His  second  generation  was  his  condescetmon,  manifesiaium^ 
eomingforih^  as  it  were,  from  the  Father  (though  never  separated 
or  divided  from  him)  to  create  the  world :  this  was  in  time,  and 

^  'IHinc  cum   Deut  voluit,  ipsum  ii.  ed.  Fabric, 
primum  protulit  Sermonem.    TertuU,        ^  See  'IVue  Script.  Doctr.  continued, 

0Ofilr.  Prax,  c.6.  p.  133. 

^  Contr.  Prax.  c. 5.  >  Bull.  D.  P.p.  333.  Brer.  Aninuulv. 

«  Tatian.  iiOi*t.  vii.  p.  so.  Ox.  edit,  in  Gil.  Gierke,  ]>.  1054.     Fabric.  Not. 

'  l^at.  sect.  X.  p.  39.  Ox.  ed.  in  Hippol.  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

ff  Contr.  Noet.  teot.  x.  p.  13.  vol. 
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a  voluntary  thing ;  and  in  this  respect  properly  he  may  be 
thought  to  be  TrpaTdroKOs  iriarjs  KTCa€<a9,  first-horn  of  every 
creature;  or  before  all  creatures. 

3.  His  third  generation,  or  filiation,  was  when  he  condescended 
to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  to  become  man.  These  things  I 
here  suppose  or  premise  only,  for  the  more  distinct  apprehension 
of  what  is  to  follow ;  not  expecting  to  be  believed  further  than 
the  proofs  can  justify.  We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  are  more  sparing 
than  those  that  came  after,  in  speaking  of  the  first,  the  eternal 
generation;  sparing,  I  mean,  as  to  the  term,  or  .phrase ;  not  as 
to  the  thing  itself.  The  eternity  of  the  Word,  or  Aoyos,  and 
the  distinction  of  Persons,  they  all  held ;  together  with  the  con- 
substantiality,  and  unity  of  principle;  which  together  are  as 
much  as  can  be  meant  by  eternal  generation. 

Irensaus  is  a  ^frequent  and  constant  asserter  of  the  eternity  of 
the  Word;  but  eternal  generaii<m  we  do  not  read  in  express  terms. 
Yet  we  find  what  amounts  to  it,  by  necessary  implication.  In 
one  particular  place  ^he  censures  those  who  pretended  to  ascribe 
any  beginning  to  the  nativity  of  the  Word ;  which  is  in  effect 
asserting  an  eternal  prolation^  or  generation ;  for  he  makes  these 
words  "1  equivalent. 

Origen,  commenting  upon  the  words  of  the  second  Psalm; 
*'  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee;"  proceeds 
thus:  '*"They  are  spoken  to  him  by  God,  with  whom  it  is 
**  always  to-day :  for,  I  conceive,  there  is  no  evening  nor  morn- 
''  ing  with  him ;  but  the  time  coextended,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
''  with  his  unbegotten  and  eternal  life  is  the  to^y  in  which  the 
"  Son  is  begotten ;  there  being  no  beginning  found  of  his 
*'  generation,  any  more  than  of  the  to-day, ''     This  is  further 

^   Pag-   153.   163,  209,   353.  ed.  c.  14.  p.  132. 
Bened.     We  do  not  pretend  to  argue        ™  L.  ii.  c.  28.  p.  158. 
merely  from  the  force  of  the  word         ^  Aeycrai  irp^r  avrhv  \m6  rov  Gcov, 

temper,  or  oci,  but  from  that  and  other  ^  at  I  cart  rh  arififpov,  ovk  tvt  yhp 

circumstances  :  as  when  infectus  goes  tantpa  OroC.  ryo)  ht  ^yovixai  on  oijde 

along  with   it,  or   the   like,   p.   153.  irpona'  akX  6  avfrnapturfiviav  r^  aytv- 

And  as  "  semper  aderat  generi  hu-  v^ra>  Koi  alhU^  avrov  C<aj,  Iv  ovrtat  taroa, 

**  mano/'  p.  209,  intimates  that  he  was  XP^^°^»  4m*P"  tarlv  avry  oTjfKpov,  cV  jj 

with  men,  as  soon  as  any  men  existed;  y€y iwrjrai  6  vihi,  dpxrjs  ycyeVrcDp  airrov 

so,  "existens  semper  apud  Patrem,"  ovras  ovx  €vpi<TKOfA(infis,  as  ov6i  r^r 

intimates  his  being  coeval  with  the  rjfitpas.Com,  in  Joh.  p,  ^i.     Compare 

Father.  with  this,  the  citation  from  Origen,  in 

1  Prolationis  initium  donantes.  L.  ii.  Pamphilus's  Apology. 

WATEKLAND,  VOL.  I.  A  a 
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confirmed  by  what  ®  Athanasius  quotes  from  him,  where  Origen 
calls  it  presumption  '*  P  to  ascribe  any  beginning  to  the  Son ;" 
and  speaks  of  the  only  begoiien^  as  being  ^\  always  with  the 
Father. 

To  Origen  I  may  subjoin  '"Novatian,  who  says,  the  Son  must 
have  always  existed  in  the  Father,  or  else  (which  he  takes  to  be 
absurd)  the  Father  would  not  have  been  always  Faiher.     This^ 
I  think,  can  bear  no  sense,  unless  always  be  understood  strictly. 
And  it  is  very  manifest  that « Novatian  supposes  the  Son  to  have 
existed  before  that />roc^««tow,  coming  forthy  or  nativity ^  which  he 
speaks  of  in  that  chapter.      Some  indeed  have  thought,  that 
Novatian  understands  not  the  word  semper  there  in  the  strict 
sense  of  unlimited  duration;    wherein  I  humbly  conceive  they 
are  mistaken.     I  have  transcribed  the  ^passage  into  the  margin, 
and  shall  proceed  to  explain  its  meaning.     After  the  author 
had  said,  "  semper  est  in  Patre,"  he  immediately  adds  a  sentence 
which  shews  that  he  understood  semper,  as  we  say,  a  parte  ante. 
But  withal  there  is  a  seeming  restriction :  "  Sic  dico,  ut  non 
'*  innatum,  sed  natum  probem."     There  might  be  some  then,  as 
well  as  now,  who  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  between  eternity 
and  SELF-EXISTENCE.  The  Sabellians  in  particular  might  pretend 
that  the  Son,  being  eternal^  must  be  the  self-existent  Father  him- 
self.    It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  author  to  guard,  in  the 
manner  he  does,  against  any  such  mistake  or  misconstruction. 
So  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  while  he  maintains  tho 
strict  eternity  of  the  Son,  to  guard  against  the  invidious  miscon- 
struction of  the  Arians,  inserts  the  like  caution'*.      "Let  no 
"  man,'^  says  he,  "  mistake  eternal^  as  if  it  were  the  same  with 
"  self-existent,  as  the  Arians,  having  their  minds  blinded,  are 
*'  wont  to  do.'*'   This  may  serve  for  a  good  comment  upon  Nova- 


o  De  Decret.  Synod.  Nic.  p.  233.  sic  dico,  ut  non  innatum,  sed  natum 

ed.  Bened.  probem ;  sed  qui  ante  omne  tempus  est, 

P  "Iva  ToXfi^aas  ris  apxi^  ^  '^<^  semper  in  Patre  fuisse  dicendus  est : 

vlov  irp&Tfpop  ovK  HvTos.  nee  enim  tempus  illi  assignari  potest, 

4  Tov  dfi  avv6vros  airr^  X($yov  fiovo-  qui  ante  tempus  est.     Semper  enim  in 

ytpovf,  Patre,  ne  Pater  non  semper  sit  Pater ; 

^  Semper  enim  in  Patre,  ne  Pater  quia  et  Pater  ilium  etiam  prsecedit, 

non  semper  Pater.  C.  ^i.  <^uod  necesse  est  prior  sit  qua  Pater 

■  Et  qui  in  Patre  fuit,  processit  ex  sit :   quoniam  «htecedat  necesse  est 

Patre :  et  qui  in  Patre  fuit,  quia  ex  eum,  qui    habet   originem,  Ule    qui 

Patre  fiiit,  cum  Patre  postmodum  fuit,  originem  nesdt. 

quia  ex  Patre  processit.  0.  31.  ^  See  above,  p.  345, 346.  Vid.  etiam 

^  Hie  ergo  cum  sit  genitus  a  Patre,  Hilar,  p.  11 66,  1354.  rnident.  Apoth. 

semper  est  in  Patre.     Semper  autem  p.  17a. 
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tian.  To  proceed  :  Novatian  adds, ''  Qui  ante  omne  tempus  est, 
''  seraper  in  patre  fuisse  dioendus  est.*"  Here  he  explains  semper 
by^  afde  omne  tempus.  Now  this  is  the  very  same  with  him,  as 
if  he  had  said  of  the  Son,  ''quod  non  aliquando  cseperit;"  as 
may  appear  by  the  'account  he  gives  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Father ;  explaining  it  by  his  not  being  posterior  to  time :  and 
his  having  no  time  before^  is  the  very  same  with  having  nothing 
Jprecedinff,  Wherefore,  when  Novatian  speaks  afterwards  of 
the  Father's  being  precedent  to  the  Son,  he  can  mean  it  only  in 
order  of  nature,  not  in  respect  of  duration.  And  this  I  take  to 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  writers^  before  and  after 
the  rise  of  Arianism,  by  the  phrases  ante  tempus,  itp6  ahivoav,  itpi 
TTivT<av  aliivij^Vf  or  the  like,  as  applied  to  God  the  Son.  So 
'Hilary,  in  the  name  of  the  generality  of  the  Christians  of  his 
time^  interprets  it:  so  &  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  in  his  letter 
extant  in  Theodoret;  the  ^Sardican  Fathers  in  their  synodical 
epistle;  and  the  <^Catholic  bishops  upon  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  Ariminum.  Thus  also  we  are  to  understand,  irpi  iriv- 
Ta>v  T^v  oJUivtAv^  in  the  Constantinopolitan  creed.  The  <^Arians 
indeed,  equivocating  upon  the  words  time  and  <iges,  eluded  the 
Catholic  sense,  still  retaining  the  Catholic  expression :  but  the 
Ante-Nicene  Catholics  were  sincere^  plain,  honest  men ;  and  do 
not  seem  t<o  have  known  any  thing  of  those  subtle  distinctions. 
They  understood  those  phrases  as  they  would  be  commonly 
understood  by  the  people ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  used 
them,  without  greater  caution  and  reserve.  ^Sisinnius  of  the 
Novatian  sect  long  ago  observed,  (which  confirms  what  I  have 
been  mentioning,)  that  the  ancients  never  would  attribute  any 
beginning  to  the  Son  of  God^  believing  him  to  have  been  eoetemcU 


*■  Ni8i  forte  (quod  absit)  aliquando  Ibid,     Tempus  here  manifestly  sig- 

esse  cteperit,  nee  super  omnia  sit,  sed  nifies  duration,  in  the  larsest  sense ; 

dum  post  fdiquid  esse  cseperit,  intra  not  time,  in  the  restrained  sense,  as 

(leg.  mfra)  id  sit  quod  ante  ipsum  the  Arians  afterwards  understood  it. 

fiierit,  minor  inventus  potestate,  diun  ^  Audinnt  ante  temporaj  putant  id 

posterior  denotatur  etiam  ipso  tempore,  ipsiun,  ante  tempora,  esse  quod  senmer 

Novat,  c,  2,    Mark  the  force  of  the  est.  Contr,  Aux,  p.  1366.  Comp,  Trwi. 

words,  etiam  if  so:  intimating  that  1.  xii.  p.  1139,  iig6. 

posteriority  in  tune  is  a  low  degree  of  ^  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  13,  &c. 

posteriority,  and  that  a  thing  might  ^  Apud  Theod.  E.  H.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p. 

ne  said  to  be  posterior  in  a  higher  80,  81. 

sense  than  that;  viz.  in  order  of  no-  ^  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  1343.  ed.  Bened. 

ture,  as  we  term  it.  ^  See  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Hilar. 

y  Id  quod  sine  origine  est,  prsecedi  11 39.  Epiphan.  Hser.  Ixxiv.  p.  887. 

a  nuUo  potest,  dum  non  habet  tempus.  *  Secret.  E.  H.  1  v.  c.  to. 

Aa^ 
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with  the  Father.  The  inquisitive  reader  may  observe  the  use  of 
those  phrases,  in  the  places  referred  to  in  the  ^mai^n  ;  all  of 
them  admitting,  most  of  them  requiring,  the  sense  I  contend 
for.  I  mention  not  the  interpolator  of  Ignatius's  Epistles,  an 
Arian,  probably,  of  the  fourth  century,  or  later.  To  return  to 
Novatian :  when  he  adds,  "  tempus  illi  assignari  non  potest ;" 
he  does  not  mean  only,  that  no  particular  time  of  the  Son^s 
existence  is  assignable ;  but,  that  it  was  before  all  time,  as  him- 
self expounds  it,  "ante  tempus  est,""  i.e.  strictly  eternal/  g which 
agrees  with  what  follows,  and  makes  it  sense :  ''  Semper  enim 
**  in  Patre,  ne  Pater  non  semper  sit  Pater/'  What  can  be 
more  express  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  than  to  declare  that 
the  Father  was  never  without  him?  He  plainly  supposes  it 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  Father  was  ever  no  Father,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same,  that  ever  the  Son  was  not.  What  follows 
therefore,  in  that  chapter,  of  the  Father,  "  prsecedit,"  and 
*'  antecedat  necesse  est,"*^  &c.  can  only  be  understood  of  a 
priority  of  nature^  ^'not  of  time,  or  duration;  and  in  this  all 
Gatholies  agreed.  You  will  excuse  my  dwelling  so  long  upon 
Novatian  :  it  was  necessary,  to  clear  his  sense,  and  to  obviate 
some  ^specious  pretences,  not  only  against  Novatian,  but  other 
Catholic  writers  of  whose  meaning  there  is  less  dispute.  From 
hence  may  be  understood  in  what  sense  all  the  oriental  bishops 
(if  the  fact  be  true,  relying  only  on  the  doubtful  credit  of  ^^  Arius) 
might  teach,  irpoijiripxctv  tov  vlov  rbi;  Qcov  ivipxtas.  That  it 
could  not  be  meant  in  Arius's  sense,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  determination  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  which  has  infinitely 
more  weight  in  it  than  his  single  testimony,  and  shews  the  sense 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  a  manner,  at  that  time.  But  enough 
of  this :  I  shall  only  remark,  before  I  part  with  Novatian,  that 
he  is  an  evidence  both  for  the  Jirst  and  second  nativity,  or 

'  Ignatius  ad  Magnes.  c.  vi.  p.  22.  ante  tempus  natum  est,  semper  est 

Justin.  Fragm.  in  Grab.  Spic.  vol.  ii.  natum.  Quia  id  quod  est  ante  setemum 

p.  199.     Melito  in  Cav.  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  tempus,  hoc  semper  est.   Quod  autem 

p.  33.     Origen.  in  Pamph.  Apolog.  semper  est  natum,  non  admittit  ne 

Hippolytus  Fragm.  Fabric,  vol.  ii.  p.  aliquando  non  fuerit :  quia  aliquando 

29.     Concil.   Antioch.    contr.   Paul,  non  fuisse^am  non  est  semper  esse. 

Sam.  Lab.  tom.  i.  Dionys.  Alexandr.  HUar.  de  TW».  p.  naT. 

Resp.  contr.   Paul.   Q.  4.     Lucian.  ^  Vid.Oriffen.apudFamph.  Apolog. 

Svmb.  apud  Socr.  1.  ii.  c.  10.     Apost.  p.  230.  Zen.  Veron.  in  Exoa.  Serm.  9. 

Constit.  I.  viii.  c.  5.  Vid.  etiam  Suicer.  *  Whitby,  Modest  Disq.  Pref.  p.  29, 

Tbesaur.  in  voce  Ai«f.  30.  Proem,  p.  5.  lib.  p.  166. 

K  Hilary's  words  may  serve  as  a  ^  Apud  Theodorit.  E.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

comment    upon    Novatian's.     Quod  p.  21. 
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generation^  of  the  Son.  As  he  supposes  the  Son  existing  before 
the  proces9um^  (which  is  the  voluntary  nativity  he  speaks  of,) 
and  preexisting  cls  a  ^8on,  he  cannot  be  understood  otherwise. 
See  this  more  fully  explained  in  "^  Bishop  Bull.  If  any  other 
writers,  who  expressly  held  an  eternal  generation,  any  where 
speak  also  of  a  temporal  procession,  or  nativity^  the  same  may  be 
true  of  them  also.   I  only  give  this  hint  by  the  way,  and  pass  on. 

^  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  same  time 
with  Novatian,  asserts  the  same  doctrine ;  viz.  That  the  Father 
was  always  Father,  and  never  was  without  his  Son ;  which  is 
the  same  as  to  maintain  eternal  generation^  which  he  afterwards 
asserts  in  terms. 

^  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  contemporary  with  the  other, 
declares  that  ''  the  Son  is  eternal,  and  that  there  never  was  a 
*^  time  when  the  Son  was  not ;"  adding  in  confirmation  of  it, 
that  "  he  is  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Power  of  God.'* 
This,  though  it  be  express  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  yet  is  not 
full  for  eternal  generation;  unless  it  had  been  said,  ''  eternal,  as 
*'  a  Son."  He  might  be  supposed  eternal,  as  the  A6yos,  and  his 
sonship  commence  afterwards.  And  therefore  I  do  not  put 
this  among  the  clear  unexceptionable  authorities  for  eternal 
generation ;  though  hardly  any  reasonable  doubt  can  be  made  of 
it,  since  he  supposed  the  Father,  the  Head^  Boot,  Origin^  of 
the  A&yos. 

P  Methodius  speaks  more  close  and  home  to  the  point.  For, 
upon  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  '*'  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
'*  have  I  begotten  thee ;"  he  comments  thus :  "  It  is  observable 

^  Sive  dum  verbum  est,  sive  dum  act  dc  f  v  ci  yt  cV  r^  irarpi  cWtv,  o>f 

virtus  est,  sive  dum  sapientia  est,  sive  avr6s  ffirjat,  koi  «l  \6yos,  koI  afxpia,  koi 

dum  tux  est,  sive  dum  Filius  est ;  non  dvvafug  6  Xpurrds,     Apud  Athanas, 

ex  se  est,  quia  nee  innatus  est.    That  Decret,  Syn.  N.  232.    El  Toiww  yryo- 

is,  he  is  natusj  considered  under  any  V9¥  6  vlhs,  f  v  ^€  ovk  f  y  rairra'  fj¥  apa 

capacity;  whether  as  X<^off,  dvvofug,  Kaip6s,  St€  x^P^^  tovt»v  fjv  6  Otis' 

or   ao<pia,  or  <f>&s,  or  vl6s,  whether  droiro^rarov  dc  rovro.    Ibid.   This  and 

before  the  procession,  or  after.    This  Novatian's  testimony,  both    of   the 

seems  to  be  the  most  probable  con-  same  age,  may  serve  to  illustrate  each 

struction  of  the  passage ;   and  most  other. 

consonant  to  what  he  had  said  before.        p  Ilapan/pi/rcov  yhp  Sn  t6  fuv  vl6p 

Comp,  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  222.  avrbv  cckqc   aopitrms  airt^Ppparo,  Kal 

^  Def.  Fid.  p.  222.  dypovfos'  ti  yap  vi6s,  aiir^  €^,  jcai  o^, 

"   Ov   yap   ^v   ore    6    Bc^r   ovk   rjv  ytyovas'  €pi(f>auwVt  prjrt  irp6<Tt^aT0P  al- 

Trarrip, ov  yiip   ^^,  tovt»¥  ayovos  r6v  rcrvYi^iccvou  r^c  vioBfa-ias,  pijrt  a{i 

t»y  6  Of^ff,  ctra  rrraidofrotncraro.  oicavtov  noovndp^ayra   riXos    cVx^fccyoi,   dXX* 

9rp<$jcc(rai  Ka\  arwifrnv  avr^,  rh  aurajH  cu^oi  act  rhv  a\jr6v.     Apud  Phot.  Cod. 

yaapa  Spop^ov  koi  atiytvts.    Athon,  237*  p*  960.   Comp.  Athanas.  Fragm. 

vol.  i.  p.  253.  in  Psalm,  p.  75.  Cyril.  Cateches.  ill. 


o 


1*  P*  '53*  ^  rsaim.  p.  \ 

Elyiip  yeyovtv  vi6s,  fv  ot€  ovk  ^v*     p.  46.  Bened. 
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^*  that  his  being  a  Son,  is  here  indefinitely  expressed  without 
^^  anj  limitation  of  time.  For  he  said.  Tkou  art,  not.  Thou  be- 
"  earnest  my  Son :  signifying  that  he  did  not  acquire  any  new 
"'  filiation^  nor  should  ever  have  an  end  of  his  existence,  but  that 
'^  he  is  always  the  same,"  He  ^goes  on  to  speak  of  his  after 
Jiliatian^  intimated  in  the  words,  **  This  day  have  I  begott^i 
'^  thee ;''  and  observes,  that  it  was  more  properly  a  mani- 
festatian  of  him,  consonant  to  what  he  had  said  before^  that  he 
could  not  have  a  neic  filiation.  This  may  relate  either  to  what 
I  before  called  his  second^  or  to  his  third  generation :  the  words 
are  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  either  sense. 

To  Methodius  I  may  subjoin  Pamphilus,  who,  while  he  de- 
livers Origen's  sense^  in  his  Apology,  does  undoubtedly  speak 
his  own  too.  He  is  very  'dear  and  full  for  the  eternal  generation, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  translator. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  "reckons  it  among  the  singu- 
larities of  Arius,  that  he  would  not  own  the  Father  to  have  been 
altoays  so;  but  pretended  that  God  was  once  no  Father,  and 
that  the  Aoyo9  was  produced  in  time.  I  observe,  that  these  two 
things  are  here  joined  together,  as  being  explanatory  one  of  the 
other,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  that  age  at  least.  And  if  the 
same  reasoning  held  before,  as  may  be  probably  inferred  from 
Mother  passages  of  the  ancients,  then  it  will  follow  that  as  many 
as  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  which  were 
all  without  exception,  did  implicitly  maintain  the  eternal  genera- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  the  Church  at  this 
time,  that  is,  about  the  year  3 15^  ten  years  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  that  the  Father  loas  altoays  Father,  The  same  we  have 
seen,  about  sixty  years  before,  from  what  has  been  cited  out  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Novatian.  The  testimony  of 
"Origen,  cited  by  Pamphilus,  with  others  mentioned,  carry  it  up 
forty  years  higher,  to   about  the  year  210.      Irenaeus  above 

<l  \lpo6vra  ifdrj  irph  r&v  atmvtav  cV         ^  The  charge  brought  against  Dio- 

ToU  ovpavoist  €^v\ri3rjv  koX  rf  Koariuf  nysius  of  Alexandria,  and  which  he 

ytvYrffrcu,  h  drj  c'ort,  irpouBtv  dyvoou/Li€-  cleared  himself  of,  was  this  :  Ovk.  del 

¥ov  yvapiaru.     Ibid,  ^»  6  0€6s  irarrfp.  ovk  del  f  y  vios,  dXX* 

'  Inter  Op.  Orig.  ed.  Basil,  p.  877.  6  fiiv  Q€6s  ^v  x"^?^^  ^<^  Xoyov.  aMis 

"  Ovk  ail  6  0<o£  irar^p  ^¥,  dXX*  ?v  ort  5e  6  vihs  ovk  Jjv  irplu  y€vvrj6frjf  dXX'  ^1* 

6  Q(6t  vaiijp  OVK  ^v,  ovk  du  rfv  6  rov  irort  ore  ovk  f y,  Athan,  Ep,  de  Sentent, 

GcoO  Xoyop,  dXX*  c^  ovk  <iyT<ov  yiyovtv.  Dionvs,  p.  253. 
Alexand,  Ep.  apud  Socr.  E,  H,  \.  i.        "  Non  enim  Deus,  cum  priiis  non 

c.  6.  p.  10.   *A(r€^€(rTaTrisolv<liavtlarjs  esset  Pater,  postea  Pater  esse  csppit, 

Ttjs  ff  ovk  ouTtav  vnoBi<r€c»s,  dvdyKtj  rtiv  &c.  Pamphil.  ApoL  p.  877.     Ck)inp. 

irariaa  del  f^i^i  iraripa.  Alexand.  Ep,  Orig.  in  Joh.  p.  44,  45. 
apud  Theod,  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  13. 
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thirty  years  higher,  to  about  173,  within  less  than  fourscore 
years  of  St.  John.  Tertullian,  betwixt  the  two  last  named, 
seems  to  have  understood  this  matter  differently:  for  he  says 
plainly,  that  "^ there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not;^' 
meaning,  as  a  Son ;  and  that  ^'  God  was  not  always  Father.'* 
And  this  is  agreeable  to  his  principles,  who  always  speaks  of  the 
generation  as  a  voluntary  thing,  and  brought  about  in  time ;  as 
do  several  other  wTiters.  From  hence  a  question  may  arise, 
whether  there  was  any  difference  of  doctrine  between  those 
writers,  or  a  difference  in  words  only.  This  is  a  point  which  will 
deserve  a  most  strict  and  careful  inquiry. 

The  authors  who  make  the  generation  temporary,  and  speak 
not  expressly  of  any  other,  are  these  following :  Justin,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus.  Nova- 
tian  I  mention  not  with  them,  because  he  asserted  both.  Let 
ut  then  carefully  examine  what  their  doctrine  was :  and  that  it 
may  be  done  the  more  distinctly,  let  us  reduce  it  to  particulars. 

I.  They  asserted  the  coetemity  of  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  though 
not  considered  precisely  under  the  formality  of  a  Son.  This,  I 
presume,  is  so  clear  a  point,  that  I  need  not  burden  my  margin 
with  quotations  for  it.  It  shall  suffice  only  to  refer  to  the  y  places, 
if  any  should  doubt  of  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  them,  that  God 
was  always  Aoyticos,  never  "AKoyos ;  that  is,  never  without  his 
Word  or  Wisdom.  So  far  they  agreed  perfectly  with  the  other 
writers,  either  before,  or  after,  or  in  their  own  time.  The 
ancients,  supposing  the  relation  of  the  Aoyos  to  the  Father  to  be 
as  close  and  intimate  as  that  of  thought  to  a  mind,  and  that 
this  was  insinuated  in  the  very  name,  rightly  concluded  that  the 
Father  could  not  be  ''AKoyos,  or  without  the  ASyosy  any  more 
than  an  eternal  Mind  could  be  without  eternal  thought  z.  Some 
have  pretended  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  who  used  that 
kind  of  reasoning,  meant  only  an  aitribiUe,  by  the  A6yos,  and 
not  a  real  Person.  But  there  is  no  ground  or  colour  for 
this  pretence,  as  shall  be  shewn  presently.     I  shall  only  note 

'  Pater  Deus  est,  et  Judex  Deus  ed.  Ox.    Theophilus  Antiocb.  p.  82* 

est,  non  tamen  ideo  Pater  et  Judex  129.  ed.  Ox.    Tatian.  p.  20,  22.  ed* 

semper,  quia  Deus  semper.     Nam  nee  Ox.   Vid.  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  209.    Ter- 

Pater  esse  potuit  ante  Filium,nec  Ju-  tuU.  contr.  Prax.  c.  v.  p.  503.  c.  27. 

dex  ante  delictum.     Fuit  autem  tern-  Vid.  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  245.     Hippolyt. 

?U8  cum  et  delictum  et  Filius  non  fuit.  contr.  Noet.  c.  10.  p.  13.  edit.  Fabric. 

'ertuU,  contr.  Hermog.  c.  3.  '  See  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  206.      See 

y  Justin.  Martyr.  Apol.  i.  p.  122.  this  further  explained,  serm.  VII.  vol. 

Ox.  ed.    Athenag.  Legat.  c.  x.  p.  39.  ii.  p.  145,  &c.  of  this  edition. 
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here,  that  the  » later  writers,  who,  undoubtedly  and  confessedlj, 
took  the  Aoyo9  to  be  a  Person^  a  real,  eterncU  I^ermm ;  yet 
make  use  of  the  same  maxim,  and  the  very  same  way  of  rea- 
soning. 

2.  They  did  not  mean  by  the  Aoyo^,  or  Wbrd^  any  attriiuU^ 
poicer^  virtue,  or  operation  of  the  Father ;  but  a  real,  BobaBting 
Person :  whom  they  beHeved  to  have  been  always  in  and  with 
the  Father,  and  distinct  from  him,  before  the  temporary  genera- 
tion they  speak  of.  If  this  be  well  proved,  other  matters,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  will  be  easily  adjusted. 

The  learned  and  judicious  ^Bishop  Bull  has  sufficiently  shewn 
of  every  author  singly,  (except  Justin,  whom  he  reckons  not  with 
them,)  that  he  must  be  understood  to  have  believed  the  real  and 
distinct  personality  of  the  Son  ;  before  the  temporary  procession, 
or  generation  mentioned.  His  reasonings  upon  that  head  have 
not  been  answered,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  cannot :  so  that  I 
might  very  well  spare  myself  the  labour  of  adding  any  thing 
further.  But  for  the  sake  of  such  as  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  or  consider  what  he  has  said  at  large,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
throw  the  substance  of  it  into  a  smaller  compass,  in  the  following 
particulars;  only  premising  this,  that  since  all  these  authors 
wont,  in  the  main,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  they  are  the  best 
commentators  one  upon  another;  and  whatever  expUcation  we 
meet  with  in  any  one,  two,  or  three,  may  reasonably  stand  for 
the  sense  of  all ;  if  they  have  nothing  contradictory  to  it.  Now 
to  proceed. 

1 .  ^  Before  the  procession,  or  generation,  of  which  they  speak, 
they  suppose  the  Father  not  to  have  been  alone;  which  it  is 
hard  to  make  sense  of,  if  they  only  meant  that  he  was  with  his 
own  attributes,  powers,  or  perfections :  as  much  as  to  say,  he 
was  wise^  and  great,  and  powerful  by  himself;  therefore  he  was 

*  Alex.   Epist.   Encyc.   Ath.   Op.  All  which  words  correspond  to  the 

vol.  i.  p.  399.     Athanas.  vol.   i.  p.  several  names  of  the  Son  or  Holy 

321,  434,  500,  619.  et  alibi.     Greg.  Spirit;  \6yos,  aro<bla,  dvvafus,  /SovX^, 

Nazianz.  Orat.  xxxv.  p.  574.     Greg,  (tov    irarpbs)  ana    mean    the    same 

Nyss.  Cat.  Orat.  c.  i.     Cfyrill.  1.  iv.  thing.     Hippolyt.  p.  13.  contr.  Noet. 

in  Joh.  c.  48.     Thesaur.  p.  12,  23.  Comp.  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.   xxxv. 

Damasc.  1.  i.  Marc.  Diadocn.  p.  115.  p.  574. 

b  Defens.  F.  N.  sect.  iii.  c.  5,  6,  7,         Solus  autem,  quia  nihil  extrinsecos 

K,  9,  10.  prseter  ilium,  caeterum  ne  tunc  quidem 

c  Muiwff  ^u  6  Otos,  Koi  €v  avra  6  solus.     Habebat  enim  secum,  quam 

Xoyor.  Tkeoph.  p.  130.  Kvrhs  bt  fiovos  habebat  in  semetipso,  rationem  suam 

i)v  nokvs  fjv,  oikf  yap  Skoyos,  oiJrc  fitro-  scilicet.      TertulL  contr,  Prax,  c,  v. 

0of,  oCt€  Afivvarot,  oCtw  afhvXiVTos  ^v,  p.  503* 
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not  alone.  Alone,  indeed,  they  own  him  to  have  been,  with 
respect  to  any  thing  ad  extra ;  but  with  respect  to  what  was  in 
himself,  he  was  not  alone ;  not  single^  but  consisting  of  a  phh 
rality,  having  the  Acfyo;  always  with  him. 

2.  The  same  Adyos,  or  Word,  was  always  «*with  him;  con- 
versed with  him ;  was,  as  it  were,  assisting  in  council,  according 
to  those  writers;  and  therefore,  certainly,  a  distinct  Person. 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  say  that  God  was  «tii,  or  toM  one 
of  his  attributes,  or  consulted  with  it :  all  such  expressions  must 
denote  a  distinct  personality. 

3.  The  same  individual  A&yos,  who  after  the  procession  was 
undoubtedly  a  Person,  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before. 
^Novatian  is  express.  ''  He  who  was  in  the  Father,  proceeded 
"  from  the  Father.^'  It  is  the  same  individual  A&yos,  according 
to  sTheophilus,  who  is  bumavros,  always,  both  before  and  after 
his  procession,  with  the  Father ;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  a  real 
Person  after,  which  is  not  disputed,  he  must  have  been  so  before. 
That  ^very  A((yo9,  or  Word,  which  had  been  from  all  eternity 
MiAOeros,  iv  Kapblq  0eov,  becomes  afterwards  vpo^pixdt.  If 
therefore  he  was  ever  a  Person^  he  must  have  been  so  always* 
So  again :  the  A6yos  that  spake  to  the  Prophets,  and  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  Person,  is  the  Wery  same  individual  A6yos,  which 
was  always  with  the  Father  ;  6  del  avinrapi^v  air^.  Tertullian, 
who  distinguishes  between  ratio  and  sennoy  and  asserts  the 
former  to  be  eternal,  and  the  latter  to  be  a  person ;  yet  ^con- 


^  2w  aim^  yap,  dia  XoyiKrjs  bwd-  **  Procedit  in  nativitatem,  qui  eratan- 

fM»s,  avT6s  Koi  6  \6yos,  6r  ffv  tv  avrm,  **  teauamna8ceretur,iii  Patre."  Which 

trnforrjaf,     Tatian,  c.  vii.  p.  20.     O  I   aad  for  iUuBtration.    Vid.  etiam 

d€\  avfirrap^v  avr^.     Theoph.   p.  82.  Pseud.  Ambros.  de  Fid.  c.  ij.  p.  349. 

Toy  6vTa  dumamrhs  Mia6«To»  cV  Kop^'u^  Prudent.  Hymn.  zi.  p.  44. 

Gfov.    id  ^.129.     A  little  after,  ToO-  s  Pa^^e  129. 

Toy  tl^f  avfj.fiovKo»,  iavrov   vovv  koi  ^  Tovrov  t6»  X&yov  fy^wffat  Trpo^fH}' 

<l>p6vrf(ri¥  iirra rf  \6y^  avrov  dut-  piKop.     Theoph.  p.  139.  ^&s«it  <lmr6s 

narr6s  SpjX&v.  Idem,  p.  29.  vcivwv,  frponjccy  r^  crccrri  Kvpnw,  r&y 

Si  necessaria  est  Deo  materia  ad  idtoy  vov¥  cnm  p6vif  irp6r9pov  Spar^m 

opera  mundi,  ut  Hermogenes  existi-  {mdpxovra,   Hippol.  c.x,^.l^.  Novr, 

mavit;   habuit  Deus  materiam  longe  &sn^>o^s€WK6arfjL^€d€uannxinaisOtov, 

digniorem Sophiam  suam  scilicet.  C.  xi.  p.  14.    Ck)mpare  llieoph.  p.  129. 

Sophia  autem  Spiritus :   hsec  illi  before  cited. 

ctmsUiarius  fuit.  Tert.  contr,  Hermog.  ^  Theoph.  p.  81, 82. 

«  Otos  ^v  iv  dpxi'  rfiv  dc  apxjiv  X<5-  ^  In  usu  est  nostrorum— ^cniMmaii 

yov  byvapiv  irap€iKrf<f><m€v,     Tat,  p.  dicere  in  primordio  apud  Deum  fuisae, 

19.  cum  magis  rationem  competat  anti<)ui- 

'  Qui  in  Patre  fuit,  processit  ex  orem  haberi ;  quia  non  sermonalu  a 

Patre.  P.  31.   ZenoVeronensis,ofthe  principio,  sed  rationalis  Deus  etiam 

following  century,  expresses  it  thus :  ante  principium,  et  quia  ipse  quoque 
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nects  both  in  one;  and  makes  them,  in  substance^  the  very 
same;  the  aeltBsme perwn  both:  only  supposed  under  different 
capacities  and  different  names,  before  and  after  the  procession. 
It  was  one  and  the  same  hypostasis ;  once  ratio,  (according  to 
this  writer,)  and  as  such,  eternal;  afterwards  sermo,  and  as 
such^  ^a  Son,  The  seeming  difference  between  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers upon  this  point  is  easily  reconciled^  says  a  "^very  worthy 
and  learned  Prelate  of  our  Church.  "  One  saith,  God  was  not 
"  sermonalis  a  principio,  or  his  Word  did  not  exist  till  the 
**  creation ;  others  say,  Christ  is  Aoyos  iibios,  the  eternal  Word 
**  of  the  Father.  They  may  all  be  understood  in  a  sound  sense, 
''  with  the  help  of  this  distinction.  The  Word^  as  he  is  imvard 
"  speech  formed  from  the  eternal  Mind,  was  for  ever  with  God : 
*'  but  as  God's  agent  to  display  and  sound  forth  the  wisdom  of 
''  God  in  external  works,  as  such,  he  existed  not  till  the  creation — 
*'  the  creation  being,  as  it  were,  a  verbal  explication  of  what  reason 
'*  had  first  silently  thought,  disposed,  and  resolved  within  itself.'* 

4.  If  there  still  remains  any  doubt  of  this  matter^  there  is  a 
further  argument  to  be  urged,  which 'may  be  justly  looked  upon 
as  clear,  full,  and  decisive  in  the  case.  Had  these  Fathers 
believed  that  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  was  an  attribute  only,  or 
power,  &c.  before  the  procession^  or  generation,  which  they  speak 
of;  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  Son  began  first  to  be,  and  was 
properly  a  creature,  i$  ovic  ovrtap,  in  their  opinion;  and  that 
procession  was  but  another  word  for  being  created.  But  these 
writers  do  expressly  guard  against  any  such  notion.  »*Novatian 
very  clearly  distinguishes  between  procession  and  creation.  Athen- 
agoras  is  still  more  express  to  the  same  purpose;  ^declaring 
that  the  Son  was  not  then  made,  but  had  existed  in  the  Father, 
as  the  Ao'yos,  or  Word,  from  all  eternity. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  and  the  most  considerable  of  those 
writers ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  his  senti- 
ments with  a  more  particular  care  and  exactness.  I  have 
selected  the  most  material  passages  I  could  find,  which  may 
help  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  his  doctrine ;  and  have  placed 

sermo  ratione  consistens,  priorem  earn  auomodo  dicit,  "  Ego  ex  Deo  prudii," 

ut  nbstantiam  suam  ostendat.   Contr.    job.  xvi. cum  constat,  hominein 

Prax.  c.  5.  Comp.  Origen .  in  Job .  p.  43,  a  Deo  factum  esse,  non  ex  Deo  proces- 

44.            '  See  Bull,  sect.  iii.  c.  10.  sisse  ?  c.  xxiii. 

^  Bisbop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ^  Ohx  a>r  ycvoficyov*  c£  apxh^  y^  ^ 

Serm.  p.  13, 14.  6c^  vovs atdtos  ^v,  tlx^v  avrhs  ip  iavr^ 

^  Si  homo  tantummodo  Chnstus,  rhtfXAyopdSdimsXoyiicds&if*  ex.  p. 39. 
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them  in  distinct  columns  in  the  P  margin.  It  would  signify  little 
to  translate  them,  because  the  arguments  arising  from  them  are 
proper  only  to  scholars.  I  have  distinguished  the  several  citations 
by  figures,  for  the  more  convenient  referring  to  them. 

I.  I  observe,  first,  (see  notes  i,  2)  that  he  joins  iyivvrjros 
with  &<])$apTos  and  iibios ;  Qpposing  them  to  <l)6apTbs9  yepo^cvos, 
dijiuovpyrjTb^y  B,nd  iL'no\\viJL€vos :  here  therefore  ^iyipvrjros  is  not 
considered  as  the  personal  character  of  the  Father,  and  as 
signifying  unhegotten ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  rh  Ouov,  and 
denotes  eternal,  uncreated,  immutable  existence.  Either  Justin 
must  have  believed  that  hyivvr^Tos  in  this  latter  sense  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Son,  or  else  he  must  have  supposed  him  not  only 
y€vvr]T0Si  but  y€v6fM€vos,  bfjixiovpyrjTbs,  and  ipOaprbs  also,  which 
must  appear  highly  absurd  to  any  one  who  has  ever  considered 
Justin's  writings. 


P  I .  'O  /bif  y  y^p  M<vv<rriSy  6  t»Vy  t^'  b 
Zk  TlKArotVy  rh  tv.  itci.rtpo¥  8c  rw  tipTifid- 
¥m¥  T^  &c2  tvTi,  9€^  wpoar^Kfiy  ^(ycriti* 
tdnhs  ydp  iffri  yuiwos  6  &c2  ^y  y4v§aw  8i 

M   ^X*" t^p^ffofify   yi^>  airhy — rhy 

fiky  kyiwvifToy  itZioy  tJycu  \4yoyra'  tovs 
8i  ytryjirobs  fl  Zrifnovpyrirovs — yiyo/Ji4yovs 
«al  i,woWvfi4yovs.  Parctn.  p.  90^  91,  Ox. 

2.  "Oca  ydp  iari  fieri  rhy  Bthy  fj  l<rr oi 
war^y  ravra  ^pieiy  ^detprijy  fx*^^i  '^^  ^^'^ 
Tff  i^a^>€iyia0^yai  ictd  fiii  (Jyai  Irt  fi6yos 
yitp  iy4yvriros  icol  Ji/pQapros  Bc^s,  koI  8ti 
rovTo  %*6s  i<rrt.     Dial,  p.  2 1 .  Jebb. 

3.  *Zy^  yiip,  if>ii<r\yy  c^ftl  d  &y.  &yri- 
9uurr4XXuy  iavrhy  hiXoyAri  6  i»y  rots  /a^i 
oZiriy,  Paran.  p.  87. 

4.  "OyofM  ry  wtUrrtitv  war  pi  $€rhy,  iyty- 
trffr^  itrriy  ov/c  ttrriy,  f  ykp  &y  Ktd  hv6tuei* 
wpoffoyopt^rai,  irpfafiurtpoy  lx*»  '^^f'  ^^- 
fJAyoy  rb  6yofia.  rh  8i  nar^p,  koI  Bths,  ical 
KrlarriSf  kc^  Kupior,  «ca2  AftnrSrris,  oinc 
6y6tiard  itrruf  &X\*  iK  r&y  thvoiiSty  koL 
r&y  Hpytay  rpoa-p^fffis.  Apol,  ii.  p.  13. 
0«V  8i  ofirt  6  riOfls  Byofxa,  wpovwrjpx^^y 


oUrt  aiirhs  iavrhv  6yofxd(€Ly  iyti$fi  Sfiy.  cfi 
iral  /A6yos  ^rdpxf^f-     Paran.  p.  87. 

5.  'lovdaioi  oly  jfyriffdfi«yoi  &c)  rhy  wa- 
r4pa  rS»v  tKmy  \cAaAi}ic^nu  r^  M«<rc«^rov 
KaXi\aayro$  ain^  tyros  vlov  rod  8(01;,  %s 
kolL  &77CA0S  KoX  &w6<rroXos  lc^fcAT^^al,  81- 
Ko/vs  i\4yxoyrat  ical  Sii  rod  wpo^niriKov 
wye^fjMroSf  Koi  81*  abrov  rod  Xpurrovy  its 
ofh*  rhy  iraT4pa  oUrt  rhy  vihy    (yywoay 

^s  Kol  \6yos  "wpwrinroKos  &y  rod  Bfov, 

Kol  S(hs  bwdpxti'  Apol.  i.  p.  \2i,  123. 

Compare  the  dtations  before  given  in 
p.  296.  of  this  volume. 

6.  'O  8c  vlhs  4ic*iyw,  6  fi6yos  \fy6fuyos 
icvpltcs  vlhs,  6  ^yos  wph  r&y  woirifjidrmy 
Kol  <rvyi»y,  koI  y^yy^iiwos  9tc  r^y  ipxV 
81'  o^roS  -rdtrra  Hicrurt  koI  Mfffitifft,  Xpi- 
irrhs  fihy  icari  rh  mxP^vBoi.  icol  Ko<rfiri<ni 
rii  miyra  81*  atnov  rhySthy,  \4yrraiy  6yofia 
Koi  aiirh  wfpUxoy  iyymaroy  arifiaaiap*  hy 
rp6voy  Kol  rh  Bths  wpo<ray6p€v/jLa  oOk 
6yofid  ieriyy  &AXi  wpdyfuiros  8u(rc(ir/^ov 
Hfi^vros  rj  ^{ktu  rmy  kyBpAwmw  8^a. 
Afol.n.  p.  14  Ox. 


Q  I  need  but  hint  that  the  words  i,y4yyriros  and  iytvrjros,  with  double  or  single  y, 
have  been  used  very  promiscuously  in  authors;  and  hardly  came  to  be  accurately 
distinguished^  till  the  Arian  controversy  gave  occasion  for  it.  8ee  Suirer''s  Thesaurus, 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  these  words ;  and  Cndworth  for  profane  writers,  p.  253, 
254.  and  Montfaucnn  whnon.  in  Alhan,  Decret  Syn.  N,  p.  207.  The  Son  is  properly 
iy4yiiros,  as  well  as  the  Father ;  so  Ignatius,  so  Irenseus,  so  Origen  expressly  styles 
him ;  and  Athenagoras's  od  yty6fi§yos  is  to  the  same  effect.  The  similitude  of  the 
word  and  sound  was,  very  probably,  the  chief  reason  why  the  title  of  ky4rnros  was 
not  oftenor  applied  to  the  Son  j  which  omission  however  is  compensated  by  other 
equivalent  expressions. 
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2.  I  observe  (see  note  2,)  that  God's  being  iyivprrros  and 
i<l)$apTos  is  supposed,  as  it  were,  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  his  being  God;  on  account  of  which  he  is  Ged^ ;  and  without 
which^  consequently,  he  could  not  be  0eo;.  If  therefore  the 
A6yoi  be  not,  in  this  sense,  iyivvrjTos  and  i<l)Oapros,  he  is  not 
060^9  according  to  Justin  Martyr:  and  yet  no  man  is  more 
express  than  Justin,  every  where,  in  making  the  Son  0ed;,  and 
insisting  very  much  upon  it. 

3.  Justin  makes  6  i)v  to  answer  to  the  Platonists''  to  6v.  (see 
note  I.)  And  either  of  them  equivalent  to  del  iiv,  and  that  to 
yivifTiv  fill  iyj^v,  uncreated,  immutable,  necessarily-existing. 
Now  compare  note  5.  and  two  more  citations  given  above,  p.  296. 
and  from  thence  it  is  manifest  that  Justin  makes  the  AJyos  to 
be  6  a>i;,  in  his  own  proper  person.  And  he  gives  the  reason 
here  why,  or  on  what  account,  he  might  justly  style  himself 
0€O9 ;  (and  the  same  must  hold  for  6  &v ;)  it  is  because  he  is 
0€6s,  as  God's  Son ;    7rpo>roroicos  i)P  tov  0€oi;,  koL  0€is  vjripfxjEi '. 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  having  taken  notice  that  the  Father  had 
properly  no  name,  (see  not.  4,  6.)  as  having  nothing  antecedent 
or  preexistent,  does  immediately  after  repeat  the  observation 
of  having  no  name,  and  applies  it  to  the  Son ;  observing  that 
neither  he,  properly,  has  any  name,  but  only  some  titles  or 
appellations  given  him,  from  what  he  did  in  time ;  particularly 
from  his  coming  forth  to  create  and  put  into  beautiful  order 
the  whole  system  of  things.  This  seems  to  insinuate  his  co- 
eternity  with  the  Father ;  and  the  more  so,  because  Justin 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  emphaticaUy  Son  of  the 
Father,  (6  ^idvo^  XeyJficro?  KvpCtos  vWs,)  and  coexistent  {(tvvwv) 
with  his  Father  before  the  world ;  though  begotten,  or  sent 
forth,  in  time,  to  create  the  universe.  These  considerations 
convince  me,  that  Justin  as  well  as  Athenagoras  taught  the 
strict  coetemity  of  the  Son ;  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  writers. 

Besides  this,  the   several  ^ similitudes,  which  these  authors 


'  Compare  Dial.  u.  364,  183,  371,  dvayKfi^  koi  aMs  ftrrw  S<f>$apTos.  Phil. 
184.  ed.  Jebb.  I  add  for  illustration  de  Ccmf.  Linou.  p.  326. 
these  words  of  Cyril.  "Orrep  hv  ef  dye-  ■  Justin.  M.  Dial.  p.  18^,  373.  Jebb. 
v^Tov  icai  d<f>6dpTov  y€y(vvrfrai,  rovro  Athenagoras,  p.  40,  96.  Ox.  ed.  Ta- 
namos  a<f>$afyrov,  Koi  dytinjrov,  CyriL  tian,  c.viii.  p.  21,  22.  Ox.  ed.  Tertull. 
i4fear.  Thesaur.  p.  34.  Much  to  the  Apol.  c.  21.  adv.  I^rax.  c.  8.  Hippo- 
same  purpose  is  that  of  Philo  before  lytus  contr.  Noet.  c.  xi.  p.  13.  contr. 
Justin.   *  Off  rot)  oTd/ov  \6yot  tbv,  €$  Jud.  p.  4.    Fabric,  vol.  2. 
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used  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  that  procession^  such  as  the  sun 
and  its  rays,  the  fountain  and  its  streams,  the  root  and  its  branches^ 
one  Jire  lighting  another^  and  the  like,  manifestly  shew  that  they 
never  dreamed  of  the  Son^s  being  created.  Then,  the  care  they 
took  lest  any  one  should  imagine  there  was  any  division  of  the 
Father  s  substance,  and  their  inculcating  that  he  was  prolatus, 
nan  separatus,  brought  forth,  but  not  separated  from  the  Father, 
demonstrate  their  meaning  to  be,  that  here  was  no  production 
of  a  new  substance,  but  an  emanation^  manifestation,  or  procession 
of  what  was  before.  Further,  their  declaring  that,  though  he 
proceeded  from  the  Father,  he  was  still  in  the  Father,  (taken 
together  with  the  ^maxim,  that  "  nothing  is  in  Gk>d  but  what  is 
'^  God,'')  sets  the  matter  beyond  all  reasonable  scruple.  In  a 
word  ;  as  they  all  held  the  eonsubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  which  is  as  clear  as  the  light,  in  their  writings ;  they 
must  have  been  the  most  inconsistent  men  in  the  world,  had 
they  thought  that  the  procession,  or  generation,  of  the  Son  was 
a  creation,  or  neto  production,  of  him ;  or  had  they  not  firmly 
believed  that  he  existed,  the  living  and  substantial  Word,  from 
all  eternity. 

Justin  Martyr  seems  to  have  spoke  the  sense  of  all,  in  saying, 
*'  That  the  A6yos  coexisted  with  the  Father  before  the  creatures ; 
"  and  was  then  begotten,  when  the  Father  at  first  created  and 
"  put  into  beautiful  order  the  frame  of  things.*"  See  the  passage 
above".  The  emperor  Constantino  afterwards  expresses  the 
same  thought  something  more  fully  and  distinctly,  thus.  "  ^The 
"  Son,  who  was  always  in  the  Father,  was  begotten,  or  rather 
"  proceeded  forth,  for  the  orderly  and  ornamental  methodising  of 
^^  the  creation.''  I  choose  to  follow  the  sense,  rather  than  the 
strict  letter.  Whether  those  writers  went  upon  any  solid  reasons, 
in  assigning  such  or  such  parts,  in  the  work  of  creation,  to 
Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  very  material.  It  is  manifest 
they  supposed  the  whole  Trinity  to  be  concerned  in  it ;  and  to 
create,  as  it  were,  in  concert.      Their  ascribing  the   orderly 


N.  B.  Athcnagoras's  words  are,  in  t  Vid.  Bull.  D.  F.  N.  p.  198. 

strictness,  meant  of  the  Holy  Ghost  «  P.  363,  above,  note  ",  par.  6. 

only,  in  both  places.     But  the  reason  ^  'Eyti^^,  fAokXov   d€    irporj\$€v 

being  the  same  for  one  as  the  other,  avT6£,  koX  iravrort  fV  r^  varpi  itv,  M 

thcnrare  equaUy  applicable  to  either;  r^v  r&v  vn    avrov  ytytytnup^v  dm- 

and  it  is  thus  onlv  I  would  be  imder-  K6afirf(nv,  Apud  Gelas,  Act,  Syn.  Mc. 

stood,  wherever  1  apply  either  of  the  part.  iii.  p.  58. 
passages  to  the  Son, 
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adjustment  and  beautifying  part  to  the  Son,  seems  to  have  been 
in  allusion  to  his  names  of  \6yos,  and  ao<l>Ca^  and  ^9.  In  respect 
of  the  last  of  them,  Hippolytus  supposes  the  generation  to  be 
posterior  to  the  creation,  upon  God's  saying,  "  Let  there  be 
''  light."  Then  did  the  Son  proceed  <t>(is  U  4>ayr69.  yTertulIian 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  thought;  and  perhaps  'Origen. 
Athenagoras  likewise  supposes  the  procesdon  to  be  after  the 
creating  of  the  unformed  mass  of  things.  And  yet  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  ^all  these  writers  believed  the  prior  existence 
of  the  Son  ;  and  that  things  were  at  first  created  by  him^  as 
well  as  afterwards  adorned  and  regulated.  In  short,  whatever 
the  Father  is  supposed  to  have  done^  was  by  his  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  therefore  frequently  styled  manus  Patris :  but  the 
avOemCa,  the  designing  part,  was  thought  most  properly  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Father^  as  the  first  Person.  These  are  things 
not  to  be  too  curiously  inquired  into,  or  too  rigorously  inter- 
preted; biit  to  be  understood  deo7rp€7rd>9.  In  the  whole  they 
have  a  very  good  meam'ng,  and  were  founded  in  the  belief  of  a 
coessential  and  coetemal  Trinity. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  I  presume  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  difference  at  all,  in  the  main  of  the  doctrine,  between 
these  and  the  other  Catholic  writers ;'  but  a  different  manner  only 
of  expressing  the  same  things.  The  question  was  not  whether 
the  hypostasis,  or  Person,  of  the  Son  was  from  all  eternity,  coeval 
with  the  Father,  and  consubstantial  with  him ;  in  that  they  all 
perfectly  agreed.  Nor  was  there  any  difference  about  the 
procession:  for  the  ^ latter  writers  acknowledged  it,  as  well  as 
those  before  them;  and  made  it  temporary  and  voluntary^  as 
those  did.  But  the  question  was,  whether  the  Son's  eternal 
coexistence  (I  should  rather  say  the  coetemal  existence  of  the 
A6yos)  should  be  deemed  sonship  and  filiation  or  no ;  or  whe- 
ther the  procession  might  not  more  properly  be  so  styled.  Ter- 
tuUian  (and  perhaps  others)  was  of  opinion  that  this  latter  was 

y  Contr.  Prax.  c.  vii.  12.  Contr.  Prax,  c.  27.    Hippolvtus  hath 

«  Vid.  Huet.  Origenian.  p. 41.  these  words:    Uarpl  avvdSiios,  adv, 

*  As  to  Athenagoras,  vid.  supra.  Jud.  p.  4.  Yi6s  ciroino-cv,  contr,  Noet. 

Tertullian  says:  Deum  immutabilem  p.  16.    'Ad  yap  fjv  €v  dd^  Otofrpeirtl, 

et  informabilem  credi  necesse  est,  ut  r^    l^itf    avwirdpx^v  ytwryropt   wp6 

setemum ;  quodcunque  transfiguratur  navrhs  alS>vo£,  km  xp6vcv,  Koi  rrjs  roO 

in  aliud,  desinit  esse  quod  fuerat,  et  ndarfiov  itaTafiokrjg,  FoMc.  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

incipit  esse  quod  non  erat.     Deus  Origen  we  have  seen  before, 
autem  neque  desinit  esse,  neque  aliud        ^  Vid.  Bull.  Def.  F.  N.   sect.  iii. 

potest  esse ;  Sermo  autem  Deus,  &c.  c.  9. 
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^perfeeta  nativitas  Senmnis,  the  perfect  nativity  or  birth  of  the 
Word;  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  quiescent  and  unoperating 
from  all  eternity,  till  he  came  forth  to  create  the  world.  And 
^  Hippoly tus  carried  this  notion  so  far,  as  to  think  the  filiation 
not  completed  till  he  had  run  through  the  last  sort  of  sonship, 
in  becoming  man.  All  this  is  true,  in  some  sense,  and  when 
rightly  explained.  But  other  Fathers^  thinking  this  way  of 
speaking  liable  to  abuse  and  misconstruction ;  and  considering, 
probably,  that  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  might  « properly  be  called 
SoUy  in  respect  of  that  eternal  existence  which  he  ever  enjoyed 
in  and  from  the  Father,  as  the  head,  root,  fountain,  and  cause 
of  all ;  they  chose  to  give  that  the  name  of  generation  :  and  to 
call  the  other  two  ^  condescensions,  manifestations^  proceeding 
forth,  or  the  like.  So  we  have  seen  it  in  Methodius,  before 
cited  for  the  eternal  generation :  and  he  very  probably  had  the 
notion  from  ^Justin  Martyr;  who,  in  like  manner,  interprets 
generation,  in  the  secondary  sense,  by  manifestation.  And  even 
^Hippolytus,  as  before  observed,  explains  the  procession,  or 
generation  of  the  Son,  a  little  after  the  creation,  by  manifesta- 
tion of  him. 

After  Arius  arose,  the  Catholics  found  it  highly  necessary  to 


c  Contr.  Prax.  c.  8.  p.  654.  and  HippolytuB,  of  the  latter. 

^  Contr.  Noet.  c.  xv.  p.  17.     Oih-€  Contr,  Noet,  c.  17. 

yiip  aoraoKos  Koi  Koff  iavTh¥  6  \6yoi  ff  On  the  words  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 

rcX«to(  tiv  vtor,  Kal  roi  rcXctor  \6yos  "  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  be 

&y  fjLovoytyfjs,     It  is  remnrkable,  tnat  comments  thus  :   T6t9  yfvtcriv  avrov 

be  makes  the  Son  perfectly  uoi^>y€irA£,  \4ymv  yivtuOai  toU  avOpaurois,  c^drov 

though  not  perfectly  vl6s,  before  tne  fj  yvocrtr  avrov  IficXXc  yivta-Bat,  Dial, 

incarnation.     Others  might  perhaps  p.  270.  ed.  Jebb. 

reason,  in  like  manner,  with  regard  to  ^  T6p  Xdiov  vow  avrf  fi6vijf  irp6r9po¥ 

the  irpofKtvan ;  thinking  him  to  have  Sparhv    vndpxoyra,    r»    dc    yivoftay 

been   XAyos,  or  fiovoytv^s,  before  it,  Koa-fup  a6paro¥  Hvra,  Iparhv  n-occZ.  U. 

but  not  vcoff.  X.  p.  13.    A  little  before  he  had  said, 

«  Omnis  origo  parens  est ;   omne  Twr  t€  yivopevav  apxrfy^v  koi  avtifiov 

quod  ex  origine  profertur,  progenies  \o¥  xal  tpyarrfv  rvcwa  \6yo¥,  tv  \6yov 

est.     Tertull.  contra  Prax,  c.  8.     See  fx«K  cV  iavr^  aSparov  re  Hvra,  ry 

Novat.  above,  p.  356.  KTiCoptinp  K6afi<f,  6parhv  irotf I,  irpoT€' 

rcvva  fiiv  oiv  Koi  6  ifXtos  r^v  avyfi»,  pa»  <l>my^¥  <^tyy6ptvo^,  koX  <f>S>f   cV 

Eus.  Eccl.  Th,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  73.  ^a>r6r  yewwi^. 

Ti  f JK  Tivoi  vndpxov  v\6s  tarw  cVctvov,  The  words  of  Zeno  Vcronensis  may 

f£  oi  Koi  Haruf,    Athan,  Orat.  iv.  p.  be  added,  as  a  good  comment  upon 

628.  the  former.   Cujus  {Patris)  ex  ore,  ut 

'  It  is  observable  that  Justin  Martvr  rerum  natura,  quae  non  erat,  fingere- 

applies  the  word  npo^dKkn  to  the  tur,  prodivit  unigenitus  Filius,  cordis 

latter  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  former,  ejus  nobilis  inouilinus :  exinde  visibiHa 

Dial.  228.  Jebb.  effectus,  quia  tiumanum  genus  visita- 

And,  in  like  manner,  Clement  of  turns  erat,  &c. 
Alexandria  uses  irpot\B&p  of  both, 
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insist  much  on  the  eternal  generation.  For,  the  Arians,  taking 
advantage  of  it,  that  the  temporary  condescension  of  the  Son,  to 
create  the  world,  had  been  often  called  his  generaiiany  were  for 
looking  no  higher ;  but  artfuUy  insinuated  that  this  waa  the  first 
production  of  him ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the  Son's 
existing  before  he  was  begotten :  in  opposition  to  which  pretence 
we  find  the  Nicene  Fathers  anathematising  such  as  should  say, 
that  the  "  >Son  existed  not  before  he  was  begotten  ;'^  meaning 
in  the  sense  now  explained.  However,  the  Arians  might  have 
known  that  the  eternal  existence  of  the  A&yos  was  universally 
taught,  and  even  by  those  who  asserted  a  temporal  generation. 
Nor  indeed  were  they  ignorant  of  it ;  but  ^'they  contrived,  for  a 
salvo,  to  maintain,  that  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  which  was  hdd  to 
be  eternal^  was  not  the  same  with  the  A6yos,  or  Word,  begotten ; 
the  former  being  only  the  Father's  own  proper  Word,  and  no 
substantial  thing;  the  latter  a  created  substance,  directly  con- 
trary to  all  antiquity,  which  has  nothing  to  countenance  any 
such  notion  of  a  tuoofold  AJyo?.  Upon  this  it  became  necessaiy 
to  explain  in  what  sense  any  temporal  generation  had  been 
asserted ;  and  to  keep  up  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  which  had 
obtained  from  the  beginning ;  namely,  of  the  eternal  Aoyo9  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father ;  Son  of  the  Father,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  divine  substance  from  all  eternity;  Agoing  out  from  the 
Father  to  create  the  world ;  and,  lastly,  condescending  to  be- 
come man :  Son^  in  all  these  respects,  but  primarily  and  chiefly 
in  respect  of  the  first.  From  the  whole  we  may  remark,  that  an 
explicit  profession  of  eternal  generation  might  have  been  dispensed 
with ;  provided  only  that  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Aoyo? ,  as 
a  real  subsisting  person,  in,  and  of  ^the  Father^  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  might  be  secured.  This  was  the  point ;  and 
this  was  all.  In  this  all  sound  Catholics  agreed  ;  and  to  dispute 
it  was  accounted  heresy  and  blasphemy.  If  any  one,  disliking 
the  name  or  the  phrase  of  eternal  generation^  thinks  it  better  to 

^  *Hv  irorc  ore  ovk.  ^v,  kblL  npiv  ycv-  oXeav.    Labb,   Cone,   torn.  i.   p.  845. 

vrj^TJifai  ovK  ^v.  TtKvov  avrov  yv^criov,  Koi  K\fipov6fiov, 

^  See  Bull.  Def.  F.  p.  198.  Atban.  &<rrr€p  M  rtva  ^pirtlav  irravda  irtiJL* 

Orat.  ii.  p.  507.  n6fi€vov,  \m6  fuyaXrig  oiKopofuas,   xal 

^  This   is  well   expressed  by   the  dvaXoyias  roO  iraTp6s,  di    oZ  koi  r& 

Antiochian  Fathers,  against  Paul  of  ^aytpk  koi  to  atbavrj  rod  ic<$(r/Aov  ^- 

Samosata;  and  by  Clement  of  Alex-  Qrnjnovpytirm,    Ciem,  Alex.  Quis  Dw. 

andria ;    ToOrov  ntartvofitv    ainf  r^  p.  955.  Ox. 

narpl  dec  Sim,  fKnfirXrfpnKiva*  r6  ira-         ™  Vid.  Atban.  vol.  i.  p.  32a,  619, 

rpiKov  ^liKfipa,  np6s  ttjv  rrcVty  tw  628. 
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assert  an  eternal  Ward,  instead  of  an  eternal  Son^  (meaning 
thereby  a  distinct  person^  and  consubstantial  with  God,  whose 
Word  he  is,)  and  refers  the  generation  to  his  first  and  last 
manifestation^  at  the  creation  and  incarnation ;  there  seems  to 
bo  no  further  harm  in  it,  than  what  lies  in  the  words,  and  their 
liableness  to  be  misconstrued,  or  to  give  offence.  Here  therefore 
every  man  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  prudence :  only  the 
safer  way  seems  to  be,  to  follow  the  most  general  and  most 
approved  manner  of  expression,  together  with  the  ancient  faith ; 
being,  in  all  probability,  the  surest  means  to  preserve  both. 
I  designedly  said,  first  and  last,  not  first  or  last.  For  such  as 
interpret  the  generation  of  the  last  only,  stand,  I  think, » clearly 
condemned  by  Scripture ;  many  places  whereof  can  never  fairly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  miraculous  conception  solely:  besides 
that  from  Barnabas  and  Clemens  Romanus^  down  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  all  the  Christian  writers  speak  unanimously  of  a 
higher,  antecedent  sonship ;  and,  generally,  even  found  aoorship 
upon  it. 

I  shall  just  observe  to  you,  in  the  close  of  this  article,  that, 
from  what  hath  been  said,  you  may  know  what  judgment  to 
make  of  an  assertion  of  Dr.  Clarke^s^,  viz.  ''  That  the  leamedest 
"  of  the  most  orthodox  Fathers,  who  asserted  the  eternal 
"  generation  of  the  Son^  did  yet  nevertheless  assert  it  to  be  an 
"  act  of  the  Father's  eternal  power  and  vnlV  By  which  the 
Doctor  seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  good  Fathers  did  not  under- 
stand eternal  in  the  strict  sense.  If  the  learned  Doctor  can 
shew,  that  those  who  maintained  only  the  voluntary  and 
temporary  procession  of  the  Son,  believed  that  the  Aoyos  was 
eternally  preexisting  in  the  Father,  by  an  act  of  his  will;  or 
that  those  who  expressly  assorted  an  eternal  generation,  believed 
also  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  thing,  and  might  have  been  other- 
wise, (which  I  suppose  is  the  Doctor's  sense  of  an  *'  act  of  the 
**  will,")  then  he  will  do  something.  But  as  none  of  his  author- 
ities prove  any  thing  like  it,  it  would  have  been  a  prudent  part, 
at  least,  not  to  have  produced  them  to  so  little  purpose.     But 

^  Sane  in  ista  ex  Maria  Virffine  Sancto    edoceri    velinius,   multis    in 

nativitate,  suprema  et  singularis  i^o^r^  locis,  S.  litene. Ita  semper  credidit 

atque  excellentia    filiationis   Domini  inde    ab    ipsis    Apostolis    Catholica 

nostri  adeo  non  consistit,  ut  ea  ipaa  Christi  Ecclesia.    BuU,  J.  p.  39.  See 

nativitaa  ad  ejus  stupendam  <n/yicara-  also  Dr.  Fiddes,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  ch.  2. 
/Sao-cyomnino  referenda  sit.     Hoc  nos        <>  Script.  Doctr.  p.  280.  alias  247. 
satia  aperte  docent,  si  modo  a  Spiritu 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  fib 
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eooo^  of  thii  matter :  I  have,  I  hope,  auflSeiontly  ez{damed 
mjmif  upon  this  head ;  and  have  therefore  the  more  reason  to 
expect  a  diftinct  aniwer  from  too,  whenever  joa  think  pn^Mr 
to  reeonnder  this  sobjeet. 

QUERY  IX. 

Wistier  ike  dititks  aitnimte$,  Ommiteimee,  Ciifmify^  ^c.  time 
imdindual  aitr%buU$j  cam  he  eommmuicat^  wiiAami  iAe  divine 
eaemee,  from  wkiek  ikey  are  inteparaUe  f 

THE  intent  of  this  Qaery  was  to  prevent  equirocationa,  and 
to  make  the  next  clearer.  Yon  agree  with  me,  that  the  in- 
dividual  divine  attributes  cannot  be  conmimiicated  writhout  the 
individual  nature  in  which  they  subsist.  You  add,  that  ^^  Dr. 
*'  Clarke,  in  the  230th  page  of  his  Replies,  hath  plainly  shewn, 
*'  that  individual  attributes,  divine  or  not  divine,  cannot  possibly 
^'  be  communicated  at  all."  Well  then ;  we  know  what  the 
Doctor  means  by  "  all  divine  powers,"  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine, 
(p.  298.)  which  is  one  point  gained  :  for  when  words  are  stripped 
of  their  ambiguity,  we  may  be  able  to  deal  the  better  with 
them.  As  to  the  Doctor^s  aphorism  laid  down,  (p.  230.)  I  may 
have  leave  to  doubt  of  it :  notwithstanding  that  it  is  set  forth 
to  us  with  the  utmost  assurance.  It  is  not  unusual  vrith  the 
Doctor  to  lay  down  maxims,  in  relation  to  this  controversy, 
which  himself  would  not  allow  at  another  time,  or  in  another 
subject.  For  instance;  "* necessary  agents  are  no  causes," 
that  is,  thoy  do  not  so  properly  act,  as  are  acted  upon.  This 
is  very  true  of  all  ^nite  necessary  agents;  for  all  their  necessary 
or  natural  acts  proceed  not  so  properly  from  them,  as  from  God 
the  author  of  their  natures.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that 
if  God  acts  by  a  necessity  of  nature  in  some  instances,  he  is 
therein  acted  upon  likewise  ?  or  that  all  the  acts  of  the  divine 
nature  are  voluntary  and  free ;  none  natural  and  necessary ! 
This  should  not  bo  said  by  one  who,  elsewhere,  speaks  so  much 
of  God's  being  *'  infinitely  wise,"  and  "  infinitely  good,  infinitely 
''  happy,''  &c.  by  an  "  absolute  necessity  of  nature ;"  unless  he 
could  bo  certain  that  knowing,  loving,  contemplating,  and  enjoy- 

•  Whatever    proceed*    from    any  pendent  of  that  being.      Necessary 

beinff,  otherwise  than  by  the  will  of  agents    are    no   causes,  but    always 

that  being,  doth  not  in  truth  proceed  instntments  only  in  the  band  of  some 

from  that  heinp:  but  from  some  other  other  power.   Reply,  page  227.  Com- 

cause  or  necessity  extrinsic  and  inde-  pare  p.  113* 
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ing  himself,  do  not  imply  perpetual  acting,  or  that  an  infinitely 
active  being  can  ever  cease  to  act,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  assert, 
that  by  the  same  absolute  necessity  of  nature  that  the  Father 
eoBists,  he  exists  as  a  Father;  and  coexists  with  his  coessential 
Son  proceeding  from  him.  If  you  say,  this  supposes  the  Son 
self -existent^  or  unoriginate;  I  desire  it  may  not  be  said  only, 
but  proved,  ^In  the  interim,  I  take  leave  to  suppose,  that 
unbegotten  and  begotten,  unoriginate  and  proceeding^  are  different 
ideas.  Again,  (p.  228.)  ©he  finds  fault  with  "  the  author  of 
"  some  Considerations/^  for  supposing  that  "  the  Son  is  some- 
^'  thing  more  than  a  mere  name,  and  yet  not  a  real  distinct 
**'  being :"  and  upon  this  lays  down  another  aphorism ;  that 
there  is  no  medium  between  a  being,  and  not  a  being :  which 
indeed  is  a  very  true  one,  if  being,  and  being,  are  taken  in  the 
same  sense,  but  not  otherwise.  For  let  me  mention  almost  a 
parallel  case.  Upon  the  Doctor^s  hypothesis,  that  Grod's  «m5- 
siance  is  extended  every  where ;  and  that  the  same  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  y[}ace ;  we  may  imagine  two  substrata,  one  pervading 
the  sun,  and  the  other  the  moon,  which  are  both  distinct  and 
distant.  Will  you  please  to  tell  us,  whether  these  two  are  real 
distinct  beings,  or  no  ?  If  they  are,  you  may  leave  it  to  others  to 
prove  them  intelligent  beings,  that  is,  persons :  and,  perhaps,  the 
very  next  consequence  will  make  them  two  Grods,  upon  the 
Doctor's  own  principles.  If  they  are  not  real  distinct  beings, 
then  here  is  something  admitted  "  between  a  being  and  not  a 
*'  being  ;**  contrary  to  the  Doctor's  maxim  :  unless  he  makes 
them  nothing;  and  supposes  two  spaces,  without  any  sub- 
stratum at  all ;  two  extensions,  without  any  thing  extended. 

But  let  us  consider,  whether  something  may  not  be  thought  on, 
to  help  both  the  learned  doctor  and  us  out  of  these  difficulties. 
The  truth  of  this  matter,  so  far  as  I  apprehend,  is,  that  being 
may  signify,  either  simply  what  exists,  or  what  exists  separately. 
This  distinction  seems  to  be  just  and  necessary ;  and  such  as  you 
will  the  more  readily  come  into,  having  occasion  for  it,  as  well  as 
we.     I  hope  none  are  so  weak,  as  to  deny  the  Persons  to  exist  in 

*»  0{fr€  bvo  ay4inn)Toi,  oOt€  dvo  fiovo-  forced  to  suppose  (p.  29.)  that  the  Son 

vffvctp,  dXX'  €ls  ttrri  nor^p  ayfvmjros  is  something  more  than  a  mere  name, 

{aytwriTos  yap  tarw  6  nartpa  fxrf  c;(»v)  and  yet  not  a  real  distinct  being:  that 

Kai  ffr  core  vlhi,  aidicas  f «c  irarphs  yc-  is  to  say,  that  he  is  something  between 

ytvmjfifpof,     Cyril.  Catech,  x.  p.  141.  a  being  and  not  a  being,      CI,  Reply, 

Ox.  p.  228. 

c  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he  is 

B  b  2 
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reality.  The  very  schoolmen  themselves  never  scruple  to  call 
them  ires  res,  ires  entes^  or  the  like,  in  that  sense ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  other  sense  of  beinp^  they  are  all  but  one  being, 
una  summa  res^  and  una  res  numero ;  which  comes  much  to  the 
same  with  TertuUian's  una  (indivisa)  substantia  in  tribus  c6k€Br0fi^ 
tihus^  (only  setting  aside  his  particular  manner  of  explication,)  and 
is  the  sense  of  all  antiquity.  Upon  the  foot  of  this  distinction, 
you  may  readily  apprehend  those  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
spoken  of  the  three  Persons.  Zcdo;  kcX  {a>V*  0«^ra  kcX  0^9,  hyoBh, 
Koi  iyaQoVy  b6(as  koX  b6(av — G€bv  iKaarov^  hv  OfOiprJTai  yuSvoVj  rod 
ifov  \wpCCovTos  TO,  ax<ipiOTa  ^.  By  the  same  distinction,  you  may 
probably  understand  a  very  noted  Creed,  which  seems  to  have 
cost  the  learned  Doctor  some  pains  in  explaining.  To  return  to 
our  instance  of  the  two  substrata.  I  suppose  the  Doctor,  or  your- 
self, will  be  content  to  allow,  that  this  is  substance,  and  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  yet  not  substances^  but  one  substance.  In  like  man* 
ner  also,  this  is  being^  and  that  being ;  and  yet  not  two  beings, 
but  one  being :  this  eternal,  and  that  eternal ;  and  yet  not  two 
eternals,  but  one  eternal.  I  might  go  on  almost  the  length  of  an 
Athanasian  Creed.  This  must  be  your  manner  of  speaking,  if  you 
come  to  particulars ;  and  that  because  the  substrata  are  supposed 
to  have  no  separate  existence  independent  on  each  other,  but  to 
be  united  by  some  common  ligaments,  which  perhaps  you  will  caO 
personal  attributes.  And  why  then  should  you  be  severe  upon  us, 
for  using  the  like  language,  and  upon  better  reasons  ?  We  be- 
lieve the  three  Persons  to  have  no  separate  existence  independent 
on  each  other ;  we  suppose  them  more  united  in  some  respects, 
than  the  substrata  are  supposed  in  your  Scheme,  because  equally 
present  every  where :  we  admit  some  common  ties  or  bands  of 
union,  which  we  call  essential  attributes  and  perfections.  Either 
therefore  allow  us  our  way  of  speaking,  which  we  think  decent 
and  proper ;  suitable  to  the  idea  we  have,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  founded  in  the  very  nature  and  reason  of 
things  :  or  else  find  out  a  better  for  your  own,  that  we  may,  at 
length,  learn  from  you  how  we  ought  to  speak  in  this  matter. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  that  the  instance  I  have  chosen  is  not 
exactly  parallel  in  every  circumstance.  No ;  God  forbid  it  should. 
But  it  agrees  so  far  as  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  There  is  this 
manifest  difference,  that  you  suppose  the  several  substrata  so  many 

^  Orat.  xiii.  p.  an.  Paris,  ed. 
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parts  of  God ;  though  every  one  of  them  infinitely  wise,  infinitely 
good,  infinitely  powerful^  infinitely  every  thing,  but  extended. 
We,  more  oonBistently,  suppose  three  Persons  equals  in  all  re- 
spects ;  none  of  them  singly  part  of  God ;  but  every  one  per* 
feet  God. 

A  second  difference  is,  that  you  suppose  all  the  finite  parts, 
making  one  infinite^  to  be  one  being,  one  God,  and  one  Person; 
by  continuity^  I  presume,  and  a  personal  union  of  the  parts.  We 
suppose  three  Persons  to  be  one  God,  by  their  inseparahUiiy  and 
the  essential  union  of  the  Persons :  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  we 
are  as  able  to  explain,  as  you  are  to  explain  the  other ;  and,  I 
hope,  more  able  to  prove  it. 

A  third  difference  permit  me  to  mention,  that  you  suffer 
your  imaginations  to  wander,  where  you  can  find  no  footing ; 
we  are  content  to  understand  only,  and  that  imperfectly,  without 
imagining  at  all. 

In  fine,  you  have  philosophized  so  far  in  these  high  and  deep 
matters,  that  you  really  want  all  the  same  favourable  allowances, 
which  we  are  thought  to  do.  Others  may  object  several  things  to 
us,  which  would  bear  equally  hard  upon  us  both.  The  simplicity 
of  the  divine  nature,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  popular  objections:  but  the  learned  Doctor  has  broke 
through  it ;  and  has  contrived  a  solution,  a  very  good  one,  both 
for  himself  and  us«.  I  have  often  thought  no  hands  so  proper  to 
be  employed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  as  those 
which  are  good  only  at  pulling  down,  and  not  at  building  up.  If 
once  you  come  to  settling  and  determining  points  of  a  mysterious 
nature,  there  will  be  as  fair  a  plea  for  this  also :  and  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  same  thread  of  reasoning,  which  first  brought  you  to 
question  it,  will,  when  carefully  pursued,  and  as  soon  as  you  per- 
ceive the  like  difficulties  almost  in  every  thing,  bring  you  to  make 
less  scruple  of  it.  But  lest  others  should  imagine,  from  what 
hath  been  said,  that  they  may  have  some  advantage  over  us,  let 
me  add  these  few  considerations  further. 

1.  That  what  hath  been  urged  is  not  purely  arguing  ad 
hominem;  but  it  is  appealing  to  what  good  sense  and  impartial 
reason  dictates  equally  to  you  or  us,  on  such  or  such  suppo- 
sitions. 

2.  That  if  we  come  to  reason  minutely  on  any  other  matter, 

®  Answer  to  the  Sixth  Letter,  p.  39, 40. 
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alike  incomprehensible  as  this  of  the  holy  Trinity,  we  may  soon 
lose  ourselves  in  inextricable  mazes. 

3.  That  if  they  please  to  take  any  other  hypothesis  of  the 
omnljyresence^  they  may  meet  with  difficulties  there  also,  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  the  former. 

4.  That  if  they  choose  to  rest  in  generals,  without  any  hypo- 
thesis at  all,  and  without  descending  to  the  modus  and  minutia 
of  it :  this  is  the  very  thing  which  we  desire  and  contend  for, 
in  regard  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  (which  ought  certainly  to  be 
equally  dealt  with,)  and  then  we  may  soon  come  to  a  good 
agreement. 

By  pursuing  this  pointy  I  had  almost  neglected  the  learned 
Doctor's  third  aphorism ;  ^'  That  nothing  individual  can  be  com- 
'^  municated.''  Here  is  as  great  a  fallacy  and  ambiguity  in  the 
word  individual,  as  before  in  the  word  being.  I  shall  make  this 
plain  to  you.  That  particular  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
pervade,  and  to  be  commensurate  to  the  sun,  is  an  individual 
being,  in  some  sense ;  unless  there  be  a  tiiedium  between  a  being 
and  not  a  being,  which  the  learned  Doctor  admits  not :  the  whole 
substance  likewise  is  one  individual  being,  and  Person  too,  upon 
the  Doctor^s  hypothesis :  and  we  say  further,  that  three  Persons 
may  be  one  individual  being;  having,  we  think,  a  verj'  good 
meaning  in  it.  So  here  are  plainly  three  senses  of  the  word 
individual;  and  till  you  can  fix  a  certain  principle  of  individua- 
tion, (a  thing  much  wanted,  and  by  which  you  might  oblige  the 
learned  world,)  any  one  of  these  senses  appears  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable as  another.  Now  the  Doctor's  maxim,  rightly  under- 
stood, may  be  true  in  all  these  senses.  For,  in  respect  of  the 
first,  what  is  peculiar  unA  proper  to  one  part,  is  not  communicated 
or  common  to  other  parts :  in  respect  of  the  second,  what  is  proper 
to  one  Person^  is  not  common  to  ot\i^v  persons :  and  so,  in  respect 
of  the  third,  what  is  proper  to  one  essence  or  substance,  is  not  com- 
mon to  other  essences  or  substances.  All  this  is  very  true :  but  to 
what  purpose  is  it,  or  whom  does  the  learned  Doctor  contradict  1 
This  is  only  telling  us,  that  so  far,  or  in  such  respect^  as  any 
thing  is  supposed  individual  or  incommunicable,  it  is  supposed 
individual  or  incommunicable;  which  nobody  doubts  of.  But 
whether  this  or  that  be  communicable,  or  how  far,  or  in  what 
manner  (which  is  all  the  difficulty)  remains  a  question  as  much 
as  over;  and  the  Doctor's  maxim  will  not  help  us  at  all  in  it.  It 
may  be  the  safest  way,  first  to  try  the  strength  and  the  use  of  it 
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upon  the  Doctor's  own.  hypothesis.  Let  it  be  asked^  whether 
the  wisdom,  &c.  residing  in  that  part  which  pervades  the  sun, 
(for  it  seems  that  it  must  be  intelligent^  and  infinitely  so ;  unless 
one  infinite  intelligent  be  made  up  of  unintelligentSy  or  finite  in- 
tetUgenta;)  I  say,  let  it  be  asked,  whether  that  be  the  very 
individual  wisdom  which  resides  in  another  part,  at  any  given 
distance.  I  presume,  to  this  question  you  must  answer,  y^;  and 
then  we  are  to  observe,  that  here  is  but  one  individual  infinite 
wisdom^  which  is  entirely  in  the  whole^  and  entirely  in  every  part; 
proper,  in  some  sense,  to  each  single  part,  (since  it  can  have  only 
such  attributes  as  inhere  in  it^)  and  yet  comnum  to  all ;  diffused 
through  extended  substance,  yet  not  coextended ;  nor  multiplied^ 
because  but  one.  If  you  admit  thus  far,  as  I  think  you  must,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  in  point  of  reason^  (which  never- 
theless is  what  you  chiefly  trust  to,)  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  communication  of  essential  attributes,  which  we 
speak  of,  is  at  least  as  intelligible  as  what  I  have  been  mention- 
ing ;  and  every  whit  as  consistent  with  the  Doctor's  maxim,  that 
nothing  which  is  individual  can  be  communicated.  Only  you  have 
your  sense  of  individual,  and  we  have  ofirs ;  and  you  can  account 
no  better  for  so  many  and  infinitely  distant  parts  making  one 
Person^  than  we  for  three  Persons  making  one  substance,  or  one 
Grod.  Let  us  therefore  be  content  to  stop  where  it  becomes  us ; 
and  frankly  confess  our  ignorance  of  these  things :  for  by  pre- 
tending further,  we  shall  not  discover  less  ignorance  than  before, 
but  much  greater  vanity.  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  dis- 
course thus  freely  of  the  tremendous  substance  of  the  eternal 
Grod,  (infinitely  surpassing  human  comprehension,)  were  it  not, 
in  a  manner,  necessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  doing  it.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity  is 
to  stand  or  fall  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  was  very  proper  to 
make  some  trial  of  it  first,  where  it  might  be  done  more  safely> 
to  see  how  it  would  answer.  You,  I  presume,  cannot  complain 
of  me,  for  treating  you  in  your  own  way,  and  turning  upon  you 
your  own  artillery.  But  to  proceed.  You  are  positive  in  it, 
'^  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  individual  attributes  of  Gk>d 
"  the  Father;  for  then,"  say  you, " he  must  be  the  Father.""  On 
the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  he  hath  the  individual  attributes  of 
Gk>d  the  Father,  as  much  as  he  has  the  individual  essence :  for 
otherwise  he  must  be  a  creature  only:  and  therefore  the  question 
between  you  and  me  in  plain  terms  is,  whether  the  Son  be  God 
or  a  creature  f 
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Whether  if  they  (the  attributes  belonging  to  the  Son)  he  not  indi- 
vidually the  eaine,  they  can  be  any  thing  more  than  faint  resem- 
blancee  ofthem,  differing  from  them  as  finite  from  infinite ;  and 
then  in  what  sense,  or  tdth  what  truth,  can  the  Doctor  pretend, 
thai  '^  ^  all  divine  powers,  except  absolute  wpremacy  and  in- 
dependency,*^ are  communicated  to  the  Sont  And  whether 
every  being,  besides  the  one  supreme  Being,  must  not  necessarily 
be  a  creature^  and  finite ;  and  whether  ^^  all  divine  powers^* 
can  be  communicated  to  a  creature,  infinite  perfection  to  a 
finite  being, 

I  HAVE  put  under  one  Query  what  before  made  two,  be- 
cause the  substance  of  them  is  nearly  the  same,  and  contains 
but  one  argument.  I  have  two  things  upon  my  hands  at  once ; 
first  to  clear  and  fix  your  sense,  which  is  industriously  disguised; 
and  next  to  confute  it.  The  present  Query  relates  chiefly  to 
the  former^  to  draw  you  out  of  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
that  so  we  may  come  up  the  closer,  and  fall  directly  to  the  point 
in  question.  You  tell  me,  in  answer  to  the  former  part,  that 
the  divine  ^'  attributes  of  the  Son  are  not  individually  the  same 
"  with  those  of  the  Father^.''  By  which  you  mean,  that  they 
are  not  divine :  and  so  here  you  have  discovered,  that  the  Doctor 
does  not  understand  divine,  as  others  do  in  this  controversy ; 
and  as  a  candid  and  ingenuous  reader  might  be  apt  to  under- 
stand him.  You  add,  that  ^^  they  (the  attributes  of  the  Son) 
''  are  notwithstanding,  more  than  faint  resemblances ;  the  Son 
"  being  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
*'*'  image  of  his  Person.*"  I  allow  that  this  text  does  set  forth  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  '^  faint  resemblance  :^  but  you  have  not 
shewn  that  your  hypothesis  supposes  so  much;  and  therefore 
the  quoting  of  this  text  is  only  arguing  against  yourself.  The 
inference  we  draw  from  this  text,  consonant  to  all  antiquity,  is, 
that  the  resemblance  between  Father  and  Son  is  complete  and 
perfect ;  and  that  therefore  they  do  not  differ  as  fnite  and  in- 
finite,  since  that  supposition  would  set  them  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  any  such  perfect  and  complete  resemblance.     You 

»  Script.  Doctr.  p.  298.  ^  Page  64. 
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observe  further,  that  there  can  be  but  one  "  intelligent  being'* 
(the    same   with   you,   as  person)   "  absolutely   infinite    in   all 
"  respects,"  (p.  55-)  which,  though  an  assertion  of  great  im- 
portance^ you  are  pleased  barely  to  lay  down^  without  the  least 
tittle  of  proof,  or  so  much  as  pretence  to  it.     Nay,  you  admit  in 
your  c  Notes,  that  there  may  be  two  infinite  beings,  in  the  sense 
of  immense ;  that  is,  two  beings  omnipresent,  or  infinitely  extended. 
And  why  not  as  well  two  Persons  infinitely  perfect  in  all  other 
respects,  as  well  as  presence  ?   For,  to  use  your  own  way  of 
arguing  in  that  very  place,  if  Jinite  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  &c. 
do  not  exclude  infinite ;  it  is  plain  that  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  &c.  of  one,  do  not  exclude  the  infinite  power,  goodness, 
&o,  of  another.     Besides,  that  two,  infinite  in  all  respects,  are 
as  easily  conceived  as  two,  infinite  in  any :  and  therefore  here 
you  seem,  by  your  too  liberal  concessions,  to  have  unsaid  what 
you  had  said  before ;  and  to  have  unravelled  your  own  objection. 
You  are  aware,  that  an  adversary  may  take  advantage  of  what 
you  say;  and  endeavour,  lamely,  to  prevent  it,  by  telling  us, 
(p.  56.)   that   though   it   be   possible  to   suppose   two   distinct 
immense   beings,   yet   it    is    impossible  there    should   be   two 
immense  beings  of  the  same  individucU  nature;  for  so,  they 
must  coincide^  and  be  but  one  Person,     But  what  if  those  who 
assert  the  same  individual  nature,  in  more  persons  than  one 
understand  the  words  in  a  larger  sense  than  you  here  take  them 
in  ?  It  is  very  certain  they  do  not  understand  the  phrase  of  the 
same  individual  nature,  as  you,  who  make  it  equivalent  to  the 
same  Person,  understand   it :  for  they  assert  more  persons  than 
one  to  have  the  same  individiuzl  nature.     In  the  mean  while, 
what  a  wonderful  discovery  is  this,  which  you  have  laid  such  a 
stress  on  ;  that  ttco  persons  c^umot  be  one  person,  without  coin- 
ciding  and  making  one  person.     This  is  all  that  you  have  really 
said ;  and  very  true  it  is ;  only  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the 
pertinency  of  it.     To  conclude  this  head :  as  to  infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  extension,  (into  length,  breadth,  and  height,)  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  suspend  my  judgment.     I  do  not  find  either 


c  One    infinite,   in    the    sense    of  immense  being,  cannot  exclude  him 

immense,  does  not  (by  taking  up  all  from   infinite,  that  is,  from  immense 

space)  exclude  (necessarily)  another  place.      So  that  perhaps  it  is  no  such 

immense,  any  more  than  it  excludes  absolute  impassibility,  as  some  have 

«ny  finite.     For  if  a  finite  being  doth  thought  it,  to  suppose  two  distinct 

not  exclude  (God)  from  sl  finite  place,  immense  beings.     Note,  p.  56. 
it  is  plain  that  an  infinite,  that  is,  an 
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that  it  is  asserted  in  Scripture,  or  generaUy  maintained  by  the 
Fathers ;  but  that  it  is  liable  to  many  difficulties,  in  point  of 
reason,  more  than  I  am,  at  present,  able  to  answer.  See  what 
a  ^late  thoughtful  writer  has  said,  and  what  ^Cudworth  had 
before  collected  on  that  subject.  In  my  humble  opinion,  such 
intricate  questions  are  too  high  for  us,  and  are  what  our  facul- 
ties were  not  made  for.  However  that  be,  you  and  I  need  not 
differ.  For  if  you  can  admit  the  possibiUty  of  ttco  infinite  ex- 
tended beings,  you  can  have  nothing  considerable  to  object  against 
the  (me  infinity  of  three  infinite  Persons,  which  I  assert,  and 
without  determining  the  modus  of  it. 

You  proceed  to  observe,  that  "  the  Son''s  office  and  character 
"  doth  not  require  infinite  powers :"  to  which  I  shall  only  say, 
that  it  may,  for  any  thing  you  know;  so  that  this  is  only 
guessing  in  the  dark.  Last  of  all,  you  come  to  interpret  Dr. 
Clarke ;  supposing  him  to  mean  by  divine  powers^ ^  all  divii^e 
powers  relating  to  the  8on*8  character.  If  he  meant  so,  he  might 
easily  have  said  so :  and  yet  if  he  had,  he  had  still  left  us  in  un- 
certainties as  much  as  ever ;  to  muse  upon  a  distinction  which 
he  has  no  ground  for ;  and  which,  when  admitted,  vnU  make  no 
man  wiser.  You  *'  hope  the  Querist  is  so  good  a  philosopher  as 
*'  to  perceive,  (though  he  doth  not  consider  it,)  that  absolute 
*'  infinite  perfections  include  and  infer  supremacy  and  indepen- 
"  dency.  And  therefore,  when  Dr.  Clarke  excepted  supremacy 
**  and  independency,  he  plainly,  in  reason  and  consequence,  ex- 
"  cepted  absolute  infinite  powers." 

Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  thought  it 
hard  measure  to  have  been  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  this  so 
plain  consequence^  which  you  here  so  freely  lay  upon  him.  The 
Querist  was  aware  that  the  Doctor's  words  might  bear  an  ortho- 
dox sense ;  namely,  that  to  the  Son  are  communicated  all  things 
belonging  to  the  Father,  excepting  only  what  is  personal;  that 
is,  excepting  that  he  is  not  the  first  in  order ;  not  supreme^ 
in  that  sense,  nor  unoriginate.  The  Doctor  well  knew  that  his 
words  might  bear  this  construction;  and  perhaps  would  not 
have  took  it  well  of  any,  but  a  friend,  that  should  have  tied 
down   a  loose   and   general   expression  to   a  strict  particular 


^  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Exist-        ^  Intellectual  System,  p.  8a8 — 834. 
ence  and  Nature  of  God,  by  S.  C.        ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  298. 
part  ii.  c.  i,  2,  3. 
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meaning ;  and  then  have  loaded  it  with  consequences  too 
shocking  to  be  admitted  in  plain  and  express  terms.  But 
to  proceed.  You  seem  to  be  much  offended  at  the  Querist  for 
asking,  ''  whether  all  divine  powers  can  be  communicated  to 
"  a  creature,  infinite  perfection  to  a  finite  being?"  This,  you 
say,  is  ''  an  evident  contradiction,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
"  put  by  one  scholar  upon  another.*"  But,  after  this  rebuke, 
you  will  please  to  hearken  to  the  reason  of  the  case.  The  diffi- 
culty, you  know,  with  the  Querist  was,  how  to  come  at  the 
Doctor's  real  sense,  couched  under  general  and  ambiguous 
expressions;  that  so  the  controversy  might  be  brought  to  a 
point;  and  it  might  be  seen  plainly  what  was  the  true  state 
of  the  question  :  which,  as  appears  now,  is  only  this ;  whether 
God  the  Son  be  a  creature  or  no.  The  Doctor  talked  of  the 
Son's  having  divine  powers,  and  all  divine  powers.  It  was  very 
proper  to  ask  you,  whether  he  hereby  meant  infinite  powers  or 
no ;  and  withal  to  shew,  if  you  should  not  answer  directly,  that 
he  could  not  mean  it,  consistently  with  the  Arian  hypothesis ; 
which  he  seemed,  in  other  parts  of  his  performance,  to  espouse. 
You  will  not  yet  say  directly,  that  the  Son's  perfections  are 
finite^  nor  deny  them  to  be  infinite:  so  hard  a  thing  it  is  to 
draw  you  out  of  your  ambiguous  terms,  or  to  make  you  speak 
plainly  what  you  mean.  All  you  are  pleased  to  say  is,  that 
the  powers  or  perfections  of  the  Son  are  not  absolutely  infinite  : 
as  if  infinity  were  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and  limited ;  or  might 
be  rightly  divided  into  infinity  and  not  infinity.  Instead  of  this, 
I  could  wish  that  words  may  be  used  in  their  true  and  proper 
meaning.  If  you  do  not  think  the  perfections  of  the  Son  are 
infinite,  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  limit  them ;  let  them  be  called 
indefinite^  which  is  the  proper  word  to  express  your  meaning ; 
and  then  every  reader  may  be  able  to  understand  us,  and  may  see 
where  we  differ.  We  are  both  agreed  that  the  Doctor,  by  divine 
powers,  did  not  mean  infinite  powers.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  the 
next  Query. 

QUERY  XI. 

Whether  if  the  Doctor  means  by  divine  powers^  potcers  gicen  by 
God  (in  the  same  sense  as  angelical  powers  are  divine  powers) 
only  in  a  higher  degree  than  are  given  to  other  b&ings ;  it  be 
not  equivocating^  and  saying  nothing;   nothing  that  can  come 
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To  God  the  Son. 

All  things  were  made  by  bim,  Jchn  i. 
3.  By  him  were  all  things  created :  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist,  Colosa.  L  16,  17. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginninghast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heaTens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands,  Heb.  i.  10. 


up  to  the  sense  0/ those  texts  before  cited\  or  to  these  following  f 
Applied  to  the  one  God. 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone; 
thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  with  all  their  hosts,  the  earth, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein,  &c. 
Neb.  ix.  6. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,  Gen.  i.  x. 

IF  the  Doctor  means,  by  divine  powers,  no  more  than  is  inti- 
mated in  this  Query,  I  must  blame  him  first  for  equivocating  and 
playing  with  an  ambiguous  word ;  and  next  for  restraining  and 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Son  of  Gt>d;  not  only  teithautj 
but  against  Scripture ;  and  consequently  for  giving  us,  not  the 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ,""  but  his  oton.  That  there 
is  no  ground,  from  the  texts  themselves,  for  any  such  limitation 
as  is  now  supposed,  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  Doctor's  own 
confession,  that  the  Son  is  excluded  from  nothing  but  absolute 
supremacy  and  independency :  ''  So  naturally  does  truth  some- 
**  times  prevail,  by  its  own  native  clearness  and  evidence,  against 
**  the  strongest  and  most  settled  prejudices/'  Indeed  the  thing 
is  very  clear  from  the  texts  themselves  cited  above ;  especially 
when  strengthened  with  those  now  produced  under  this  Query. 
That  the  Son  was  and  is  endowed  with  creative  potcers,  is  plain 
from  these  texts,  and  others  which  might  be  added  ;  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  sufirage  of  Catholic  antiquity.  And 
that  the  title  of  Creator  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
one  supreme  God,  is  so  clear  from  ^Scripture,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  it.  Now  let  us  consider  what  you  have  to  except,  in 
order  to  elude  the  force  of  this  argument. 

"  The  Son  of  God,'"  you  say,  "  is  manifestly  the  Fathered 
'*  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  universe;"  referring  to  Ephes.  iii. 
9.  and  to  Heb.  i.  2.  from  whence  you  infer,  that  he  is  ''  subordi- 
"  nate  in  nature  and  powers  to  him.^  This  you  have,  (p.  58.) 
and  in  your  Notes  (p.  55.)  you  insist  much  upon  the  distinction 
between  bi*  avTov  and  inr  avrov,  explaining  the  former  of  an 
instrumental,  and  the  latter  of  an  efficient  cause ;  of  which  more 
in   due  time  and  place.     As  to   the   Son's  being  agent  tcith^ 

^  Query  V.  p.  326  of  this  volume.      Isa.  xliii.  i,  10.      Jer.  x.  10,  ii»  la. 
^  Nehem.  ix.  0.       lea.  xl.  la,  i^.     See  Serm.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  of  this 
18,  19,  30,  a  I,  &c.     Isa.  xlii.  5,  8.     edition. 
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or  assistant  to  the  Father,  in  the  work  of  creation,  we  readily 
admit  it ;  and  even  contend  for  it.  The  Father  is  primarily^ 
and  the  Son  secondarily^  or  immediately^  Author  of  the  world ; 
which  is  so  far  from  proving  that  he  is  inferior^  in  nature 
or  powers,  to  the  Father,  that  it  is  rather  a  convincing  argument 
that  he  is  equal  in  both.  A  subordination  of  order^  but  none  of 
nature,  is  thereby  intimated.  cEusebius^  whom  you  quote 
(p.  55.)  out  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  ^  mistranslate  to  serve  your 
purpose,  does  not  deny  the  proper  efficiency  of  the  Son  in 
the  work  of  creation.  AH  he  asserts  is^  that  the  creation 
is  primarily  and  eminently  attributed  to  the  Father,  because 
of  his  av$€VTla^  his  prerogative^  authority,  supremacy,  as  Father, 
or  first  Person ;  not  denying  the  Son^s  proper  efficiency ^  but  only 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  «  original  efiiciency ;  that  is,  making  him  the 
second  and  not  the  first  Person ;  not  Father,  but  Son.  Indeed, 
the  ^general  opinion  of  the  ancients  centred  in  this;  that  the 
Father,  as  supreme^  issued  out  orders  for  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Son  executed  them.  And  this  was 
asserted,  not  only  by  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  but  'Post-Nicene 
too;  and  such  as  strenuously  defended  the  Catholic  faith 
against  the  Arians.  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  ancients 
had  a  very  good  meaning  and  intent  in  assigning  (as  it  were)  to 
the  three  Persons  their  several  parts  or  provinces  in  the  work  of 
creation :  and  let  no  man  be  offended,  if,  in  this  way  of  con* 
sidering  it,  the  Son  be  sometimes  said  vTfqp€T€lv,  or  vTrovpyeti^,  or 
the  like  ^.  This  need  not  be  thought  any  greater  disparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  than  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
paragement to  the  dignity  of  the  Father  to  be  represented 
as  having  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  two  other  Persons ;  or 
as  leaving  every  thing  to  be  wisely  ordered,  regulated,  and 
perfected  by  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.     These  things  are  not  to 

c  See  Euseb.  contr.  Marcel.  1.  i.  c.  €XJt  f^ova-iav  tS>v  iBi<ov  Bj)fiiovftYjtmTmv' 

20.  p.  84.  Kol  fiTiT€  narrip  dfraXXorpto>^  njs  dccnro- 

^  The  learned  Doctor,  and,  after  rtias  r&v  IBitav  SrffiiovfyyfjpdrmVf  iiiyn  6 

him,  you  construe,  xm  avrov,  and  hi  vlhs  riav   vn    SKkov   oripiovpyrfiivrtiv 

avTov,   by    efficient    and    ministering  fiaaik(vr),  dWa  ruv  vn  avrov,  Catech, 

cause.  As  if  a  ministering  cause  might  xi.  p.  160.  ed.  Bened. 
not  be  efficient,  or  must  necessarily  be        '  See  Irenseus,  p.  85.    Tertullian. 

opposed  to  it.  contr.  Prax.  c.  I3.     Hippolyt.  contr. 

•  This  is  excellently  illustrated  by  Noet.  c.  14. 
the  elder  Cyril,    narp^s  ^v\fj6€VTos        «  See  Petavius  de  Trin.  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

TO ndtrra  KaraaKtvaaBai, r^  rov irarp6s  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  80,  III. 
wtvpari  6  v\6s  rh.  narra  €drffxiovpyrjar€v'        ^  Vid.   Cotelerii   Not.  ad   Herm. 

tpa  TO  nip  p€vfia  xtipfj  r^  varpi  rrfv  Mandat.  v.  p.  91,  et  ad  ApoBt.  Const* 

ttv$tvrticriv  i^ovam,  icai  6  vl6s  W  irdXiv  I.  v.  c.  20.  p.  326. 
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be  strictly  and  rigorously  interpreted  according  to  the  letter ; 
but  oiKovofxiKfa^^  and  deoTrpeTro); .  The  design  of  all  was ;  I.  To  keep 
up  a  more  lively  sense  of  a  real  distinction  of  Persons.  2.  To 
teach  us  the  indivisible  unity  and  coessentiality  of  all  Three,  as 
of  one  '  Creator.  3.  To  signify  wherein  that  unity  consists,  or 
into  what  it  ultimately  resolves,  viz.  into  unity  of  principle^  one 
'Apx^i  Head,  Root,  Fountain  of  all.  As  to  the  distiiictioQ 
between  bC  avrov  and  vtt'  airov,  per  quern  and  ex  quOy  or  the  like, 
it  can  be  of  very  little  service  to  your  cause.  The  preposition 
5ta,  with  a  genitive  after  it,  is  frequently  used,  as  well  in 
Scripture,  as  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  express  the  efficieni 
cause,  as  much  as  vtto,  or  ^k,  or  irphs,  or  any  other.  So  that  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is  very  poor  and 
trifling,  as  was  long  since  observed  by  ^  Basil  the  Great,  who  very 
handsomely  exposes  its  author  and  inventor,  Aetius,  for  it. 
Please  but  to  account  clearly  for  one  text,  out  of  many,  (Bom. 
xi-  3^>)  "  Of  him,  and  through  him,  [hC  airov,)  and  to  him,  are 
"  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever."  If  you  understand 
this  of  the  Father ;  then,  by  your  argument  from  the  phrase  hC 
avTov,  you  make  him  also  no  more  than  an  instrumental  cause : 
if  you  understand  it  of  more  persons,  here  is  an  illustrious  proof 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  If  it  be  pretended,  which  is  the  *  Doctor's 
last  resort,  that  although  the  use  of  those  prepositions  singly  be 
not  sufiicient,  yet  when  they  are  used  "  in  express  contradis- 
tinction to  each  other,''''  they  are  of  more  significancy ;  I  answer, 
first,  that  I  desire  to  know  of  what  significancy  they  are  in  Bom. 
xi.  36,  where  they  seem  to  be  used  in  express  contradistinction  to 
each  other ;  and  secondly,  admitting  that  they  are  of  significancy, 
they  may  signify  only  a  real  distinction  of  Persons,  as  ^  St.  llasil 
well  observes ;  or  some  priority  of  order  proper  to  the  Jirsi 
Person:  this  is  all  the  use  which  any  CathoUc  writer  ever 
pretended  to  make  of  the  distinction.  However,  to  countenance 
the  distinction  between  the  Father  as  the  efficient^  and  the  Son 
as  the  instrumental  cause,  you  are  pleased  to  say  further,  (p.  56,) 
*'*'  it  is  remarkable,  that  (according  to  the  sense  of  the  foregoing 
"  distinction)  though  Christ  is  frequently  styled  by  the  ancients 
"  Texi^frrys  and  ArjfAiovpyos,  yet  noiT^r?)?  T<av  Sktai/  is  (to  the  best  of 
"  iny  remembrance)  always  confined  by  them  to  the  Father  only."" 

'  So  Origen,  who  makes  the  Father  M^  dava/iivov  xmh  iroWSiv  brjfuovpyStp 

drffiioitpybs,  and  the  Son  drffuovfrybs,  ytyovtvcu,  p.  18. 

contr.  Cels.  p.  31^.  yet,  in  the  very  »  De  Spir.  Sanct.  p.  145,  &c. 

same  treatise,  oenies  that  the  world  ^  See  Script.  Doctr.  p.  90. 

could  have  more  Creators  than  one.  ™  De  Spir.  Sanct.  p.  148. 
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Had  your  remark  been  true  and  just,  yet  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  shew  that  Tfxvlrri?^  or  however  brjfiiovpybs^  may  not  signify  as 
much  as  "  TroujTrjs.  But  your  memory  has  much  deceived  you  in 
this  matter ;  and  you  should  be  cautious  how  you  make  your 
readers  rely  upon  it.  Those  words  (especially  the  two  last  of 
them)  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  promiscuously ; 
and  to  have  been  applied  indifferently  to  Father  or  Son,  as  they 
had  occasion  to  mention  either.  If  they  are  oftener  applied  to 
the  Father,  it  is  only  because  he  is  the^r*^  Person  ;  and  is  there- 
fore/?rfmart7y  and  eminently  r€\vlT7\^^  bri^iovpyhs^  or  Troirjrrjs ;  not 
that  the  Son  is  not  strictly,  properly^  and  completely  Creator  also, 
according  to  the  fullest  sense  and  import  of  any,  or  of  all  those 
words.  They  were  intended  to  signify  that  the  Son  is  the  imme* 
diate  and  efficient  cause  of  all  things ;  had  ^  creative  powers ;  and 
was,  with  the  Father,  Creator  of  men,  of  angels,  of  the  whole 
universe.  A  late  P  writer  is  pleased  to  express  himself,  upon  this 
head,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  deceive  ignorant  and  unwary 
readers.  "I  know  not^'  (says  he)  "that  either  Arians,  or  any 
"  primitive  Christian  writers,  ever  adventured  to  give  the  charac- 
*'  ter  of  great  Architect  of  the  universe  to  Jesus  Christ ;  choosing 
"  rather,  with  the  sacred  writings,  to  say,  in  softer  language,  that 
"  through  him  God  created  all,  and  reserving  the  absolute  title  of 
'^  Creator  of  the  universe  to  another." 

If  he  knows  not  these  things,  he  might  forbear  to  speak  of  them. 
What  he  says,  even  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  misrepresentation  : 
for  they  do  not  constantly  follow  that  so/i  language,  which  he  so 
much  approves  of.  They  do  it  not  in  John  i.  3,  lo,  Coloss.  i.  16, 
Heb.  i.  10.  Neither  can  that  construction  be  ascertained,  in  any 
one  of  these  texts,  from  any  necessary  force  of  the  preposition  bid. 
As  to  antiquity,  which  this  gentleman  pretends  to,  he  may  inow^ 
hereafter,  that  the  character  of,  "  ^  great  Architect  of  the  uni- 
"  verse,^  is  expressly  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  Eusebius ;  who 

n  See  Origen.  contr.  Gels.  p.  317.  voitjt^s  to  signify  more  than  rcxwrijr. 

where  the  Son  is  said  iroirjarai  t6v  k6'  Orat.  contr,  Arian.  ii.  p.  489.  Authors 

oTfAov,  and  the  Father  to  be  fro<ioro>ff,that  do  not  always  observe  a  critical  exact- 

is,  primarily,  or  eminentiy,  orifjuovpyds.  ness  in  the  use  of  words. 

If  woirfrijs  signified  more  than  brjui-  ^  The  Arians  themselves  would  say, 

ovpy6s,  Origen  spoke  very  unaccu-  «Mrtnrfu/f/ect7,  meaning  it  of  the  Son. 

rately.  See  the  citation  above,  p.  329. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  supposes  God  p  Mr.  Emlyn,  £xam.of  Dr.Bennet, 

the  Father  to  have  been  in  reality  rtx-  p.  12.  first  eait. 

pirrjs  from  everlasting ;  Sfffuovfyy^s  in  ^  'O  fityag  rHv   6\<ov    bj)iuovpy6s 

power  and  intention  only.     Thesaur.  \6yos.    Euseb.  E,  H,  I.  x.  c.  4.  pag. 

ass,  iv.  p.  34.    Yet  Athanasius  makes  316. 
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was  never  suspected  of  earr}ing  orthodoxy  too  high.  A  man 
must  be  a  very  stranger  to  the  ancients^  who  can  make  any  ques- 
tion whether  they  attributed  the  work  of  creation  to  the  Son,  as 
much  as  to  the  Father.  They  ascribed  it  equally  to  both ;  only 
with  this  difference,  as  before  observed,  that^  for  the  greater 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Father,  as  the^r*^  Person^  they  sup- 
posed  him  to  'issue  out  orders,  or  to  give  his/a^,  for  the  crear 
tion,  and  the  Son  to  execute.  From  hence  we  may  easily  under- 
stand in  what  sense  the  title  of  Creator  was  ^primarily  or  emi- 
nently attributed  to  the  Father ;  and  yet,  as  to  any  real  pwoer  or 
efficiency^  the  Son  is  as  truly  and  properly  Creator ;  and  is  fre- 
quently so  styled,  by  the  primitive  writers,  in  the  ^fullest  and 
strongest  terms.  You  may  see  some  testimonies,  in  the  margin, 
from  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more,  from  Hippolytus,  Gre- 
gory of  Neocsesarea,  Novatian,  and  indeed  from  the  generality  of 
the  Church  writers  down  from  Barnabas  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
1  must  observe  to  you,  that  even  your  admired  "  Eusebius,  (whom 
you  before  quoted  in  your  favour,  mistaking  him  very  widely,)  he 
applies  the  title  of  7701771^9  r&i;  SAoj;,  (the  highest  which  you  think 
the  Father  himself  can  have,)  to  the  Son,  no  less  than  thrice; 


'  Tov   /i€v   irarpos  tvboKovvrot   Koi  Qtov  tva  fi6pov'—'-'dijfiiovpy6v  vl6v  €v 

KcXcvoKTOff,  TOV  df  vlov  npd<r<rovTOi  kcli  narpi,  p.  14a.  Ilayra  6  X($yor  irocci 

bfjuiovfyyovvTOs,  tov  fi<  irvtvyxiTos  Tpi'  to  oka  8fjfiiovpy€i tov  xdafiov  leak 

ibovTOi  KOLi  av^ovTos.    Iren.  p.  285.  ed.  tov  avBpwirov  dj)fiiovoy6sf  p.  310.     *H 

oened.  t&v  okav  dpx^,  p.  609.     *0  \6yot  di;- 

Uarffp  rjBfkrjatv,  vi6s  €7roirjafv,  ttvcC-  fiiovpyias  aiTio^,  p.  654*     Havr^w  diy- 

fia  €<l>av€p<oafv.  Hipp,  contr. Noet.  p.  1 6.  fiiovpyov,  p.  768. 

^  npa>ra>ff  bi)fuovpy6v,     Orig,  contr,         T6y  \6yov  ireiroi7jK€vai  varra,  mra  6 

Cels.  p.  317.  irarrip  aurw  cWrciXaro.     Oriff.  contr ^ 

*  np6s  airrov  yap  koi  di  avrov  irdirra  Cels.  p.  63.     Comp.  Athanas.  de  De- 

X'vcro,  Mi  SvTos  TOV  iraTphs  Ka\  tov  cret  S.  N.  p.  a  1 6. 
0.   Athenag.  p.  38.  ed.  Oxon.    Ob-  Arjfuovpyov  t&p  irayr«»v,   Kriarffw, 

serve  7rp6s  avrov,  as  well  as  di  avrov.  n-oii^n^i^,   rS>v  iravrfop,     Origen.  eqnid 

Avt69  4avT^  TT/v  vktjv  SijuiovpyTfaas,  Huet.  Origenian,  p.  38. 
*Kyyi\aiv  drjfiiovpyos.     Tatian.  p.  32,         N.  B.  This  last  citation,  from  a  ca- 

26.  ed.  Ox.  tena,  is  of  less  authority;  but  the  ci- 

TovTov    fiovoy€vfi,    tovtov    irapTiov  tations  from  his  other  certainly  genu* 

iroifiTr)v.   Iren.  p.  44.  ed.  Bened.  ToD-  ine  works  are,  in  sense,  equivalent. 

TOV  Koafxov  7roij)Trfv tls  ra  Idia  A?;-         «  Euseb.  in  Psalm,  p.  125.  de  Laud. 

\v$6Ta.  Ibid.  T6v  tS>v  irdpTfov  KTiorfjv,  Const,  c.  14.  in  Ps.  p.  630.     See  also 

Ka\  driniovpyoVf  Koi  noirfrriv,  \6yov  tov  in  Psalm.  63 1,  in  the  first  of  the  three 

Oiov,  p.  79.    T&v  dirdvT^v  t^x^'^"^^  places  the  words  are  remarkably  lull 

\6yoi,  p.  190.  Fabricator  omnium,  p.  and  strong.     *0  dr)fuovpy6s  \6y09,  6 

219.      Fabricator    universorum,     p.  ironjrfis  t&v  oXtov.    The  other  two  are 

307.     Miindi  factor,  p.  315.  equivalent  in  sense.  'AndprowfroiifTrff, 

Qi  ra  irdvra  bfSrjfuovpyfjrai.    Clem,  and  6  iroirprjs  avT&v  :  where  oXanr  is 

/(i^aranc^r.  p.7.edit.Oxon.   2vfiirdvT»v  understood. 
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aa  Irenseus  had  done,  thrice  also,  before,  in  words  equivalent;  and 
Origen,  probably,  once ;  as  also  *  Hippolytus,  not  to  mention 
that  all  the  Fathers,  by  interpreting  Gen.  i.  26.  (TTon^<r(ofi€v  tv* 
OfmiTov^  &c.)  of  Father  and  Son  jointly,  have  implicitly  and  conse- 
quentially, though  not  expressly,  said  the  same  thing.  To  proceed. 

You  have  an  argument  to  prove  that  creating  does  not  imply 
infinite  power.  '*  For,"  you  say,  "  was  the  extent  of  those  powers 
''  then  exercised,  infinite,  it  is  evident,  the  world  must  be  in- 
"  finite  also,"  (p.  58,)  This  indeed  is  doing  the  business  at  once : 
for,  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  the  Father  himself,  as  well  as  the 
Son,  is  efiectually  excluded  from  ever  giving  any  sensible  proof, 
or  from  exerting  any  act,  of  infinite  power.  St.  Paul's  argument 
from  the  creation,  for  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Cre- 
ator, is  rendered  inconclusive:  for  it  will  be  easy  to  reply,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Apostle'^s  reasoning,  that  the  things  which  are 
made  are  finite,  and  therefore  cannot  prove  the  maker  of  them  to 
be  infinite :  so  that  atheists  and  unbelievers  were  not  so  entirely 
taithotU  excuse^  as  the  good  Apostle  imagined.  If  you  think  there 
is  some  difference  between  infinite  power,  and  eternal  power  and 
Godhead;  and  therefore  that  the  Apostle's  argument  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  point  in  hand ;  I  shall  be  content,  if  creating 
be  allowed  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  Son'*s  eternal  power  and 
Godhead ;  since  it  brings  me  directly  to  the  point  I  aim  at :  be- 
sides, that  infinite  power  will  come  in  of  course  afterwards,  by 
necessary  inference  and  implication.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  take 
notice  of  your  way  of  wording  your  argument,  which  looks  not 
very  fair.  You  say,  "  was  the  extent  of  those  powers  infinite ;" 
as  if  any  one  said  it  was,  in  the  sense  wherein  you  understand  the 
word  extent.  For  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  you  do  not 
distinguish  between  extent  of  power  ad  intra,  in  respect  of  degree ; 
and  extent  of  power  ad  extra,  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  it.  It 
may  require  an  infinite  degree  of  power  to  create  a  grain  of  sand ; 
though  the  extetit  of  that  outward  act  reaches  no  further  than  the 
tiling  created.  Now,  you  know,  our  dispute  is  only  about  infinite 
cortent  of  power  in  the  first  sense.  Let  us  therefore  put  the  argu- 
ment into  plain  words,  and  see  how  it  will  bear. 

**  Was  the  power  exercised  in  the  creation  infinite  in  degree,  or 
"  exceeding  any  finite  power,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  world  must 

>  Contr.  BeroQ.  et  Hel.  p.  236.  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  the  last  is 
Comp.  contr.  Noet.  p.  16.  not  questioned. 

The  genuineness  of   the  first    is 

WATKRLAND,  VOL,  I.  C  C 
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*•  be  infinite y  Make  this  out,  with  any  tolerable  sense,  or  con- 
nection, and  you  will  do  something.  Next  let  us  put  the  argu- 
ment in  the  other  light. 

''  If  the  power  exercised  in  the  creation  extended  to  an  tii/&ufe 
''  compass,  or  to  an  infinite  number  of  things,  then  it  is  evident 
**  that  the  world  must  be  infinite.'*  Bight :  if  the  creation  had  been 
infinite  in  extent^  the  creation  must  have  been  infinite  in  extent 
But  who  is  it  that  you  are  disputing  against  i  or  whom  do  you 
oblige  by  these  discoveries!  The  question  is,  whether  the  cre- 
atine/, that  is,  producing  out  of  nothing,  any  one  single  thing, 
however  small  in  extent,  be  not  an  act  proper  to  Grod  only ;  ex- 
ceeding any  finite  power  ;  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  It  is 
sufficient  for  you,  to  put  us  upon  the  proof  of  the  affirmative  :  no 
considering  man  would  ever  attempt  to  prove  the  negative.  As  to 
the  affirmative,  there  are  many  very  probable  presumptive  proofs, 
such  as  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us :  particularly,  creatum 
every  where  in  Scripture  looked  on  as  a  divine  act ;  not  so  much 
as  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  said  to  be  created  by 
an  angel,  or  archangel,  or  any  creature  whatever ;  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  nothing  can  come  into  being  by  any  power  less  than 
his,  who  is  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  all  being.  To  this  agrees 
the  general  sense  of  the  more  sober  and  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind. This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  yAnte-Nicene  Oatholio 
writers,  so  far  as  appears,  as  well  as  of  those  that  came  after. 
Wherefore  the  Arians,  in  ascribing  creation  to  a  creature,  "inno- 
vated in  the  faith  of  Christ,  copied  after  the  Gnostics,  *and  ex- 
posed their  cause.  Since  they  resolved  to  make  a  creature  only, 
of  the  Son  of  God,  they  should  not  have  allowed  him  any  poww 
of  creating;  but  should  have  interpreted  all  those  texts  which 
speak  in  favour  of  it,  as  the  Socinians  have  done  since,  of  a  meta- 
phorical  creation.  That  indeed  had  been  novel,  and  strained 
enough ;  but  accompanied  with  less  absurdity  than  the  other. 
However,  this  use  we  may  make  of  what  the  Arians  so  generally 
granted  ;  first,  to  observe,  that  Scripture  and  tradition  must  have 

y  Hoc  Deu8  ab  homine  differt,  quo-  '  Ovhk  yap  ovbi  ayyrXoi  Ihifuovpytw 

niam  Deus  quidem  facit,  homo  autem  ^vpfjaoprai,  icriafiam  Srrvr  icai  a6ro\, 

fit :  et  quidem  qui  facit,  semper  idem  xiuf  Ovakivrlyos,  koX  Mafufimp,  koI  Ba- 

est.     Iren.  p.  240.  ed.  Bened.  ariXuSrjs  rouivTa  (Ppovwri,  mal  vfuU 

Nihil  enim  in  totum  Diabolus  inve-  fKeivoup    {ij\c»ra\    rvyxcanfTf.     Atkan. 

nitur  fecisse,  videlicet  cum  et  ipse  Oral,  ii.  p.  489. 

creatura  sit  Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ^  See  Serm.  iii.  voL  ii.  p.  76  of  this 

reliaui  angeli.    Iren.  p.  228.    See  also  edition. 
Bull.  D.  r.  Epilog,  p.  291,  292. 
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appeared  to  run  very  strong,  at  that  time,  for  it :  and  it  may 
further  shew,  "  how  easy  and  natural  that  notion  must  be  allowed 
*'  to  be,  which  so  many  could  not  forbear  expressing  clearly  and 
'*  distinctly ;  even  frequently  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
''  about  to  affirm,  and  endeavouring  to  prove,  something  not  very 
"  consistent  with  it."  But  we  shall  have  more  of  this  matter  in 
the  following  Queries. 

QUERY   XII. 

Whether  the  Creator  of  all  things  was  not  himself  uncreated;  and 
there/ore  could  not  be  i(  oIk  Svto^Vj  made  out  of  nothing  ? 

THIS  and  the  four  following  Queries,  "  are,"  you  say,  "  all, 
'*  at  most,  but  arguments  ad  ignoranti€un,  or  verecundiam, 
'*  (P-  59-)  ^  pu^  ^  upon  determining  things,  on  either  side, 
"  not  clearly  revealed."  To  say  the  truth,  you  seem  here  to 
be  very  much  perplexed ;  and  therefore  have  reason  to  complain: 
and  I  am  not  to  expect  any  very  clear  and  distinct  answers. 
You  admit  (p.  60.)  that  ''the  Creator  of  all  things  must  be 
''  himself  uncreated.''  Well  then;  the  Son  is  Creator  of  all 
things ;  therefore  he  is  uncreated.  The  premises  are  both  your 
own ;  the  conclusion  mine :  and,  one  might  think,  it  should  be 
yours  too.  But  you  are,  it  seems,  very  loath  to  come  into  it ; 
and  discover  a  strong  inclination  to  elude  and  evade  it,  if  it 
were  any  way  possible  for  you  to  do  it.  Let  us  see  what  you 
can  say ;  ''  If  the  Scripture-sense  be  the  true  and  only  proper 
'*  sense  of  the  word  creature,  (to  wit,  the  visible  and  invisible 
**  worlds  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  the  Arfyos,  or  Son 
*'  of  God,  in  subordination  to  the  will  and  power  of  the  Father,) 
"'  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  h6yos^  who  thus  created  them, 
''  must  (whatever  is  the  nature  of  his  own  production  or 
''  generation)  be,  in  this  way  of  speaking,  uncreated."  This  is 
something  mysterious.  It  is  however  very  plain  that  you  are 
straining  hard  for  some  odd^  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  creature^ 
or  created ;  which  is  to  be  called  the  Scripture-sense ;  and  if  this 
does  not  relieve  you,  all  is  lost. 

You  give  us  the  "Scripture  Doctrine**"  of  the  creation; 
expressing  both  the  creation  itself,  and  the  Person  by  whom  it 
was  wrought :  and  that  whole  doctrine,  though  set  forth  in  many 
words,  you  call  the  ''  Scripture-sense"  of  that  one  word,  creature 
or  created.     As  if  I  should  say,  the  Scripture-accoimt  of  the  ark 

c  c  a 
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18,  that  it  was  made  by  Noah  ;  therefore  the  "  Scripture-sense'' 
of  the  word  ark  implies  the  making  of  it  by  Noah.  Or^  the 
Scripture-account  of  the  temple  is,  that  it  was  built  by  Solomon ; 
therefore  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  temple  supposes  it  to 
be  something  made  by  Solomon:  and  if  there  were  ever  so 
many  temples  besides  that  one,  yet  they  could  not  properly  be 
called  temples^  unless  built  by  Solomon.  This  is  just  as  good 
OS  your  pretence,  that  creating  does  not  signify  simply  creating ; 
but  creating  by  the  Aoyos.  Give  me  leave  to  ask,  whether  the 
Jews^  who  kept  their  sabbath  in  memory  of  the  creation,  and 
undoubtedly  took  their  notion  of  it  from  Scripture,  understood 
the  word  constantly  in  your  sense,  as  created  by  the  Aoyoy!  If 
they  did,  that  is  a  point  I  may  make  some  use  of  another  time : 
if  they  did  not,  then  the  **  Scripture-sense"  of  the  word  creature, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  something  different  from 
what  you  have  given  us.  I  shall  only  add,  that  your  pretended 
sense  of  the  word  creature^  or  created,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  so  early  as  St.  John's  time.  He  tells  us,  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  that  is,  by  the  Arfyos ;  and  "  without  him 
''  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.''  Might  he  not  better 
have  said,  in  short,  all  things  were  created,  neither  was  there 
any  thing  but  what  was  created  f  It  was  perfectly  needless,  if 
your  pretence  be  true,  to  insert,  by  him;  because,  in  the 
"  Scripture-sense"  of  the  word,  it  was  implied,  and  the  addition 
of  it  only  renders  it  tautology. 

You  go  on  to  say,  "  It  is,  I  think,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
"  Scriptures  never  say  that  he  is  created."  Ingenuously  con- 
fessed ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  presume,  either  to 
say,  or  to  believe,  that  he  is  created.  As  to  the  reason  you  assign 
for  it,  it  is  mere  fancy  and  fiction  :  I  hope,  out  of  pure  reverence 
to  the  sacred  Writ,  you  will  bethink  yourself  of  some  better. 
You  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scriptures  "  never  say 
'*  that  he  is  uncreated  ;"  forgetting  what  you  had  acknowledged, 
in  the  same  page,  viz.  "  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  must  be 
"  himself  uncreated,  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  in  reason :" 
and  that  the  Aoyos  had  created  all  things  you  admit,  immediately 
after,  as  delivered  in  Scripture.  Wherefore,  if  Scripture,  by 
unavoidable  consequence,  does  say,  that  he  is  uncreated;  I  hope 
Scripture  does  say  it.  The  Scriptures,  every  where,  carefully 
keep  up  the  distinction  between  Creator  and  creature ;  and  never 
confound  both  in  one.     They  tell  us  not  of  any  creatm*e  of  the 
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Father^Sy  which  is  not  a  creature  of  the  Son^s  also.  They  say, 
that  "  all  things  were  made  by  him  ;"  and  to  be  more  expressive 
and  emphatical, ''  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
'*  made."  How  can  this  be,  if  he  himself  was  made  ?  *'  Si  ipse 
''  factus  est,  non  per  ilium  sunt  omnia  facta,  sed  ccBiera  r  saith 
St.  Austin. 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  in  this  particular, 
it  is  well  known  that  they  do  implicitly  and  consequentially^ 
almost  every  where,  declare  the  Son  to  be  uncreated.  You  may 
see  some  <^  testimonies  referred  to  in  the  margin,  where  they 
do  it  also  directly^  and  in  express  words.  I  scruple  not  to  put 
Origen  amongst  them  :  his  orthodoxy  has  been  effectually  de- 
fended by  the  incomparable  Bishop  Bull,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  and  most  impartial  judges.  The  learned  Doctor,  notwith- 
standing, has  been  pleased  to  revive  the  dispute  about  Origen'^s 
sentiments :  with  what  success,  shall  be  here  examined,  as  briefly 
as  may  be.  The  words  of  Origen,  which  ^  ho  lays  hold  on,  are 
these.  ^  Hp^a^vraTov  TravToav  rwv  brifuovpyriiJL6,T<ii)v,  applied  to  the 
Son.  Bishop  Bull,  like  a  skilful  and  a  candid  man,  who  did  not 
care  to  set  one  ambiguous  sentence  against  many  plain  ones,  nor 
to  make  an  author  manifestly  inconsistent,  without  as  manifest 
a  necessity,  rendered  the  words,  very  rightly,  "  ancienter  than 
"  all  creatures."  The  Doctor  himself  is  forced  to  ^  admit  that 
the  words  might  bear  this  construction:  and  yet  ^afterwards 
says,  that  ''  Origen  expressly  reckoned  the  Son  among  the  hrnkir 
"  ovpyriiioLTa.'^  But  how  expressly  f  This  can  never  be  proved 
merely  from  the  force  of  itp^ap^aTov,  as  a  superlative:  unless 
^Eusebius  expressly  reckoned  the  Son  among  times  and  ages;  or 
?  Justin  Martyr  expressly  reckoned  the  Pentateuch  Bxnonffprofane 

A  Athenagoras,  Legat.  p.  39.  ed.  ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  184,  alias  164. 

Ox.    Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  c.  vii.  p.  14.  *  Script.  Doctr.  p.  282,  alias  249. 

ed.  Ox.    Irenseua,  1.  ii.  c.  25.  p.  153.  '  Ilayror  xf^vov  kqI  rravrmv  ai&imv 

cd.  Bened.    Orig.  oontr.  Cels.  1.  vi.  irptapvraros.  De  Laud.  Constant,  c.  i. 

p.  287.   Dionys.  Rom.  apud  Athanas.  p.  501.  Vales.  'H   kqI  avritv  almv»v 

de  Decret.  Syn.  N.  p.  232.  Dionysius  cori  Tcx^mj    jcal    xP^^'^   iravros   to 

Alexandr.  apud  Eund.  230*  253,  257.  irptvfivTarov,   Cyril.  Alex.  Dial.  ii.  de 

Theognoetus apud    Eund.    230.  Trin.  p.  446.     Vid.  contr.  Jul.    1.  i. 

Methodius  apud  Phot.  p.  960.  Hip-  p.  18.    Et  Theod.  ad  Gnec.  torn.  iv. 

polytus  (probably)  de  Tbeol.  et  Incarn.  p.  462, 493. 

p.  228.  f  * Apxaunarriv  ircurSnv   rav   t^^Btv 

^  Script.   Doctr.  p.  184,  278,  282,  *laTopiS>v     rriv     M»va€c»s     'laropUuf. 

alias  164,  245,  249.  Panen.  c.  xii.  p.  70.  ed.  Oxon. 

«  Orig.  oontr.  Cels.  1.  v.  p.  257. 
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histories;  or  the  same  ^Justin  expressly  reckoned  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece :  which  is  ridiculous. 
The  superlative,  we  see,  hath  been  used  sometimes  compara- 
tively ;  and  why  not  by  Origen !  He  may  only  appear  to  say 
what  he  really  does  not.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference 
between  verbally  seeming  to  assert,  and  expressly  asserting ;  as 
much  as  between  being  barely  capable  of  such  a  sense,  and 
being  capable  of  no  other  sense.  How  then  will  the  learned 
Doctor  be  able  to  make  good  his  pretensions?  He  i alleges  the 
"whole  tenor  of  Origen's  opinion;"  in  which  he  greatly  mis- 
takes :  for  the  whole  tenor  of  Origen^  especially  in  that  treatise 
from  whence  the  passage  is  taken,  is  altogether  contrary;  as 
the  learned  well  know,  and  Bishop  Bull  hath  clearly  shewn. 
But  the  Doctor  has  a  further  plea  from  a  passage  in  ^  Athana- 
sius,  which  he  seems  to  be  much  pleased  with ;  referring  to  it» 
once,  and  again,  in  his  "  Scripture  Doctrine.^  The  principal 
words  are  these :  Tbv  koI  ttjs  icr^€o»9  Kvpwv^  kojL  itiun^t  yiroard- 
a€(as  brjijuovpydp.  The  Doctor  thinks  he  has  here  discovered  a 
^  amtradistinction  between  r^s  Kr^€o>9  (he  neglects  Kvpiov)  and 
TtJurris  v7ro<7T(l<7€«s  hrjiJnovpy6v.  We  are  to  suppose  Trdcnys  wocrrci- 
aews  of  larger  extent  and  signification  than  Triaris  KTCa€(os  would 
have  been :  and,  because  brjixiovpyov  goes  along  with  it,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  brjixiovpyqfxa  was  understood,  by  Athanasius,  in 
a  larger  sense  than  tcrCais :  lastly^  we  are  to  suppose  that  Atha- 
nasius  is,  in  this  instance,  the  best  interpreter  of  Origen; 
though  it  does  not  appear  from  Origen's  own  writings,  that  he 
knew  any  thing  of  this  peculiar  sense  of  brifuoiipYriiia^  but  the 
contrary.  The  bare  recital  of  so  many  suppositions,  advanced 
without  proof,  or  any  shadow  of  it,  might  suffice  for  an  answer. 
But  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  if  Athanasius,  being  then  a  young  man  and  an  orator, 
intended  only  to  vary  his  phrase,  either  to  be  more  emphatical, 
or  to  give  the  better  turn  and  cadence  to  a  period,  (and  this 


^  Ilp€(rfivTaros  Mcniaijs  icai  ol  XoiytoI  top  ical  r^r  itrUn»£  Kvptop,  Koi  waans 

irpo^^rai  y€y6vafn  irdvriav  tS>v  trap  xmotrrdafms   brjfuovpydv,     TiV   d^   ovp 

{ffuv  aoffHstv.  Par<tn,  c.  zxxv.  p.  ii8.  itrrufo^os  dXX'  f  6  irorayior  koi  vircp- 

lAwrrjs  irdvr^tv  ptv '"EXknyav  irpta-Py-  tntKOva  frcun^r  yfnjTfjf  ovaias,  6  rov 

TOTOf,     Euseb.  Prop.  Evang,  1.  xiv.  Xpurrov    narfip.    Orat,  contr,   QetU. 

c.  ^.  p.  39.  ed.  Bened. 

>  Script.  Doctr.  p.  184,  alias  164.  ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  184,  alias  164. 

^  TovTov  fiovop   flvai    0(6v   dkfjBfj, 
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might  be  all,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,)  then 
the  Doctor's  criticism  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  If  any  contradistinction  was  intended,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  same  must  hold  with  respect  to  icipiov  and  brjfuovpydv :  the 
consequence  whereof  is,  that  Qod  the  Father  is  not  lalipios  so  far 
and  wide  as  he  is  bripnovpyds.  It  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  us, 
that  if  the  Son  be  brjfuovpyrjiia,  he  has  no  Lord  over  him. 

3.  The  constant  use  of  hr\p.ioipyriiia  and  brjfuovpybs,  in  other 
authors,  and  even  in  ^Athanasius  himself,  and  in  this  very 
"treatise,  is  another  strong  presumption  against  the  Doctor^s 
criticism. 

4.  The  consequences  following  from  the  supposition  of  such 
a  sense,  as  the  Doctor  would  impose  upon  Athanasius,  may  be 
demonstrably  confuted  from  the  same  treatise;  nay,  from  the 
very  same  page  where  that  remarkable  passage  is°. 

For,  you  must  know,  that,  if  the  Doctor  understands  him 
right,  Athanasius  included  the  Son  under  Trdo^s  vTro<TTia€(M>s, 
whereof  the  Father  is  hr}fAU}vpy6s :  and  so  the  Son  must  be 
brnuovpyrffia  according  to  Athanasius.  Not  only  so,  but  he  must 
also  come  under  Ttdaij^  y€V€Trji  ovaCa^ ;  which,  for  the  purpose, 
the  learned  Doctor  took  care  to  render  "  all  derivative  being/' 
answering  to  his  rendering  of  brjfAwvpyritia  P  afterwards.  This 
might  look  fair  and  plausible,  had  we  only  that  single  sentence 
of  Athanasius  to  form  a  judgment  by  :  but  it  stands  in  a  pretty 
large  treatise ;  wherein  we  find  that  Athanasius  is  so  far  from 
supposing  the  Son  to  be  brnxiovpyrffia,  that  he  makes  him  ^  'TroiT/r^; 
of  (M  the  invisible  potcers ;  nay,  and  ^brjfuovpyos  rod  Travros,  which, 
I  think,  comes  to  as  much  as  brifjuovpyos  Trdarjs  V7ro(rr(io-eo»s ; 
and  that  therefore  the  learned  Doctor  may  almost  as  reason- 
ably bring  the  Father  in,  among  the  brjpnovpyi/iiiaTa  of  the  Son, 
as  vice  versa.  To  conclude ;  Athanasius,  within  a  few  lines  of 
that  passage  which  the  Doctor  makes  use  of^  exempts  the  Son, 


™  See  Athanas.  de  Decret.  Sjm.  Nic.  words  bfjfuovpyrifiara  and  brffuovpy6v 

P<M?*  335.  where  he  expressljr  pleads  answer,  in  the  shnilitnde  and  analogy, 

that  the  Father  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  jcriVci  and  Kriaarra,  going  before. 

brifuovpy6£,  in  respect  of  the  Son.  Wherefore,  I  conceive,  that,  according 

"  Ta  fi^  Svra  iBfonoifjaap,  rj  ktutu  to  Athanasius,  the  two  former,  when 

napa  t6v  KTia-avra  Xarptvovrts  irpayjui  understood  with  relation  to  God,  are 

7rd(rxovT€s     dv6rfmp     Koi     bvaa-tpUs,  equivalent  to  the  two  latter. 
"Opoiov  yhp  €1  Tis  ra  tfpya   irp6  rov         ^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  4,  alias  p.  5. 
Ttxvirov  Bavfidtrfitf  Kal  r^  cV  rg  ir6Xu        P  Script.  Doctr.  p.  278,  alias  245. 
bfjfUovpyfiiiaTa  Karair\ayf\s  r6v  rovrttv         ^  Pago  43* 
bfifuovpy6v    Kararraroiti,    p.  46.     The         ^  Page  29. 
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clearly  and  expressly,  from  the  rank  of  such  derivative  beings,  as 
the  Doctor  would  place  hira  with  :  ^"Akkos  ^Uv  i<m  t&v  y€vermv^ 
ical  Trdoi^s  rijs  KT[a'€<as.  So  much  for  Athanasius,  and  the  Doctor^s 
criticisms  upon  him.  Now,  if  you  please,  let  Origen  be  ours 
again,  till  you  can  better  make  out  your  title  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Doctor  has  said  any  thing  considerable  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  any  other  of  the  authors,  referred  to  in  the 
margin.  So  we  may  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  proceed  to 
another  Query. 


QUERY    XIII. 

Whether  there  can  be  any  middle  between  being  made  out  of  nothing^ 
and  out  of  something ;  that  is,  between  being  out  of  nothing,  and 
out  of  the  Father'*8  substance ;  between  being  essentially  God, 
and  being  a  creature ;  tohether,  consequently,  the  Son  must  not  be 
either  essentially  Grod,  or  else  a  creature  ? 

HEBE,  again,  I  have  run  two  Queries  into  one,  (being  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,)  for  the  conveniency  of  method.  Questions 
of  this  kind  you  like  not :  **  It  is,****  you  say,  pressing  you  to 
"  determine  things  not  clearly  revealed  :"  as  if  you  had  not 
determined  already  upon  the  points  in  question,  or  were  at  all 
afraid  of  doing  it.  Permit  me  to  say,  you  have  determined :  but 
because  the  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad  terms, 
and  too  weak  to  bear ;  therefore  you  keep  it  under  cover,  and 
lay  colours  upon  it,  the  better  to  deceive  and  draw  in  an  unwary 
reader:  this  is  what  I  complain  of.  Let  every  reader  be  ap- 
prised, that  the  only  question  between  us  is,  whether  his  Creator 
and  Redeemer  be  a  creature,  or  no :  and  then  the  cause  will  be 
brought  to  a  short  issue ;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  where  the 
truth  lies.  It  is  not  that  I  desire  to  draw  you  into  danger  of 
censure,  of  which  you  are  apprehensive;  I  could  not  have  a 
thought  so  mean :  besides  that  I  intended,  and  desired,  for  the 
greater  freedom  of  debate,  to  be  private :  and  you,  perhaps,  may 
be  so  still,  if  you  please.  It  concerns  every  honest  man  to  have 
the  cause  fairly  laid  open.  While  you  are  endeavouring  to 
expose  the  received  opinion,  as  much  as  you  are  able,  let  your 
own  be  shewn  in  its  true  colours,  and  then  set  against  it ;  that 
so  we  may  the  more  easily  judge,  which  has  the  advantage  upon 

»  Page  39. 
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the  comparison.  You  are  very  sensible,  I  doubt  not,  that  the 
arguments  against  the  Son's  being  a  creature  bear  upon  you 
with  such  strength,  force,  and  full  light,  that  you  had  rather 
have  the  pinch  of  the  question  concealed  from  the  reader,  or 
disguised  under  other  terms.  The  ancient  Arians^  the  immediate 
successors  of  Arius,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  refine  upon 
their  leader,  to  refine,  I  mean,  in  language ;  for  their  faith  was 
the  same.  When  the  world  was  in  a  manner  their  own  ;  and 
when  they  were  so  far  from  fearing  censure  themselves,  that 
they  employed  the  secular  power  to  'plunder,  persecute,  and 
destroy  as  many  as  opposed  them ;  even  then^  those  men  durst 
not  say  directly^  that  the  Son  of  Grod  was  a  creature.  We  have 
creed  after  creed  drawn  up  by  them;  and  Arius's  positions 
b  expressly  disclaimed  by  some  of  them ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  meant  the  same  things.  And  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  wary  proceeding;  this  walking  in  disguise,  while  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  powers  in  being!  The  reason  is 
plain  :  their  doctrine  was  new^  and  ^  shocking  to  Christian  ears. 
It  was  not  fit  to  appear  in  ^  clear  and  plain  words.  It  was 
to  be  insinuated  only  in  remote  hints,  and  dark  innuendos. 
People  were  to  be  decoyed,  and  gradually  drawn  into  a  new 
faith  ;  which  if  they  had  fully  understood,  and  seen  what  it  led  to^ 
they  would  immediately  have  detested.  See  to  this  purpose 
a  ^passage  of  Hilary  worth  remarking;  which  I  have  thrown 
into  the  margin. 

The  Arians,  or  Semi-Arians,  (for  both  come  to  one  at  last,) 
were  so  sensible  that  their  tenets  would  not  bear  the  light,  that 
they  were  forced  to  disguise  and  conceal  them  under  Catholic 
forms  of  speech,  with  all  imaginable  art  and  subtilty ;  as  was 
much  complained  of  by  the  Catholics,  Swho  abhorred  such  arti- 
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See  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  no,  317,  fidei  esse  ^uod  vocis  est.    Audiunt 

331*  345>  3^3,  386.     Hilfur.  p.  1201.  Deum  Chnstum;   putant  esse  quod 

Basil.  Ep.  70,  71,  282.    Greg.  Nai.  didtur.  Audiunt  FtUiwnDei:  putant 

Orat.  20,  23,  25,  32.  in  Dei  Nativitate  inesse  Dei  veritatem. 

^  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  176,  275,  vol.  Audiunt  aii^«  fanpora,  putant  id  ipsum 

ii.  p.  735.  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  Sosom.  ante  tempora,  esse  quod  semper  est. 

E.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Epiphan.  Haeres.  Sanctiores  aures  plebis  ouam  corda 

Ixxiii.  p.  845.  sacerdotum.  Hilar,  p.  1206.  See  also 

^  Auianas.    vol.   i.    p.   234,   283.  Socom.  E.  H.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

Alexand.  Epist.  Tbeod.  H.  p.  26,  30.  f  Athanas.  p.  235, 224,895.Theod. 

^  See  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  288.  E.  H.  p.  27.      Socrat.  E.  H.  1.  ii.  c. 

'  Hujus  ouidem  usque  adhuc  im-  45.       Sozom.   E.    H.  1.   iv.    c.   29. 

pietatis  frauae  perficitur,  ut  jam  sub  Epiphan.  Hseres.  buciii.  p.  845.    Gre- 

antichristi  sacerdotibus  Christi  popu-  gor.  Nazianz.  Orat.  21.  p.  387. 
lus  non  occidat,  dum  hoc  putant  illi 
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fioes.  The  mystery  of  these  disguuies  hms  been  already  intiiiiatecL 
Had  they  ventured  to  speak  out^  they  could  not  have  deceived 
any  great  numbers.  The  greater  part  of  their  deluded  followers 
were  blinded  and  hoodwinked;  and  hardly  knew  what  tlieir 
leaders  intended,  or  whither  they  were  driving.  These  were  tiie 
arts  by  which  Arianism  prevailed;  and  yet  hardly  prevailed 
above  forty  years.  Whether  these  or  the  like  prudential  reasons 
determine  some  now  to  proceed  with  the  like  caution,  and  to 
avoid  declaring,  in  terms,  that  the  Son  of  Gkxi  is  a  ereaiure^  I 
know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that  every  careful  reader  ought  to 
be  well  apprised  of  the  tendency  of  your  main  doctrine.  It  should 
be  told,  that  you  assert,  though  not  directly  and  plainly,  yet 
tacitly  and  consequentially,  that  the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Judge 
of  the  whole  world,  is  no  more  than  a  creature;  is  mutable,  and 
corruptible  ;  depends  entirely  upon  the  favour  and  good  pleasure 
of  God ;  has  a  precarious  existence,  and  dependent  powei^ 
finite  and  limited  ;  and  is  neither  so  perfect  in  his  nature,  nor  so 
exalted  in  privileges,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Father's  power,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure,  to  create  another  equal,  or  even 
superior  to  him.  These  are  your  tenets,  if  you  please  to  speak 
out;  and  these,  in  the  main,  are  what  Anus,  being  a  plain, open, 
and  consistent  man  at  the  beginning,  very  frankly  professed. 
But  if  these  positions  appear  so  harsh  and  shocking,  that  you 
yourselves,  who  admit  them,  do  not  care  to  own  them  in  plain 
terms ;  it  may  be  very  excusable  in  others  to  contradict  them  ; 
and  to  assert,  upon  so  great  evidences  of  truth  from  Scripture 
and  antiquity,  that  Gk>d  the  Son  is  infinitely  removed  from  the 
condition  of  a  creature ;  is  really^  truly ^  and  essentially  Grod. 

You  have,  perhaps,  some  few  specious  difficulties  to  urge 
against  a  "  Trinity  and  unity,  eternal  generation,"  or  the  like  ; 
points  too  sublime  for  men,  or,  it  may  be,  angels  to  comprehend. 
But  why  must  these  be  thought  to  weigh  down  the  many  and  un- 
answerable objections  against  your  own  scheme;  or  to  be  es- 
teemed sufficient  to  bear  up  against  the  united  voice  of  Scripture 
and  Catholic  antiquity,  nowhere  asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  creature ;  but  every  where  intimating,  inculcating,  proclaiming, 
that  he  is  the  Creator^  Preserver^  and  Sustainer  of  all  things ; 
very  and  eternal  God  ?  You  will  pardon  me  this  excursion,  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  common  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  dispute 
betwixt  us,  and  of  the  true  state  of  the  question.  A  stranger  in  this 
controversy,  finding  how  near  we  come  to  each  other  in  eapres- 
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sian,  might  be  apt  to  wonder  wherein  we  differ,  or  what  it  is  that 
we  dispute  about ;  not  being  aware  of  the  artifice  you  make  use 
of,  in  giving  an  uncatkoKe  meaning  to  catholie  expressions.  We 
say,  the  Son  is  not  sel/'exist&tU^  meaning  that  he  is  not  unorigi- 
note :  you  do  not  only  say  the  same,  but  contend  for  it ;  mean- 
ing, not  necessarily-exiiting.  We  say,  fwt  unoriffinate,  meaning 
that  he  is  not  the  hetui  or  fountain,  not  the  first  Fenan  of  the 
Trinity :  you  take  up  the  very  same  word,  and  zealously  contend 
that  the  Son  is  not  tmaripinate ;  understanding  it  in  respect  of 
time,  or  durcUion.  We  say,  the  Son  is  subordinate^  meaning  it  of 
a  subordination  of  order^  as  is  just  and  proper :  you  also  lay  hold 
of  the  word  subordinate,  and  seem  wonderfully  pleased  with  it ; 
but  understanding  by  it,  an  inferiority  of  nature.  We  say,  that 
the  Son  is  not  absolutely  supreme  nor  independent ;  intimating 
thereby  that  he  is  second  in  order  as  a  Son,  and  has  no  sqparate, 
independent  existence  from  the  Father,  being  coessentiaUy  and 
coetemcdly  one  with  him :  you  also  take  up  the  same  words,  in- 
terpret them  to  a  low  sense,  and  make  the  Son  an  inferior  depen^ 
dent  Being ;  depending  at  first  on  the  wiU  of  the  Father  for  his 
existence,  and  afterwards  for  the  continuance  of  it.  This  is  the 
way  you  choose  to  insinuate  your  heterodoxy  into  weak  readers. 
In  the  mean  while,  notwithstanding  our  seeming  or  verbal  agree- 
ment, there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  what  you  teach,  and 
we,  as  between  finite  and  infinite,  mutable  and  immutable,  a  de- 
pendent creature  and  the  eternal  God.  From  what  hath  been  said, 
you  may  perceive  what  the  **  concessions  of  Catholics^*'  which  the 
Doctor  often  boasts  of,  amount  to.  The  Catholics  have  used 
some  phrases  in  a  good  sense,  which  artful  men  have  perverted  to 
a  bad  one :  that  is  all  the  case.     But  I  return. 

You  was  to  find  a  medium  between  being  essentially  God,  and 
being  a  creature:  or  else  to  declare  in  plain  terms,  that  the  Son 
is  a  creature.  A  medium  you  find  not,  nor  indeed  can  there  be 
any :  and  yet,  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  so  plain  and 
manifest  a  truth,  you  are  pleased  to  shift,  double,  and  wind  about, 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  grave  disputant,  or  a  sincere  and  in- 
genuous writer.  In  the  first  place,  you  put  on  an  air  of  courage, 
and  give  me  one  caution^  viz.  *'  not  to  say  or  attempt  to  prove, 
'*  that  every  being  that  is  derived  must  be,  for  that  reason,  a 
'*  creature/*  for  fear  of  making  my  **  own  notion,"  which  sup- 
poses the  Son  generated,  that  is,  derived,  to  favour  the  Arians : 
but,  admitting  the  Son  to  be  derived,  as  it  may  be  understood  in 
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a  Catholic  sense^  yet  what  is  that  to  your  purpose !  Does  not 
my  argument  turn  upon  the  words,  out  o/nathinff  f  Point  me  out 
any  being  $o  derived^  a  being  which  now  is,  and  once  toas  not ; 
and  deny  him  to  be  a  creature,  if  you  can.  But  you  go  on ;  ''  As 
**  to  what  is  said  in  the  Queries,  that  either  the  Son  of  Gk>d  must 
'*  be  the  individual  substance  of  the  Father,  or  else  i(  ovk  6vt<op, 
^^  with  the  Arians ;  1  answer,  if  both  Scripture  and  reason  cleariy 
"  demonstrate  that  the  Son  is  not  the  individual  substance  of 
^^  the  Father,  who  must  look  to  that  consequence,  if  it  be  one  T 

Here,  at  a  strait,  (as  usual,)  the  word  individual  comes  in  ;  a 
word  capable  of  several  meanings,  and  so  necessary  to  help 
invention,  that  you  would  often  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  if 
you  wanted  that  poor  pretence  for  equivocation.  It  is  evident, 
that  you  all  along  use  the  word  in  a  Sabellian  sense,  different 
from  what  either  the  Schoolmen,  or  more  ancient  Catholics 
intended  by  it.  The  thing  which  I  assert  is  this ;  that  you  must 
either  own  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  undivided  substance  with 
the  Father ;  or  else  declare  him  a  creature.  If  you  deny  the 
former,  you  must,  of  consequence,  admit  the  latter;  «nd  you 
really  do  so.  The  consequence  you  are  to  look  to,  as  necessarily 
flowing  from  your  premises;  which  you  pretend  to  found  on 
Scripture  and  reason,  without  any  ground  or  warrant  from 
either.  You  are  resolved,  it  seems,  to  disown  the  "  certiunty  of 
"  the  disjunction,^  (p.  6i,)  so  afraid  you  are  of  determining  the 
Son  to  be  a  creature  i(  ovk  ovT<av.  Let  us  hear  what  a  disputant 
may  have  to  plead  against  a  thing  as  clear  and  evident  as  any 
axiom  in  geometry. 

You  say,  "  ^The  Nicene  Fathers  thought  the  Son  to  be 
"  neither  the  ova-la  rod  Uarpb^,  the  substance  of  the  Father,  nor 
"  i(  OVK  SvToov,  but  iK  TTJ^  ovaCas  tov  Ilarpo?,  from  the  substance 
'^  of  the  Father.^'  The  Nicene  Fathers  explain  their  meaning, 
both  in  the  Creed  itself,  and  in  the  anathemas  annexed  to  it ; 
determining  the  Son  to  be  no  creature,  nor  a  different  Ood  from 
the  Father;  but  of  the  same  undivided  substance  with  him, 
"  God  of  Gody  Light  of  Light,""  consubstantial  with  him,  and  a 
distinct  Person  from  him. 

Next,  you  say,  "  you  dare  not  determine  that  God  produced 
^^  all  things,  or  any  thing,  (strictly  and  metaphysically  speaking,) 
"  out  of  nothing."      Extreme  modesty  !     That  you  dare   not 

^  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Reply  to  the  Convocation,  p.  39. 
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determine  whether  God  has  properly  created  any  thing;  or 
whether  all  things  were  not  necessarily-existing.  Matter  itself 
may  have  been  coeval  and  coetemal  with  Ood  the  Father ;  any 
thing,  it  seems,  but  his  own  beloved  and  only-begotten  Son :  or 
else  why  are  you  so  shy,  at  other  times,  of  acknowledging  his 
eternity !  Or  why  so  resolute  in  disputing  against  it  ?  An  eternal 
Son,  methinks,  is  much  better  sense  than  an  eternal  st^stanoe, 
not  divine^  and  a  Son  made  out  of  it ;  which  is  what  you  must 
mean,  or  mean  nothing.  But  to  proceed.  You  add,  *'  how  God 
''  brings  beings  into  real  existence  we  know  not,  because  we 
**  know  not  their  essences."  Therefore,  I  suppose^  we  know  not, 
whether  he  brings  them  into  existence  at  all ;  or  whether  they 
had  a  being  before  they  were  created.  That  is  the  consequence 
you  intend,  if  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  You  go  on :  "  or 
''  whether  it  be  a  contradiction  to  predicate  existence  of  them 
"  before  their  coming  into  that  state  which  they  now  are  in, 
'*  and  which  we  call  their  creation,  we  know  not."  Very  igno- 
rant !  And  yet  you  can  be  positive  in  things  which  you  know 
a  great  deal  less  of ;  presuming  to  make  the  generation  of  the 
Son  of  God  temporal;  and  determining  it  ^a  contradiction  to 
predicate  existence  of  him  before  his  generation.  Such  things  as 
these  carry  their  own  confutation  with  them ;  and  only  shew 
that  truth  is  too  stubborn  to  bend.  Let  it  be  said  then  plainly, 
and  without  disguise,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  either  consubstantial 
with  God  the  Father,  or  else  a  creature.  There  is  no  medium, 
neither  can  there  be  any,  consistent  with  Scripture  and  with 
the  truth  and  reason  of  things.  This  being  settled,  our  dispute 
may  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass ;  and  we  may  here- 
after dismiss  doubtful  and  ambiguous  terms. 

QUERY   XIV. 
Whether  Dr.  Clarie,  who  every  where  denies  the  consubstantiality  oj 
the  Son,  as  absurd  and  contradictory^  does  not,  of  consequence^ 
affirm  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  ^f  ovk  ivrav,  and  so  fall  under 
his  oum  censure,  and  is  self-condemned  ? 

IT  hath  been  questioned  by  some,  whether  Dr.  Clarke  has 
really  given  into  the  Arian  scheme,  or  no.  From  what  he  saith, 
in  some  places  of  his  Scripture  Doctrine,  (particularly  »Prop.  14 
and  16.)  one  might  imagine  that  he  stood  neuter,  neither  de- 
termining for  nor  against  the  Catholic  Faith  in  that  Article : 
*  Page  51,  63.  »  Script.  Doctr.  p.  276,  379. 
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but,  from  his  dedaring  ^  expressly  against  the  eonsubstantialiiy 
of  the  Son,  whether  specific  or  individual^  (between  which  he 
allows  no  fnedium^)  and  from  his  reckoning  the  Son  among  the 
hfjfjuovpyritJLaTa,  (though  he  gives  an  artificial  gloss  to  it;)  as 
also  from  his  excluding  the  Son  out  of  the  one  Godhead ;  from 
these  considerations,  to  mention  no  more,  it  is  exceeding  clear, 
that  he  has  determined  against  the  Church,  and  declared  for 
Arianism.  He  has,  by  necessary  consequence,  asserted  the  Son 
to  be  ^f  ovK  ovT<av,  which  is  the  very  essence  and  characteristic 
of  Arianism.  By  so  doing,  he  is  self-condemned,  (see  Prop.  14.) 
unless  affirming  a  thing  expressly  be  highly  blamable;  and 
affirming  the  same  thing,  implicitly  and  eonsequentiallyj  be  just 
and  good.  It  is  unaccountable  to  me,  how  there  comes  to  be 
such  a  charm  in  words,  that  a  man  should  be  blamable  for 
saying  a  thing  of  this  natiure,  plainly  and  directly,  which  he  may 
affirm  indirectly  and  consequentially,  without  any  fault  at  all. 
Doth  the  offence  lie  only  in  sounds  or  syllables  i  Or  was  Anus 
more  culpable  for  saying,  the  Son  was  a  creature^  and/rom  nothing^ 
than  another  who  says,  he  is  not  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
nor  one  God  with  him,  or  the  like ;  when  it  is  so  very  manifest, 
and  hath  been  proved  above,  that  they  are  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  thing !  I  can  think  but  of  three  reasons 
(I  speak  not  of  particular  views^  or  motives)  why  any  man  should 
condemn  Arius  for  declaring  the  Son  to  be  ^(  oix  Svt(ov.  Either 
because  the  proposition  is  false ;  or  because  it  is  dubious;  or 
because  it  is  not,  in  express  words,  contained  in  Scripture. 

If  the  Doctor  believed  it  false^  he  could  not,  consistently, 
disown  the  consubstantiality  and  coetemity ;  if  he  thought  it 
dubious^  he  must  have  observed  a  neutrality ,  in  this  controversy ; 
which  he  has  not  done :  the  third  reason  would  bear  too  hard 
upon  many  of  the  Doctor^s  fifty-five  Propositions.  The  conclusion, 
which  I  draw  from  these  premises,  pursuant  to  the  Query  laid 
down,  is,  that  the  learned  Doctor,  in  condemning  Arius,  has 
implicitly  condemned  himself.  It  was  as  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  this,  as  it  is  to  take  off  disguises,  and  to  prevent  a  reader^s 
being  misled  hy  fair  pretences.  Let  things  appear  what  they 
really  are,  without  art  or  colouring ;  and  then,  if  you  can  make 
any  advantage  of  them,  in  God^s  name,  do  so ;  and,  if  yonr 
cause  be  just,  it  will  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

^  See  Script  Doctr.  p.  465.  first  ed. 
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QUERY    XV. 

Whether  he  also  must  not,  of  consequence^  affirm  of  the  Son,  thtxt 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not^  since  Ood  must  exist  before 
the  creature;  and  therefore  is  again  self-condemned,  (see  Prop.  i6. 
Script.  Doctr.)  And  whether  he  does  not  equivocate  in  saying, 
^  elsewhere  f  that  the  second  Person  has  been  always  ttnth  the  first ; 
and  thai  there  has  been  no  time,  when  he  teas  not  so :  and  lastly y 
whether  it  be  not  a  vain  and  weak  attempt  to  pretend  to  any  middle 
way  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians ;  or  to  carry  the  SovCs 
divinity  the  least  higher  than  they  didy  tcithout  taking  in  the 
consubstantiaUty  ? 

I  GOULD  have  been  willing  to  have  had  this,  and  other  the 
like  Queries,  relating  more  to  the  Doctor  himself,  than  to  the 
cause,  dropped.  But  since  you  have  thought  fit  to  publish  them, 
presuming  yourself  able  to  defend  the  Doctor  in  every  thing ; 
you  have  brought  a  kind  of  necessity  upon  me,  of  shewing  how 
little  ground  you  have  for  your  assurance  in  this  particular; 
and  that  the  Doctor  will  still  want  some  better  advocate. 

He  condemns,  in  his  ^  Scripture  Doctrine,  those  "  who  pre- 
''  tending  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  intruding  into 
*'  things  which  they  have  not  seen,  have  presumed  to  aflBrm, 
"  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not."**  Who  would 
think,  after  this,  that  he  should  be  the  man  who  should  presume 
to  do  it  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  denies  the 
eternity  of  the  Son ;  which  is  the  very  same  as  to  affirm,  that 
''  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not."  He  denies  it,  by 
plain  consequence,  in  supposing  the  Son  to  be  i^  ovk  Surtavy  as 
was  shewn  under  the  last  Query  ;  and  besides,  he  expressly  says, 
in  his  <^  comments  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  (which  contain 
what  himself  subscribes  to,)  that  "  there  are  not  three  eternal 
"  Persons ."^  It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  in  his  paper  laid 
before  the  Bishops,  July  2, 1714,  he  professes  that  the  Son  was 
**  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  will  and  power  of  the 
''  Father.^'  But,  after  a  friend  of  his  had  discovered  some  un- 
easiness at  that  passage,  as  looking  like  a  retractation  of  his 


»  Script.  Doctr.  p.  438.  fint  ed.  «  Script  Doctr.  p.  439.    This  part 

^  Prop.  vi.  p.  379.  alias  246,  is  left  oat  in  hia  aecond  edition. 
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former  opinion,  and  as  admitting  the  Son^s  eternity^  he  ^'took 
oare  to  explain  it  away,  and  to  signify  that,  though  he  had  said 
the  Son  was  etemaliy  begotten,  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense.  ''My  intention,**"  says  he^  ^^was  not  to 
'^  assert  any  thing  different  from  what  I  had  before  written ; 
'*  but  only  to  shew  that  I  did  not  in  any  of  my  books  teach  (as 
"  had  by  many  been  industriously  reported)  the  doctrine  of 
"  Arius,  (viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature  made  out  of 
"  nothing,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,)  but  that  he 
''  was  begotten  eternally ^  that  is,  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
^'  (dxpoWs,  Ttpo  \p6v(av  aUavCtav,  Trpo(u<av[<as^  nph  Ttivrtai;  aldpfav,) 
"  in  the  incomprehensible  duration  of  the  Father's  eternity.** 
This  is  too  plain  to  need  any  comment. 

I  shall  only  obser>'o  to  the  reader,  how  the  Doctor  singles  out 
one  particular  point,  wherein  he  differs  from  Arius ;  whereas  it 
is  justly  questionable  whether  that  was  Arius's  settled  opinion 
or  no.  Any  one  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  over  Arius^s 
Letters,  extant  in  <^Theodorit  and  ^Athanasius,  will  easily  see, 
that  the  principal  thing  which  stuck  with  him  was  the  to  iibiov, 
or  (Tvi^aflw)/;,  the  strict  eternity  or  coetemity  of  the  Son.  As  to 
other  lesser  matters,  he  would  easily  have  compounded  with  the 
Catholics ;  and  would  never  have  scrupled  in  the  least  to  carry 
the  point  as  high  as  the  Doctor  does.  He  was  content,  for  the 
most  part,  to  say,  "  There  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,*" 
without  defining  the  precise  time  of  his  generation,  or  creation. 
To  make  it  the  more  clearly  appear  that  he  was  perfectly  of  the 
Doctor's  sentiments,  in  this  particular,  it  is  observable,  that  he 
uses  nearly  the  very  same  words  which  the  Doctor  does :  (kAxP^ 
r«9,  ^Trpo  yj)6v<av  koX  it  pi  aldifoiv,  ^irpo  TrivTwv  T(av  aldvtav)  words, 
though  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  full  as  high  and  strong  as 
those  which  the  Doctor  explains  his  own  sense  of  eternity  by. 
So  that  the  Doctor  has  no  reason  to  disclaim  Arius ;  or  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  differs  from  him  in  any 
thing  material  relating  to  this  controversy.  But  to  return. 
The  words  eternal,  altcays,  or  the  like,  are  plain  English  words, 
and  should  either  not  be  used  in  this  case  at  all,  or  used  in  their 
true  and  proper  sense.  You  apologize  for  it,  as  far  as  the  matter 
will  bear  ;  but  it  would  be  wiser,  and  better,  and  more  ingenuous, 

^  Letters,  Numb.  8.  ^  Athanas.   ibid.     Tbeod.   cap.  v. 

•E.  H.  lib.  i.  cap.5.  p.  21. 

'  De  Synod.  Arim.  p.  739.  *  Confess.  Arii  et  Euz.  apud  So- 

i^  Epist.  apud  Athanas.  p.  730.  zom.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  395. 
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to  give  that  point  up.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  you  have 
to  say. 

*'  God  could  eternally  act ;  that  is,  could  in  any  point  of 
"  duration  of  his  own  existence  exercise  his  eternal  power  and 

'*  will  in  producing  beings and  therefore  beings  distinct  from 

*^  the  one  supreme  Grod  may  be  said  to  be  eiemaly  as  far  as  we 
'*  are  able  to  reason  about  eternity,  (I  mean  as  it  is  a  negative 
"  idea,)  so  that  we  cannot  conceive  time  when  they  were  not." 
(P.  6 1.)  What  a  number  of  words  are  here,  only  to  tell  us,  in 
a  roundabout  way.  that  the  Son  is  not  eternal.  What  is  this 
negative  eternity,  but  no  eternity  I  And  why  are  not  angels  or 
archangels  called  eternal,  since  we  know  not  precisely  when  they 
were  made,  nor  in  what  time  they  began  to  exist ;  which  is  all 
the  meaning  of  this  new  sort  of  eternity.  Besides,  is  not  every 
a'eature  produced  in  some  '*  point  of  duration,"  in  which  Grod 
exercises  his  **  eternal  power  and  will"  upon  them?  Are  they 
therefore  eternal  ?  As  to  your  intimating  of  the  Son,  that  "  we 
"  cannot  conceive  time  when  he  was  not,"  it  is  not  true,  upon 
your  principles.  We  can  conceive  it  as  well  of  him  as  of  any 
other  creature,  angel,  or  archangel ;  if  he  was  made  in  time, 
that  is,  if  he  was  made  at  all.  We  can  conceive,  and  must 
conceive,  that  there  were  millions  and  millions  of  ages  back- 
wards; an  eternity,  a  parte  ante^  before  he  came  into  being. 
I  hope  you  intended  not  any  equivocation  in  the  word  time :  but 
if  you  did,  it  is  only  putting  duratio?i  in  the  room  of  it,  and 
then  all  will  be  right.  The  Arians  would  have  been  content  to 
have  had  but  one  moment  of  time  admitted  for  the  Father 
to  be  p7nor^  and  to  loill  the  existence  of  the  Son.  This  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  the  generation  of  the  Son  sit  easy 
upon  their  minds.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  one  moment's 
priority  of  time  must  infer  an  infinite  priority.  The  Arians  saw 
it,  and  submitted  to  it  :  the  Catholics  abhorred  the  thought, 
and  could  not  bear  the  impiety  of  making  the  Son  of  God  a 
creature. 

You  endeavour  to  shew  that  Dr.  Clarke  takes  a  middle  way 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  Aria?is ;  by  which  you  only 
happen  to  shew  how  little  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
forms,  creeds,  and  confessions  of  the  ancient  Arians.  The  first 
^^  instance  you  give  of  the  Doctor's  middle  way  is,  that  he  does 

k  Pag.  60. 
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not  plainly  and  directly  say  that  the  Son  was  created;  he  denies 
him  to  be  ^(  ovk  6vt<av.  But  herein  he  only  copies  ailer  many 
of  the  ancient  Arians ;  who^  when  accused  by  the  Catholics  of 
making  the  Son  a  creature^  rejected  the  charge  with  great  dis- 
dain; having  this  reserve,  ^not  a  creature ,  like  other  creatm'es 
which  are  created  mediately  by  the  Aoyos ;  the  same  evasion^ 
which  you  are  pleased  to  adopt  for  your  own,  (p.  60.)  And  it 
was  infrequent  with  the  Arians  to  deny  the  Son  to  be  ^f  cvk 
SvTQiv,  or  even  to  anathematize  those  that  should  affirm  it.  A 
second  instance  you  give,  of  the  Doctor's  refining  upon  the 
Arians,  is  in  the  point  of  the  Son's  eternity y  (p.  61.)  But  I 
have  shewn  you  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  go  beyond  Arius 
himself  in  that  point:  besides  that  the  " ancient  Arians  con- 
demned those  that  should  presume  to  say,  that  '^  there  was  a 
"  time  when  the  Son  was  not,"  equivocating  upon  the  word  time. 
Both  your  instances,  you  see,  fail  you,  being  neither  of  them 
sufficient  to  the  purpose. 

But,  to  set  this  matter  in  a  somewhat  clearer  light,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  exhibit  a  draught  or  represen- 
tation of  the  Arian  tenets  or  principles ;  by  which  it  will  appear 
what  Arianism  really  is,  when  pursued  in  its  remotest  con- 
sequences; and  what  the  difference  is  between  those  who  only 
admit  some  part  of  it,  (as  the  Doctor  and  yourself,)  and  those 
who  receive  the  whole. 

^Positions  of  some  or  other  of  the  Arians  in  respect  of  the  Son. 

1.  Not  Pconsubstaniial  with  God  the  Father. 

2.  Not  ^coetemalj  however  begotten  before  all  ages,  or  without 
any  known  limitation  of  time. 

3.  Of  a  distinct  inferior  nature^  however  otherwise  perfectfy 
like  the  Father. 

4.  Not  strictly  and  essentially  Ood,  but  partaking  of  the 
Father's  divinity. 

^   See  Socrat.  E.  H.  1.  ii.  c.  10.    1.  iii.  c.  11. 
p.  73.      Hieron.  Dial,  contr.  Lucif.        ^  Athanas.  p.  aSa,  398,  738.     So- 


p.  300.  zom.  1.  i.  c.  15.    Theod.  Hseret.  Fab. 

^  See  Arian   Creeds.      Athanas.  1.  iv. 
p.  738.      Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  19,  30.        p  This  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
Sozom.  1.  iii.  c.  1 1.  Q  This  point  disputed  by  the  Psa- 

"  See  Arian  Creeds.    Athanas.  p.  thyrians.    Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  1.  iv. 

738.    Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  18, 19.     Sozom.  c.  4.  p.  338. 
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5.  A  creature  of  the  Father* s^  however  unlike  to  the  rest  of  the 
creatures,  or  superior  to  them. 

6.  ^Nat  like  the  Father;  but  in  nature  and  substance  like 
other  creatures.  ^ 

7.  *Made  in  time ;  there  having  been  a  time  when  he  was 
not,  made  from  nothing. 

8.  ^Far  inferior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge,  power,  and 
perfections. 

9.  Mutable  in  his  nature^  as  a  creature,  though  unchangeable 
by  decree. 

10.  Dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  for  his 
past,  present,  and  future  being. 

11.  Not  knotoing  the  Father  perfectly,  nor  himself:  his  know- 
ledge being  that  of  a  creature,  and  therefore /nte. 

12.  Afade  a  little  before  the  uoorld  was  made;  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  that  should  be  after  him. 

These  are  the  Arian  principles  brought  down  as  low  as  they 
can  well  go.  Arius,  the  author  and  founder  of  the  sect,  seems 
to  have  gone  through  all  those  st-eps  at  the  first :  and  indeed  all 
of  them,  except  the  last,  hang  together ;  and  are  but  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  each  other.  Those  that  stopped  in  the 
midway,  or  sooner,  might  bo  more  pious  and  modest,  but  less 
consistent  men.  A  little  experience  convinced,  as  well  Arius 
himself  as  his  followers,  that  those  positions,  all  together,  were 
too  grating  upon,  and  too  shocking  to  every  pious  Christian 
at  that  time.  And  therefore  (without  considering  how  one 
depended  on  another,  or  how  a  principle  could  be  maintained, 
and  yet  its  plain,  necessary  consequences  disowned)  they  imme- 
diately went  to  work,  to  cut  off  what  should  appear  most  offensive, 
and  retain  only  what  might  sound  tolerably ;  especially  when 
worded  in  ambiguous  or  Catholic  terms. 

The  nine  last  particulars  were  for  some  time,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  general,  waved,  dropped,  not  insisted  on,  (as  being  too 
gross  to  take,)  or  else  artfully  insinuated  only,  under  specious  and 
plausible  expressions.  The^r^  they  all  owned,  and  insisted  the 
most  upon ;  having  many  pretences  to  urge  against  eonsubstan- 
tiality,  either  name  or  thing.    The  second  and  third  they  divided 

'  This  denied  by  all  bat  those  called  ^  Few  bold  enough  to  maintain  ex- 
AnoDUBans.  pressly  this  or  any  of  the  following 

■  This  denied,  in  words,  by  many,     propositions. 
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upon,  as  to  the  way  of  expression ;  some  speaking  their  minds 
plainly,  others  with  more  reserve;  not  so  much  denying  the 
caetemity,  as  forbearing  to  affirm  it.  This  was  the  method  which 
the  Arians  took  to  propagate  their  heresy.  We  need  not  wonder 
if  they  were  often  forced  to  make  use  of  collusions,  equivocations, 
and  double  entendres.  For,  being  obliged,  for  fear  of  offence, 
to  use  Catholic  words,  though  without  a  Catholic  meaning ;  and 
to  maintain  their  main  principle,  without  seeming  to  maintain 
its  necessary  consequences ;  (nay,  seeming  to  deny  and  reject 
them ;)  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  not  only  the  Catholics 
frequently  complain  of  those  smooth  gentlemen,  but  some  even 
of  their  ^  own  party  could  not  endure  such  shuffling ;  thinking 
it  became  honest  and  sincere  men,  either  to  speak  out,  or  to  say 
nothing.  Of  this  kind  were  Aetius  and  Eunomius,  with  their 
followers,  called  Anomseans,  and  Exoucontii ;  being  indeed  no 
other,  in  respect  to  the  Son's  divinity,  than  such  as  Arius  was 
at  first ;  and  speaking  almost  as  plainly  and  bluntly  as  he  did. 
After  the  disguises,  and  softenings,  and  colourings  had  been 
carried  on  so  long,  till  all  men  of  sense  saw  plainly  that  it  was 
high  time  to  leave  off  trifling,  and  to  come  from  words  to  things ; 
and  that  there  was  no  medium,  but  either  to  settle  into  ortho- 
doxy, or  to  sit  down  with  the  pure  Arians  and  Anomseans,  (if 
they  would  determine  any  thing,  and  be  sincere  and  consigtent 
men,)  some  chose  the  former,  and  some  the  latter,  according  as 
they  more  inclined  to  one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  certainly 
no  medium  betwixt  orthodoxy  and  Arianism,  (for  *  Semi- Ajianism, 
if  so  understood,  is  perfect  nonsense  and  contradiction,)  there 
being  no  medium  between  God  and  creature,  between  unmade  and 
made.  Men  may  conceal  their  sentiments,  suppress  consequences, 
and  speak  their  minds  but  by  halves ;  and  so  one  Arian  may  be 
more  cautious  or  more  artful  than  another :  but,  in  truth  and 
reality,  every  man  that  disowns  the  canmbstawtiaMty,  rightly 
understood,  is  as  much  an  Arian  as  Eunomius  or  Aetius,  or  any 
of  the  ancient  Arians  were ;  or  even  as  Arius  himself,  excepting 
only  some  few  particulars,  which  were  not  his  standing  and 
settled  opinions. 

In  fine,  there  is  but  one  middle  way  to  take  between  the 

u  See  Epiphan.  H seres.  Ixxvi.   p.  tenta  sunt,  quae  sani  et  pii  omDes 

916.  merito  exhorrent.      Bull,  D.  F.  p. 

^  Semi-Arianus,  et  Semi-Deus,  et  384. 
Semi-creatura  perinde  monstra  et  por- 
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orthodox  and  the  Arians^  and  that  is,  to  avoid  determining  on 
either  side ;  to  leave  the  point  in  medioy  and  to  suspend  assent 
to  either ;  to  believe  as  much,  and  as  high,  as  any  of  the  Arians 
did ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  neither  to  believe  nor  disbelieve  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  ease,  either  with  the  Doctor  or  yourself. 
You  have  declared  against  the  comubstantiality^  and  the  proper 
divinity  of  Christy  as  well  as  coetemity :  and  are  therefore  so  far 
from  refining  upon,  that  you  really  come  short  of  many  of  the 
ancient  Arians;  though,  to  do  you  justice,  you  are  the  more 
consistent  with  yourselves  for  it.  I  have  now  sufficiently  vindi- 
cated every  part  of  the  Query ;  having  shewn,  that  the  equivo- 
cation, in  respect  of  the  Son's  eternity,  is  justly  chargeable  upon 
the  Doctor ;  and  that  he  has  not  observed  a  neutrality  in  this 
dispute ;  nor  carried  the  point  higher  than  the  ancient  Arians ; 
but  has  really  and  fully  given  into  their  sentiments,  and  therein 
determined  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  use  which  I  make 
of  this,  at  present,  is  to  observe  to  the  reader ; 

I .  That  the  Doctor  has  not  invented  any  new  or  more  excellent 
scheme  than  was  thought  of^  considered,  and  condemned,  near 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  very  wise,  numerous,  and 
unbiassed  council.  2.  That  he  cannot  justly  cite  any  Catholic, 
Post-Nicene  writer,  (nor  perhaps  Ante-Nicene,)  as  certainly 
favouring  his  main  doctrine.  3.  That  his  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  to  Arianism,  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  is  endeavouring  to  bring  light  and  darkness,  and 
the  most  irreconcilable  inconsistencies  to  meet  together.  This 
for  the  present :  the  future  use  I  shall  make  of  it  is  to  come 
directly  to  the  point  in  question :  for  when  it  is  certainly  known 
what  the  drift,  design,  and  meaning  of  an  author  is,  much  pains 
may  be  spared,  and  a  dispute  shortened. 

I  hardly  know  whether  strict  method  would  permit  me  to 
take  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  your  Reply,  (contained  in  pages 
62,  63,  64,)  it  is  so  wide  and  foreign.  You  must  have  had 
a  great  mind  to  say  something  of  eternal  generation  ;  otherwise 
you  would  never  have  introduced  it  in  a  place  so  improper.  The 
pretence  is,  that  we  equivocate  in  talking  of  eternal  generation ; 
and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  retort  it  upon  us,  in  answer  to  a 
charge  of  equivocation.  But  wherein  do  we  equivocate,  or  do  any 
thing  like  it?  Is  it  in  the  word  eternal f  But  wo  undoubtedly 
mean  it  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  Is  it  in  the  word  gene^ 
ration  9  That  is  a  word  of  latitude,  capable  of  more  senses  than 
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one.  We  use  it  in  the  sense  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Church 
fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  in  a  proper  sense,  according  to  the 
rule  of  TertuUian,  Omnis  origo  parens  est.  And  where  then  is  the 
impropriety  or  equivocation  in  the  word  generation,  as  used  by  us? 
True,  it  is  not  the  same  with  human  generation.  But  who  will 
pretend  that  human  is  to  be  the  measure  and  standard  of  aD 
generation?  Generation,  you  say,  implies  beginning;  and  yet  we 
call  it  y eternal.  Admit  that  it  did  so;  yet,  till  that  can  be 
made  appear,  we  may  be  very  sincere  in  calling  it  eternal,  intend- 
ing no  equivocation:  you  have  not  proved  that  all  generation 
implies  beginning ;  and  what  is  more,  cannot.  You  endeavour 
to  make  the  notion  of  it  absurd ;  but,  unless  you  can  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  it,  how  will  you  charge  us  with  equivocation; 
which  was  the  point  \  All  you  have  to  say  turns  only  upon  your 
misconstruction  of,  I  should  say  equivocation  in,  the  word  indi- 
victual ;  which,  you  must  needs  know,  we  understand  not  in  your 
sense  of  it ;  unless  we  are  weak  enough  to  suppose  Father  and 
Son  to  be  one  Person.  You  make  another  argument,  by  equito- 
eating  in  the  word  production ;  which  if  we  use  at  all,  we  always 
take  care  to  explain  to  a  good  sense  ;  and  never  once  imagine, 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  a  temporal  production.  You  are 
very  unhappy,  to  equivocate  all  the  way,  while  you  are  retorting 
the  charge  of  equivocation ;  besides  that,  could  you  have  retorted 
it  in  a  handsomer  manner,  it  would  not  have  been  pertinent, 
because  it  comes  out  of  place.  For  your  proper  part  here  is, 
not  so  much  to  object  against  our  scheme,  as  to  defend  your 
own  :  please  to  clear  your  own  hypothesis  first ;  and  then  we 
may  hear  what  you  can  say  against  ours.  The  Church  of  Christ 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  present  prevailing  doctrines,  at 
least,  for  fourteen  hundred  years:  it  concerns  us,  before  we 
part  with  them,  to  see  that  we  may  have  something  better  in 
their  stead.  What  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  some  difficulties? 
Has  Arianism  none  I  Or  must  we  change  the  former  for  the 
latter?  No;  let  us  first  consider  whether  Arianism  has  not 
more  and  greater ;  and  then  perhaps  we  may  see  reason  enough 
to  keep  as  we  arc. 

It  is  an  usual  thing  with  many,  (moralists  may  account  for 


y  Mff  ;i^poi^(ic^i/  dpxTfV  Tov  viov  Kara-  narrip'  Trtfyri  tov  rrjs  buccuoavvrfs  iro- 

^*fo    "Tivos    Xeyovros,    oKka    axpovov  rafiov,  rov  fAovovivovs  6  narrip,  6  ycw^- 

npxfiv  yivtaa-Kf  t6v  irmpa.     *Apx^  yap  a-as   airrov,  Kauws  old€v  airhs   fA6yos, 

viQv  axpoyos,  dxaroXi/frror,  auapxos  6  Cyril.  Catech.  xi.  p.  145. 
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it,)  when  they  meet  with  a  difficulty  which  they  cannot  readily 
answer,  immediately  to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  and 
to  run  directly  into  the  opposite  persuasion:  not  considering 
that  they  may  meet  with  much  more  weighty  objections  there 
than  before ;  or  that  they  may  have  reason  sufficient  to  maintain 
and  believe  many  things  in  philascphy  or  dttnnityj  though  they 
cannot  answer  every  question  which  may  be  started,  or  every 
difficulty  which  may  be  raised  against  them.  As  to  the  point 
we  are  upon;  while  some  are  considering  only  the  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  (how  three  can  be 
one;  how  the  San  could  be  genenUed;  hovf  penon  and  being  can 
be  different;  and  the  like;)  they  imagine  presently,  that  the 
world,  in  a  manner,  has  been  hitherto  miserably  mistaken ;  and 
that  they  are  the  happy  men,  who  see  clearly  hoWj  and  whig. 
Let  but  the  very  same  men  have  patience  a  while,  and  not 
embark  in  the  opposite  cause,  till  they  are  able  to  find  out  a 
truer  and  a  juster  scheme,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  considerable 
difficulties ;  I  say,  let  them  but  do  thus,  and  then,  I  am  per- 
suaded, they  will  be  much  less  sanguine  in  their  pursuit  of 
novelties.  In  the  present  controversy  there  are  three  schemes^ 
which  I  may  call  Catholic,  Sabellian,  and  Arian:  one  of  the 
three  must,  in  the  main,  be  true.  The  way  to  know  which,  is 
to  weigh  and  consider  the  difficulties  attending  each  respectively; 
and  to  balance  them  one  against  another.  The  advocates  of  the 
two  latter  have  performed  reasonably  well,  in  the  affensive  part ; 
and  especially  against  each  other :  but  have  neither  of  them  yet 
been  able  to  defend  tolerably  their  respective  schemes ;  nor,  I 
suppose,  ever  will  be.     Bnt  I  proceed. 

Divine  worship  due 
To  the  one  God.  |  To  Christ. 

Thoa  shalt  lutTe  no  other  Gods  before  I       Tbej  worshipped  him,  Luke  xziv.  53. 
me,  Exod.  zx.  3. 

Thoa  Shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shaltthou  serve.  Matt,  iv.io. 


Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him^ 
Heb.  i.  6. 

That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  FMher,  John  v.33. 


QUERY    XVI. 
Whether   by  these   (of  the   first   column)   and  the  lite  texts, 
adoration   and  worship  be   not  so    appropriated  to   the   one 
Gody  as  to  belong  to  him  only  f 

THIS  is  a  very  material  inquiry,  relating  to  the  object  of 
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religious  worship ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  of  greater  con- 
oernmont.  Here,  therefore,  if  any  where^  we  might  expect  and 
demand  of  you  a  very  full^  clear,  and  satisfactory  answer.  I 
shall  examine  your  answer,  in  due  time  and  place.  But,  first, 
it  will  be  proper  to  shew  w&at  reasons  we  have  to  think  that  all 
reliyious  worship  is  appropriated  to  God  only.  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  sense  of  Scripture,  in  this  article;  and  next  proceed  to 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  beet 
comment  upon  Scripture. 

Exod.  XX.  ver.  3.  hath  been  already  produced.  The  words 
are,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or  besides)  me." 
Which  is  further  explained,  ver.  5,  (the  reason  being  the  same, 
both  with  respect  to  images  and  false  gods,)  '*  Thou  shalt  not 
"  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve  them^.'''*  All  acts  of  religious 
worship  are  forbidden  to  bo  offered  to  any  other  beings  besides 
the  one  supreme  God :  to  him  they  are  appropriated,  to  him 
only.  So  Deut.  vi.  13.  '*  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
"  and  serve  him  f '  and  again,  Deut.  x.  20.  '•  Thou  shalt  fear 
"  the  Lord  thy  God ;  him  shalt  thou  serve.*^  Which  is  quoted 
and  explained  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  in  these  words : 
"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gt>d,  and  him  only  shalt 
'*  thou  serve,"  Matth.  iv.  lo.  This  was  said  in  answer  to 
Satan,  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  supremey  nor  desire  to  be 
acknowledged  as  such  (see  Luke  iv.  6.) :  all  he  required  was, 
that  a  solemn  outward  act  of  adoration  and  worship  should  be 
paid  him ;  and  the  reason  given  for  refusing  it  is  not  that  he 
was  a  had  spirit,  an  enemy  to  God ;  or  that  God  had  fiot  com- 
manded  that  he  should  be  worshipped ;  but  the  reason  is  general, 
that  none  are  to  be  worshipped,  but  God  only.  And  that  these 
and  the  like  texts  were  intended  to  exclude  all  beings,  beside 
the  one  supreme  God,  from  being  worshipped,  either  at  that 
time^  or  at  any  time  after,  appears,  not  only  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  but  from  plain  Scripture.  '*  Before  me  was  there  no 
•*  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me,'*  Isa.  xliii.  10. 
"If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
"  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  wonder,  and  the  t^ign  or  wontler 
**  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saving.  Let  us  po 
"  after  other  aods,  (which  thou  hast  not  known,)  and  let  us  seree 
'*  them;  thou  shalt  not  hearken,''  &c.  Deut.  xiii.  i,  2,  3.     The 

'  See  al80  Exod.  xxii.  20.  xxxiv.  14.  Dan.  iii.  28. 
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worship  of  tho  same  one  God,  exclusive  of  all  others,  is  by  this 
for  ever  made  unchangeable :  miracles  could  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  credit  to  any  one  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  another 
object  of  worship,  or  to  set  up  another  god^  beside  the  one 
supreme  God.  All  creatures  whatever  are  hereby  effectually 
precluded  from  receiving  any  religious  homage  and  adoration. 
This  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  (Kom.  i.  21,)  &c.  who  censures 
those  that  ''  knew  God,^  (that  is,  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,)  '*  and  yet  glorified  him  not  as  God/^  because  "  they 
**  served  the  creature  more  than  (or  besides)  the  Creator,  who 
'^  is  blessed  for  ever/'  Wherein  the  Apostle  plainly  intimates, 
that  tho  Creator  only  is  to  be  served;  and  that  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathens  lay  in  their  worshipping  of  the  creature.  He  does 
not  blame  them  for  giving  sovereign  or  absolute  worship  to  the 
creatures,  (they  could  hardly  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  there 
could  bo  more  than  one  supreme  God,)  but  for  giving  any 
irorship  at  all,  sovereign  or  inferior,  absolute  or  relative,  to  any 
thing  but  the  Creator,  To  the  same  purpose,  Gal.  iv.  8,  he 
condenms  those  who  '^  did  service  unto  them,  which  by  nature 
**  were  no  gods :"  which  text  I  shall  take  care  to  explain  par- 
ticularly in  another  place.  All  this  is  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  tho  angel,  (Rev.  xix,  10.  xxii.  9,)  who  refused  to  receive  so 
much  as  the  outward  act  of  adoration;  giving  this  rule  and 
maxim  upon  it,  "  Worship  God :''  intimating  thereby,  that  God 
only  is  to  be  worshipped;  that  all  acts  of  religious  worship  are 
appropriated  to  God  only.  He  does  not  say,  Worship  God, 
and  whom  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped;  as  if  ho  had 
appointed  any  besides  God :  nor,  Worship  God  with  sovereign 
worship ;  as  if  any  inferior  sort  of  worship  was  permitted  to  be 
paid  to  creatures:  but  simply,  plainly,  and  briefly.  Worship 
God,  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  reasons  which  God  insists 
upon  and  inculcates,  in  the  Old  Testament,  why  he,  and  he 
sUono,  in  opposition  to  all  others,  is  to  be  worshipped,  are  such 
.IS  exclude  all  creatures.  His  being  Jehovah, » Creator,  Sustainer, 
Preserver  of  all  things,  having  no  God  before  him  nor  after  him, 
and  the  like. 

This  is  the  Scripture-account  of  the  object  of  worship :  there 
is  neither  rule  nor  example  in  it  for  the  worshipping  any  creature 
whatever;    but  all  the  texts  relating  to  this  matter  are  full, 

A  See  Isa.  xl.  xlv.  5,  6,  7.  2  Kings  xix.  15.  Jer.  x.  10, 11, 12. 
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strong,  and  dear  for  the  worship  of  Qod  only.  Now,  whatever 
reasons  human  wisdom  may  invent  for  the  worshipping  of 
creatures,  besides  the  Creator,  (as  Celsus  and  Porphyry  of  old, 
and  the  Romanists  of  later  times  have  pretended,)  those  are 
never  to  be  set  against  a  clear  and  plain  law ;  or  opposed  to  the 
mierring  wisdom  of  God,  who  best  knows  to  whom  worship  is 
proper  to  be  paid,  and  to  whom  not. 

I  shall  not  here  argue  the  point  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself.  I  will  suppose  (without  granting)  that  creatures  may  be 
wise  enough  to  know,  ready  enough  to  hear,  and  able  to  relieve 
our  wants,  at  any  distance.  I  will  suppose  also,  that  one 
creature  may  be  appointed  to  bear  rule,  and  to  have  dominion  over 
many ;  as  some  have  thought  particular  angels  to  preside  over 
such  and  such  kingdoms  or  countries.  I  will  suppose  likewise, 
that  it  may  seem  to  human  wisdom  very  iit  and  proper,  that 
such  creatures  as  can  assist,  or  have  the  charge  of  others, 
should  be  respected,  toorshipped,  and  adored  by  them.  I  will 
suppose  also,  that  we  may  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive  any 
great  harm  in  these  suppositions,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
barely  and  singly  considered.  But  God's  '*  thoughts  are  not  our 
**  thoughts  :*'  he  has  been  pleased  to  enter  an  express  caveat  and 
prohibition  in  the  case ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  good  reason  for  it. 
Possibly  he  may  apprehend  it  to  be  more  for  his  own  glory,  and 
more  for  our  good,  that  our  tohole  worship  and  service  be  paid 
to  him,  than  a  part  only.  Possibly  he  may  know,  (such  is  human 
infirmity,)  that  if  any  part,  or  kind,  or  degree  of  religious  worship 
was  permitted  to  be  given  to  creatures^  it  might  insensibly 
alienate  our  minds  from  the  Creator ;  or  eat  out  all  our  reverence 
and  respect  for  God.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  while  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  ordered  to  bo  paid  to  him,  and  to  him  alone^  we 
may  thereby  be  induced  to  live  more  in  dependence  on  him; 
become  more  immediately  united  to  him ;  and  have  the  greater 
love  and  esteem  for  him.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  leave  his  favours 
in  the  hands,  or  in  the  disposal  of  his  creatures^  lest  we  should 
forget  whom  we  are  principally  obliged  to ;  or  lest  we  should 
imagine  that  he  is  not  always  every  where  present,  to  hear  all 
our  petitions,  and  to  answer  them,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure.  These,  or  a  thousand  better  reasons,  infinite  Wisdom 
may  have,  for  appropriating  all  acts  of  religious  worship  to  Grod. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  has  done  it :  and  of  this 
holy  Scripture  has  given  abundant  proof,  as  we  have  before  seen. 
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Now  I  come  to  consider  what  you  have  to  except  against  so 
clear  a  truth.  All  is  comprised  in  one  short  sentence;  one 
remarkable  distinction.  '^  Absolute  supreme  honour  is  plainly 
*'  appropriated  to  the  person  of  the  Father  only,  (by  Exod. 
"  XX.  3.  Matt.  iv.  10.)  as  the  absolute  supreme  Being,  or  the 
''  one  God.''  (p.  94.)  From  which  I  am  to  infer,  that  relative 
inferior  worship  may  be  paid  to  the  creatures^  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  urged,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  famed  distinction,  pleaded 
by  the  heathens  of  old,  for  Pagan^  by  the  Komanists  of  late,  for 
Popish,  and  by  you,  for  Arian  idolatry.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convince  you  how  little  there  is,  either  of  truth  or  probability, 
in  this  so  celebrated  distinction ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  the 
argument  of  this  Query. 

You  set  out  unfortunately  under  a  mistake,  as  if  we  were 
inquiring  about  respect  and  esteem,  when  the  question  is  entirely 
about  acts  of  religiotts  worship.  My  words  were  loorship  and 
adoration :  instead  thereof  you  put  honour^  an  ambiguous  word ; 
and  so  slip  over  the  difficulty,  which  you  was  pinched  with ;  and 
insensibly  lead  your  reader  off  from  the  point  it  concerned  you 
to  speak  to.  Please  to  remember  that  we  are  disputing  about 
acts  of  worship,  religious  worship.  Let  us  keep  to  the  terms  we 
began  with ;  lest,  by  the  changing  of  words,  we  make  a  change 
of  ideas,  and  alter  the  very  state  of  the  question.  This  being 
premised,  now  1  come  directly  to  the  point  in  hand.  Your 
pretence  is,  that  ultimate^  absolute^  supreme,  sovereign  worship  is 
due  to  the  Father  only ;  mediate^  relative,  inferior,  petty  worship 
may  be  paid  to  creatures :  the  outward  acts  and  circumstances 
supposed  alike  in  both,  so  far  as  to  make  them  religious^  not 
civil  worship.  Your  considering  the  Father  as  supreme^  and 
your  intending  him  the  highest  respect  imaginable,  are  to  make 
his  worship  become  supreme,  absolute,  sovereign  worship:  but 
your  considering  another  being  as  inferior^  dependent,  and  a 
creature  only,  and  your  intending  him  no  more  than  a  proper- 
tionale  respect,  are  to  make  the  worship  of  him  become  inferior, 
relatice,  petty  worship.  Worship  therefore  is  to  take  its  quality 
from  the  rstecin  and  intention  of  the  worshipper,  and  is  to  be 
supposed  higher  and  loiccr  accordingly.  This,  1  think,  is  youv 
real  and  full  meaning,  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  as  I  am  capable 
of  expressing  it.     In  answer  to  it,  I  observe  as  follows  : 

I .  I  can  meet  with  nothing  in  Scripture  to  countenance  those 
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finespun  notions.  Prayer  we  often  read  of;  but  there  is  not  a 
syllable  about  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer. 
We  are  commanded  to  pimy  fervently  and  incessantly;  but  never 
sovereignly  or  absolutely,  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  left 
us  about  raising  or  lowering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  objects.  Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might 
have  been  highly  useful ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  BO  great  importance,  no  directions  should  be  given,  either  in 
Scripture,  or  at  least  in  antiquity,  how  to  regulate  our  intentions 
and  meanings,  with  metaphysical  exactness ;  so  as  to  make  our 
worship  either  high,  higher,  or  highest  of  all,  as  occasion  should 
require. 

2.  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be 
understood,  in  part,  from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To 
make  it  yet  plainer,  I  shall  take  into  consideration  such  acta 
and  instances  of  worship,  as  I  find  laid  down  in  Scripture; 
whether  under  the  old  or  new  dispensation. 

Sacrijice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  Law; 
and  it  is  said,  <'  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the 
"  Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."  Exod.  xxii.  20. 
Now  suppose  any  person,  considering  with  himself  that  only 
absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice  was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this 
law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrijiced  to  other  gods,  and  have 
been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges;  the  apology  he  must 
have  made  for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus :  ''  Gentlemen, 
**  though  I  have  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet  I  hope  you  will 
''  observe,  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely :  I  meant  not  any  absolute 
'*  or  supreme  sacrifice,  (which  is  all  that  the  Law  forbids,)  but 
"  relative  and  inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all 
'*  imaginable  care,  and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exact- 
*'  ness:  I  considered  the  other  gods,  whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as 
"  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so ;  reserving  all  sovereign  sacrifice 
**  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.''  This  or  the  like  apology  must, 
I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal  with  some  applause  for 
his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either  you  must  allow 
this,  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  absolute 
supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,)  but  all 
sacrifice  was,  by  the  Law,  appropriate  to  God  only. 

Another  instance  of  tcorship  is  making  of  vou)S,  rdigious  vows. 
We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  famed  distinction  here,  as 
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in  the  former  case.  We  read  nothing  of  sovereign  and  inferior^ 
aholtiie  and  relative  vows ;  that  we  should  imagine  supreme  vows 
to  be  appropriate  to  Gk>d^  inferior  permitted  to  angels,  or  idols 
or  to  any  creature. 

Swearing  is  another  instance  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
foregoing.  Swearing  by  God's  name  is  a  plain  thing,  and  well 
understood :  but  if  you  tell  us  of  sovereign  and  inferior  swearing, 
according  to  the  inward  respect  or  intention  you  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  person  by  whose  name  you  swear,  it 
must  sound  perfectly  new  to  us.  All  swearing  which  comes  short 
in  its  respects,  or  falls  below  sovereign^  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  little 
better  than  profaneness. 

Such  being  the  case  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  religious  worship 
already  mentioned,  I  am  now  to  ask  you,  what  is  there  so  pecu- 
liar in  the  case  of  invocation  and  adoration,  that  they  should  not 
be  thought  of  the  same  kind  with  the  other  I  Why  should  not 
absolute  and  relative  prayer  and  prostration  appear  as  absurd 
as  absolute  and  relative  sacrifice,  vows,  oaths,  or  the  like  ?  They 
are  acts  and  instances  of  religious  worship,  like  the  other ;  ap- 
propriated to  God  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  laws, 
and  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons.  Well  then,  will  you 
please  to  consider,  whether  you  have  not  begun  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  committed  an  dorcpoi;  vporfpov  in  your  way  of  thinking  I 
You  imagine  that  acts  of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their 
signification  and  quality  from  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
worshippers  \  whereas  the  very  reverse  of  it  is  the  truth.  Their 
meaning  and  signification  is  fixed  and  determined  by  God  himself; 
and  therefore  we  are  never  to  use  them  with  any  other  meaning, 
under  peril  of  profaneness  or  idolatry.  God  has  not  left  us  at 
liberty  to  fix  what  sense  we  please  upon  religious  worship,  to 
render  it  high  or  low^  absolute  or  relative^  at  discretion  ;  supreme 
when  offered  to  Gk>d,  and  if  to  others  inferior ;  as  when  to  angels, 
or  saints,  or  images,  in  suitable  proportion.  No ;  religion  was 
not  made  for  metaphysical  heads  only;  such  as  might  nicely 
distinguish  the  several  degrees  and  elevations  of  respect  and 
honour  among  many  objects.  The  short  and  plain  way,  which 
(in  pity  to  human  infirmity,  and  to  prevent  confusion)  it  has 
pleased  God  to  take  with  us,  is  to  make  all  religious  worship  his 
oion;  and  so  it  is  sovereign  of  course.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  scriptural^  as  well  as  only  reasonable  account  of  the  object  of 
worship.     We  need  not  concern  ourselves  (it  is  but  vain  to  pre- 
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tend  to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  relimcmt 
worship.  God  himself  has  took  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed 
and  determined  to  our  hands.  It  means,  whether  we  wiD  or  no, 
it  means,  by  divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divimity^ 
the  supremacy,  the  sovereignty  of  its  object.  To  mis^ply  those 
marks  of  dignity,  those  appropriate  ensigns  of  diiidne  majeetj ; 
to  compliment  any  creature  with  them,  and  thereby  to  make 
common  what  God  has  made  proper^  is  to  deify  the  works  of 
God's  hands,  and  to  serve  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator, 
QoA  blessed  for  ever.  We  have  no  occasion  to  talk  of  wcereign^ 
absolute,  ultimate  prayers,  and  such  other  odd  fancies:  prayer 
is  an  address  to  God,  and  does  not  admit  of  those  novel  dis- 
tinctions. In  short,  then,  here  is  no  room  left  for  your  dis- 
tinguishing between  sovereign  and  inferior  adoration.  You  must 
first  prove,  what  you  have  hitherto  presumed  only  and  taken  for 
granted,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  fix  what  meaning  and  signi- 
fication you  please  to  the  acts  of  religious  worship;  to  make 
them  high  or  low  at  discretion.  This  you  will  find  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.  Scripture  is  beforehand  with  you ;  and,  to  fix  it 
more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  best  Christian 
writers.  All  religious  worship  is  hereby  determined  to  be  what 
you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.  Inferior  or  relative  worship  ap- 
pears now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it  is  novel  in  sound  ; 
like  an  inferior  or  relative  God.  To  what  hath  been  said  I  may 
add  a  few  further  considerations  from  Scripture.  The  Apostles 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  when  the  ^Lycaonians  would  have  done 
sacrifce  unto  them,  did  not  tell  them  that  sacrifice  was  of  equi- 
vocal meaning;  and  that  they  might  proceed  in  it,  provided 
only  that  they  would  rectify  their  intentions,  and  consider  them 
as  apostles  only ;  but  they  forbade  thom  to  sacrifice  to  them  at 
all.  The  angel,  in  the  Revelations,  did  not  direct  St.  John  to 
consider  him  only  as  an  angel,  and  then  to  go  innocently  on  in 
his  worship  of  him ;  but  he  ordered  him  to  worship  God.  Our 
blessed  Lord  did  not  tell  the  Devil  that  all  external  worship  was 
equivocal,  and  might  be  ofiered  to  angels  or  men,  provided  the 
intention  was  regulated,  and  respect  proportioned;  but  he  told 
him  plainly  that  all  religious  worship  was  appropriate  to  God. 
In  fine,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  design,  both  of 
the  Law  and  the  GK>spel,  was  to  establish  this  great  truth,  and 

*>  Acta  xiv. 
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to  root  out  ereature-warship.  "  And  this  was,"  as  Dr.  Cudworth 
rightly  observes,  "  the  grand  reason  why  the  ancient  Fathers  so 
^^  zealously  opposed  Arianism ;  because  that  Christianity,  which 
''  was  intended  by  God  Almighty  for  a  means  to  extirpate 
''  Pagan  idolatry^  was  thereby  itself  paganized  and  idclatrized; 
''  and  made  highly  guilty  of  that  very  thing  which  is  so  much 
'^  condemned  in  the  Pagans^  that  is^  creaiure-foarship.  This 
"  might  be  proved  by  sundry  testimonies  of  Athanasius,  Basil, 
"  Gregory  Nyssen,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius^  Ghrysostom, 
'^  Hilary,  Ambrose^  Austin,  Faustinus^  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria ; 
^'  all  of  them  charging  the  Arians^  as  guilty  of  the  very  same 
"  idolatry  with  the  Gentiles,  or  Pagans,  in  giving  religious  war" 
^^  shipy  even  to  the  Word  and  San  of  God  himself,  (and  conse- 
''  quently  to  our  Saviour  Christ,)  as  he  was  supposed  by  them 
"  to  be  a  creature  ^."^ 

But  in  answer^  perhaps,  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  by  such  as 
run  things  off  in  a  confused  manner,  and  do  not  stay  to  distin- 
guish, that  certainly  there  is  a  wide  and  great  difference  between 
giving  honour  to  heathen  idols,  and  doing  it  to  our  Saviour 
Christ,  though  a  creature  only.  No  doubt  but  there  is ;  and 
God  forbid  that  any  Christian  should  say  or  think  otherwise. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  worship  even  of  saints  and  cmgeb 
is  much  preferable  to  Pagan  worship.  But  still  they  are  both 
equally y  though  not  equally  culpable^  icMairy ;  and  are  breaches 
of  the  first  Commandment.  Whatever  love,  respect,  gratitude, 
&c.  may  be  due  for  what  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  wrought  for 
us,  if  he  be  still  a  creature,  all  cannot  come  up  to  fvorskip^  whidi 
is  appropriate  to  Gk>d  alone.  Well,  but  it  may  be  further  pleaded^ 
that  here  is  Grod's  command  in  the  case,  which  makes  it  widdy 
different  from  any  of  the  former.  Veiy  true;  there  is  so ;  and 
we  shall  make  a  proper  use  of  that  hereafter:  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  religious  worship  I  Is 
it  to  worship  God  only?  Or  is  it  to  worship  God,  and  whomr 
soever  besides^  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped?  They  who 
pretend  the  latter  must  shew  some  foundation,  if  they  can,  in 
Scripture  for  it.  Where  is  it  intimated,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  that  worship  should  be  paid  to  any  besides 
God !  Neither  the  Law  nor  the  Prophets,  neither  Christ  nor  his 
Apostles  ever  intimated  any  thing  like  it.     Our  Saviour  did  not 

e  Cudw.  InteU.  Sytt.  p.  6a8. 
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say^  Worship  God^  and  whomsoever  God  shall  order  to  be  wor- 
shipped; nor  did  the  angel^  in  the  Revelations,  insinuate  any 
such  thing :  St.  Paul  never  told  us  of  serving  the  Creator ^  and 
whom  the  Creator  should  nominate  besides ;  but  Creator  only. 
The  like  may  be  observed  upon  other  occasions^  where  this 
might  have  been  properly  intimated,  but  is  constantly  omitted. 
Notliiiig  therefore  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  fundamental 
rule  for  worship  is,  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  All 
worship,  inconsistent  with  thia  primary  and  perpetual  law,  must, 
of  consequence,  appear  idolatrous^  either  in  the  practice  or  the 
principle :  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Arians,  following  a  Scripture- 
command,  but  not  upon  Scripture-principles,  and  practising  a 
Christian  duty  upon  a  Pagan  foundation  of  creature-worship,  and 
polytheism^  stand  charged  with  idolatry. 

2.  To  confirm  us  further  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  here 
asserted,  I  shall  subjoin  a  second  consideration,  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  martyrs ;  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  understood  the  principles  of  that  religion,  for  which  they 
cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives.  It  is  well  known,  that  they 
readily  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  torment,  and  to  dtoth  it«eif. 
rather  than  offer  adoration,  incense,  or  sacrifice,  to  the  heathen 
deities.  Now,  if  sovereign  worship  be  all  that  is  appropriated  to 
God;  and  if  no  worship  be  sovereign,  but  what  the  inward 
intention,  and  secret  esteem  of  the  worshipper  make  so;  how 
thoughtless  were  they,  to  resist  even  unto  blood,  for  fear  of 
connnitting  a  sin,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  have 
been  guilty  of  I  They  could  never  have  blundered  so  egregiously, 
as  to  have  considered  the  heathen  deities  (which  they  heartily 
despised)  as  supreme  gods ;  or  to  have  intended  them  sovereign 
worship;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  giving 
them  that  worship  which  is  appropriate  to  God.  They  had  so 
mean  and  despicable  an  opinion  of  the  Pagan  deities,  that  if 
the  quality  of  the  worship  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  secret 
este*?m  and  intention  of  the  worshipper,  such  acts  of  worship  must 
have  dwindled  into  no  worship  in  reality ;  hardly  amounting  to 
so  much  as  an  empty  ceremonious  compliment.  Where  then 
was  the  hann  of  sacrificing  to  idols  ?  What  law  had  condemned 
it,  if  your  principles  be  true !  The  outward  act  being  equivocal, 
this  could  not  be  interpreted  sacrifice,  such  as  God  had  forbid 
to  be  offered  to  any  but  himself.  But  those  primitive  saints 
were  unacquainted  with  your  refined  subtilties^  having  learned 
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their  logic  from  Scripture,  and  the  plain  common  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind.  They  knew  that  the  signification  of  worship 
and  sacrifice  depended  not  on  their  arbitrary  esteem^  or  secret 
intention ;  but  had  been  before  fixed  and  determined  by  God. 
To  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  was,  by  construction 
and  implication,  declaring  them  to  be  immtttabh,  eternal,  tupreme, 
and  strictly  divine.  They  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  solemn 
lie,  or  commit  such  barefaced  profaneness  and  idolatry.  They 
would  not  prostitute  the  marks  and  characters  of  divinity 
to  those  who  were  iy  nature  no  Gods ;  nor  give  that  to  idols, 
which  was  appropriated  to  God  only.  This  was  their  manner  of 
reasoning;  and  this  was  right:  for,  indeed,  upon  the  other 
hypothesis^  there  is  nothing  so  mean  or  low,  but  what  a  man 
might  pay  religums  worship  to.  For  instance ;  pray  to  angels^ 
but  consider  them  as  angels^  vnth  proportionate  respect,  and  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  it.  Worship  saints  departed,  but  intend 
them  only  such  respect  as  is  due  to  saints,  and  all  is  right. 
Fall  down  before  a  crucifix  with  humble  prostration,  but  consider 
it  as  a  cruei/ia,  and  intend  little  or  nothing  by  it^  and  all  is 
well.  These  seem  to  me  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this 
famed  distinction,  and  these  are  the  uses  which  have  actually 
been  made  of  it,  since  men  have  learned  to  be  subtle,  instead  of 
wise;  and  have  departed  from  the  fundamental  maxim  of  re- 
vealed religion,  that  God  alone  is  to  be  tnorshipped  with  religious 
worship.  The  sum  of  what  hath  been  said,  on  this  important 
article  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  That,  under  the  Old  Testament,  all  religious  worship  was 
declared  to  belong  to  God  only ;  and  upon  such  reasons  as  ex- 
clude all  creature-worship ;  namely,  because  he  is  God,  Jehovah, 
Eternal,  Immutable,  Creator,  Preserver,  Sustainer,  and  Gh)vemor 
of  all  things. 

2.  That  our  blessed  Lord  made  no  alteration  in  this  law,  but 
explained  and  confirmed  it :  his  Apostles,  after  him,  inculcated 
the  same  thing,  long  after  our  Saviour's  exaltation  and  ascension ; 
and  an  angel  from  heaven  reinforced  it,  thereby  proclaiming  its 
perpetual  obligation.  No  distinction  of  worship,  mediate  and 
idtimate^  was  ever  intimated ;  nor  of  inferior  and  sovereign :  but 
all  religious  worship  supposed  to  have  one  meaning,  one  sig- 
nijicancy,  one  objecty  viz.  the  divine  nature ;  whether  subsisting 
jn  one  Person,  or  more. 

3.  Such  being  the  rule  and  standing  law  for  religious  worship, 
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none  can  liave  any  riirhu  title,  or  claim  to  \conhip,  but  in  con- 
formity to  the  same  rule. 

4.  If  the  Son  of  Go*!  be  r<ry  God,  JekovaA,  Crealor^  Sugtainer^ 
an«I  Pt-e^ercei'  of  all  things ;  then  ho  both  may,  and  ought  to 
be  worshippeil.  in  conformity  to  the  Scripture-rule,  and  upon 
Scripture-prineiplee :  but  if  he  be  a  creature  only,  the  worship  of 
him  in  not  consistent  with  the  fundamental  rule  both  of  the 
Law  and  the  (rospel.  In  a  word  ;  if  the  Son  of  Gt>d  is  to  be 
worshipi>ed,  he  is  not  a  creature:  if  a  creature^  he  is  not  to  be 
irors/iipped. 

It  remains  now  only  to  inquire,  whether  the  primitive  Cliurch 
which  ha<l  the  same  Scriptures  that  we  have,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  and  understanding  them,  made  the  same  or 
the  like  conclusions  from  them.  It  is  an  argument  of  no  souUl 
importance ;  and  therefore  I  shall  think  it  worth  the  while  to 
give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  sentiments  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  and  in  their  own  words,  that  every  impartial 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

Justin  Martyr,  giving  account  of  the  Christian  worship,  says 
plainly,  ** «  We  worship  God  alone ;"  and,  •*  None  but  God  ought 
"  to  be  worshipped.'' 

^  Athcnagoras,  in  like  manner,  speaks  to  this  eflTect :  "  We 
"  are  not  to  worship  the  world,  but  the  Muter  of  it;  wo 
"  worship  not  the  powers  of  God,  but  their  Creator  and 
**  Governor^ 

Theophilus  says,  "  I  will  honour  the  king,  but  I  will  not 
"  worship  him.  ^  I  will  worship  God,  the  real  and  true  God  : 
**  no  one  ought  to  be  worshipped  but  God  alone." 

^Tatian,  to  the  same  purpose,  though  not  so  fully,  says; 
"  The  works  of  God,  made  for  our  sakes^  I  will  not  worship." 

«  TertuUian  says,  "  What  we  worship  is  one  God,  who  made 
"  the  whole  mass  of  things  purely  from  nothing.     I  am  com- 

^    Otov    fiiv    fJLovov    irpoa-Kvvovfji€v.         '  Arjfiiovfyvlav  t^v  wr'  avrov  V^vri^- 

Apolog.  i.  c.  23.     Thv  Oeov  /xdvotr  del  yiivriv  x^P^v  r)fiav  npo<rKvv€iv  ov  acXw, 

irpoaKvvdv.  c.  21.  p.  18.     Vid.  et  p.  79. 

^  Ov  toOtov,  oXXA  rhv  Tixvirrjv  avrov         S  Quod  colimus,  Deus  unu8  est ; 

TTpoaKvurjTfov,  p.  55*     ^^  ^^^  bvvdfi€is  qui  totam  molem  istam        de  nihilo 

(toO   GfoC)    npo<riovT€s    ^<pa7rcvo/4<v,  expressit.    ApoL  c.  17. 
riXXn  t6u  noirjTriv  avTcl>v  Koi  dfoiroTrjv,        Pncsciibitur  mihi  ne  quern  alium 

p.  56.  Deum  dicam, ne  quem  alium  ado- 

^  8(9  df  r^  SvTtas  Q€^  koi  dXi^^f  1  rem,  aut  quoquo  modo  venerer,  pneter 

npo(TKvv^ ovK  aXXo)  i^of  coTt unicum  ilium  qui  ita  mandat.    Scorp, 

npoa-KvytlaBai  uXX*  tj  ixovut  Bfo),  p.  30,  c.  iv.  p.  490.  Rigalt. 
33- 
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"  manded  not  to  call  any  other,  God,  nor  to  adore^  or  in  anywise 
*'  worship  any  other  besides  that  one.*^ 

*^  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  more  to  this  purpose  :  ''  Angels 
'*  and  men ''  (says  he)  ''  are  the  works  of  God's  hands :  let  none 
''  of  you  worship  the  sun^  but  let  him  set  his  heart  upon  the 
"  sun's  Creator:  neither  let  him  deify  the  world,  but  to  the 
''  Maker  of  the  world  let  his  desires  be.  I  seek  after  God,  the 
''  Creator  of  the  world,  him  that  lighted  up  the  sun^  and  not 
''  after  the  creatures  (Ipya)  which  God  hath  made.  The  Gentiles 
''  ought  to  learn,  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  worship 
*'  the  one  only  God,  the  necessarily-existing  Almighty.  This  it 
''  is  to  worship  the  divirie  Being  in  true  righteousness  of  practice 
*'  and  knowledge.*" 

^  Irenseus  expresses  himself  thus :  <'  You  ought  to  worship  the 
''  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  alone,  and  to  give  no  credit 
*'  to  him  who  deceitfully  promised  things  which  were  not  his 
''  own,  saying ;  '  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 

'*  fall  down  and  worship  me' The  system  of  creatures  is  not 

''  under  his  dominion,  since  he  himself  is  one  of  the  creatures." 

^  Origen  has  a  great  deal  to  our  purpose,  in  his  book  against 
Celsus.  I  shall  select  a  few  passages :  he  blames  the  Gentiles, 
"  who  from  the  stupendous  greatness  of  the  things  in  the  world, 
''  and  the  beautiful  order  of  creatures,  {brjfjLLovpyrjfjLdraiv,)  could 
''  not  look  up  and  consider  that  they  ought  to  admire,  worship, 
"  and  adore  him  only  that  made  them.^'  In  another  place  he 
says,  "  To  worship  the  sun  and  the  creatures  of  God  (0€oi;  brjixiovp' 
''  yrjfiaTa)  is   forbidden   us,  who  are  taught,  not  to  serve  the 

^  ^AyycXoi  kcu  (ivSpnanoi  tpya  r»y  Ncque  eDim  coDditio  8ub  ejus  poteatate 

fkucrvkwv  avrmt fi^  rhv  j)\iou  rts  est,  quandoqaidem  et  inse  unus  de 

vfi»vTrpo<ncvP€ir»f  aKka  r6v  i^Xtov  itoai;-  creaiuris  est,  p.  320.  ed.  Bened. 
rnv  firinoOtirv,  fifj^  t6p  Kda-fjtov  cK^cia-         ^  Ol  €K  rov  TfjXucovrov  f»€y€0ovs  r&v 

CtT€»,    dKkh    t6v    K6a'fJLOv    drffiiovpyov  cV  ry  K6<TfUf  Koi  rov  KoKKovi  r&v  di;- 

iiriCrrni<rar»,  p.  53.  ed.  Ox.     T6v  kS-  fuavpyrniirny  fifj  Hwdfitvoi  aya/3X(^« 

a-fiov  irjfuovpy6y,  t6v  rfXlov  (jyom-aycayov  Koi  Otwprjaai,  Sn  vpwTKwuv  Koi  Bav 

Or6v  €in{rfT»f  ov  r^  €pya  rov  Qfov,  ixadtip  nai  (rcjSciV  xp^  yi6pov  t6v  ravra 

p.  59.     Toils  'EXKtivas  xph  ^  i^fww,  frcirotiyiei^ra,  p.  158. (rc/Scur  W  rhv 

Koi   npo<f>rfTay   iKuavBrniv  €va  pdvov  ^lov,  xaX  rit  rov  OcoC  f^rjpAovpyrjfiara 

o-(j3ciir  Of  ov  r6p  Ovrns  ovra  navroKpa-  ihrtp  ^lup  amiydMvrai  9ibaa'Kop€POis  pij 

ropa,  p.  835.   Ti  d*  €ar\  BpfftrKfvtiv  r6  Xarprt/civ  rj  Krurtt  napa  rov  Kria-atrra, 

Bflop  oui  rrjs  Uprms  duccuoovpris  fpyap  rt  p.  lyS* 
Koi  ypaxT€€»s,  p.  778.  1  shall  add  another  passage. 

Dominum  Deum  tuum  adorare        O^dcU  yap  ffkin^p  roU  r^r  V^x4^ 


oportet,  et  ipsi   soli  servirc,  et  non  o<f)OakpoU  2XXy  rp6ir<a  aifiti  r6  Bttop 

credere  ei  qui  falso  promisit  ea,  qua?  rrapa  rov  imo^iKyvvra  ivop^v  aii  ry  rov 

non  sunt  Rua,  diccuR  :  Hac  omnia  Hbi  iravros   brjpMvpy^t   koi    natrav  fv;|^p 

(laho,  si  procidens  adorareris  me, avc^ptiv  iKiiv^,  [».  367. 
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"  creature  besides  the  Creator r  He  observes,  a  little  aft^r  that ; 
"  We  ought  not  to  honour  those  in  the  place  of  God,  or  of  the 
"  San  of  God:^  Which  I  take  notice  of  here  particularly,  that 
you  may  see  how  clearly  Origen  distinguishes  the  Son  from  the 
SiypiiovpyT/fxara  0eoi5 :  as,  indeed,  he  does  every  where.  In  another 
place,  he  observes  that  Christians  are  bred  up  to  thoughts  ele- 
vated 1  far  above  all  creatures,  and  might  very  justly  disdain  to 
worship  any  of  them.  The  like  he  remarks  of  the  Jews,  **  that 
"  they  were  taught  to  "» ascend  up  to  the  uncreated  nature  of 
''  Ood ;  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  only ;  and  on  him  alone  to 
**  rest  all  their  hopes  and  expectations/^ 

1  might  add  many  more  testimonies,  to  the  same  effect,  from 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
just  idea  of  their  principles,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  worship. 
This  we  shall  find  run  through  them  all,  that  God  alone  is  to  be 
worshipped;  the  Creator^  in  opposition  to  all  creatures  what- 
ever; the  rh  ©etoy,  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
sometimes  accurately  express  it,)  which  also  Tertullian  seems  to 
intimate,  in  the  words,  quod  colimus,  above  cited.  The  sum 
then  of  the  case  is  this:  if  the  Son  could  be  included,  as 
being  uncreated^  and  very  God ;  as  Creator,  Sustainer,  Preserve 
of  all  things,  and  one  with  the  Father;  then  he  might  be 
worshipped  upon  their  principles,  but  otherwise  could  not. 
What  their  practice  was,  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place.  For  the  present,  let  it  be  a  rule  and  maxim  with 
us,  fixed,  as  far  as  Scripture  and  the  concurring  judgment 
of  antiquity  can  fix  it,  (besides  what  might  be  justly  pleaded 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,)  that  no  kind  or  degree  of  religioui 
worship  is  due,  or  can  be  lawfully  paid,  to  any  creature.  The 
conclusion  from  all  is ;  if  our  blessed  Lord  is  a  creature^  "  he 
is  not  to  be  worshipped ;  if  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  he  is  not  a 
creature.     Now  we  may  pass  on. 

'  Tovff  didaxOtvras  fi€yaXo(f>v&s  imtp-  our  thoughts  and  devotioDS  above  and 

ava^ivtiv  rravra  rit  dijfuovfyYitwraf  &c.  beyond  idl  creeUed  beiof^,  o,  rfirorovr 

p.  237.  ytvfjrhp,  in  one  place,  ntnn&f  ytvffrw 

^   Ava^lvtiv  €iri  tt)v  ay€vrjrov  rov  in  the  Other.     See  also  Clem.  AJex. 

Gfov  <bva-iv  «cd«r(V^  fi6p<p  ivop^Vy  Koi  p.  809,  816.  Ox.  ed. 
ras  air  avrov  fi6pov  iKmbas  irpocr^OK^v,         "  Kriafia  yhp  KTitrfian  ov  vpoimmi, 

p.  189.  oKka  dovXof  ofinrdn/i',  cm  Kria-fia  Oc^. 

Compare  p.  160,  where  Origen  in-  Ath,  Orat,  ii.  p.  491. 
sists  upon  the  necessity  of  elevating 
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QUERY    XVII. 

Whether^  liotwUhstandingy  worship  and  adaraiion  be  7iot  equally 
due  to  Christ;  and  consequently^  whether  it  must  not  follow^ 
thai  lie  is  the  one  God,  and  not  (as  the  Arians  suppose)  a  distinct 
inferior  being  ? 

YOU  answer^  that  **  equality  of  divine  honour  is  never 
'*  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  Son  with  the  Father;"  and 
then,  in  proof  of  a  matter  of  fact,  you  assign  a  reason  of  your 
own  devising ;  ''  for  then  the  Son  would  be  absolutely  equal 
"  with  the  Father,  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture  and  reason,^' 
(p.  94.)  But  why  do  you  not  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the 
Query,  and  to  the  point  in  question !  Worship  and  adoration  are 
my  words ;  not  divine  honour,  which  is  ambiguous,  and  leads  us 
off  from  the  argument  in  hand.  Suppose  it  had  been  said 
sacrifice :  would  you  answer  thus !  Equality  of  divine  sacrifice  is 
never  attributed,  &c.  Do  not  you  see  the  impropriety  ?  Well, 
but,  as  it  is^  you  must  say,  equality  of  divine  tcorship  is  never 
attributed,  &c.  And  then,  pray  tell  me,  what  you  mean  by 
equality  or  inequality  of  tcorship ;  whether  you  mean  longer  or 
shorter  prayers,  more  or  less  frequent  addresses,  or  any  thing 
else.  Be  that  as  it  will,  worship^  reUpious  worship,  greater  or 
smaller,  longer  or  shorter,  has  the  same  import  and  significancy; 
and  speaks  the  Person  addressed  to,  to  be  divine:  just  as 
sacrifice^  whether  offered  once  a  year  only  or  once  a  day,  or 
whether  it  were  a  lamb  or  only  two  young  pigeons^  carried  the 
same  acknowledgment  with  it,  of  the  divinity^  sovereignty^  and 
suprertiat^  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered.  Now,  worship 
being,  as  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  true.  God, 
in  opposition  to  all  creatures  whatever,  which  are  by  nature  no 
gods  ;  and  being  offered  to  the  Father,  not  for  the  recognising 
his  personal  properties,  as  he  stands  distinguished  from  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit^  but  his  essential  perfections,  common  to  all,  ancl 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  creatures;  it  is  very 
manifest,  that  if  the  Son  is  to  bo  worshipped  too,  ho  is  equally 
God,  and  true  God,  with  the  Father;  has  all  the  same  essential 
excellencies  and  perfections  which  the  Father  hath,  and  is  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  the  creatures ;  in  opposition  to  whom, 
and  as  a  mark  of  his  superior  and  infinitely  transcendent 
excellency,  ho  is  worshipped.  If  then  Itonour  consists  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  essential  perfections,  equality  of  divine 
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haiUfur  is  atirihuUd  in  Scripture  to  the  Sen  with  ike  Faiher ; 
because  v^cnhip  is  attributed  to  both,  and  is  always  of  the  same 
import  and  significancy,  by  God's  own  order  and  appointment. 
But  then  yon  wOI  say,  the  Son  will  be  absolutely  equal  with  the 
Father;  which  you  think  inconsistent  with  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  you  mean  by  ab$olutdy  equal,  that  the  Son  most  be 
ihejirgt  Penon,  as  well  as  the  Father,  I  deny  your  inference :  if 
any  thing  else,  I  allow  it  to  be  true.  The  Son  will  be  equal  in 
all  those  respects,  for  which  worship  is  due  to  the  Father 
himself.  He  ^ill  be  equally  dimne,  equally  eternal^  immutable, 
mse,  powerful^  &c.,  in  a  word,  equally  God  and  Lord,  As  to  the 
tubordination  of  Persons  in  the  same  Grodhead,  that  is  of  distinct 
consideration;  and  we  may  never  be  able  perfectly  to  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  the  three  Persons,  ad  intra,  amongst 
themselves ;  the  ineffable  order  and  economy  of  the  ever  blessed 
coetemal  Trinity.  You  have  many  things  to  say,  in  hopes  to 
lessen  the  honour  and  worship  attributed  to  the  Son  in  holy 
Scripture.  But  unless  you  could  prove  that  no  worship  at  all  is 
to  be  paid  him,  you  prove  nothing.  However,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  pass  any  thing  slightly  over,  I  shall  take  the  pains 
to  examine  your  exceptions. 

As  to  what  you  say,  to  weaken  the  force  of  John  v.  23,  the 
answer  to  it  will  properly  fall  under  a  distinct  Query ;  which 
is  entirely  upon  it.  You  &cite  Phil.  ii.  1 1.  John  xiv.  13.  against 
the  Querist ;  as  if  it  was  any  question  betwixt  us,  whether  God 
was  glorified  in  his  Son;  or  whether  the  honour  of  either  did  not 
redound  to  both.  "  It  was,""  you  say,  "  the  prayer  of  Christ  to 
"  glorify  his  Father,  and  the  Father  only.''  But  read  that  part 
of  the  prayer  again^  and  believe  your  own  eyes,  John  xvii.  i. 
"  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son^  that  thy  Son  also 
'*  may  glorify  thee."  How  familiar,  how  equally  concerned,  as 
well  for  his  oum^  as  his  Fathered  glory.  So  again,  a  little  after  ; 
*'  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work 
"  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify 
**  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
*'  thee  before  the  world  was,"  John  xvii.  4,  5.  See  also  John 
xiii.  31,  32.  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  was  Christ's  design,  or 
desire,  that  his  Father  only  might  be  glorified.  How  could  you 
miss  such  plain  things  ?  You  go  on ;  *'  The  Father  is  the  object, 

*  Page  90. 
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"  to  which  he  commands  us  to  direct  onr  prayers/*  What! 
Will  you  dispute  whether  Christ  is  to  be  worshipped,  or 
invocated  I  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  John  v.  23 .  mentioned 
above;  recollect  with  yourself,  that  he  is  sometimes  distinctly 
and  personally  ^invocated,  Grace,  mercy,  and peace^  or  grace  and 
peace,  or  grace  only,  are  frequently,  in  twenty  places  of  the  New 
Testament  c,  implored  of  him,  together  with  the  Father.  He  is 
to  be  worshipped  and  adored,  as  well  ob  the  Father,  by  men,  by 
^angelsy  by  the  ^  whole  creation.  Glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever  are  ^ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Father.  This  is  the 
sense  of  Scripture :  I  need  not  add,  it  being  a  thing  so  well 
known,  the  sense  also  of  the  earliest  and  best  Christian  writers, 
who  unanimously  declare  for  the  worship  of  Christ;  and  their 
practice  was  confonnable  thereto.  And  now,  that  you  may  see 
how  consistent  those  good  men  were  (suitably  to  their  strict 
sincerity)  with  Scripture,  with  themselves,  and  with  each  other; 
I  shall  step  a  little  aside,  to  shew  you  upon  what  principles  they 
might  and  did  give  religious  worship  to  Christ. 

We  have  heard  Justin  Martyr,  before,  declaring  that  "  God 
**  alone  is  to  be  worshipped."  Very  true :  but  then  he  con- 
stantly teaches  us  that  the  Son  is  God;  and  therefore  might 
consistently  say,  that  the  Son  is  to  be  f^worshipped^  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  CTiurch,  "  we  *»  worship  Father,  Son,  and  the 
"  prophetic  Spirit" 

Athenagoras  has  before  intimated  that  nothing  less  than  the 
^Creator  of  the  world  is  to  be  worshipped.  But  then  he  tells 
us  too,  that  all  things  were  J  created  by  the  Son :  and  there- 
fore no  wonder  if,  giving  account,  to  the  emperor,  of  the  God 
whom  the  Christians  worshipped,  he  ''joins  the  Son  with  the 
Father. 

Theophilus  declares,  as  before  seen,  for  the  worship  of  God 
only ;  and  says,  the  king  is  not  to  be  worshipped,  because  he  is 
not  God.     But  then,  as  to  the  Sofi,  he  '  owns  him  to  be  God ; 

^  Acts    vii.    59.   I   Thess.    hi.    11.  ^  *EK€ip6vT€,Kai  top  nap  airrov  v'wv 

Rom.  X.  13.     I  Cor.  i.  2.  i\66vra nvtvyM  rt  t6  npo(f>iiTiK6p 

c  See  Clarke's  Script.  Doctr.  ch.ii.  a-t^fitBa  koi  npoa-Kwovfuv.     Apol.  i. 

sect.  4.  p.  1 1 . 

*i  Heb.  i.  6.                «  Rev.  v.  8.  *  See  the  passage  above,  p.  418. 

'  2  Pet.  iii.  18.     Rev.  v.  13.     See  i  See  above,  p.  384. 

also  Rev.  vii.  10.  ^  Otov  tfyoms  tov  ttoii^t^i/  rovdc 

tl  npoa-Kvmjrhs,     Apol.     i.     p.     94.  tov  navrht  koi  t6v  nap'  aiTov   Xoyop, 

Apol.  ii.  35.  Ox.  Dial.  pag.  191,  209,  p.  122. 

231,  3^5.  Jebb.  ^  Tag-  130- 
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mod   therefore   of  consequence  must  suppose   worship   due   to 
him. 

Tatian  teaches  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  not  ™  man, 
not  the  elements,  not  the  creatures,  hrnuovpyla.  Very  good :  but  the 
Son  who  "  created  matter,  and  is  ^yyiXmv  hrnuovfryo^,  might  be 
worshipped  notwithstanding. 

Tertullian  is  so  scrupulous,  that  he  says^  he  will  not  00  much 
as  caU  any  other,  Grod,  but  the  God  whom  he  worshipped,  and 
to  whom  alone  he  pronounces  all  worship  due.  But  he  must 
certainly  include  the  Son  in  that  only  God ;  as  every  one  knows 
who  ever  looked  into  his  writings :  and  accordingly  he  <>  admits 
the  worship  of  him. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have  observed  above,  p  protests 
against  the  worship  of  creaiures  ;  and  allows  no  worship  but  to 
the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things.  But  then  no  man  more 
^  express  than  he^  for  the  worshipping  of  Grod  the  Son.  The  reason 
is  plain  :  the  Son  is  ^  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  even 
'ttavTOKpixiap^  according  to  this  excellent  writer. 

Irenseus  likewise^  as  above  cited,  gives  his  testimony  for  the 
worship  of  God  only ;  and  against  the  worship  of  any  creature. 
But  the  same  Irenaeus  as  constantly  supposes  the  Son  to  be 
truly  God,  and  one  God  with  the  Father,  and  expressly  ^  exempts 
him  from  the  number  of  creatures;  and  therefore  no  wonder 
if  he  admits  the  Son  to  be  <  invocated,  as  well  as  the  Father. 

I  shall  observe  the  like  of  Origen,  and  then  have  done; 
referring  the  reader,  for  the  rest,  to  the  complete  collection 
of  testimonies  lately  made  by  the  learned  ^  Mr.  Bingham,  with 
very  judicious  reflections  upon  them. 

Origen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  declares  for  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures,  brifuovpyrjixaTo,  every 
thing  created,  ytinjTdv.  But  the  good  Father  had  his  thoughts 
about  him :  he  clearly  distinguishes  the  Son  from  the  dT^/xtovp- 
y/limra,  or  creatures;  and,  besides,  expressly  makes  him  ^iyivryros, 
uncreated,  immutable,  &c.  According  to  Origen,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  he  only,  is  to  be  worshippedy,  pag.  367.  Very 
well;  and  look  but  back  to  page  308,  and  there  the  Son  is 

~  Pag.  17,  18,  79.  '  See  above,  p.  384, 314. 

n  See  above,  p.  384.  »  Vid.  p.  153,  343,  ed.  Bened. 

«  AdoI.  c.  31.   Ad  Uxor.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  *  Pa^.  166,  333. 

Adv.  Jud,  c.  7.  «  Ong.  Eccl.  B.  xiii.  c.  2. 

P  Paff.  419.  »  Contra  Cds.  p.  387,  169,  170. 

*>  Vid.  p.  311,  851.  ed.  Ox.  t  To?  nayrht  Btifitovpyot, 
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«  Creator  of  the  universe.  So,  in  •another  place,  he  tells  us,  we 
are  to  worship  him  only  who  made  (all)  these  things ;  and  if  we 
inquire  further  we  shall  find,  in  the  same  author,  that  God  the 
Son  ^made  all  things^  the  very  words.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
clear  case,  that  Origen  thought  the  Son  to  have  the  fullest  right 
and  title  to  religious  worship,  the  same  that  the  Father  himself 
had,  as  being  eternal,  immutable^  Creator  and  Ck>vemor  of  all 
things.  And  therefore  he  speaks  of  his  being  ^worshipped  <u 
God^  by  the  Magi ;  and  calls  it  cvaificLo^  the  very  same  word 
which  he  uses^  <^speaking  of  the  worship  due  to  the  Father.  In 
<^  another  place^  he  speaks  of  the  worshipping  Father  and  Son 
jointly  as  one  God,  and  ^elsewhere  mentions  the  worship  of  the 
Son,  in  his  distinct  personal  capacity.  The  sum  then  of  Origen's 
doctrine,  as  it  lies  in  his  book  against  Celsus,  (the  most  valuable 
of  all  his  works^  and  almost  the  only  one  to  be  entirely  depended 
on,  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  Origen,  or  of  the  Church  in  his 
time,)  is  contained  in  these  particulars  : 

1 .  That  God  the  Son,  if  a  creature^  or  not  Creator,  or  not  truly 
Godj  should  not  be  worshipped  at  all. 

2.  That  being  truly  God^  and  Creator,  &c.,  he  may  be  wor- 
shipped ;  either  jointly  with  the  Father^  as  one  to  Geioi;,  or 
distinctly y  as  one  Person  of  the  Grodhead. 

3.  That  though  he  be  God^  and  Creator^  yet  the  Father  is  so 
primarily  and  eminently  as  FcUher,  and  Jirst  Person ;  and  there- 
fore the  distinct  worship  of  the  Son,  considered  as  a  Son,  re- 
dounds to  the  Father,  as  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  all.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  as  the  Father  ib  primarily  and  eminently  God,  Creator, 
and  object  of  worship;  so  also  all  worship  is  primarily  and 
eminently  the  Father's :  and  thus  it  is  that  I  understand  Origen, 
in  a  Scertain  place  which  has  been  often  misinterpreted. 


'  ^Tjfuovfyyos  rovd€  rov  narros.  kvi^o'oucv,  p.  230. 

^  Sc/Sccir  xprj  fiopop  t6v  ravra  irciroc-  N.  B.  Here  the  translator  (as  it  ia 

rjKora,  p.  158.  usual  with  him  to  misrepresent  such 

^  T6p  \6yov  nnroif)Kivtu  ndrra,  oaa  passages  as  relate  to  the  Son)  renders 

o  fror^p  avT^  tvtTiikaTo,  p.  63.  duucovop  ovt&p,  ejus  miniiirmn.    The 

c  Pag.  46.  sense  is,  dispenser  of  them,  i.  e.  pro- 

^  Trjp  tit  TOP  Tw  oXo»v  ^fniiovpyhp  pkecies,  just  before  mentioned. 

€wr€^u»,  p.  160.  S  ^tff(r6fu&a  dc  kgI  avrov  rov  \6yov, 

®  "Epa  wp  Qfitp,  a>f  uYrodrd^KOftcv,  «cai  €PTtv(6fuBa  avr^,  Koi  €VxaDi<mj<rO' 

TOP  iroTfpa  KOI  TOP  vlhp  Bfpan€vofi€P,  fup,  koX  7rpoa-tv(6fi€6a  dc  tap  ovpmfitBa 

p.  ^86.  KaTaKov€Uf  ttjs  mp\  npoatvx^t  KvpioXf- 

'  Ev;i^e<r^  r^  \&Y^  tov  Ocov,  dvya-  (ias  Koi  $eaTaxprio'€»s,  p.  233. 

fitpta  avTop  tdtraaOai,   p.  238.    T^i^  Vid.  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  T3i.  Bingham, 

dMKOPop  ax'Twp  \6yop  tov  Ocov  irpoa--  Origin.  Eccl.  1.  xiii.  c.  a.  p.  45,  «c. 
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4.  That  the  worship  of  the  Son,  considered  as  a  Son^  is  not 
an  inferior  worship,  nor  any  other  than  proper  divine  worship ; 
being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same  divine  excellencies,  and 
essential  perfections  communicated  from  Father  to  Son  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  there  is  still  but  one  warship^  and  one  obfect  of 
worship ;  as  one  Gorf,  one  Creator ^  &c.  by  reason  of  the  raost 
intimate  and  ineffable  union  of  the  two  Persons ;  which  Origen 
himself  ^  endeavours  to  express  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  words 
he  could  think  on. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  we  may  know  what  judgment  to 
make  of  the  ancient  doxolopies.  They  ought  certainly  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church.  They  were  different  in  form,  but  had  all  one  meaning ; 
the  same  which  I  have  shewn  you  from  the  primitive  writers. 
The  Arians  were  the  first  who  interpreted  some  of  them  to  such 
a  sense,  as  either  favoured  creature-toorship,  or  excluded  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  from  proper  divitie  worship.  It  was  low  artifice 
to  value  one  sort  of  doxology  above  another,  only  because  more 
equivocal ;  and  to  contend  for  ancient  words,  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  faith.  The  Catholics  understood  the  subtilty  of  those 
men,  and  very  easily  defeated  it :  first,  by  asserting  the  only 
true  and  just  sense  of  those  doxologies^  which  the  Arians  had 
wrested  to  an  heretical  meaning ;  and  next^  by  using^  chiefly, 
doxologies  of  another  form  ;  which  had  been  also  of  long  standing 
in  the  Church ;  and  which,  being  less  equivocal^  were  less  liable 
to  be  perverted.  But  the  subject  of  doxologies  being  already  in 
better  hands,  I  shall  here  dismiss  it^  and  proceed. 

You  observe^  that  ''it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
*'  Apostles  to  pray  and  give  thanks  to  God,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ,*"  (p.  91.)  And  so  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Church  at  this  day.  What  can  you  infer  from  thence  \  That 
the  Father  and  Son  are  not  equal,  or  are  not  to  be  equally 
honoured  ?  Nothing  less :  but,  as  the  Son  stands  to  us  under 
the  particular  character  of  Mediator,  besides  what  he  is  in 
common  with  the  Father,  our  prayers,  '^generally,  are  to   be 

*>  *\va^tfir)Kf  d«  np6i  tou  irri  Traai  fiiC^iv,  ev  ri  t«v  drjfiiovpyrffUMTtav  top 

Ofoy,  6  dayumos  koi  ddiaipcrof,  «cai  vi6p  {moirrtvatoixtv,  dXX*  fir  irarrip  di 

dfUplaT»£  avrov  tri^wv  dia  rov  rrpoo'cx-  ci^r  vtov  npoa-Kvufi<r$»,  Koi  fi^  ^pt- 

yopTos  €K(iiKp  v2ov,  rov  Ofov  \6yov  koi  C^aOa  rf  irpoa-Kwritrit,     Cyril.  Catech, 

cn^W,  &c.  p.  382.  ad.  p.  143.  Oxon. 

The  same  thought  is  thus  expressed        ^  See  Bull,  D.  F.  p.  1 3 1 .     Fulgent, 

by  0^1.   ^     ^        ^      ^  Fragm.  p.  629,  633, 638, 64a,  &c. 

M»;tc  bia  TO  rifJMy  rov  naripa   ko- 
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offered  rather  through  him  than  to  him :  yet  not  forgetting  or 
omitting,  for  fear  of  misapprehension  and  gross  mistakes,  to 
offer  prayers  directly  to  him,  and  to  join  him  with  the  Father, 
in  doxclogies;  as  the  ancient  Church  did,  and  as  our  own,  God 
be  thanked^  and  other  churches  of  Christendom  still  continue  to 
do.  Tou  add,  that  ''  whatever  honour  is  paid  to  the  8on^  is 
''  commanded,  on  account  of  his  ineffable  relation  to  God,  as 
"  the  only  begotten  Son,**^  &c.  But  this  inejuble  relation  is  not 
that  of  a  creature  to  his  Creator  ;  but  of  a  Son  to  a  Father ^  of 
the  same  nature  with  him.  This  may  be  styled  ineffable:  the 
other  cannot,  in  any  true  or  just  sense.  If  the  Son  is  to  be 
worshipped,  as  you  seem  here  to  allow,  it  can  be  on  no  other 
account^  but  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  Scriptures ;  on  the 
account  of  his  being  one  with  the  Father,  to  whom  worship 
belongs;  and  to  whom  it  is  appropriated  in  opposition  to 
creatures,  not  in  opposition  to  him  who  is  of  the  same  nature 
with,  coessential  to,  and  inseparable  from  him.  The  ''  worship,'' 
you  say,  "  terminates  not  in  the  Son."  How  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  in  what  sense  admitted,  I  have  explained  above. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  honour  is  paid  to  either,  but  what  redounds 
to  the  glory  of  both ;  because  of  their  intimate  union ;  and 
because  both  are  but  one  God.  "But/'  you  say,  "the  Father 
"begat  him:"  very  well;  so  long  as  he  did  not  create  him,  all 
is  safe :  the  eternity ,  the  perfections,  the  glory  of  both  are  one. 
"  And,"  you  say,  "  gave  him  dominion  over  us.""  That  is  more 
than  you  can  prove ;  unless  you  understand  it  of  Christ,  consi- 
dered as  God-man,  or  Mediator, 

In  some  sense  every  thing  must  be  referred  to  the  Father,  as 
the  first  Person,  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  all.  But  this  does 
not  make  two  worships,  supreme  and  inferior;  being  all  but  one 
acknowledgment  of  one  and  the  same  essential  excellency  and 
perfection,  considered  primarily  in  the  Father,  and  derivatively 
in  the  Son ;  who,  though  personally  distinguished,  arc  in  sub- 
stance undivided,  and  essentially  one.  All  your  arguments,  on 
this  head,  amount  only  to  a  petitio  princtpii,  taking  the  main 
thing  for  granted  ;  that  a  distinciion  of  persons  is  the  same  with 
a  difference  of  nature;  and  that  a  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  a 
Son,  to  the  Father,  implies  an  essential  disparity  and  inequality 
betwixt  them;  which  you  can  never  make  out.  Instead  of 
proving  the  Son  to  be  a  creature^  and  that  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped notwithstanding,  (which  are  the  points  you  undertake,) 
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all  that  you  really  prove  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  the  fatAer,  or 
first  Person^  nor  confiidered  as  the^Kr^^  Penan  in  our  worship  of 
him  ;   which  is  very  true,  but  very  wide  of  the  purpoee.     What 
follows  in  your  reply,  (p.  91, 92,  93,)  does  not  need  any  further 
answer ;    being  either  barely  repetition,  or  comments   on  your 
own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  individttcU;    of  which 
enough  hath  been  said  before.     You  are  pleased  (pag.  94.)  to 
make  a  toonder  of  it,  that  I  should  quote  Heb.  i.  6.  in  favour  of 
my  hypothem.     But  if  you  consider  that  the  angels  are  there 
ordered  to  worship  the  Son  ;   and  that  that  text  is  a  proof  of 
the  Son^s  being  Jehox>ah  (see  Psalm  xovii.)  and  that  worship  is 
appropriated  to  God  only,  by  many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
concurring  sense  of  antiquity,  as  I  have  shewn  above ;    there 
will  be  little  further  occasion  for  toondering,  in  so  clear  a  case. 
In  that  very  chapter  (Heb.  i.)  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  what  it 
was  that  made  the  Son  capable  of  receiving  worship  and  ado- 
ration.    He  is  declared  to  have  "  made  the  worlds ;""  to  be  the 
'*  shining-forth  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
"  his  Person ;"   and  to  "  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
**  power,"  (ver.  2, 3.)     Strong  and  lively  expressions  of  his  divine, 
eternal  J  uncreated  nature ;    such  as  might  give  him  the  justest 
claim  to  the  worship  and  adoration  of  men  and  angels.     In  the 
close,  you  have  a  remark  about  the  error  of  Arius ;   which,  you 
say,  ''  did  not  consist  in  making  the  Son  distinct  from,  and 
"  really  subordinate  to  the   Father,  (for  that  was  always  the 
**  Christian  doctrine.")     Here  you  come  upon  us  with  general 
terms,  and  equivocal  expressions;   leaving   the  reader   to   ap- 
prehend that  the  Christian  Church  believed  the  Son  to  be  a 
distinct^  separate^  inferior  being ;  in  short,  a  creature^  as  Arius 
plainly,  and  you  covertly  assert :    whereas  there  is  not  an  author 
of  reputation,  among  all  the  ancients,  before  Arius,  that  taught 
or  maintained  any  such  thing.     A  subordination,  in  some  sense, 
they  held ;   and  that  is  all ;    not  in  Arius's  sense,  not  in  yours. 
Well,  but  you  proceed  to  tell  us  wherein  his  error  consisted, 
viz.  **  in  presuming  to  affirm,  upon  the  principles  of  his  own 
"  uncertain  philosophy,  and  without  warrant  from  Scripture. 
**  that  the  Son  was  i£  ovk  ovrtav,  and  that  ffv  TroT€  St€  ovk  t'jv" 
Arius  had  so  much  philosophy,  or  rather  common  sense,  as  to 
think,  and  so  much  frankness  and  ingenuity,  as  to  confess,  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  bo  any  medium  between  6Wand  crecUure, 
He  was  not  so  ridiculous  as  to  imagine  that  God  first  made  a 
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substance^  and  then  out  of  ihsA,  preexistinff  created  substance  made 
the  Son ;  besides  that,  even  this  way,  the  Son  had  been,  in  the 
last  result,  i£  ovk  ovtohv  :  nor  was  he  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
any  thing,  ad  extra,  had  been  coeval  or  coetemal  with  Qod  him- 
self. If  he  had,  he  need  not  have  scrupled  to  have  allowed  the 
like  privilege  to  the  San;  the  first  and  best  of  all  Beings,  except 
God  himself,  in  his  opinion. 

But  since  you  think  your  own  philosophy  so  much  better  than 
Arius's,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  plainly,  whether  the 
Son  be  of  the  same  dimne  substance  with  the  Father ;  or  of  some 
extraneous  substance  which  eternally  preexisted;  or  from  nothing? 
The  first  you  deny  directly,  as  well  as  Arius ;  and  the  second  also, 
by  plain  necessary  consequence :  and  why  then  should  you  differ 
upon  the  third,  which  is  the  only  one  left,  and  must  be  true,  if 
both  the  other  be  false  I  If  Arius  was  rash  in  ai&rming  this,  he 
was  equally  rash  in  denying  the  Son'*s  coetemity  with  the  Father, 
and  again  in  denying  his  consubstantiality ;  and  so  your  censure 
of  him  recoils  inevitably  upon  yourself.  Then,  for  the  other 
error  of  Arius,  in  asserting  that  the  Son  once  toa^s  not;  as  having 
been  produced,  or  created,  by  the  Father;  in  your  way,  you 
correct  it  thus^':  True,  the  Son  was  produced,  brought  into 
existence,  had  a  beginning,  and  was  not,  metaphysically,  eternal; 
but  yet,  for  all  that,  it  was  an  error,  in  philosophy,  for  Arius  to 
say,  that  he  once  teas  not.  Unhappy  Arius!  detested  by  his 
adversaries,  and  traduced  by  his  own  friends,  from  whom  ho 
might  reasonably  have  expected  kinder  usage.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  hereafter,  to  be  more  consistent :  either  value  and  respect 
the  man,  as  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  Christ- 
ianity; or  renounce  his  principles,  and  declare  him  a  heretic, 
as  we  do. 

QUERY   XVIII. 

Whether  worship  and  adoration,  both  from  men  and  angels,  was  not 
due  to  him,  long  before  the  commencing  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom, 
as  he  was  their  Creator  and  Preserver  ;  (see  Col.  i.  i6, 17.)  and 
whether  that  be  not  the  same  title  to  adoration  which  God  the 
Father  hath,  as  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  upon  the 
Doctor'' s  own  principles  ? 

YOU  answer,  that  '•  though  the  world  was  created  by  the  Son, 
k  Pag.  51,  63. 
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'*  yet  no  adoration  was  due  to  him  upon  that  acx^unt,  either 
'*  from  angels  or  from  men ;  because  it  was  no  act  of  daminioHj 
''  and  ho  did  it  merely  ministerially^  (p.  94.)  just  as  no  adoration 
*'  is  now  due  from  us  to  angels,  for  the  benefits  they  (xmvey  to 
**  us ;  because  they  do  it  merely  ingtrumentaOy"     This  is  plain 
dealing ;  and  however  I  may  dislike  the  thing,  I  comm^id  the 
frankness  of  it.     You  are  very  right,  upon  these  principles,  in 
your  parallel  from  angels :  had  the  ancients  thought  the  office  of 
the  Son  ministerial^  in  your  low  sense,  they  would  have  paid  him 
no  more  respect  than  they  paid  to  anpels;  and  would  certainly 
never  have  worshipped  him.     But  I  pass  on :  ''  Creation,"  you 
say,  ''  is  no  act  of  dominion;"  and  therefore  is  not  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  worship.     The  same  reason  will  hold  with  respect 
to  the  Father  also ;  for  creating  is  one  thing,  and  mUng  another. 
Yet  you  will  find  that  Scripture  makes  creation  the  ground  and 
reason  of  worship,  in  so  particular  and  distinguishing  a  manner, 
that  no  person  whatever,  that  had  not  a  hand  in  creating,  has 
any  right  or  title   to  worship,  upon  Scripture-principles;    to 
which  Catholic  antiquity  is  entirely  consonant,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above.     I  did  not  found  his  right  of  worship  on  creation 
only,  hut  preseroation  too;  referring  to  Coloss.  1.  17.  "By  him 
"  all  things  consist ;"  to  which  may  be  added,  Heb.  i.  3,  "  Up- 
"  holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.*"    The  titles  of 
Creator  y  Preserver^  Sustainer  of  all  things,  sound  very  high ;  and 
express  his  supereminent  greatness  and  majesty,  as  well  as  our 
dependence ;  and  therefore  may  seem  to  give  him  a  full  right 
and  title  to  religious  worship;  especially  if  it  be  considered* 
that  they  imply  dominion^  and  cannot  be  understood  without  it. 
Besides  that  Creator^  as  hath  been  shewn,  is  the  mark,  or  ehei- 
racteristic  of  the  true  Ood,  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  is 
due.     Add  to  this,  that  by  John  i.  i.  the  Son  was  06^9  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  which  implies,  at  least,  dominion^ 
upon  your  own  principles :  and  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
"^He   came  unto  his  own,*"  (John  i.  11,)  having  been  their 

^  Unus  Deus  Pater  super  omnes,    runt.    Mundus  enim  per  eum  factus 
et  unum  Verbum  Dei  quod  per  omnes,    est,  et  mundus  eum  non  cognovit. 


per  qiiem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  quoniam  Novat,  c.  xiii.  p.  714. 
nic  mundus  proprius  ipsius,  et  per  Si  homo  tantum 
ipsum  factus  est  voluntate  Patris,  Sec.    (juomodo  veniens  in  hunc  mundum 


— Mundi  enim  factor  vere  Verbum  in    sua    venit,    cum    homo    nullum 

Dei  est.     Jr«i.  p.  315.  fecerit    mundum?     Novat.    p.  7ig. 

Verbum  autcm  noc  ilhid  est,  quod  Vid.  et  Hippolyt.  contr.  Noet.  c.  zu. 

in  sua  vcnit,  et  sui  eum  non  recepe-  p.  14. 
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Creator^  ver.  20.  and,  as  is  now  explained,  Gaoetmor  from  the  first. 
Wherefore,  certainly,  he  had  a  just  claim  and  title  to  adoration 
and  worship  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  even  upon  your 
own  hypothesis.  As  to  his  creating  minisieriaUy  only,  I  have 
said  enough  to  that  point,  under  the  eleventh  Query,  whither 
I  refer  you. 

From  what  hath  been  observed,  it  may  appear  sufficiently, 
that  the  divine  Aoyos  was  our  King  and  our  God  long  before ; 
that  he  Iiad  the  same  claim  and  title  to  religious  worship  that 
the  Father  himself  had;  only  not  so  distinctly  revealed;  and 
that  his  enthronization,  after  his  resurrection,  was  nothing  more 
than  declaring  the  dignity  of  his  person  more  solemnly,  and 
investing  him  as  ^  God-man^  in  his  whole  person,  with  the  same 
power  and  authority,  which,  as  Gk)d,  he  always  had ;  and  now 
was  to  hold  in  a  different  capacity,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  special  title,  that  of  Redeemer.  ^  They  therefore  who 
endeavour  to  found  the  Son'*s  title  to  worship,  only  upon  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  Mediator,  or  God-man^  after  the 
resurrection,  (alleging  John  v.  22.  Phil.  ii.  10.  Heb.  i.  6.  and 
the  like,)  give  us  but  a  very  lean  and  poor  account  of  this  matter; 
neither  consistent  with  truth,  nor  indeed  with  their  own  hypo- 
thesis.  You  quote  Phil.  ii.  6.  in  favour  of  your  notion ;  and  say, 
that  Christ  "  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  form  of  God ;  yet 
"  he  did  not  assume  to  himself  to  be  honoured  like  unto  God, 
''  till  after  his  humiliation.""  But  this  position  can  never  bo 
made  out  from  that  text.  Allowing  you  your  interpretation, 
about  assuming  to  be  honoured^  yet  this  can  mean  only,  that  ho 
did  not  assume  during  his  humiliation,  without  any  reference  to 
what  he  had  done  before.  It  is  very  clear  from  John  xvii.  j. 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  to  have  no  greater  glory  after  his 
exaltation  and  ascension,  than  he  had  '*  before  the  world  was. 
"  Glorify  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
"  with  thee,  before  the  world  was.""  His  glory  had,  to  appear- 
ance, been  under  an  eclipse,  during  the  state  of  his  humiliation : 
but  after  that,  he  was  to  appear  again  in  full  lustre ;  in  all  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  his  divine  majesty,  as  he  had  done 
ever  before.     You  think,  that  "  our  worship  of  him,  in  his  own 

^    El  bi  xr^v<r6ai  Xfyerai,  Koi  eV  dixa     crapKos,       Cyril,    Alex.    Thes. 

rd^fi  xaplaixaroi  to  xmip  nav  ovofia  p.  130. 

d(xf<rBah    «tff     cVeti/o    ^i;Xoi^c    utra        <=  Clarke's  Script.  Doct.  prop.  48, 

a-€ipKus   firavdyfTaif   tis    ontp    rjv    teat  50,51.     Clarke's  Reply,  p.  239. 
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**  distinct  person  and  character,  commenced  after  his  resurrec- 
'-  tion  from  the  dead/*     I  might  allow  this  to  be  so  in  &ct ;  and 
vet  maintain,  that  he  always  had  the  same  just  right  and  title 
to  religious  worship ;  which  must  have  had  its  effect,  had  it  been 
clearly  and  distinctly  revealed  sooner.     This  is  enough  for  my 
purpose ;  inasmuch  as  I  contend  only,  that  the  worship  due  to 
him  is  not  founded  merely  upon  the  power  and  authority  sup« 
posed  to  have  been  given  him  after  his  resurrection ;   but  upon 
his  personal  dignity  and  essential  perfections.     He  might  have 
had  the  very  same  right  and  claim  all  along,  that  ever  he  had 
after ;  only  it  could  not  take  effect,  and  be  acknowledged,  till  it 
came  to  be  clearly  revealed.     Thus,  Grod  the  Father  had,  un- 
doubtedly, a  full  right  and  title  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
men,  or  of  angels^  from  the  first :  but  that  right  could  not  take 
place  before  he  revealed  and  made  himself  known  to  them.    This, 
I  say,  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose ;  and  all  that  I  insist  upon. 
Yet,  because  I  have  a  religious  veneration  for  every  thing  which 
was  universally  taught  and  believed  by  the  earliest  Catholic 
writers,  especially  if  it  has   some  countenance  likewise  from 
Scripture ;  I  incline  to  think  that  worship,  distinct  worship,  was 
paid  to  the  Son,  long  before  his  incarnation. 

Irenseus  is  ^  express,  that  the  Aoyos  was  worshipped  of  old, 
together  with  the  Father.  And  this  must  have  been  the  sense 
of  all  those  Fathers,  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  understood 
and  believed  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
who  presided  over  the  Jewish  Church,  gave  them  the  law,  and 
all  along  headed  and  conducted  that  people,  was  the  second 
Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  Now,  this  was  the  general 
and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  as  haUi  been 
shewn  at  large,  under  Query  the  second.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  (two  very  considerable  men,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians  before  them,) 
though  they  were  opposite  as  to  party,  and  differed  as  to  opinion, 
in  some  points ;  yet  they  «  entirely  agreed  in  this,  that  the  Son 
was  worshipped  by  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.  and  the  Jewish  Church. 
And  herein,  had  we  no  other  writings  left,  we  might  reasonably 

^  Qui  igitur  a  prophetis  adorabatur  ®  Euseb.  E.  H.  1.  i.  c.  2.     See  also 

Deu8  vivus,  hie  est  vivorum  Deus  et  Comm.  in  Isa.  p.  381,  386.   Athanas. 

Verbum  ejus .  L.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  232.  vol.  i.  p.  443, 445. 

ed.  Bened.  Vid.  Fulgent,  ad  Monimum.  1.  ii. 

See  also  Novatian,  c.  15.    Deum  et  c.  3,  4.  &c. 
angelum  invocatum. 
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believe  that  they  spake  the  sense  of  their  predecessors,  and 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  well  before,  as  in  their  own 
times.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  worship,  supposed  to  have 
been  then  paid  to  the  Son,  was  not  distinct  worship.  But  it  is 
sufficient  that  it  was  (according  to  the  sense  of  the  Christian 
Church)  paid  to  the  Person  appearing,  the  Person  of  the  Son, 
and  he  did  not  refuse  it ;  which  is  the  very  argument  that  ^ some 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  use  in  proof  of  his  divinity.  The 
Patriarchs  worshipped  that  Person,  who  appeared  and  communed 
with  them ;  supposing  him  to  be  the  Qod  of  the  universe,  to 
whom  of  right  all  worship  belongs.  Had  he  not  been  what  they 
took  him  for,  he  should  have  rejected  that  worship,  as  the  angel 
in  the  Revelations  rejected  the  worship  which  St.  John  would 
have  offered  him.  In  a  word,  since  the  Son  received  that  wor- 
ship in  his  ovm  Person,  (according  to  the  ancients,)  it  must  be 
said,  he  was  then  distinctly  worshipped,  and  in  his  own  right,  as 
being  trtdy  God.  However  that  be,  my  argument  is  still  good, 
that  the  Son  (having  been  in  "the  form  of  Qod,"  and  God; 
Creator,  Preserver^  and  Sustainer  of  all  things,  from  the  begin- 
ning) had  a  right  to  worship,  even  upon  your  principles,  (much 
more  mine,)  long  before  the  commencing  of  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom  :  and  therefore  his  right  and  title  to  worship  was  not 
founded  upon  the  powers  then  supposed  to  have  been  given 
him  :  consequently,  those  texts  which  you  refer  to,  for  that 
purpose,  are  not  pertinently  alleged ;  nor  are  they  of  strength 
sufficient  to  bear  all  that  stress  which  you  lay  upon  them. 
This  point  being  settled,  I  might  allow  you  that,  in  some 
sense,  distinct  worship  commenced  with  the  distinct  title  of  Son, 
or  Redeemer:  that  is,  our  blessed  Lord  was  then  first  worshipped, 
or  commanded  to  be  worshipped  by  us,  under  that  distinct  title 
or  character ;  having  before  had  no  other  title  or  character 
peculiar  and  proper  to  himself,  but  only  what  was  f^common  to 
the  Father  and   him   too.      Though  Father,   Son,   and  Holy 

'  Novatian    may  here    speak  the  auctoritaa,  ut  Deum  se  esse  fateatur, 

eense  of  all.    On  Glen.  zxxi.  he  com-  et  votum  sibi  factum  esse  testetur, 

ments  thus :    Si  angelus  Dei  loquitur  nisi  tantummodo  Christi .  €.27. 

h«ec  ad  Jacob,  atque  ipse  angelus  in-        r  Sic  Deus  voluit  novare  sacra- 

fert,  dicens  :  Ego  sum  Deus  qui  visus  mentum,  ut  note  unus  crederetur  per 

sum  tibi  in  loco  Dei :   non  tantum-  FiUum  et  Spiritum,  ut  coram   jam 

modo  hunc  angelum,  sed  et  Deum  Deus  in   suis  propriis  nominibus  et 

positum,  sine  ulia  hsesitatione  conspi-  personis  cognosceretur,  qui  et  retro 

cimus ;   quique  sibi  votum  refert  ab  per  FUium  et  Spiritum  prsedicatus  non 

Jacob  destinatum  esse,  &c. Nullius  mtelligebatur.    Tertull,  contr,  Prax, 

alterius  angeli  potest  hie  accipi  tanta  c.  30. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  F  f 
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Qhost  are  all  jointly  concerned  in  creation^  redemption,  and  sane- 
tificcUion ;  yet  it  may  seem  good  to  Infinite  Wisdom^  for  great 
ends  and  reasons,  to  attribute  each  respectively  to  one  Perem 
rather  than  another ;  so  that  the  Father  may  be  emphaiieaUy 
Creator,   the   Son  Redeemer^  the  Holy  Ghost  Sanctifier:   and 
upon  the  commencing  of  these  titles  respectively,  the  dittind 
worship  of  each   (amongst  men)  might  accordingly  commence 
also.     Excellent  are  the  words  of  ^  Bishop  Bull  to  this  purpose ; 
which  I  have  thrown  into  the  margin.     I  shall  only  add,  that 
while  you  endeavour  to  found  Christ's  right  and  title  to  warship 
solely  upon   the  powers   supposed  to  be  given   him    after  his 
resurrection,  you  fall  much  below  the  generality  of  the  ancient 
Arians,  (whom  yet  you  would  be  thought  to  exceed,)  and  are 
running  into  the  Socinian  scheme,  not  very  consistently  with  you* 
own.     Thus  you  seem  to  be  fluctuating  and  wavering  between 
two,  (at  the  same  time  verbaUy  condemning  both,)  certain  in 
nothing,  but  in  opposing  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  which  when  you 
have  left,  you  scarce  know  where  to  fix,  or  how  to  make  your 
principles  hang  together.     To  explain  this  a  little  further:   I 
found  the  Son's  title  to  worship  upon  the  dignity  of  his  JPerean ; 
his  creative  powers  declared  in  John  i.  and  elsewhere ;  his  being 
0(09  from  the  beginning ;  and  his  preserving  and  upholdinff  all 
things  (according  to  Coloss.  i.  i6,  17.  and  Heb.  i.)  antecedently 
to  his  mediatorial  kingdom:   you,  on  the  other   hand,  found 
it  entirely  upon  the  powers  given  him  after  his  humiliation, 
(alleging  such  'texts  as  these.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  John  v.  23,  23. 
Phil.  ii.  10,  1 1.    Bev.  i.  5,  6.  v.  8,9^  10.)  as  if  he  had  no  just 
claim  or  title  to  worship  at  all,  before  that  time :    for,  though 
you  put  in  the  equivocal  word  distincty  (very  ingeniously,)  yet 

^  Profecto  admiranda  mihi  videtur  Spiritum  denique  Sanctum  veneramur 

divinarum  personarum  in  sacrosanc-  sub  titulo  ParacUti,  IllumiMitoris,  ac 

tissima  Triade  oiKovofua,  qua  unaqus-  Sanctificatoris  nostri,  cujus  adeo  di- 

que  persona  distincto  quasi  titulo  hu-  vina  magestas  demum  post  descensmn 

manum  imprimis  genus  imperio  suo  ejus  in  Apostolos  primosque  Christi- 

divino  obstrinxerit,  titulo  illi  respon-  anos  donorum  omne  genus  copiosis- 

dente  etiam  distincta  uniuscigusque  sima  largitione  iUustrissiroum,  clarius 

imperii  paiefactione.    Patrem  colimus  emicuerit,      Nimirum    turn    demum 

sub  titulo  Creatoris  bujus  universi,  Apostoli,  id^ue  ex  Christi  mandato, 

qui  et  ab  ipsa  mundi  creatione  homi-  Gentes  baptizabant  in  plenam  atque 

nibus  innotuerit ;    Filium  adoramus  adunatam  Trinitatem,  (ut  cum  Cypri- 

sub  titulo  Redemptoris  ac  Servatoris  ano  loquar)  b.  e.  in  nomine  PatriSy 

nostri,   cujus    idcirco    divina    gloria  FUii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Bull,  Prim, 

atque  imperium  non  nisi  post  perac-  TVad,  p.  142. 

tum  in  terris  humanie  redemptionis  ac  '  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Reply,  p.  339^ 

aahais  negotium  fiierit  pattfactum;  249. 
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your  meaning  really  is,  and  the  tendency  of  your  argument  re- 
quires it,  that  no  worship,  distinct  or  athenoise,  was  due  to  him, 
till  he  received  those  full  powers.  This  pretence,  I  say,  might 
come  decently  and  properly  from  a  Socinian  or  a  Sabellian,  who 
either  makes  creation  metaphorical^  or  interprets  such  texts  as 
John  i.  I.  Col.  i.  16,  17.  and  the  like,  of  the  reason  or  toisdom  of 
the  Father ;  that  is,  the  Father,  indwelling  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  But  in  you  it  must  appear  very  improper^  and  very 
inconsistent  with  your  other  principles  :  wherefore  I  must  again 
desire  you  to  be  more  consistent^  and  to  keep  to  one  constant 
scheme.  Take  either  Arian,  Sabellian,  or  Socinian,  and  abide 
by  it ;  and  then  I  may  know  what  I  have  to  do :  but  do  not 
pretend  to  hold  two  schemes  at  a  time,  utterly  repugnant  to 
each  other. 

As  to  Scripture'*s  seeming,  in  some  places,  to  found  Christ's 
title  to  worship,  not  so  much  upon  what  he  is  in  himself^  as  upon 
what  he  has  done  for  us  ;  a  very  good  reason  may  be  given  for 
it,  if  it  be  well  considered  by  what  springs  and  movements  moral 
agents  are  actuated,  and  that  we  love  even  God  himself,  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  ^^"  because  he  first  loved  us.''  Abstracted 
reasons  of  esteem,  honour,  and  regard,  are  unaffecting,  without 
a  mixture  of  something  relative  to  us,  which  ourselves  have 
a  near  concern  in.  The  essential  dignity  of  Christ^ s  Person  is 
really  the  ground  and  foundation  of  honour  and  esteem,  (and 
consequently  of  worship,  the  highest  expression  of  both,)  which 
ought  always  to  bear  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  excellency  of 
the  object :  but  his  offices  relative  to  us,  are  the  moving  reasons 
which  principally  afiect  our  wills ;  and  without  which  we  should 
want  the  strongest  incitement  to  pay  that  honour  and  worship 
which  the  essential  excellency  of  his  Person  demands.  Scripture 
has  sufficiently  apprised  us  of  both,  discovering  at  once  both  his 
absolute  and  relative  dignity ;  that  so  we  being  instructed  as  weQ 
concerning  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  what  he  is  in  respect  to  us, 
might  understand  what  honour  justly  belongs  to  him,  and  want 
no  motive  to  pay  it  accordingly.  Add  to  this,  that  Christ^s 
office,  relative  to  us,  naturally  leads  us  back  to  the  antecedent 
excellency  and  perfection  of  that  Person,  who  was  able  to  do  so 
great  and  so  astonishing  things  for  us :  besides  that  it  must 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  no  creature  what- 

^  I  John  iv.  19. 

V  {  2 
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ever  (supposing  him  to  have  suitable  abilities)  could  have  been 
intrusted  with  so  preat  and  so  endearing  a  charge ;  such  as  nmst 
inevitably  draw  after  it  a  larger  share  of  our  love,  respect,  and 
esteem^  than  seems  consistent  with  our  duty  to  God,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  our  behaviour  towards  the 
creatures.     But  enough  of  this :  I  proceed. 

QUERY   XIX. 

Whether  the  Doctor  hath  not  given  a  very  partial  account  of 
John  v.  2^  founding  the  honour  due  to  the  Son  on  this  ofdy,  that 
the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  tchen 
the  true  reason  assigned  by  our  Saviour,  and  illustrated  hy 
several  instances^  is,  that  the  Son  doth  the  same  things  that  the 
Father  doth,  hath  the  same  power  and  autltority  of  doing  what 
he  will ;  and  therefore  has  a  title  to  as  great  honour,  reverence, 
and  regard,  as  the  Father  himself  hath  f  and  it  is  no  objection 
to  this,  that  the  Son  is  there  said  to  do  nothing  of  himself,  or 
to  have  all  given  him  by  the  Father ;  since  it  is  owned  that  the 
Father  is  the  fountain  of  all ,  from  whom  the  Son  derives,  in  tsn 
ineffable  manner,  his  essence  and  powers,  so  as  to  be  one  tciti 
him. 

IN  answer  to  this,  you  say,  "  The  only  honour  due  to  our 
"  Saviour  is  plainly  supposed  by  St.  John  to  be  given  him, 
*'  upon  account  of  his  being  appointed  by  the  Father  Judge 
*'  of  the  world/'  p.  96.  This  is  very  strange  indeed  !  What  1 
was  there  no  honour  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  having 
been  06O9  from  the  beginning  I  None  for  his  having  created  the 
world  ?  None  on  account  of  his  being  the  "  only  begotten  Son," 
which  St.  John  represents  as  a  circumstance  of  exceeding  great 
iglory?  Surely  these  were  things  great  enough  to  demand 
our  tribute  of  honour  and  respect ;  and  therefore  St.  John 
could  never  mean  that  he  was  to  be  honoured  only  upon  that 
single  account,  as  being  constituted  Judge  of  all  men.  This 
could  never  be  the  only  reason  why  ''  all  men  should  honour 
"  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.^  What  then  did 
St.  John  mean  i  Or  rather,  what  did  our  blessed  Lord  mean, 
whose  words  St.  John  recites?  He  meant  what  he  has  said, 
and  what  the  words  literally  import ;   that  the  Father,  (whose 

'  John  i.  14. 
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honour  had  been  sufficiently  secured  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, and  could  not  but  be  so  under  the  Christian  also,)  being  as 
much  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  Son,  had  been  pleased 
to  commit  all  judgment  to  him,  for  this  very  end  and  purpose, 
that  men  might  thereby  see  and  know  that  the  Son,  as  well  as 
the  Father,  was  Judge  of  all  the  earthy  and  might  from  thence 
be  convinced  how  reasonable  it  was,  and  how  highly  it  con- 
cerned them,  to  pay  all  the  same  honour  to  the  Son,  which 
many  had  hitherto  believed  to  belong  to  the  Father  only.  And 
considering  how  apt  mankind  would  be  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
the  Son,  (whether  out  of  a  vein  of  disputing,  or  because  he  had 
condescended  to  become  man  like  themselves,)  and  considering 
also  that  the  many  notices  of  the  divinity  of  his  Person  might 
not  be  sufficient,  with  some,  to  raise  in  them  that  esteem, 
reverence,  and  regard  for  him,  which  they  ought  to  have ;  for 
the  more  effectually  securing  a  point  of  this  high  concernment, 
it  pleased  the  Father  to  leave  the  final  judgment  of  the  great 
day  in  the  hands  of  his  Son  :  men  therefore  might  consider  that 
this  Person,  whom  they  were  too  apt  to  disregard,  was  not  only 
their  Creator,  and  Lord^  and  GW,  but  their  Judge  too,  before 
whose  awful  tribunal  they  must  one  day  appear :  an  awakening 
consideration,  such  as  might  not  only  convince  them  of  his 
exceeding  excellency  and  supereminent  perfections,  but  might 
remind  them  also,  how  much  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as 
duty,  to  pay  him  all  that  honour,  adoration,  and  service,  which 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  Person  demands"^. 

Let  us  but  suppose  the  present  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
coequality  and  coetemity  of  the  three  Persons  to  be  true,  what 
more  proper  method  can  we  imagine,  to  secure  to  each  Person 
the  honour  due  unto  him,  than  this ;  that  every  Person  should 
be  manifested  to  us  under  some  peculiar  title  or  character,  and 
enforce  his  claim  of  homage  by  some  remarkable  dispensation, 
such  as  might  be  apt  to  raise  in  us  a  religious  awe  and  venera- 
tion ?  This  is  the  case  in  fact ;  and  on  this  account,  chiefly,  it 
seems  to  be  that  the  Son,  rather  than  the  Father,  (whose 
personal  dignity  is  less  liable  to  be  questioned,)  is  to  be  Judge  of 
all  men,  that,  '*  so  all  men  may  honour  the  Son,^^  Ka$m  rt^xoHrt 
Tov  ttaripa.  The  learned  Doctor  impleads  that  KaBms  often 
signifies  a  general  ttimUitude  only,  not  an  exact  equality :  which 

^  Vid.  Jobium  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxxii.  p.  604.  "  Reply*  p.  260. 
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is  very  true ;  and  would  be  pertinent^  if  we  built  our  aigament 
on  the  critical  meaning  of  the  particle.  But  what  we  insist  on, 
is,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  chapter,  draws  a  paraUet 
between  the  Father  and  himself,  between  the  Faiher*s  works  and 
his  own,  founding  thereupon  his  title  to  honour ;  which  suffici- 
ently intimates  what  KoBois  means ;  especially  if  it  be  considered 
that  this  was  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  making  himself  ^'^  equal 
''  with  God.""  This  is  what  I  intimated  in  the  Query ;  upon 
the  reading  whereof,  you  are  struck  with  ^^amaasement  at  so 
*'  evident  an  instance,  how  prejudice  blinds  the  minds/'  &c. 
But  let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  that  way  of  talking,  which 
(besides  that  it  is  taking  for  granted  the  main  thing  in  question, 
presuming  that  all  the  prejudice  lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
reason  on  the  other)  is  really  not  very  becoming  in  this  case, 
considering  how  many  wise,  great,  and  good  men,  how  many 
churches  of  the  saints,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
you  must,  at  the  same  time,  charge  vnthpr^ucUce  and  blindness; 
and  that  too  after  much  canvassing  and  careful  considering  what 
objections  could  be  made  against  them ;  to  which  you  can  add 
nothing  new,  nor  so  much  as  represent  the  old  ones  with  greater 
force  than  they  have  been  often  before,  i3cx>  years  ago.  It 
might  here  be  sufficient,  for  you,  modestly  to  offer  your  reasons ; 
and,  however  convincing  they  may  appear  to  you,  (yet  con- 
sidering that  to  men  of  equal  sense,  learning,  and  integrity,  they 
have  appeared  much  otherwise,)  to  suspect  your  own  judgment ; 
or,  at  least,  to  believe  that  there  may  be  reasons  which  you  do 
not  see,  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Well,  but  after  your  so 
great  assurance,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  "  If  our 
'^  Lord  had  purposely  designed,  in  the  most  express  and  em- 
"  phatical  manner,  to  declare  his  real  subordination  and  depend- 
"  ence  on  the  Father,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  fully  and 
''  clearly  than  he  hath  in  this  whole  chapter."  Yes,  sure 
he  might:  being  charged  with  bkuphemy,  in  making  himself 
equal  with  God,  he  might  have  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  such 
a  thought ;  and  have  told  them  that  he  pretended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  of  God's,  sent  upon  God's  errand ;  and  that 
it  was  not  by  his  otim  power  or  holiness,  that  ''  he  made  the 
'*  lame  man  to  walk,*^  (see  Acts  iii.  12.)  Such  an  apology  as 
this  would  have  effectually  took  off  all  further  suspicion,  and 

o  John  V.  18. 
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might  perhaps  have  well  become  a  creature,  when  charged  with 
blasphemy,  who  had  a  true  respect  for  the  honour  of  his  Creator. 
But,  instead  of  this,  he  goes  on,  a  second  time,  to  call  himself 
"  Son  of  God,""  V.  25,  declaring  further,  that  there  was  so 
perfect  a  union  and  intimacy  between  the  Father  and  himself, 
that  he  was  able  to  do  any  thing  which  the  Father  did ;  had 
not  only  the  same  right  and  authority  to  work  on  the  sabbath, 
but  the  same  power  of  giving  life  to  whom  he  pleased,  of 
raising  the  dead,  and  judging  the  world;  and  therefore  the 
same  right  and  title  to  the  same  honour  and  regard :  and 
that  the  execution  of  those  powers  was  lodged  in  his  hands 
particularly,  lest  the  world  should  not  be  sufficiently  appre- 
hensive of  his  high  worth,  eminency,  and  dignity ;  or  should  not 
"  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

This  is  the  obvious  natural  construction  of  the  whole  passage : 
you  have  some  pretences  against  it,  which  have  been  examined 
and  confuted  long  ago  by  Hilary,  Ghrysostom,  Cyril,  Austin, 
and  other  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church ;  so  that 
I  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  repeat  the  answers.  The  Jews, 
you  a&y,  falsely  and  maliciously  charged  him  with  making  him- 
self equal  with  God.  So  said  the  Arians:  but  what  ground  had 
either  they  or  you  for  saying  so  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Evangelist  barely  repeated  what  the  Jews  had  said:  but  he 
gives  the  reasons  why  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  ;  namely,  be- 
cause he  had  broke  the  sabbath,  and  because  he  ''  made  himself 
*'  equal  with  God.*"  So  thought  p Hilary;  and  he  is  followed 
therein  by  others,  whom  you  may  find  mentioned  in  stPetavius. 
And  this  ^Socinus  himself  was  so  sensible  of,  that  he  could  not 
but  allow  that  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  understood 
that  our  blessed  Lord  had  declared  himself  equal  to  God ;  only 
he  is  forced  to  explain  away  the  equality  to  a  sense  foreign  to 
the  context. 

But  supposing  that  the  Apostle  only  repeated  what  the  Jews 
had  charged  him  with ;  how  does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was 

P  Non  nunc,  ut  in  cseteris  solet,  cum    Judseis    censuisse    Christum, 

Judseorum  sermo  ab  bis  dictus  re-  verbis  illis,  se  sequalem  Deo  feciste 

fertur.    Expositio  potius  hsec  Evan-  necesse  sit  inteUigere  hoc  ipsum 

felistae  est,  causam  demonstrantis  cur  eum  quoque  sensisse,  non  minus  quam 

)ominum   interficere  vellent.      HiL  senserit  Christum  appellasse   Deum 

Trin.  1.  vii.  p.  935.  Patrem  suum,  quod  at)  ipso,  uno  et 

^  De  Trin.  p.  152.  eodem  verborum  oontextu,  proximo 

'  £z  modo  loqnendi  quo  usus  est  dictum  fuerat.  Socin,  Resp.  aa  Vujek. 

Evangelista,  sentiam  eum  omnino  una  p.  577' 
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false  Mt  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had  really  wroaght  on  the 
sabbath,  and  had  retMy  called  God  hit  Father j  and  in  a  bgdbb 
peculiar  ;  and  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  chai^  be  as  true 
as  the  other  i  The  context  and  reason  of  the  thing  seem  veiy 
much  to  favour  it.     His  saying,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
''  and  I  work^""  must  imply,  either  that  he  had  an  eqoal  right 
to  do  any  thing  his  Father  did ;  or,  that  he  was  so  intimately 
united  to  him,  that  he  could  not  but  act  in  concert  with  him : 
which    is   further   confirmed   by  what  follows,  v.  19.     "  What 
''  things  soever  he  doth,  these  also  doth   the  Son   likewise."^ 
Besides,  that  had  this  been  only  a  malicious  suggestion,  a  false 
charge  of  the  Jews,  the  Evangelist,  very  probably,  would  have 
given  intimation  of  it,  as  we  find  done  in  other  cases  of  that 
nature,  (John  ii.  21.  Matt.  xvi.  12.)     This  is  the  substance  of 
St.  Chrysostom's  reasoning,  in  answer  to  your  first  objection ; 
and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  its  being  true  and  right,  by 
observing,  as  before  said,  that  Socinus  himself,  a  man  so  much 
prejudiced  on  the  other  side,  could  not  help  falling  in  with  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  and 
the  Jews  both  agreed  in  the  same  thing,  viz.  that  our  Lord  did, 
by  what  he  had  said,  make  himself  equal  toith  God^  in  some  sense 
or  other;    such  as  the  Jews  thought  to  be  lla$pkemy^  and  in 
consequence  whereof,  they  would  have  kUhd^  i.  e.  stoned  him. 
Another  exception  you  make  from  the  words,  "  the  Son  can  do 
''  nothing  of  himself :"  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
being  so  nearly  and  closely  related  to  God,  as  a  San  is  to  a 
Father ;  the  Jews  might  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  he  did, 
was  both  agreeable  to  and  concerted  with  his  Father;   and 
ought  to  be  received  with  the  same  reverence  and  regard,  as  if 
the  Father  himself  had  done  it.     He,  as  a  Son,  being  perfectly 
one  with  his  Father,  could  do  nothing  ivavriov  r<p  Uarpi^  against 
his  Father^  nothing  dAXc^rptor,  nothing  ^ivov^  (as  Chrysostom 
expresseth  it,)  both  having  the  same  nature;  and  harmoniously 
uniting  always  in  operation  and  energy.     Hence  it  was,  that,  if 
one  wrought^  the  other  must  toork  too;  if  one  did  any  thing, 
the  other  should  do  likewise ;  if  one  quickened  whom  he  would, 
so  should  the  other  also  ;  and  if  one  had  life  in  himself  (or  the 
power  0/ raising  the  dead^)  so  should  the  other  have  too :  and  if 
the  Father  was  primarily  Judge  of  the  tcorld,  in  right  of  his 
prerogative  as  Father^  the  Son  should  have  it  in  the  exercise  and 
execution,  to  manifest  the  equality.     Now,  here  is  no  straining 
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and  forcing  of  texts,  but  the  literal,  obvious,  natural  interpret 
tation.  But  the  interpretation  which  you  give  is  plainly  forced, 
makes  the  context  incoherent,  and  the  whole  passage  incon- 
sistent. For,  be  pleased  to  observe  your  sense  of  verse  the  19th. 
The  Son  can  do  nothing  but  by  cammissian  from  the  Father : 
Why!  then  follows,  "  For  what  things  soever  he  doth,  these 
^'  also  doth  the  Son  likewise/'  Does  it  follow,  because  he  "  can 
"  do  nothing  of  himself/'  in  your  sense,  that  therefore  he  can 
do  every  thing  which  the  Father  does !  Where  is  the  sense,  or 
connection?  Is  he  here  limiting  and  lessening  his  own  powers, 
as,  upon  your  principles,  he  should  have  done,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  i  No ;  but  he  extends  them  to  the  utmost ; 
and,  instead  of  retracting,  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  and  says 
more  than  he  had  said  before.  To  make  good  sense  and  co- 
herence of  the  passage,  upon  your  scheme,  you  must  fill  up  the 
deficiency  thus :  The  Son  can  do  nothing  but  by  conunission ; 
and  commission  he  has,  to  do  every  thing  that  the  Father  doth : 
which,  though  it  sounds  harsh,  and  looks  too  familiar  for  a 
creature  to  pretend,  yet  might  make  the  context  coherent. 
However,  since  the  interpretation  I  have  before  given  is  more 
natural  and  more  obvious,  argues  no  deficiency  in  the  text, 
makes  the  whole  coherent,  and  has  nothing  harsh  or  disagreeing 
in  it,  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  For,  after  all,  it  must  be  thought 
very  odd  and  strange  for  a  creature  to  be  commissioned  or  em- 
powered to  do  all  things  that  the  Creator  doth  ;  and  to  do  them 
SfioUas  in  the  same  manner,  also  I  do  not  make  any  forced  con- 
struction :  for  so  the  2oth  verse,  immediately  following,  inter- 
prets it ;  "  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  aU 
"  things  that  himself  doth.*^  You  endeavour  indeed  to  make 
some  advantage  of  this  very  text ;  alleging  that  ''  this  pow^ 
^^  which  the  Son  exercised,  was  given  him,  not  by  necessity, 
"  (which  is  no  gift,)  but  hy  free  love/'  But  why  must  love  imply 
freedom  i  Doth  not  God  love  himself?  And  if  the  love  of  himself 
be  no  matter  of  choice,  why  must  the  love  of  his  Son,  his  other 
selfy  be  represented  otherwise !  You  ai*e  forced  to  add  to  the 
text,  to  give  some  colour  to  your  argument ;  and  to  call  it  free 
love,  when  the  text  says  only,  that  the  Father  loveth. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  sense  of  St. 
John  ;  and  to  vindicate  it  from  your  exceptions :  which  are  not 
of  so  great  weight,  that  you  need  be  amazed  at  any  man's  think- 
ing slightly  of  them.     Hilary  well  observes,  that  the  drift  and 
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design  of  our  Saviour's  words  was  to  declare  his  equality  of 
nature  with  the  Father,  and  his  Sonshipy  at  the  same  time.  'No 
inferior  nature  could  be  capable  of  having  all  thinps  ;  nor  oould 
a  Son  have  them  but  as  eommunieated.  So  that,  in  the  whole, 
it  is  directly  opposite  to  such  as  either  disown  an  equality  of 
nature,  or  a  real  distinction;  wherefore  Hilary  concludes  tri- 
umphantly, both  against  Arians  and  Sabellians,  in  words  very 
remarkable,  which  I  shall  throw  into  the  '  margin. 

But  you  add,  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  you  had  said  upon 
this  article :  "  If  therefore  to  be  freely  sent,  and  to  act  in  the 
**  name  and  by  the  authority  of  another,  be,  to  assume  an 
"  equality  of  honour  and  regard  with  that  other,  by  whom  he 
^<  was  sent ;  we  must  for  ever  despair  to  understand  the  meaning 
'<  of  words,  or  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  delegated  and 
"  a  supreme  underived  power/*  (p.  97.)  To  which  I  make 
answer :  if  declaring  himself  to  be  the  proper  Son  of  that  other, 
which  both  the  Jews  and  the  Apostle  understood  to  be  the  same 
with  making  himaeW  equal  with  him  :  if  his  claiming  to  himself 
the  same  right,  power,  and  authority  which  the  other  hath ; 
and  asserting  that  he  is  able  to  do  whatever  the  other  doth ; 
and  that  the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  left  to  him,  for  this  very 
end  and  purpose,  that  all  men  may  honour  the  one  even  as  they 
honour  the  other :  if  this  be  not  assuming  an  equality  of  honour 
and  regard  with  that  other ;  we  must  for  ever  despair  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words,  or  to  be  able  to  distinguish  betwe^i 
what  is  proper  to  a  creature^  and  what  to  the  Creator  only. 

As  to  what  you  hint  concerning  a  delegated  power,  it  is  not  to 
your  purpose ;  unless  you  could  prove  that  one  person  cannot  be 
delegated  to  another,  without  being  unequal,  in  nature,  to  him : 
which  would  prove  that  one  man  cannot  be  delegate  to  another 
man^ ;  besides  other  absurdities.  Acting  by  a  delegated  power 
does  by  no  means  infer  any  inferiority  of  ncUure,  but  rather  the 
quite  contrary ;  especially,  if  the  charge  be  such,  as  no  inferior 
nature  could  be  able  to  sustain ;  or  if  the  honour  attending  it. 


■  Omnia  habere  sola  natura  possit  in  bonore,  eademque  facit  non  alia, 

indifferens;    ne<|ue  nativitas  aliquid  Non    est    Pater,    quia    miasus    eat, 

habere  possit,  nisi  datum  sit,  p.  928.  p.  929. 

^  Condusa  sunt  omnia  aaversum         He  has  more  to  the  same  purpose, 

lueretici  furoris  ingenia.     ^1115  est,  p.  1015, 125 1. 

quia  ab  se  nihil  potest.  Deus  est,  auia        ^  See  my  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby, 

ousecunaue  Pater  facit,  et  ipse  eaaem  voL  ii.  p.  242  of  this  edition, 
ndt.     Unum  sunt,  quia  exiequatur 
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or  consequent  upon  it,  be  too  great  for  an  inferior  nature  to 
receive ;  as  the  case  is  here.  However,  the  divine  administration, 
and  wonderful  oUovoida  of  the  Three  Persons,  with  their  order 
of  acting,  is  what  we  must  not  presume  perfectly  to  understand ; 
nor  can  any  certain  argument  be  drawn  against  the  thing,  from 
our  imperfect  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  it. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  is  a  supremacy  of  order  lodged  in 
one  more  than  in  the  other ;  let  that  be  rightly  understood,  and 
I  shall  not  gainsay  it.  The  Father,  as  Father^  is  supreme ;  and 
the  Son,  as  /Son,  subordinate.  We  pretend  not  to  make  the  Son 
the  firsts  but  the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  Whatever 
inequality  of  honour  such  a  supremacy  of  one,  and  subordinaiion 
of  the  other  necessarily  imply^  while  the  nature  or  essence  is  sup- 
posed equals  it  may  be  admitted :  but  I  am  not  apprised  that 
they  infer  any ;  because,  though  there  are  two  Persons,  there 
is  but  one  ^undivided  nature;  which  makes  the  case  widely 
different  from  that  of  one  man  (a  distinct  and  separate  being) 
acting  under  another. 

What  follows,  of  your  answer  to  the  present  Query,  is  only 
ringing  changes  upon  the  old  objection,  drawn  from  your 
imaginary  sense  of  individual  substance.  And  here  you  let  your 
thoughts  rove,  and  abound  much  in  flight  and  fancy ;  conceiving 
of  the  Trinity f  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  and  reasoning  from 
corporeal  and  sensible  images.  A  blind  man  would  thus  take 
his  notion  of  colours,  perhaps,  from  his  hearing  or  feeling; 
and  make  many  fanciful  demonstrations  against  the  doctrine  of 
vision ;  which  would  all  vanish,  upon  the  opening  of  his  eyes. 

>  Unius  autem  subetantiie,  et  unias  coiUr.  Etmom,  1.  i.  p.  14. 

status,  et  unitu  potestatis,  quia  udus  Totum  Pater,  totum  possidet  Filius: 

Deus.  TerhULeoHtr.Prax,c.2.  Unius  unius  est  quod  amborum  est,  quod 

divimtatis  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  unus  possidet  singulorum  est;  Domino 

Sanctus.   Id,  de  Pud.  c,  21,  ipsodicente;  Omnia  mutcungue  habet 

*Evc  ry  6c^  Ka\  rf  irap*  avrov  X&yta  Pater,  mea  sunt;  quia  rater  in  Fllio,  et 

vl^,  poovfjJp^  dfi€pi<mf,  irama  \moT€-  Filius  manet  in  Patre.  Cui,  affectu  non 

rarrac.   Athenag,  Leg.  c.  zv.  p.  64.  conditioner  charitate  non  necessitate, 

Unam  et  eandem  omnipotentiam  decore  subjicitur,  per  quern  Pater  sem- 

Patris  ac  Filii  esse  cognoscas ;  sicut  per  honoratur.    Denique  inquit :  Eoo 

unus  atque  idem  est  cum  Patre  Deus  et  Pater  unum  sumus,     Unde  non  oi- 

et  Dominus.  Orig,  ntp\  *Apx*  1*  i*  c.  2.  minutiva,  sed  religiosa,  ut  dixi,  subjec- 

Ov  y^  SKXtiv  d6(av  narrfp,  xai  AXkriv  tione  est  Filius  ratri  subjectus :  cum 

vl6s  c^ci*  oKkh  fxiav  Koi  rny  avrriv,  originalis  perpetuique  reffni  una  pos- 

CyriU.  Catech.  vi.  p.  77.  ed.  Ox.  sessio,  cosetemitatis  oronipotentiseque 

'O  cV  iavT^  rov  wartpa  ffyav,  9ra<rav  una   substantia,  una   sequalitas,  una 

ntpUx*^  rriv  irarpiKriv  i^vatop  Koi  dv-  virtus   majestatis  augustse,  unito   in 

vaiMf,  6  dc  okov  Ix^^  (irarcpa)  jcac  r^y  lumine  una  dignitas  retinetur.    Zen, 

t(ovaiav  avrov  ndyro^s  c;^€t.  Greg.  Ngu.  Veronens.  cit.  a  Bull,  D.  F,  p.  266. 
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Were  we  as  able  to  judge  of  what  may,  or  may  not  be,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  modus  of  the  divine  existence,  as  we  are  to  jadge  of 
common  matters,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  our  capacity,  there 
might  then  be  some  force  in  the  objections  made  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  natural  reason :  but  since  many 
things,  especially  those  relating  to  the  incomprehensible  nature 
of  God,  may  be  true,  though  we  cannot  conceive  how ;  and  it 
may  be  only  our  ignorance,  which  occasions  some  appearing 
inconsistencies ;  we  dare  not  reject  a  doctrine  so  well  supported 
by  Scripture  and  antiquity,  upon  so  precarious  a  foundation  as 
this  ;  that  human  understanding  is  the  measure  of  all  truth  :  which 
is  what  all  objections  of  that  kind,  at  length,  resolve  into. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  next  proceed  to  examine  your 
pretences,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  neglect  any  thing  you  have, 
that  but  looks  like  reasoning.  The  Query  had  intimated,  that 
the  Son  derives  his  essence  and  power  in  a  manner  in^^ble. 
Against  which  you  object  thus :  '^  But  is  it  not  sdf-evident, 
"  that,  let  the  manner  of  the  Son's  generation  or  derivation  be 
**  ever  so  ineffable^  if  any  thing  was  generated,  or  derived,  it  must 
'^  be  a  distinct  individual  substance !"  No;  but  we  think  it  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  must  be  a  distinct  individual  Person.  All 
the  difficulty  here  lies  in  fixing  and  determining  the  sense  of  the 
words  individual  substance.  Would  you  but  please  to  define  the 
terms,  we  should  soon  see  what  we  have  to  do.  But  you  go  on: 
''  It  could  not  be  part  of  the  Father's  substance ;  that  is  absurd: 
*'  and  to  say,  it  was  the  whole,  is  so  flagrant  a  contradiction, 
**  that  I  question  whether  there  can  be  a  greater  in  the  nature 
**  and  reason  of  things.  Can  the  same  individual  substance  be 
"  derived  and  underived  ?  Or,  can  there  be  a  communication^ 
"  and  nothing  communicated  ?  For,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  whcle 
*'  essence,  or  substance^  is  communicated  to  the  Son,  and  yet  re- 
*'  mains  whole  and  uncommunicated,  in  the  Father ;  which  is 
"  evidently  to  Je,  and  Tiot  to  be^  at  the  same  time.'^  This  is  your 
reasoning,  founded  only  on  your  mistake  and  misapprehension  : 
by  Father's  substance,  as  it  seems,  you  understand  the  Father's 
Hypostasis^  or  Person  ;  and  are  proving,  very  elaborately,  that 
the  Father  never  communicated  his  own  Hypostasis^  or  Person^ 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  You  should  first  have  shewn  us  what 
body  of  men,  or  what  y  single  man,  ever  taught  that  doctrine, 

y  As  to  your  gird  upon  Tertullian,  in  your  notes,  I  refer  you  to  Bull, 
D.F.  p.  9g.  for  an  answer. 
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which  you  take  so  much  pains  to  confute.  Let  me  now  propose 
a  difficulty,  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  to  you;  only  to  convince  you  that  objections  of  thi« 
nature  are  not  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  affect 
other  points  likewise,  whose  truth  or  certainty  you  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  of.  What  I  mean  to  instance  in,  is  God'^s 
omnipresence:  that  Grod,  the  same  individual  Gh>d,  is  every 
where,  you  will  readily  allow ;  and  also  that  the  etibstanee  of  God 
is  God.  Now,  will  you  please  to  tell  me,  whether  that  dimns 
substance,  which  fills  heaven,  be  the  same  individual  substance 
with  that  which  filleth  all  things  ?  If  it  be  not  the  same  individual 
substance,  (as  by  your  reasoning  it  cannot,)  it  remains  only  that 
it  be  speciJicaUy  the  same ;  and  then  the  consequence  is,  that  you 
make  not  one  substance  in  number ,  but  many ;  the  very  thing 
which  you  charge  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with.  But  further, 
the  divine  substance  is  in  heaven;  that  is  without  question: 
now,  I  ask,  whether  the  substance  which  fills  heaven,  he  part  only 
of  that  substance,  or  the  whole  ?  If  it  be  part  only,  then  Gbd  ib 
not  in  heaven,  but  a  part  of  Gt>d  only ;  and  the  attributes  be- 
longing to  the  whole  substance  cannot  all  be  contracted  into  any 
one  pari^  without  defrauding  the  other  parts ;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  orAy  pari  of  infinite  power, />ai^  of  infinite  wisdom, 
part  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  so  for  any  other  attribute.  For 
if  you  say,  that  the  tohde  infinite  wisdom,  power,  &c.  residing  in 
the  iohole,  is  common  to  every  part^  "  it  is"  (to  use  your  own 
words)  ^'so  flagrant  a  contradiction,  that  I  question  whether 
^^  there  can  be  a  greater  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things.^ 
Can  the  same  individual  power,  wisdom,  &c.  be  communicated 
and  not  communicated !  Or,  can  there  be  a  communication,  and 
nothing  communicated  f  For  it  is  supposed,  that  the  whole  wisdom^ 
power,  &e,  is  communicated  to  one  particular  part ;  and  yet 
remains  whole  and  uncommunicated  in  the  other  parts ;  "  which 
*•  is  evidently  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time.*"  If  you  tell 
me,  that  part  and  whole  are  not  properly  applied  to  wisdom^ 
power,  &c.,  I  shall  tell  you  again,  that  they  are  (for  any  thing 
you  or  I  know)  as  properly  applied  to  the  attributes  as  they  are 
to  the  subject ;  and  belong  to  both,  or  neither.  And  since  you 
are  pleased  to  talk  of  parts  and  whole  of  Gknl's  substance,  of 
which  you  know  little,  give  me  leave  to  talk  in  the  same  way, 
where  I  know  as  little.     The  learned  Doctor  represents  it  as 
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a  great  sdecbrn,  to  speak  of  an  'etl^  or  a  mile  of  cansdamgnem. 
He  may  be  right  in  his  observation :  but  the  natural  oonaequeoee 
deducible  from  it  is^  that  thought  is  not  compatible  with  an 
extended  subject.  For  there  is  nothing  more  nnintelligible,  ar^ 
seemingly  at  least,  more  repugnant,  than  nnextended  attributes 
in  a  subject  extended:  and  many  may  think  that  an  eU,  or  a  mile 
of  God  (which  is  the  Doctor's  notion)  is  as  srreat  a  mdeciam  as 
the  other.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  us  to 
be  silent,  where  we  have  really  nothing  to  say :  but  as  you  have 
begun,  I  must  go  on  with  the  argument^  about  the  omnipresence^ 
a  little  further.  Well,  if  it  cannot  be  part  only  of  the  divine 
substance,  which  is  in  heaven,  since  God  is  there,  and  since  all 
the  perfections  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  there  their  full 
exercise ;  let  us  say  that  the  tohole  divine  substance  is  there.  But 
then  how  can  he  be  omnipresent !  Can  the  same  indiffidual  sub- 
stance be  confined  and  tmeonfined  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  diffusion  of  it 
every  where,  and  yet  nothing  disused  ?  For  it  is  supposed  that 
the  whole  essence  or  substance  is  diffused  all  over  the  universe, 
and  yet  remains  whole  and  undiffused  in  heaven.  Which,  Again, 
is  '^  evidently  to  be,  and  not  to  he^  at  the  same  time." 

I  should  hardly  forgive  myself,  upon  any  other  occasion,  such 
trifling  in  serious  things.  If  you  take  to  this  kind  of  reasoning 
(which  is  really  not  reasoning^  but  running  riot  with  fxncg  and 
imagination)  about  matters  infinitely  surpassing  human  com- 
prehension, you  will  make  lamentable  work  of  it.  You  may  go 
on,  till  you  reason,  in  a  manner,  Gt>d  out  of  his  attributes,  and 
yourself  out  of  your  faith ;  and  not  know  at  last  where  to  stop. 
For,  indeed,  all  arguments,  of  this  kind,  are  as  strong  for 
atheism,  as  they  are  against  a  Trinity:  wherefore  it  concerns 
you  seriously  to  reflect,  what  you  are  doing.  This,  and  the  like 
considerations,  have  made  the  wisest  and  coolest  men  very 
cautious  how  they  listened  to  the  rovings  of  wanton  thought,  in 
matters  above  human  comprehension.  The  pretended  contra- 
dictions, now  revived  by  many,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  very  old  and  trite.  They  were  long  ago  object-ed 
to  the  Christians,  by  the  heathen  idolaters.  They  almost  turned 
the  heads  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius,  Manichseus,  Paul  of 
Samosata;   not  to   mention   Arius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and 

«  Clarke's  Lett.  p.  40. 
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other  ancient  heretics.  The  Catholics  were  sensible  of  them : 
but  having  well  considered  them,  they  found  them  of  much  too 
slight  moment,  to  bear  up  against  the  united  force  of  Scripture 
and  tradition.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  all  its  seeming 
contradictions,  has  stood  the  test,  not  only  of  what  human  wit 
could  do,  by  way  of  dispute )  but  of  all  that  rage  and  malice 
could  contrive,  through  a  persecution  almost  as  bitter  and 
virulent,  as  any  that  had  ever  been  under  heathen  emperors. 
This  is  to  me  an  additional  confirmation,  that  the  doctrine  we 
profess  is  no  such  gross  imposition  i^pon  the  common  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind,  as  is  pretended.  It  was  neither  force  nor 
interest  that  brought  it  in ;  nor  that  hath  since,  so  universally^ 
upheld  it:  and  men  are  not  generally  such  idiots,  as  to  love 
contradictions  and  repugnancies,  only  for  humour  or  wantonness, 
when  truth  and  consistency  are  much  better,  and  may  be  had 
at  as  easy  a  rate.  These  reflections  have  carried  me  rather  too 
far :  but  they  may  have  their  use  among  such  readers  as  know 
little  of  the  history  of  this  controversy ;  or  how  long  it  had 
been  buried ;  till  it  pleased  some  amongst  us  to  call  it  up  again, 
and  to  dress  it  out  with  much  art  and  finesse ;  to  take  the 
populace,  and  to  beguile  the  English  reader.  Many  things  have 
fallen  under  this  Query,  which  properly  belonged  not  to  it.  But 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pursue  you,  what  way  soever  you 
should  take.  You  was  more  at  liberty :  my  method  is  deter- 
mined by  yours. 

QUERY  XX. 

Whether  the  Doctor  need  have  cited  300  texte^  ^fjoide  of  the  pur^ 
pose,  to  prove  what  nobody  denies^  namely^  a  subordination,  in 
some  sensey  of  the  Son  to  the  Father;  could  he  have  found  hui 
one  plain  text  against  his  eternity  or  consubstantiality,  the 
points  in  question  f 

YOUR  answer  to  this  is  very  short,  not  to  say  negligent. 
You  say,  "  if  the  Doctor  s  300  texts  prove  a  real  subordination, 
"  and  not  in  name  only,  the  point  is  gained  against  the  Querist's 
*'  notion  of  individual  consubstantiality ;  unless  the  same  indi- 
"  vidual  intelligent  substance  can  be  subordinate  to  itself,  and 
''  consubstantial  with  itself.^^    Here  you   are  again  doubling 

•  Clarke's  Reply,  p.  7. 
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upon  the  word  individual.  The  Querist  never  had  such  a  notion 
as  that  of  personal  eomubdantiaUfy^  whieh  is  ridiculous  in  the 
sound,  and  contradiction  in  sense ;  and  yet  you  are  constantly 
putting  this  upon  the  Querist,  and  honouring  him  with  your  own 
presumptions.  Let  me  again  shew  you,  how  unfair  and  dis- 
ingenuous  this  method  is.  Do  not  you  say  that  the  same  indt- 
vidual  iuUtance  is  present  in  heaven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
filleth  all  things!  That  it  penxides  the  sun,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  penetrates  the  moon  also  ?  I  might  as  reasonably  argue 
that  you,  by  such  positions,  make  the  same  ifidividual  suistance 
greater  and  less  than  itsdf,  remote  and  distant  from  itself,  higher 
and  lower  than  itself^  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  itself,  con- 
taining and  contained,  bounded  and  unbounded,  &c.,  as  you  can 
pretend  to  draw  those  odd  surprising  consequences  upon  the 
Querist.  Would  not  you  tell  me,  in  answer,  that  I  misin- 
terpreted your  sense  of  individual^  and  took  advantage  of  an 
ambiguous  expression !  Let  the  same  answer  serve  for  us ;  and 
you  may  hereafter  spare  your  readers  the  diversion  of  all  that 
unmanly  trifling  with  an  equivocal  word.  But  enough  of  this 
matter.  I  might  have  expected  of  you,  in  your  reply  to  this 
Query,  one  text  or  two  to  disprove  the  Son's  eternity  and  consub- 
stantiality^  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Doctor's  treatise : 
but  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  favour  me  with  any,  I 
must  still  believe  that  the  Doctor's  300  texts,  though  very  wide 
of  the  purpose,  are  all  we  are  to  expect ;  being  designed,  instead 
of  real  proof,  to  carry  some  show  and  appearance  of  it,  that 
they  may  seem  to  make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight. 
All  that  the  learned  Doctor  proves  by  his  300  texts,  or  more,  is 
only  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father :  whether  as  a 
/Son,  or  as  a  creature,  appears  not.  However,  the  tacit  conclusion 
which  the  Doctor  draws  from  it,  and  insinuates  carefuUy  to  his 
reader,  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  God ;  but 
a  creature  only.  This  inference  we  deny  utterly  ;  alleging  that 
a  subordination  may  be,  and  may  be  understood,  between  two 
persons,  without  the  supposition  of  any  inferiority  of  nature ; 
but  all  the  answer  we  can  get  to  this  is,  that  ^nature  and  essence 
are  obscure  metaphysical  notions ;  (which  is  neither  true,  nor  to 
the  purpose,  nor  consistently  pleaded  by  one  who  builds  so  much 
upon  self-existencey  a  metapkysioal  term,  the  word  equivocal,  and 

»»  Reply,  p.  17,  19,21. 
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the  notion  sufficiently  obscure.)  And  thus,  as  soon  as  the  learned 
Doctor  comes  up  to  the  pinch  of  the  question,  not  being  willing 
to  own  the  force  of  what  is  urged,  he  very  wisely  dissembles  it, 
and  goes  off  in  a  mist  of  words. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  upon  this  occasion,  of  your  charging 
us  frequently,  in  an  invidious  manner,  with  the  use  wo  make  of 
metaphysical  terms.  I  know  no  reason  you  have  for  it,  except 
it  be  to  anticipate  the  charge,  as  being  conscious  to  yourselves 
how  notoriously  you  offend  in  this  kind.  Any  man,  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Arianism,  knows  that  its  main 
strength  lay  in  topical  and  metaphysical  subtilties.  The  faith  of 
the  Church  was  at  first,  and  might  be  still,  a  plain,  easy,  simple 
thing ;  did  not  its  adversaries  endeavour  to  perplex  and  puzzle 
it  with  philosophical  niceties,  and  minttte  inquiries  into  the  modus 
of  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  The  first  Christians  easily 
believed  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts  in  whose  name  they 
were  baptized,  and  whom  they  worshipped,  were  equally  divine ; 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  manner  of  it,  or  the 
reconciling  it  with  their  belief  in  one  God,  As  men  generally 
believe  that  God  foreknows  every  thing,  and  that  man  notwith- 
standing is  a  free  agents  (scarce  one  perhaps  in  a  thousand  con- 
cerning himself  how  to  reconcile  these  two  positions,  or  being 
at  all  apprehensive  of  any  difficulty  in  it;)  so,  probably,  the 
plain  honest  Christians  believed  every  Person  to  be  God,  and  all 
but  one  Gt)d  ;  and  troubled  not  their  heads  with  any  nice  specu- 
lations about  the  modus  of  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
artless  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  till  prying  and 
pretending  men  came  to  start  difficulties,  and  raise  scruples, 
and  make  disturbance ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
faith  of  the  Church  against  such  cavils  and  impertinencies  as 
began  to  threaten  it.  Philosophy  and  metaphysics  were  called  in 
to  its  assistance;  but  not  till  heretics  had  shewn  the  way,  and 
made  it  in  a  manner  necessary  for  the  Catholics  to  encounter 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  Some  new  terms  and  particular 
eaplicatiops  came  in  by  this  means ;  that  such  as  had  a  mind  to 
corrupt  or  destroy  the  faith^  might  be  defeated  in  their  purposes. 
It  was  needless  to  say  that  generation  was  without  division,  while 
nobody  suspected  or  thought  of  any  division  in  the  case ;  but 
after  heretics  had  invidiously  represented  the  Catholics  as  assert- 
ing a  division,  it  was  high  time  for  the  Catholics  to  resent  the 
injury,  and  to  deny  the  charge.     There  was  no  occasion  for  the 
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mentioning  of  three  Hypa^AoM^^  till  sudi  as  Praxea8»  Noetus, 
and  SabeiiiuA,  had  pretended  to  make  ome  Hjfpodan$  an  article 
of  faith ;  dramng  many  very  nofod  and  dangerous  consequences 
from  their  prime  position.  The  diwownov  itsdf  might  have  be«i 
spared^  at  least  out  of  the  ettedg^  had  not  a  fraudulent  abuse  of 
good  words  brought  matters  to  that  pass,  that  the  Catholic  faith 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  even  under  Catholic  language.  To 
return  to  our  point :  there  would  be  no  occasion  now  for  distin- 
guishing between  iubordinaiion  of  ordi^r  and  of  noftnv,  were  it  not 
manifest  how  much  the  CathcJic  faith  may  be  endangered  by  the 
endeavours  of  some,  to  slip  one  upon  us  for  the  other.  Such  as 
know  any  thing  of  /air  controversy,  may  justly  expect  of  you, 
Uiat  you  support  your  cause,  not  by  repeating  and  inculcating 
the  word  subordinate^  (as  if  there  was  a  charm  in  qrOableis,  or  men 
were  to  be  led  away  by  sounds,)  but  by  proving,  in  a  rational 
manner,  that  all  subordination  implies  such  an  inferiority  as  you 
contend  for.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  Doctor's  300  texts  (which 
are  very  good  texts,  and  have  undoubtedly  an  excellent  meaning) 
may  appear  also  to  be  pertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

QUERY  XXI. 

Whether  he  be  not  forced  to  supply  his  want  of  Scripture-proof 
by  very  strained  and  remote  inferences^  and  very  uncertain 
reasonings  from  the  nature  of  a  thing  confessedly  obscure  and 
above  comprehension  ;  and  yet  not  more  so  than  GocPs  eternity, 
ubiquity,  prescience,  or  other  attributes,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  for  certain  truths  ? 

TO  the  former  part  of  the  Query,  you  **  answer  directly  in  the 
"  negative."  To  which  I  rejoin,  that  I  still  maintain  the  affir^n^ 
ative,  and  can  readily  make  it  good.  The  Doctor's  insinuating 
from  the  300  texts  (which  style  the  Father  God  absolutely,  or 
the  one  God)  that  the  Son  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  God,  not 
one  God  with  the  Father,  is  a  strained  and  remote  inference  of 
his  own;  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  nor  countenanced  by 
Catholic  antiquity;  but  contradictory  to  both.  Besides  this, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  main  strength  of  the  Doctor's 
cause  lies,  first,  in  his  giving  either  a  ^Sabellian  or  Tritheistic 

^  See  instances,  Scripture  Doctr.  p.  99,  loa,  393,  426,  465.  first  edition. 
Reply.  P-  35,  38,  5^  53,  93.  "I. 
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turn  (admitting  <*no  medium)  to  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  then 
charging  it  with  con/tuian  o(  Persons,  polytheism,  nonsmsey  or  con* 
tradictum.  Take  away  that,  to  which  his  constant  resort  is, 
whenever  he  conies  to  the  pinch  of  the  question,  and  there  will 
be  little  left  considerable.  He  shews  his  reader  TVitheism^  and 
he  shews  him  SaheJUanism,  (keeping  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
is  neither,  out  of  sight,)  and  then  recommends  Arianism  (dis- 
guised) to  him,  as  the  best  of  the  three.  Now,  since  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  has  been  generally  thought  different  from  any 
of  the  three,  and  more  followed  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
it  ought  to  have  been  fairly  presented,  in  company  with  the 
other;  that  so  the  reader,  having  all  the  four  before  him,  might 
be  the  more  able  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  them.  You  will 
frequently  find  the  learned  Doctor  combating  the  Catholic  faith 
under  the  disguise  of  Sabellianism^  as  if  there  was  no  difference 
between  them  ;  or  if  it  be  at  all  distinguished  from  SoAellianism^ 
it  inmiediately  commences  Tritheism;  and  a  plurality  of  coordinate 
Persons  is  inevitable  with  the  learned  Doctor :  this  is  the  sum 
of  his  performance.  Scripture,  indeed,  is  brought  in,  and  Fathers 
too,  which  is  still  more  surprising :  but  the  whole,  in  a  manner, 
is  this  one  syllogism : 

If  the  Son  be  consubstaniial  with  Ood  the  Father,  he  must  be 
either  indimdually  or  specifically  so :  but  the  former  is  SaheUian- 
ism^  the  latter  Tritheism^  both  absurd :  therefore,  &c. 

The  learned  Doctor  very  well  knows,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
match  this  syllogism^  or  sophism^  with  others  of  the  like  kind, 
against  omnipresence^  eternity,  prescience,  and  even  self-existence : 
which,  in  reverence  to  the  subject,  and  for  prudential  reasons,  I 
forbear ;  sorry  to  find  the  cause  put  upon  such  a  way  of  reason- 
ing, as  tends  to  undermine  something  more  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.     But  I  proceed. 

To  give  the  better  colour  to  his  charge  of  Tritheism^  the 
Doctor  « every  where  takes  it  for  granted  (which  was  the  only 
way,  when  it  could  not  be  proved)  that  God  the  Son  cannot 
be  reaUy  distinct,  and  strictly  divine  too,  unless  he  be  coordinate^ 
m  all  respects,  with  the  Father ;  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  supposition  of  his  being  a  Son^  and  second  Person.      Two 

<*  Script.  Doctr.  p.  86,  132,  415,  •  Script.  Doctr.  p.  86,  415,  430, 
430.  435.  437»  441*  447»  455»  465.  437»  44i.  447»  455>  4^5,  first  edition, 
first  edition. 
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eoardinaU  Persons,  it  seems,  they  miui  be ;  or  else  one  of  them 
must  inevitably  be  a  creature:  this  is  plainly  his  meaning,  how- 
ever  studiously  he  avoids  the  word  ereaiwr^;  choosing  nether  to 
insinuate  covertly,  what  is  too  gross  to  a{^>ear  in  broad  terms. 
The  whole,  you  see,  terminates  in  a  jMkmopiicml  question :  And 
what  occasion  have  we  for  Scripture  or  Fathers,  (exoept  it  be  to 
amuse  our  readers,)  if  phUotophy  can  so  eaaOy  end  the  dispute ! 
For  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  Seriptore  nor  Fathers  can 
add  force  to,  if  concurring;  nor,  if  recUnming^  be  able  to  stand 
against  clear  and  evident  demonstration.  But  demontiratum  is 
the  thing  wanting :  as  to  presumptions  and  comjedures,  we  are  in 
no  pain  about  them.  I  shall  have  a  further  occasion  to  consider 
the  charge  of  Tritheism  hereafter;  and  therefore,  dismissing  it  for 
the  present,  shall  return  to  the  business  of  the  Query. 

To  the  latter  part  of  it  you  answer,  that  "  Good's  attributes 
''  are  so  far  from  being  above  comprehension,  that  they  are  all 
*'  strictly  demonstrable  by  reason."  You  was  sensible  this  was 
wide ;  and  therefore  very  justly  corrected  it,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following.  '^But  I  am  willing  to  suppose"  (how  could  you 
make  any  doubt  of  it!)  *'that  the  author  meant,  that  the 
*'  MANNER  of  their  existence  in  the  divine  nature  is  above  com- 
"  prehension ;  and  so  indeed  it  is."  Very  well :  and  yet  you 
believe  the  reality  of  those  attributes.  Why  Uien  so  unequal  and 
partial^  with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  the  case  being  ^cactly  the 
same  \  why  may  not  the  thing  be  true,  though  the  maitnbr,  or 
modus  of  it,  be  above  comprehension  ?  You  add,  "  Though  the 
''  manner  of  the  Son^s  derivation  is  above  comprehension,  yet 
**  his  real  subordination  is  strictly  demonstrable,^  p.  99. 

Tantamne  rem  tam  negligenter? 
Here  the  argument  was,  in  a  manner,  brought  to  a  head  ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  controversy  depended  on  this  article. 
Here  you  had  a  fair  opportunity  given  you  of  laying  on  your 
charge  of  contradiction,  if  you  had  any  you  could  depend  on ; 
and  of  clearing  God's  attributes  (particularly  the  three  men- 
tioned) from  being  liable  to  the  same  or  the  like  charge.  But, 
instead  of  this,  you  walk  calmly  off  with  one  sentence ;  in  which, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  either  weight  or 
pertinency.  If  you  mean,  by  real  subordination y  the  subordina- 
tion of  a  creature  to  God ;  or  of  one  Person  inferior  in  nature 
to  another  of  a  higher ,  superior^  or  more  perfect  nature ;  it  is  not 
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demanstrahh  /rom  Scripture;  nor  can  ft  any  way  be  proved :  if 
you  mean  any  thing  else,  it  is  not  pertinent. 

You  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  the  manner  of  the  Son's  deriva- 
tion, or  generation,  to  be  above  comprehension.  The  Eunomians, 
your  predecessors  in  this  controversy,  ^  thought  (and  they  thought 
right)  that,  in  order  to  support  their  cause,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  affirm  the  nature  of  Ood  to  be  comprehensible^  or  not  above 
human  comprehension ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  s  Philostorgius 
censures  Eusebius  for  closing  in  with  the  contrary  opinion. 
You  are  more  modest ;  they  more  consistent :  for  indeed  this 
controversy,  managed  upon  the  foot  of  mere  reason,  terminates 
at  length  in  that  single  question.  Whether  the  essence  of  Ood  be 
above  comprehension^  or  no.  The  Catholics  stood  up  for  the 
affirmative;  the  wiser,  but  bolder,  Arians  maintained  the  nega- 
tive :  and  this  is  what,  if  you  understand  your  own  principles, 
and  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  them  to  the  last  result,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  take  shelter  in,  or  to  give  up  your  cause, 
so  far  as  concerns  all  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing.  Some  of  our  English  Socinians  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  roundly,  upon  this  head,  as  any  of  the 
ancient  Arians  or  Eimomians;  declaring  the  divine  nature  to 
be  no  more  mysterious  than  that  of  his  creatures.  Such  asser- 
tions are  shocking ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  them,  if  some 
men  will  be  consistent,  and  ingenuous  enough  to  speak  out. 
They  would  not  advance  such  bold  paradoxes,  if  they  were  not 
forced  to  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  Query,  it  will  be  proper  to  acquaint  our 
readers  what  we  mean  by  believing  mysteries.  For  I  find  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  apt  to  give  great  offence,  and  to 
occasion  many  sad  and  tragical  complaints.  ^Dr.  Whitby  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  men  that  I  have  observed  giving 
into  that  popular  way  of  reasoning,  which  had  been  formerly 
left  (as  it  ought  to  be  still)  to  writers  of  a  lower  class.  He  is 
very  much  disturbed  that  any  thing  should  be  proposed  as  an 
article  of  faith^  which  is  not  to  be  understood :  and  observes, 
that  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  can  give  his  assent  to  what 
he  understands  not;  meaning   understands  not  at  all.     He  is 

^    Epiph.    Hieres.  Ixxvi.    p-   9v6.  Chrysostom.  Hom.  xxvii.  torn.  i.  p. 

Socrat.  b.H.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  176.  Theo-  307. 

doret.  Hseret.  Fab.  1.  iv.  c.  3.    Cyril.        t  Philostorff.  lib.  i.  p.  468.  ed.  Vales. 
Alex.  Thesaur.    p.  260,    ed.   Paris.        ^  Disquis.  Modest.  Pnef.  p.  19. 
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certainly  very  right,  I  do  not  say  pertinent,  in  the  remark :  and 
I  may  venture  to  add,  that  no  man,  whether  9oher  or  otherwife, 
can  do  it.  For,  undoubtedly,  where  there  is  no  idea^  there  can 
be  no  assent :  because  asienting  to  ncihing  is  the  very  same  widi 
not  assenting.  Thus  far  we  are  perfectly  agreed.  But  for  the 
clearing  up  of  this  matter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  ^Axsi 
relates  to  it.  to  the  following  particulars,  as  bo  many  distinet 
cases. 

1.  Let  the  first  case  be,  where  the  terms  of  a  propositioD, 
subject  and  predicate,  (or  either  of  them,)  are  not  at  all  under- 
stood  by  the  Person  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  instance;  the 
words.  Mens  mens  tekel  upharsin^  carried  no  idea  at  all  with  them, 
till  the  Prophet  had  interpreted  them ;  before  which  king  Bel- 
shazzar  could  give  no  assent  to  them.  The  same  is  the  case  of 
any  proposition  given  in  an  unknown  language,  or  in  such  words, 
of  a  known  lai^guage,  as  a  person  understands  not.  Only,  I 
would  have  it  observed,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  man  neither  ad- 
mits nor  rejects  the  preposition;  because  to  him  it  is  no  proposi- 
tion^ but  merely  sounds  or  syllables. 

2.  A  second  case  is,  when  the  proposition  is  given  in  a  lan- 
guage well  understood,  and  in  words  which  ordinarilj  convey 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  but  words  so  put  together,  in  that  instance, 
as  to  furnish  us  with  no  certain  determinate  meaning.  A  late 
anonymous  writer  has  hit  upon  a  very  proper  example  of  this 
very  case.  "  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head,  be- 
''  cause  of  the  angels."  The  words,  woman^  powers  heady  angels, 
are  all  plain  words,  and  carry  with  them  obvious  familiar  ideas. 
And  yet  a  man  may  have  no  idea  of  what  is  asserted  in  that  pro- 
position ;  and  therefore  can  give  no  assent  to  it,  more  than  this ; 
that  it  is  true  in  some  sense  or  other,  or  that  something  should 
be  believed,  if  he  understood  what :  which  is  not  assenting  to 
that  proposition,  but  to  another ;  namely,  that ''  whatever  Scrip- 
''  turo  asserts,  is  true."  The  aforesaid  author  observes,  very 
shrewdly,  that  having  no  certain  ideas  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
position,  it  is  to  him  a  mystery,  I  may  add,  that  the  pertinency 
of  his  observation  is  another  such  mystery;  and  the  justice  and 
equity  of  his  drawing  a  parallel  between  this  and  the  mysteries 
of  Chtnstianityy  properly  so  called,  must  be  a  mystery  to  as 
many  as  cannot  perceive  either  the  sense  or  the  ingenuity  of 
doing  it.     But, 

3.  Another  case  may  be,  when  the  terms  of  a  proposition  are 
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understood,  but  are  so  connected  or  divided,  as  to  make  a  pro- 
position manifestly  repugnant.  A  triangle  is  a  square,  A  globe  is 
not  rounds  or  the  like.  Such  propositions  we  reject ;  not  because 
we  do  not  understand  them,  but  because  we  do ;  and  understand 
them  to  be  false.  Sometimes  indeed  a  contradiction  lies  con- 
cealed under  the  words  it  is  couched  in,  till  it  be  resolved  into 
plainer.  For  instance:  this  proposition,  The  existence  of  a  first 
cause  is  demonstrable,  a  priori :  as  it  lies  under  these  terms,  it 
seems  reducible  to  case  the  second;  as  being  sound  without 
sense.  But  resolve  it  into  this;  There  is  a  cause  prior  to  the 
first ;  and  then  the  ^  repugnancy  appears.  So  again :  Necessity 
of  existence  is  antecedently  (in  order  of  nature)  the  cause  or  ground 
of  thai  existence.  These  are  only  so  many  syllables.  But  put  it 
thus :  A  property  is,  in  order  of  nature^  antecedent  to,  and  the 
ground  and  cause  of  the  subject  which  supports  it ;  and  the  contra- 
didiim  is  manifest.  Once  more :  Necessity  absolute  and  antecederU 
{in  order  of  nature)  to  the  existence  ofthefirvt  cause  muri  operate 
every  where  aUke.  This  proposition  seems  to  fall  under  case  the 
second.  But  let  it  be  resolved  into  plainer  words ;  and  then  it 
will  appear  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

4.  A  fourth  case  is,  when  the  terms  of  the  proposition  carry 
ideas  with  them,  seemingly,  but  not  plainly  repugnant.  For 
example  :  God  certainly  foreknows  events  depending  on  uncertain 
causes.  The  omnipresent  substance  is  not  extended.  Propositions 
of  this  kind  may  be,  and  are  assented  to ;  because  there  may  be 
a  greater  appearance  of  repugnancy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question ;  or,  because  there  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  suspend- 
ing assent. 

5.  A  fifth  case  is,  when  a  proposition  is  formed  in  general 
terms,  and  reaches  not  to  minute  particulars.  **  The  pure  in 
''  heart  shall  see  Ood."  The  phrase  of  seeing  Ood  conveys  some 
idea,  but  general  only ;  not  particular,  precise,  or  determinate. 
"  At  God's  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  God's  riglU 
hand,  and  pleasures,  we  have  only  general  confuse  ideas  of :  yet 
ideas  we  have ;  and  we  assent  as  far  as  our  ideas  reach.  Having 
no  more  than  a  general  confuse  perception,  our  faith  in  such 
points  can  rise  no  higher,  or  reach  no  further ;  nor  can  more  be 
expected  of  us. 

^  *AXX*  ovdc  iniarfififi  Xofiffdytrai  rjj     inpw  ovdcy  wpcvwdpxii,    Clem,  Alex, 
mrodccrrum.  avnf  ycip  rie  np<ntp»»,  koi     Strom,  p.  696. 
ypwpifimrtpwv  (rmoraroi,  rov  dc  oyer- 
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6.  A  sixth  case  is,  when  the  terras  of  a  proposition  convey 
idea^,  but  ideas  of  pure  intellect;  such  as  imoffination  can  lay  no 
hold  of.  Philosophers  have  illustrated  this  by  the  iDstaoce  of  a 
chiliagon  and  a  triangle.  We  tmderstand  what  is  meant  by  a 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  as  clearly  as  we  do  what  is  meant 
by. one*  of  three  only:  but  we  imagine  one  more  distinctly  than 
the  other.  This  instance  belongs  more  properly  to  distinct  and 
con/me  imagination,  than  to  the  purpose  it  is  brought  for. 
Ideas  of  numbers,  in  the  abstract,  are  properly  ideas  of  pure 
intellect:  and  so  are,  or  should  be,  our  ideas  of  our  own 
souls^  of  angels,  of  God:  we  may  understand  several  things  of 
them;  but  imagination  has  very  littie  to  do  in  such  matters. 
However,  our  not  being  able  to  imagine,  provided  we  do  but 
understand,  is  no  hinderance  to  our  assent,  in  propositions  of 
this  kind. 

7.  The  last  and  easiest  case  is,  when  the  terms  convey  full 
and  strong  ideas  to  the  understanding  and  imagination  ako.  For 
instance  :  the  man  Christ  Jestts  ate,  drank,  slept^  was  cruei^fied, 
diedy  an.d  was  buried^  &c.  Here,  all  is  easy,  clear,  and  plain, 
even  to  those  who  love  not  to  think  upon  the  stretch,  or  to  be 
under  any  pain  in  assenting. 

Now  for  the  application  of  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the 
point  in  hand.  Those  articles  of  faith,  which  the  Church  has 
called  mysteries,  belong  not  to  case  the  /irst  or  second,  wherein  no 
assent  can  be  given  :  or  if  they  do,  they  are  no  articles  of  faith, 
but  so  many  sounds  or  syllables.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  they  come 
not  under  case  the  third:  for  plain  contradictions  are  certainly 
no  mysteries,  any  more  than  plain  truths ;  as  is  justly  observed 
by  the  learned  ^  Dr.  Clarke.  For  the  same  reason,  they  fell  not 
under  case  the  seventh,  where  every  thing  is  supposed  distinct, 
clear,  and  particular  as  can  be  desired.  Whatever  is  plainly 
reducible  to  any  of  the  four  cases  now  mentioned,  is  either  no 
matter  0/ faith  at  all,  or  no  mystery.  There  remain  three  pases; 
where  the  ideas  are  either  seemingly  repugnaiU,  or  such  as  readi 
not  to  particulars^  or  such  as  imagination  has  no  concern  with. 
Assent  may  be  given  in  all  these  cases,  as  hath  been  already 
observed;  and  so,  possibly,  here  we  may  find  articles  of  faith  i 
and,  if  some  gentlemen  will  give  us  leave,  after  we  have  thus 
explained  what  we  mean  by  the  term,  we  will  call  such  articles 
mysteries.     For  example : 

k  Reply,  p.  38. 
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The  belief  of  three  Persons^  every  one  singly  God^  and  aU 
together  one  God,  seems  to  fall  under  case  the  fourth :  the 
ideas  are  seemingly^  not  really^  repugnant.  We  know  what 
we  mean,  in  saying  every  one,  as  clearly  as  if  we  said  any 
one^  is  God;  a  Person  having  such  and  such  essentiai  perfections. 
We  see  not  perfectly  how  this  is  reconciled  with  the  belief 
of  one  God,  as  we  see  not  how  prescience  is  reconciled  with 
future  contingents.  Yet  we  believe  both,  not  doubting  but  that 
there  is  a  connection  of  the  ideas,  though  our  faculties  reach  not 
up  to  it. 

Omnipresence,  I  think,  is  another  mystery,  and  falls  chiefly 
under  case  the  ffth.  We  have  a  general  confuse  idea  of  it, 
and  mean  something  by  it.  The  particular  manner  how  it  is,  we 
have  no  notion  of;  and  therefore  are  not  obliged  to  believe  any 
particular  modus.  Fix  upon  this  or  that,  there  are  appearing 
repugnancies  and  inconsistencies ;  and  so  far,  this  is  reducible 
to  caw  i\\e  fourth,  as  well  ^a  fifth. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood  is  another  mystery, 
and  comes  under  case  the  fourth  and  fifth.  There  are  some 
seeming,  not  real  repugnancies ;  and  the  ideas  we  have  of  it  are 
general  and  confuse,  not  particular  nor  special.  Such  as  our 
ideas  are,  such  must  our  faith  be ;  and  we  cannot  believe  further 
than  we  conceive,  for  believing  is  conceiving ;  confuseiy,  if  ideas 
are  confuseiy ;  generally,  if  general ;  distinctly  and  adequately ^ 
if  distinct  and  adequate. 

The  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  another  mystery.  Ideas 
we  have  of  it,  and  know  what  we  mean  by  it.  But  being 
spiritual,  imagination  can  lay  no  hold  of  them ;  being  general 
and  confuse,  we  cannot  reach  to  particulars ;  and  being  seemingly 
repugnant,  we  cannot  make  out  the  entire  connection.  Equality 
of  nature  (which  is  part  of  the  notion)  is  a  general  idea,  and  well 
understood ;  reference  to  a  head  or  fountain  is  general  too,  but 
more  confuse,  and  besides,  figurative;  eternal  reference  very 
confuse,  as  the  idea  of  eternity  necessarily  must  be ;  inseparability 
is  general,  obscure,  negative ;  and  we  know  but  very  imperfectly 
what  the  union  of  spiritual  things  means.  Nevertheless  we 
understand  enough  (though  we  can  imagine  little)  to  make  it 
properly  an  article  of  belief;  and  no  man  can  reasonably 
pretend  to  reject  it,  as  having  no  meaning,  or  carrying  no  idea 
at  all  with  it.  We  assent  as  far  as  our  ideas  reach,  for  we  can 
do  no  more :  we  believe  in  part,  what  is  revealed  in  part ;  our 
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faith  keeping  pace  with  our  ideas^  and  ending  where  they 
end. 

The  simplicity  of  God  is  another  mystery,  of  which  we  have 
Bome,  but  a  very  imperfect,  general,  and  obscure  idea.  It  may 
fall  under  ease  ihe  fifth  and  sixth.  Scripture  says  little  of  it :  we 
have  took  it  chiefly  from  metaphysics,  which  are  short  and 
defective.  When  we  come  to  inquire,  whether  all  extension^  or 
aU  plwrality,  diversity,  composition  of  substance  and  aecidentj  and 
the  like^  be  consistent  with  it,  then  it  is  that  we  discover  how 
confuse  and  inadequate  our  ideas  are.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
while  all  parties  admit  the  divine  simplicity^  in  the  general,  yet 
when  they  come  to  be  pressed  with  it  in  dispute,  they  often  give 
different  accounts  of  it ;  and  easily  so  explain  and  state  Uie 
notion,  as  to  make  it  suit  with  their  particular  schemes.  To 
this  head  belongs  that  perplexing  question,  (beset  with  difficul- 
ties on  all  sides,)  whether  the  divine  substance  be  extended  or  no. 
And  if  extension  be  admitted,  ingenious  thoughtful  men  will 
divide  again,  upon  another  question,  whether  infinite  or  uo; 
some  thinking  it  very  absurd  for  any  attribute  of  Ood  not  to  be 
infinite ;  others  thinking  it  no  less  absurd  to  admit  any  if^inite 
extension,  number,  or  the  like,  at  all.  They  that  suppose  the 
divine  substance  extended,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  conceive 
it  as  a  point  only ;  and  lest  they  should  admit  that  any  thing 
can  act  where  it  is  not,  are,  when  pressed  with  difficulties  about 
aliquot  parts,  forced  to  admit  that  any  part  of  that  substance, 
how  great  soever,  or  of  whatever  dimensions,  must  be  conceived 
only  as  a  pointy  in  proportion  to  the  whole:  from  whence 
it  follows,  that,  unless  the  toorld  be  infinite,  all  that  acts  (of  that 
infinite  substance)  in  the  worlds  is  but  a  point ;  and  so  the  whole 
substance,  except  that  point,  either  acts  not  at  all  in  the  toorld, 
or  acts  where  it  is  not.     But  to  proceed. 

Self-existence  is  another  mystery,  of  which  we  know  litUe :  and 
the  learned  are  hardly  agreed  whether  it  be  a  negative  or 
positive  idea.  Yet  every  body  believes  it  in  the  gross,  con- 
fixedly  and  undeterminately.  It  is  manifest,  on  one  hand,  that 
the  first  cause  has  no  cause;  neither  itself,  (much  less  any 
property  of  itself,)  nor  any  thing  else :  and  yet  it  may  seem  very 
wonderful  how  any  thing  should  exist  without  a  reason  a  priori; 
that  is,  without  a  cause  for  it '. 

Olf yao d€)^tTai\oyi<Tfi6s tliiivai nciis  fi^t  Trap*  mpov  rtt  curiu  cyov(ray. 
oUv  Tc  ovirUuf  tiyat,  firftt  nap  tavnjs,     Chrys,  Horn,  xrv.  torn.  i.  p.  290. 
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To  name  do  more :  eternity  itself  is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all.  An  eternity  past,  is  a  thought  which  puzzles  all  our 
philosophy ;  and  is  too  hard  for  the  sharpest  wits  to  reconcile. 
The  nunc  stans  of  the  schools  (though  older  than  the  schools)  has 
been  exploded;  and  yet  succession  carries  with  it  insuperable 
difficulties.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  any  thing  near  so  perplexing  as  eternity  is  :  and  yet  the 
gentlemen  who  are  for  discarding  mysteries  are  forced  to  believe 
it.  I  know  no  remedy  for  these  things  but  an  humble  mind ;  a 
just  sense  of  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  in  all.     Now  to  return  to  the  learned  Dr.  Whitby. 

After  a  view  of  the  premises,  it  might  be  proper  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  dislikes  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity^  as 
perceiving  contradictions  in  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  however  con- 
cerned I  am  for  that  doctrine,  (believing  it  to  be  true,)  I  will 
venture  to  say,  it  would  be  an  acceptable  piece  of  service,  if  he 
could  any  way  help  others  to  perceive  them  too.  Truth,  certain 
truth,  will  be  always  welcome,  in  any  cause,  and  from  any  hand, 
to  all  sober  and  considerate  men.  But  if  this  should  be  done, 
he  should  not  then  complain  that  he  understands  not  the  doctrine, 
but  that  he  understands  (i.  e.  distinctly  perceives)  it  to  he/alse. 

If  he  means  that  he  has  no  idea  at  all  of  the  mystery,  not  so 
much  as  a  general,  con/use^  or  inadequate  apprehension  of  it ; 
that  must  be  a  mistake ;  as  may  appear  from  what  hath  been 
before  observed.  Besides  that  having  once,  or  oftener,  wrote 
for  it,  (though  he  has  since  laboured  very  much  to  perplex, 
puzzle,  and  disparage  it,)  every  candid  man  must  believe  that  he 
understood  in  some  measure,  formerly,  what  he  engaged  in  the 
proof  of. 

If  the  case  be,  that  he  does  not  throughly,  fully,  and  ade- 
quately comprehend  it,  and  therefore  demurs  to  it ;  then  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  result  of  all  is  this  only,  that  he 
will  not  admit  so  far  as  he  may  understand,  unless  he  may  have 
the  privilege  to  understand  something  more :  which,  whether  it 
be  not  too  familiar  from  a  creature  towards  his  Creator,  and 
articling  more  strictly  with  Almighty  Gk>d  than  becomes  us,  let 
any  wise  man  judge. 

If,  lastly,  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  a  human,  not  a  divine 
doctrine,  which  he  is  pleased  to  quarrel  with ;  let  him  censure 
it  as  human,  and  uiiscriptaral  only  ;  aud  not  as  uninteUigible,  and 
impossible  to  be  assented  to :  and  then  we  may  bring  the  cause  to 
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*  short  issue,  by  inquiriDg  whether  the  doetrine  be  jcr^plnrc/,  or 
no.  Let  tbin^  be  caUed  by  their  right  names,  and  set  in  their 
true  and  proper  light ;  that  truth  may  not  be  smothered,  nor 
any  doctrine,  (especially  so  ancient  and  so  importaot  a  doctrine,) 
condemned,  before  we  know  why.  So  much  we  owe  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  receives  tbis  fSuth ;  to  tbe  blessed  sainte 
and  martyrs,  many  centuries  upwards,  who  lived  and  died  in  it ; 
to  truth,  to  God,  and  to  ourselves,  as  to  see  that  it  be  fairly  and 
impartially  examined ;  that  ^^  proving  all  things,'^  as  we  ought 
to  do,  in  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart,  we  may,  at  length, 
be  both  wise  enough  to  know,  and  suitably  disposed  to  '*  hold 
"  fast  that  which  is  good." 

It  is  excellently  remarked  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Emlyn,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  °^  Narrative,  "  that  the  holy  Scriptures  require 
'*  no  accurate,  philosophical  notions  of  Qod*B  eternity yomnipresence, 
"  and  immensity^  &c.  They  are  content  to  give  us  popular,  easy 
''  accounts  of  these  matters— they  trouble  not  men  with  the 
**  niceties  of  eternal  succeasiomy  or  an  eternal  to  vvp,  without 
"  succession ;  nor  with  infinite  spaces,  or  of  God's  being  present 
"  in  part,  or  in  whole ;  and  the  like  metaphysical  difficulties. — 
*'  Our  religion  imposes  no  such  difficulties  on  us,  of  believing 
**  with  the  understanding  what  we  cannot  so  much  as  perceive 
"  by  it ;  it  only  requires  us  to  believe  what  it  reveals  to  us,  i.  e. 
*'  to  our  understanding  and  apprehension.*' 

All  this  is  very  rightly  and  judiciously  observed.  God's  etemitf 
and  omnipresence  we  have  only  general  and  confuse  ideas  of; 
Scripture  has  not  revealed  to  us  the  particular  modus,  or  minute 
circumstances  of  either ;  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  any 
otherwise  than  as  we  apprehend,  (i.  e.  confusely  and  inadequately;) 
nor  indeed   is   it   possible.     The  same  is  the  case  of   three 
Persons,  every  one  truly  God,  and  all  but  one  God ;  so  far  evident 
from  Scripture,  and  apprehended,  in  the  general,  as  fully  and 
clearly  (perhaps  more  so)  as  eternity,  omnipresence,  or  the  like. 
But  the  particular  fnodm,  how  the  three  are  one^  and  the  minute 
circumstances  of  their  union  and  distinction,  are  as  much  a  secret 
to  us,  OS  how  God  foresees  future  contingents,  or  is  present  in  all 
places  at  once.     Many  have  been  prying  and  inquisitive  into  this 
matter,  hoping  to  know  something  more  i>articularly  of  it,  till 
they  have  come  to  doubt  oven  of  the  thing  itself,  and  so  have 
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fallen  into  heresy:  and  Catholics  have  sometimes  exceeded  in 
this  way,  endeavouring  to  explain  beyond  their  ideas ;  which  is 
really  nothing  else  but  multiplying  words.  The  notion  is  soon 
stated,  and  lies  in  a  little  compass.  All  that  words  are  good  for, 
after,  is  only  to  fix  and  preserve  that  notion^  which  is  not  im- 
provable (without  a  new  revelation)  by  any  neytidea;  but  may 
be  obscured  and  stifled  in  a  multitude  of  words.  The  most  useful 
words  for  fixing  the  notion  of  distinction^  are  person^  hypostasis, 
subsistence,  and  the  like :  for  the  divinity  of  each  Person,  Sfioov' 
aios  iyivrfTos,  eternal^  tmcreated,  immutable,  &c.  For  their  union, 
iT€pi,\(ipr\(ni,  interior  generation^  procession,  or  the  like.  The  design 
of  these  terms  is  not  to  enlarge  our  views,  or  to  add  any  thing 
to  our  stock  of  ideas;  but  to  secure  the  plain  ftmdamental 
truth,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  all  strictly  divine 
and  uncreated ;  and  yet  are  not  three  Goals,  but  one  God.  He 
that  believes  this  simply,  and  in  the  general,  as  laid  down  in 
Scripture,  believed  enough ;  and  need  never  trouble  his  head 
with  nice  questions^  whether  the  union  of  three  Persons  should 
be  called  individual  or  specijic ;  whether  Person  and  Being  are 
reciprocal  terms,  whether  every  person  may  be  properly  said  to 
be  sdf -existent ;  how  three  persons  can  be  all  in  the  same  place  / 
whether  aU  perfection  might  not  as  well  have  been  confined  to 
one  Person  only ;  or  whether  one  might  not  have  been  as  good 
as  three,  and  the  like.  These  are  dijfficiles  nugae,  mostly  verbal, 
or  vain  inquiries ;  and  do  not  concern  common  Christians,  any 
further  than  to  be  upon  their  guard,  that  they  be  not  imposed 
on  by  these  subtikies,  invented  to  puzzle  and  perplex  a  plain 
Scripture  truth,  which  is  easily  perceived  and  understood  in  the 
general,  that  is,  as  far  as  required  to  be  believed.  Minute  parti- 
culars about  the  modus,  may  be  left  to  "  the  disputers  of  this 
''  world,*^  as  a  trial  of  their  good  sense,  their  piety,  modesty, 
and  humility. 

We  do  not  take  it  well  to  be  reproached,  as  running  too  far 
into  metaphysical  subtilties,  by  men  whose  peculiar  talent  it  is, 
to  play  their  metaphysics  (that  is^  their  presumptions  about  the 
nature  of  a  thing  whereof  they  know  little)  against  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  the  best  guides  in  those  searches.  If  the  Catholics 
have  sometimes  gone  further  than  was  necessary,  in  particular 
explications,  it  should  be  remembered  for  whose  sake  they  did 
it ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  such  as  would 
not  be  contented  with  the  general  truth  laid  down  in  Scripture. 
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I  shall  shew,  by  an  instance  or  two,  how  that  matter  is.     The 
ir€pix<ip'7(ri9,  and  interior  peneratian,  are  two  speciaUtiet  taught 
by  the  Cathohcs,  and  heavily  complained  of  by  your  friend 
"Dr. Whitby,  as  wueriptural  definitions.     Now,  these  are  but 
appendages  to  our  prime  (and,  as  we  think,  scriptttriMl)  positions, 
and  we  are  no  further  concerned  for  them,  than  as  they  are 
conceived  to  hang  upon  the  other ;  so  that  your  quarrel  with 
us  for  these,  is  really  finding  ftiult  with  our  leading  and  funda- 
mental  doctrine  of  one  God  in  three  Persons.     But  to  shew  you 
how  unequal  you  are  in  censuring  us  for  unscriptural  terms, 
observe  the  course  and  method  of  dispute  which  draws  us  first 
into  them.     You  argue,  suppose,  that  the  Son  cannot  be  God^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  without  making  two  Gods :  we  answer,  that 
Father  and  Son^  by  a  most  intimate  and  ine&ble  union  of  su^ 
stance^  will^  power^  presence^  operation^  &c.  (which  we  call  itc/m* 
X(apT)<ns,)  may  be  one  God.     You  argue  again,  that  if  the  Son 
be  a  Son^  in  our  sense,  there  must  be  a  division  and  separate 
existence :  we  say,  No ;  alleging  that  he  may  be  a  Son  in  a  proper 
sense,  and  in  our  sense,  without  division,  and  without  a  separate 
existence ;  and  the  name  for  this  is  interior  generation.    After  we 
are  come  thus  far,  pursuing  your  wanderings  into  ihe  pkilosopiy 
of  the  thing ;  you  step  back  again,  and  tell  us,  that  Scripture 
says  nothing  of  this  Trtpixiprjoi^,  or  interior  generation.    Suppos- 
ing (not  granting)  your  pretence  true ;  did  you  set  out  upon  the 
foot  of  Scripture  ?   Does  Scripture  any  where  tell  you  that  two 
divine  Persons  cannot  be  one  God?  or  that  Father  and  Son 
must  have  a  separate  existence  f      You  argue  only  from  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself^  of  which  you  have  no  ade- 
quate idea;  and  we  answer  what  is  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  to  confute  mere  conjectures  in  matters  above  your 
reach.    Lay  you  aside  your  unscriptural  objections,  and  we  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  unscriptural  answers. 

I  shall  just  take  notice  of  an  artificial  turn  of  Mr.  Emlyn's, 
relating  to  this  subject ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  this  long,  but, 
I  hope,  useful  digression.  His  words  are  as  follow :  ° "  The 
"  pride  of  reason,  which  hindered  (the  Pagan  philosophers)  from 
''  believing  in  Christ,  did  not  lie  in  refusing  to  submit  their  faith 
'^  to  mysterious  speculations,  which  puzzled  their  reason :  but, 
"  on  the  contrary,  it  lay  in  a  proud  affectation  of  sweUing  words 

"  Disq.  Modest.  Praef.  p.  26. 

"  Exam,  of  Dr.  Bennet,  &c.  p.  5.  Introduct. 
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''  and  philosophic  mysteries,   and  not  humbling  their  under- 
'*  standings  to  receive  a  plain  Gospel,  and  familiar  doctrine." 

The  thought  is  ingenious,  and  might  pass  well,  if  history,  like 
metaphysical  arguments^  were  to  be  made  merely  by  strength  of 
wit.  He  forgets  that  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  was  one  of 
those  plain  familiar  things,  which  the  pride  of  their  reason  re- 
fused to  submit  to.  He  considers  not  that  the  Jews,  and  the 
earliest  heretics^  (much  of  the  same  temper  with  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophers,) were  offended  at  nothing  more  than  at  the  mystery  of 
Qod  incarnate  ;  which  we  learn  fron  Ignatius,  Justin,  Pirenseus, 
M  TertuUian,  and  ^other  ancient  writers ;  and  he  need  but  look 
into  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Origen,  to  find  that  the  Pagans^  in 
particular,  were  in  the  same  sentiments,  and  joined  in  the  same 
common  charge  against  the  Christian  doctrine.  Nay,  it  may 
further  appear  from  other  ^  evidences,  that  the  very  mystery  of 
the  Trinity y  which  is  the  "  rock  of  offence"  to  some  even  at  this 
time,  gave  very  early  offence  to  the  Pagan  wits  ;  and  was  much 
disrelished  by  them :  so  averse  were  they  to  the  receiving  of 
mysteries :  and  the  pride  of  reason  wrought,  at  that  time,  much 
after  the  same  manner  as  it  does  at  this  day;  human  nature 
being  always  the  same.     But  it  is  now  high  time  to  proceed. 

QUERY   XXII. 

Whether  his  (the  Doctor's)  whole  performance,  whenever  he  differs 
from  us,  be  any  thing  more  than  a  repetition  of  this  assertion^ 
thai  being  and  person  are  the  same^  or  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism  ?  Which  is  removing  the 
cause  from  Scripture  to  natural  reason,  not  very  consistently  with 
the  title  of  his  boot. 

IT  is  of  small  importance  to  observe  how  the  Doctor  has 
proved  such  points,  as  he  and  we  both  agree  in.  He  might 
have  spared  the  unnecessary  pains,  and  have  took  a  shorter  way 
with  us,  had  his  cause  been  such  as  could  be  served  by  close 

P    Secundum    nuUam    sententiain  divinitatem,  ut  dixerint  ilium  fuisse 

haereticorum  Verbum  Dei  caro  factum  sine  carne ;  et  totum  illi  susceptum 

est.    Iren.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  189.  detraxerint  hominem,  ne  decoquerint 

4  Incredibile  pnesumpserant  Deum  in  illo  divini  nominis  potestatem  si 

carnem.     TertuU.  contr.  Marc,  i.  iii.  humanam  illi  sodassent,  ut  arbitra- 

c.  8.  bantur,  nativitatem.    Nopat,  c.  18. 

'  Alii  quoque  haeretici  usque  adeo  ^  Lucian.  Philopatr.  Athan.  Oiat. 

Christ!  manifestam    amplexati    sunt  p.  564. 
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argument.  He  need  not  have  told  us  so  often  that  the  Father 
is  eminently  styled  the  one  God,  or  that  the  Son  is  m§6ardinate. 
We  allow  all  that:  the  consequence  which  he  draws  from  it, 
and  covertly  insinuates  to  his  reader,  is  the  thing  we  doubt  of. 
This  was  the  point  which  should  have  been  laboured,  for  the 
conviction  of  wise  and  considering  men.  He  ha9  a  deal  to  say 
in  defence  of  what  nobody  opposes ;  and  may  there  triumph 
securely  without  an  adversary :  but  when  he  comes  to  the  point 
of  dijirence,  the  pineh  of  the  question^  there  it  is  that  he  dis- 
covers his  want  of  proof,  and  how  little  he  has  to  depend  on, 
besides  that  one  precarious  principle  intimated  in  the  Query; 
which  indeed  runs  through  his  whole  performance,  and  is  often 
supposed,  but  never  proved. 

By  this  principle  he  ^eludes  the  force  of  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  John*s  Oospel :  and  he  refers  to  it  again  upon  "  Acts  xx.  28. 
>i  Tim.  lii.  16.  John  v.  18.     By  the  same  principle  he  evades 
the  force  of  yJohn  viii.  58.  ^xii.  41.  ^v.  23.     And  so  he  might 
have  done  with  any  number  of  texts,  however  fiill  and  express 
for  the  received  dectrine :   for,  by  the  same  *>maxim,  he  draws 
over  the  Nicene  Greed,  and  does  not  despair  of  bringing  in  the 
^Athanasian  also.    From  hence  it  is  visible,  wherein  the  strength 
of  his  performance  lies ;   and  what  it  is  that  he  chiefly  trusts 
to.     It  is  not  Scripture,  it  is  not  antiquity,  but  a  philosophicai 
principle  :   to  which  Scripture,  Fathers,  Councils,  Creeds,  every 
thing,  must  yield.     And  indeed  had  it  been  a  principle  of  true 
and  sound  philosophy,  every  reasonable  man  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  utmost  deference  to  it :  but  it  appears,  at  length,  to  be 
that  kind  of  vain  philosophy,  which  is  often  intruding  where  it 
has  nothing  to  do.     The  subject  is  sublime,  and  above  com- 
prehension.    We  have  no  intrinsic  evidence,  no  ideas,  to  build 
any  thing  certainly  upon.     Extrinsic  evidence,  divine  revelation, 
is  here  all  in  all ;  and  the  only  proper  use  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties, is  to  inquire  into  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  it.     To 
philosophize  here  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself, 
of  which  we  know  little,  is  choosing  to  be  still  in  the  dark,  when 
we  have  light  before  us;    and  is  not,  properly,  following  our 
reason,  but  our  conceits,  fancies,  and  fond  conjectures.     You  are 
pleased  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  learned  Doctor,  that  "  if  he 

«  Script.  Doctr.  p.  86.  »»  Id.  p.  87.  «  Id.  p.  88,  97. 

y  Id.  p.  99.  *  P.  I02.  »  P.  133.  *>  P.  465. 

c  P.  438,  430,  435,  &c.  first  ed. 
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*'  had  done  no  more  than  proved  intelligent  being  and  person  to 
"  be  the  same,  it  must  for  ever  remain  an  unanswerable  diffi- 
*'  eulty/'  &c.  Bight,  if  he  had  proved  what  he  has  not,  some- 
thing might  be  said.  I  have  ^  before  observed  to  you,  that  the 
word  being  bears  two  senses ;  and  that  you  yourselves  will  not 
call  any  thing  a  beinOy  but  a  separate  being.  Excuse  the  Trini- 
tarians for  being  reserved,  after  your  example,  in  so  tender  a 
point ;  and  for  endeavouring  to  speak  properly y  as  well  as  to 
ihixAi  jiistlyy  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  All  that  the  Doctor 
hath  proved,  or  can  prove,  is  only  this ;  that  separate  persons 
are  so  many  intelligent  beings ;  which  we  readily  admit :  but 
united  persons,  or  persons  having  no  separate  existence,  may  be 
one  Being,  one  Substance,  one  God,  notwithstanding.  And  that 
you  may  not  think  that  I  screen  myself  under  dark  words,  or 
obscure  distinctions,  I  will  tell  you  frankly  the  meaning  of  what 
I  have  now  said.  It  is  little  more  than  this,  that  persons  so 
united  as  to  make  one  Being^  may  be  one  Being.  I  suppose  the 
affirmative,  that  they  may  be  so  united;  having  sufficient  grounds 
for  it  in  Scripture,  and  in  Catholic  antiquity.  It  lies  upon  you, 
in  this  case,  to  prove  the  negative^  viz.  that  no  union  whatever 
can  make  two  persons  one  Being^  one  to  Gehv,  one  God:  you 
are  to  shew  the  supposition  to  be  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing:  that  is,  (as  1  humbly  conceive,)  you  are  to  prove 
what  you  can  know  nothing  of;  and  are  to  work  up  a  demon- 
stration without  ideas.  There  the  matter  rests,  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, must  rest,  till  you  please  to  come  out  of  metaphysics ; 
and  to  put  the  cause  upon  the  foot  of  Scripture  and  antiquity^ 
the  only  lights  in  this  matter.  Strange  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
any  need  to  be  told  (what  ^  unbelievers  only  doubted  of  formerly) 
that  Scripture  is  our  rule  to  go  by,  for  forming  our  notions  of 
God ;  and  not  the  light  of  nature,  which  is  darkness  in  com- 
parison. 

You  are  offended  at  the  Querist  for  saying,  that  the  Doctor 
admits  no  medium  between  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  I  should 
have  said,  it  seems,  no  medium  for  his  adversaries;    and  you 

^  Qu.  ix.  p.  371.  &ri  oi;d<ifA&s  irtpns  ircpt  6cot;  fj  Trjs  6p' 

®  OC^c  yap  ipvcti,  oCrt  avBpta/irivg  $fjs$€oa€P€iaspa»$dv€i¥cl6pT€,fjwapiL 

€vvoia,  ovro)  fitydka  Koi  Btia  ytiwcKuv  r»v  npo(^riT»v  fi6vop,  rw  diA  rns  Btias 

dvBpomois  dvMirdv,  oKXh  rj  ih»6t¥  iir\  cntiryoiar  dida(ric<$yr»y  vfia^.     Ibid.  p. 

TovsayiovsMpasrfivucavraKaTtXBovajf  lag.  ed.  Ox.     Coi|f.  Hippolyt.  eontr, 

d«>p€$  Just.  Mart.  Partm.  p.  60.  Noift.  c.  9. 
Uiorrax^fy  roivw  tlbtvai  irpocr^icci, 
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wonder  at  so  palpcMe  a  mistaks.  Indeed  the  meaning  of  what 
I  said  was  so  palpable,  that  there  was  no  oooasion  for  ffuard, 
while  I  supposed  myself  writing  to  a  man  of  senise.  You  have  took 
it  right  so  far :  the  Doctor  allows  us,  his  adversaries,  no  medimm. 
Uut  I  had  an  eye  to  something  more,  viz.  that  he  has,  by  the 
same  principle,  left  no  medium  for  himself ;  as  I  ahall  shew  yoi 
in  due  time.  I  am  only  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  not  from 
Scripture,  or  from  Catholic  antiquity,  that  the  Doctor  has  learned 
this  maxim,  of  no  medium  (for  such  as  believe  Christ  to  be  ssten- 
f tally  God)  between  Sabellianism  and  Triiheism.  This  was  what 
I  complained  of,  his  making  a  pompous  appearance  of  Scripture 
and  Fathers,  when  the  whole  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  mere 
philosophical  question,  which  is  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  to 
try  Scripture  and  Fathers  by.  Let  Scripture  or  Fathers  appear 
ever  so  strong  and  clear  for  such  a  medium,  they  are  condemned 
beforehand,  either  to  speak  another  sense,  or  to  be  of  no  weight 
or  authority.  If  this  be  the  case,  (as  you  seem  to  admit,)  yon 
ought  to  go  upon  very  sure  grounds.  And  yet  the  learned 
Doctor,  instead  of  favouring  us  with  any  proof  of  his  main  posi- 
tion, which  gives  the  law  to  the  rest,  has  only  often  repeated  it ; 
which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  there  cannot  be  any  medium  in  the 
case  ;  no,  there  cannot.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wise  enou^ 
to  know  any  thing,  a  priori,  whether  there  can  or  there  cannot; 
but,  a  posteriori,  we  may  inquire  after  fact :  and  if  we  find  by 
Scripture,  rightly  understood,  that  there  really  is  such  a  medium ; 
we  shall  not  bo  concerned  for  any  pretended  strength  of  your 
mamm  against  it. 

Our  defence  then  against  the  charge  of  Tritheism  will  be  as 
follows.  By  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  plainly  find 
that  the  divine  unity  is  not  an  unity  of  Person :  we  observe,  that 
there  are  more  Persons  than  one  dignified  with  the  same  hig^ 
titles  of  Lord,  God,  &c.  invested  with  the  same  high  powers,  at- 
tributes, and  perfections ;  and  entitled  to  the  same  honour^  worship, 
and  adoration  :  and  yet  the  Scripture  never  tells  us  of  two  true 
Gods ;  but  constantly  asserts  that  God  is  one.  We  take  notice,  that 
the  Father  is  Jehovah,  and  Son  is  Jehovah,  and  yet  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  one  Lord ;  the  Father  creates,  and  the  Son  creates, 
and  yet  we  have  no  warrant  to  say  ttvo  Creators ;  the  Father  is 
worshipped,  and  the  Son  is  loorshipped,  and  yet  we  find  no  foun- 
dation for  asserting  tu>o  objects  of  worship,  or  two  worships:  in 
a  word,  the  Father  is  Crod,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  yet  we  are 
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powhere  taught  to  oali  them  tux>  Gods,  The  obvious  conclusion, 
from  these  premises,  is,  that  they  are  both  one  God,  (otherwise 
indeed  Ditheism  is  unavoidable,)  and  thus  the  Scripture-notion 
of  unity  is  of  more  Persons  than  one  in  the  same  Godhead.  What 
confirms  us  in  this  reasoning,  is,  that  our  blessed  Lord  has  told 
us,  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one ;  that  whosoever  hath  seen 
him  hath  seen  the  Father;  that  he  is  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  him ;  and  very  familiarly  speaking  of  the  Father  and 
himself,  he  says,  "  we  will  come  unto  him,"  (that  loveth  Christ,) 
**  and  make  our  abode  with  him.""  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  asks 
for  the  same  gr(zce,  mercy^  and  peace  from  the  Father  and  Son  ; 
and  also  prays  that  they  may  direct  his  way^  i  Thess.  iii.  1 1 . 
These  things  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  each  other;  and, 
all  together,  abundantly  make  good  the  position  before  laid 
down,  that  ^  Father  and  Son  are  one  God.  Accordingly  the 
Prophet  e[Isaiah,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ^  St.  John,  makes 
them  both  to  be  one  holy,  holy,  Lard  of  hosts,  therein  signify- 
ing both  the  distinction  of  Persons  and  unity  of  Godhead, 
These  considerations  (with  many  others  too  long  to  recite)  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  a  medium  (saving  the  Son's  essential 
divinity)  between  Sabellianism  and  Tritheism.  We  assert  not 
three  absolute,  original,  coordinate  divinities,  like  the  Mar- 
cionites;  we  separate  not  the  Persons  from  each  other,  with 
the  Arians ;  we  hold  not  a  specif  unity,  (such  as  between  two 
individuals  of  any  species,  two  men,  for  instance.)  If  we  did 
any  of  these,  there  might  be  some  colour  for  the  charge  of 
Tritheism,  But  we  acknowledge,  with  the  Scriptures,  one  Gk)d 
the  Father  with  his  coessential  and  coetemal  Son  and  Spirit ;  one 
head  and  fountain  of  all,  the  three  divine  Persons  being  one  in 
nature,  one  in  knowledge,  in  presence,  in  operation,  and  energy ; 
never  separate,  never  asunder ;  distinct  without  division,  united 
without  confiision.  If  this  be  Tritheism^  it  is  what  the  Scripture 
has  taught  us,  and  what  God,  who  best  knows  his  own  nature, 
hath  recommended  to  us.  But  it  is  not  Tritheism ;  it  is  the  true 
and  only  medium,  which  may  be  found  by  looking  in  Scripture 
for  it;  and  which  you  seem  to  have  lost  by  following  a  false 
light,  and  wandering  too  far  in  fanciful  speculations. 

^  I  have  hitherto  waved  the  con-  sufficientlv  cleared,  the  other,  1  sup- 

sideration  of  the   Holy  Ghost;    for  po6e,niayDe  admitted  without  scruple, 

which  reason   also   I   pass    it    over  s  Isa.  ch.6.        ^  Johnxii.41. 

here,  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  Vid.  Athanas.  p.  108,  877, 889,  ed. 

point  of  the  Son's  divinity,  which  if  Bened.  Basil,  contr.  Eunom.  1.  v»  p. 
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To  confirm  us  still  more  in  this^  we  peroeive,  upon  due  inqninr, 
that  those  who  lived  nearest  the  apostolical  age^  and  best  knev 
the  mind  of  the  SoriptureSy  they  also  taught  the  same  doctrine 
which  we  toach.  There  was  some  appearance  of  TritheUm  in  it 
then,  as  there  is  now;  which  is  an  argument  to  us,  that  it  is 
still  the  same :  but  if  any  Christian  seriously  took  upon  him  to 
charge  the  doctrine  with  Tritheism,  and  persisted  in  it,  he  was 
immediately  rejected  by  the  wiser  and  soberer  Christians,  as  a 
heretic. 

Praxeas,  about  the  year  186,  began  openly  to  chaige  the 
Catholics  with  Tritheism.  But  his  pretences  were  easily  de[q)i8ed 
by  the  Church ;  and  his  arguments  answered  by  TertuUian. 

Not  long  after,  Noetus  revived  the  charge,  and  his  ^  plea  was, 
that  God  is  one,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  pluraliiy  in  the 
Oodhead :  but  he  went  away  with  the  character  of  a  weak  and 
rash  man  ;  and  was  condemned  by  the  Christian  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Noetians  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  (Scripture  and  tradition  running  strong  for  it,) 
that  ^  they  had  no  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  by  making 
Father  and  Son  one  Person,  and,  in  consequence,  were  Pabi 
passians. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  arose  Sabelliua  He 
pretended  to  be  extremely  zealous  for  the  unity^  and  ^  charged 
the  Catholics  with  asserting  three  Gods,  He  has  been  thought 
to  have  refined  upon  the  Noetian  scheme,  (if  we  may  call  it 
refining,)  by  denying  a  God  incarnate,  after  the  example  of  the 
earlier  heretics ;  by  which  he  avoided  the  error  of  the  Patripas- 
sians.  If  so,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding  nearly  the  same 
principles  with  the  modern  Socinians.  This  conjecture  is  ground- 
ed on  a  passage  in  ^  Epiphanius.  But  "  St.  Austin  understood 
the  matter  otherwise,  and  the  Sabellians  have  been  generally 
reckoned  with  the  Patripassians. 

115.     Hieron.  in  Isa.  vi.  et  Epist.  ad  tern    causarum    recipientem,    nt^am 

Damas.  deeod.  £pi])h.  Ancorat.  p.  15,  tamen  Hypostasin  subsisterey  id  est, 

31.  unam  Personam  duobus    nominibus 

*   Epiphan.   Hser.   Ivii.  paff.  480.  subjacentem,  qui  Latine  Pfttripassiani 

Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  l.iii.  c.3.  Hippol.  appellantur.  Oriif.  apud  PampJkTAmd. 

contr.  Noet.  c.  xi.  p.  14.  p.  226.  ed  Bened. 

^  Ne  videantur  duos  Deos  dicere,  *  Epiphan.  Hseres.  Izii.  p.  514. 

neque  rursus  negare  Salvatoris  Di\ini-  °»  Epiphan.  Synops.  tono.  i.  1/2.  p. 

tatem,  unam  eandemque  substantiam  398.  tom.  ii.  p.  146.  ed.  Petav. 

Patris  ac  Filii  asseverant :  id  est  duo  °  Aug.  Hseres.  41. 
quidem  nomina  secundum  diversita- 
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Within  a  few  years  after  Sabellius,  Paul  of  Samosata  carried 
on  the  same  charge  of  <>  TrMeism  (or  rather  Ditheum)  against 
the  Catholics;  and  was  a  warm,  injudicious  Passerter  of  the 
unityy  confining  it  to  the  Father  only,  exclusive  of  the  other 
Persons.  But  the  Catholic  bishops,  as  ^Eusebius  informs  us, 
ran  together  against  him^  as  against  a  wolf,  that  was  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  flock  of  Christ. 

About  fifty  years  after  him  appeared  Arius :  who^  to  avoid 
^Tritheism,  (as  he  thought^)  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Grodhead,  and  that  there  might  be  one  ^self-existent  Being, 
or  PersaUy  (the  same  pretexts^  in  the  main^  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  some  ^before  Praxeas,  as  well  as  by  Praxeas 
himself,  and  Noetus,  Sabellius,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,)  denied 
the  (Umnity  of  the  second  Person,  only  allowing  a  real  preexist- 
ence,  and  so  making  him  more  ancient  than  the  others  before- 
mentioned  did.  Such  were  the  men  who  formerly  (joining 
therein  with  «Jews  and  Pagans)  charged  the  Catholics  with 
holding  a  pluraKty  of  (rods;  while  the  Catholics  notwith- 
standing retained  the  faith ;  despising  the  accusation,  as  weak, 
false,  and  groundless;  and  defending  themselves  upon  such 
principles  as  have  been  before  mentioned.  None  were  ever 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  Tritheists,  but  such  as  either  denied 
the  unity  of  principium,  or  made  the  Hypostases  heterogeneous, 
separate,  or  alien  from  each  other. 

We  have  seen  then  that  there  is  no  just  ground  from  Scripture 
or  antiquity  to  charge  our  doctrine  with  Tritheism.  If  there  be 
any  pretence  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  it  is 
of  very  slight  moment.  The  divine  nature  is  best  known  from 
Revelation :  it  is  from  thence  we  discover  that  God  is  not 
liovoTtpoataTtosy  a  single  Hypostasis^  but  that  the  Father  has 
his  coessential  and  coetemal  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  always  in  him 
and  with  him.  We  can  have  no  other  right  conception  of  the 
one  God,  (to  use  the  words  of  ^Hippolytus,)  but  by  believing  in 

o  Epist. Synod.  Antioch.  Lab.  tom.i.     Philopatr.  p.  770,  774. 
p.  845.  __  _  *  ^AXXwff  T€  ha  Bthv  voy>ifrai    firf 

►The 


Athanas.  vol.  ii.  p.  942.  koi  ayi^  irv€Vfutrt  n-urrcvo-wficy.     Hip^ 

^  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  vii.  c.  37.         poL  contr,  Noe't,  p.  16. 
r  Ep.  Alezand.  apud  'fheod.  E.  H.         I  shall  add  his  doxohgy,  because  it 


1.  i.  c.  4.  Ambr.  de  Fid.  1.  i.  c.  i.  has  but  lately  appeared  in  the  Greek, 

"'Ei'  r6  ayiwrjTov,  us  dyivyrfros.  and  80  has  been  less  took  notice  of: 

^  Vid.  Novatian.  c.  30.  Oh-os  6  Ot6s  6  Mpwtros  di*  fjfjMs 

°  Athan.   vol.  i.   p.  564.    Lucian.  ycyoy«r,  f  irayra  vfrcrof cv  Ilar^p,  avr^ 
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a  reed  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  (aith  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity;  which  Scripture  and  Fathers  hold 
forth  to  us ;  and  which  is  too  strongly  supported,  to  be  weak- 
ened by  any  wit  or  criticism.  As  to  those  who  take  Trinity  and 
TritheUm  for  synonymous  terms,  they  may  go  on  to  value  them- 
selves upon  it.  They  have  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Heretics,  fifteen 
hundred  years  backwards,  to  countenance  them  in  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  shewn,  that  wiser  and  better  men,  the  truly 
primitive  and  Catholic  Church,  never  thought  it  TritAeigm; 
but  condemned  those  that  thought  so. 

Having  taken  off  the  charge  from  our  doctrine,  I  come,  next, 
to  fix  it  upon  yours ;  where,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  ought  to 
lie.  I  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  Tritheigts^  in  every  sense; 
but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Pagans  are  caUed  Polytheists,  and 
in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  Crod,  as  explained  and 
contended  for  by  yourselves.  One  divine  Person  is,  with  you, 
equivalent  to  one  God;  and  two,  to  two  Gods;  and  three, 
to  three  Gods  :  the  case  is  plain ;  the  consequence  unavoidable. 
One  supreme  and  two  inferior  Gods,  is  your  avowed  doctrine : 
and,  certainly,  the  asserting  three  Gods  (whether  coordinate 
or  otherwise)  is  Tritheism;  against  the  first  commandment, 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  the  principles  of  the 
primitive  Church.  It  is,  to  me,  an  instance  of  the  ill  effects  of 
vain  philosophy^  and  shews  how  the  "disputer  of  this  world" 
may  get  the  better  of  the  Christian ;  when  men  appear  so  much 
afraid  of  an  imaginary  error  in  metaphysics^  and,  to  avoid  it,  run 
into  a  real  one,  against  Scripture  and  antiquity.  You  tell  me, 
indeed,  that  if  I  am  positive  in  this,  you  will  bring  both  y  Ante- 

ri  h6^a  Koi  ro  Kparos  dfM  Uarpl  km  rffv  ayiav  fiopada,     Dionys,    Roman. 

ayUp  TTvcvfULTi,  €v  rj  ayUf.  €KKKriu-i<f,  kcu  apud  Athatias,  vol.  i.  p.  331 . 

vvv,  fcai  df\,  Koi  tls  tovs  altovas  r&v  *0  fiiv  dpx^s  tlu-aytiv  ovo,  dvo  loy- 

alcivcdv,  dfirjv,  P.  ao.  vol.  3.  Fabric.  pvmi  Qtovs'  avnj  MapKtfi0yor  ^  hva-ai"^ 

y  The  sense   of  Ante-Nicenc  and    ^«ta irdXiy  6  Otbv  ayhnjrov  ciku 

Post-Nicene   Fathers,  in  relation  to  Xcycov,  cfXXoi'  dc  Qtbv  yivrirov,  dvo  nu 

Tritheism,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow-  aMs  Xryc«  Otoits,  dm  r^v  rrjs  owrm 

inff  passages :  dia^pdv,  tjv  fi\a<r4>^jJ^s  flcayti'  oirov 

E^rjs  d    Av  €Ik6t»s  Xryoifu  koi  npos  dc  pia  fuv  tf  'Apy^,  (v  dc  r6  c(  airnfs 

dtaipoOvrar  koI  Karartpvovras  koi  ovoi-  yfvinifia~——^€t£  6€6£,  rtXtlas  /Uv  iv  Ila- 

powras   t6   frtpvArarov    Ktipvyfia   rrjs  rpl  rrjs  0€6TrjTO£  voovfJL€vi)S,  rcXctar  dc 

€KKKrf<Tias  Tov  Ofov,  rrfv  povapxlav  fU  kcli  cV  vi^  r^r  irarpuais  Bt^Tfjrof  xmap- 

Tp€is  dvvdfitis  Tivas  Ka\  /ic/icpicr/icVaff  x^^^*     Athan.  contr,  Sobell.  Greg. 

imoaTd(T€iSf  koi  O^&nfTas  rpiis o»  p.  43.     Cromp.  Basil.  Horn.  37.  contr. 

Totii  Qtoifs  rpQirov  riva  KripitTrova-iVt  Sabell.  p.  604,  605. 

us    rptU    vnoarda-fts    ^tvas  d\\fi\»v  Uw  oZv  Harai  /ita  BtdrtiSt  €»  ovk  coti, 

navrdirao'i    Mxaopitryiivas   diaipovvras,  Kaff  vfias  'OfMovaias  rf  Ilcn'pl,  ci  yap 
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Nicene  and  Nicene  Fathers  against  me.  But  let  me  advise  you 
to  read  them  (a  second  time)  over ;  and  you  will  see  no  reason 
to  be  sanguine  in  this  matter.  The  Doctor  has  cited  some 
passages  from  them,  and  made  them  seemingly  speak  his  sense ; 
though,  in  the  main  doctrine,  they  are  clearly  against  him,  as 
I  have  observed  *  above.  You  appeal  to  these  Fathers,  as 
vouchers  for  you.  But  let  us  attend,  however,  to  what  you 
say. 

*•  The  ancient  writers  of  the  Church  unanimously  agree,  that 
''  nothing  but  an  absolute  equality  and  coordination  in  Ood  the 
**  Father  and  the  Son  can  make  them  two  Grods ;  and  that  the 
"  real  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  preserves  the 
"  Church  from  Polytheism^*'  (p.  loo.)  In  the  next  page^  you 
appeal  to  ^^  Athanasius  for  the  sense  of  the  Nicene  and  Post- 
''  Nicene  Fathers/*  and  to  Hilary  and  Basil,  in  order  to  clear 
your  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  Tritheism;  little  imagining 
that  these  good  and  great  men  have  <^condenmed  your  doctrine^ 
as  Polytheism  and  Paganism,  over  and  over ;  as  all  know,  that 
are  any  thing  conversant  in  their  works.  Well :  but  what  have 
they  said  to  countenance  your  notion !  This  only ;  that  unity 
of  principle  clears  the  Churches  doctrine  from  the  charge  of 
Tritheism.  Not  your  doctrine,  not  the  Arian  doctrine ;  but 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  For  since  equality  of  nature  and  unity  of 
principle  too,  are  both  requisite ;  the  Catholics  admitting  the 
former  (as  their  adversaries  well  knew)  had  nothing  further 
needful  to  insist  upon,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism,  but 
the  latter.  Unity  of  principle  and  sameness  of  nature  together 
might  make  two  Persons  one  God,  (according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  ancients,)  but  not  either  of  them  alone. 

But  now,  in  respect  to  the  Arian  (that  is,  your)  doctrine,  the 
pretence  of  unity  of  principle  is  perfectly  absurd.  The  Son  is 
supposed  a  creature  of  the  Father^ s :  if  his  being  of,  or  from^  the 
Father^  in  this  sense,  makes  him  one  God  with  the  Father, 
it  will  follow,  that  angels^  or  men,  or  even  things  inanimate,  are 
one  God  with  the  Father  also.  Indeed,  to  do  you  justice,  you 
do  not  so  much  as  pretend,  that  unity  o( principle,  or  any  thing 

c;(€i  TWO,  did(TTa<rtv,  tfroi  dia<f>opiiv  Karii  Uarpi  6  vi6s'  -ovro)  yap  t6  h  Bfdnjn 

t6v  TTJs  ovclas  \6yop,  trtpoios  piv  ^  a-^rnia-rrai,  Cyril.  Alex,  Thesttur.  p. 78. 

CU7  Qt6s  6  v26r,  irtpolos  dc  6  narffp,  Kai  '  Query  5. 

dvo  Kara  rovro  Ocovf  dvayiof  Xrytiv  *■  Athanas.  Orat.  iii.   p.  565,   566. 

Sir€p  iarw  ao-c/Scr,  ical  ovdc  fi^xP*  p6vov  Hilar,  p.  916.     Basil.  Ep.  Ixx.  p.  863. 

cUo^r  irapafkKT6v.   'OfAoov<ru>£  Spa  rf  Horn,  xxvii.  p.  601,  &c. 
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else,  can  make  him  one  God  with  the  Father.     Which  is  enough 
to  shew,  how  verj'  widely  you  differ  from  the  ancieaU^  in  the 
main  point  of  all,     They  thought  it  necessary  to  assert,  that 
Father  and  Son  were  both  ofne  God.     So  Irenaeus,  Athenagoru, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Lactan- 
tius,  and  even  Eusebius  himself,  after  some  debates  upon  it :  as 
may  appear  from  the  testimonies  ^  before  referred  to :  and  of  the 
Post-Niccne  Catholic  writers,  in  general,  every  body  knows  how 
they  contended  for  it.     They  thought  that  the  tUvinity  of  the 
Son  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  Polytieism  at  the  same 
time  avoided,  than  by  asserting  Father  and  Son  to  be  one  God; 
and  they  thought  right.     But  what  do  you  do  ?  Or  how  can  you 
contrive  to  clear  your  scheme!    We  ask  if  the  Scm  be  God^ 
as  well  as  the  Father !   You  say,  Yes :  how  then   is  there  but 
one  God  t  Your  answer  is,  The  Father  is  supreme,  and  therefore 
he,  singly^  is  the  one  God,     This  is  taking  away  what  you  gave 
us  before,  and  retracting  what  you  asserted  of  the   Son.     If 
mpremacy  only  makes  a  Person  GW,  the  Son  is  no  God,  upon 
your  principles :    or,  if  he  is  God  notwithstanding,  then  Fath^ 
and  Son  are  tvx)  Gods.     Turn  this  over,  as  often  as  you  please, 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  yourself  from  it.      You 
can  say  only  this:  that  you  do  not  admit  two  supreme  Gods. 
This  is  very  true :  no  more  did  the  Pagan  Polytheists,  nor  the 
idolatrous  Samaritans,  nor  others  condenmed  in  Scripture  for 
Polytheism.     You   stand   pretty  fair    upon   the    principles  of 
philosophy;  and  are  not  guilty  of  any  manifest  error  in  m^a- 
physics^  upon  this  article.    But  you  are  such  a  Tritheisty  as,  upon 
Scripture-principles,  and  upon  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  both  c  before  and  after  the  Nicene  Council,  must  stand 
condenmed.     Your  belief  of  the  Fathers  being  for  you,  in  this 
particular,  is  pure  fancy  and  fiction ;   owing,  I  suppose,  to  your 
seeing  only  some  pieces  of  them  in  Dr.  Clarke.     You  can  find 
but  very  little  among  the  ancients,  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  favours  your  notion  of  a  supreme  and  a  subordinate 
God.     They  condemned  it  implicitly^  in  their  disputes  vnih  the 
Pagans,  all  along,  and  no  sooner  was  it  started  in  the  Church,  but 


^  Qu.  ii.  p.  287.  of  this  vol.  have  charged  it  with  Paganism,  (see 

<^  N.  B.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Ante-  Tertullian  above,  p. 306.)  which  comes 

Nicene  writers  would  have  called  the  to  the  same    with    what  the  Post- 

Arian  doctrine  Tritkeism ;    perhaps,  Nicene  said  of  it. 

blasphemy  rather.     But  they  would 
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the  Catholics  were  alarmed  at  it ;  and  immediately  condemned 
it  as  reviving  of  creature-toorshipy  and  restoring  GentiUsm,  and 
Pagan  Polytheism,  Two  QoAb,  a  greater  and  a  less^  a  supreme 
and  an  inferior,  no  Scripture,  no  sound  reason,  no  good  Catholic 
ever  taught ;  no  church  would  have  endured.  A  separate  God 
from  the  Supreme,  an  inferior  created  God,  would  not  only  have 
been  looked  upon  as  Polytheism  and  contradiction^  considered  in 
itself;  but  as  heresy  and  blasphemy^  if  understood  of  God  and 
Christ. 

To  conclude  this  head;  if  we  understand  the  word  God  in 
the  strict  sense,  it  is  ridiculous  to  charge  the  Arian  scheme 
with  plurality  of  Gods.  But,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  loose 
popular  sense,  or  in  your  own  sense  of  it,  it  is  equally  ridiculous 
to  deny  it.  Mr.  Nye,  who,  you  know,  has  studied  this  contro- 
versy much  and  long,  and  is  no  friend  either  to  the  truly  Catholic 
scheme  or  yours^  condemning  both  as  Tritheism,  is  pleased  how- 
ever so  far  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  as  to  declare, 
that  *'  the  Arian  heresy  is  only  a  more  absurd  and  less  defensible 
"  Tritheism^.'*'  Of  all  the  four  schemes  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed, the  Sabellian,  Catholic,  Arian,  and  Socinian  ;  the  Sabel- 
lian  only,  which  entirely  ungods  the  Son^  (that  is,  by  denying  him 
any  distinct  divine  personality,  and  admitting  only  a  human  per- 
sonality, viz.  of  the  man  Christ,)  and  annihilates  the  Holy  Ghost, 
stands  perfectly  clear  of  any  appearance  of  Polytheism.  The 
Catholic  appears  chargeable,  but  really  is  not  so :  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  both  appear  so,  and  are  so ;  wherefore  a  charge  of 
Tritheism  must  come  from  them  with  a  very  ill  grace.  For,  was 
the  charge  really  just,  and  were  we  weak  enough  to  assert  three 
coordinate  Qods  ;  yet  even  that  could  not  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  whole  drift,  scope,  and  tenor  of  the  sacred  writ,  than  the 
admitting  a  plurality  of  Gods,  great  and  little,  sovereign  and 
inferior,  infinite  and  finite,  uncreated  and  created,  to  receive  our 
addresses,  and  to  be  the  objects  of  our  love,  faith,  hope,  confi- 
dence, and  religious  adoration. 

^  Ezplicat.  of  the  Articles  of  Div.  Unity,  p.  91. 
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QUERY   XXIII. 

Whether  the  Doctors  notion  of  the  IHnity  be  more  dear  and  intd- 
Ugible  than  the  other? 

The  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Trinity  is^  how  three  Pereomt 
can  be  one  God. 

Does  the  Doctor  deny  thai  every  one  of  the  Persons,  singly^  is 
Godf  No:  Does  he  deny  that  God  is  one  f  No  .*  How  then  are 
three  one  f 

Does  one  and  the  same  authority y  exercised  by  cUl,  make  them  om, 
numerically  or  individually  one  and  the  same  Godf  That  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  three  distinct  Beings^  accorcUng  to  the  Doctor's 
scheme^  can  be  individuaUy  one  God,  that  is,  three  Persons  one 
Person. 

1/ therefore  one  God  necessarily  signifies  but  one  Person,  the  con- 
sequence  is  irresistible ;  either  that  the  Father  is  that  one  Person^ 
and  none  else^  which  is  downright  Sabellianism ;  or  that  the  three 
Persons  are  three  Gods, 

Thus  the  Doctor's  scheme  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulties  with  the 
other. 

There  is  indeed  one  easy  way  of  coming  off^  and  that  is^  by  saying 
that  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  neither  of  them  God,  in  the 
Scripture-sense  of  the  word.  But  this  is  cutting  the  knot^  instead 
of  untying  it ;  and  is  in  effect  to  say^  they  are  not  set  forth  as 
divine  Persons  in  Scripture. 

Does  the  communication  of  divine  powers  and  attributes  from  FcUher 
to  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  make  them  one  God^  the  divinity  of  the 
two  latter  being  the  Father'' s  divinity  f  Yet  the  same  difficulty 
recurs ;  for  either  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have  distinct  attributes, 
and  a  distinct  divinity  of  their  own,  or  they  have  not :  if  they 
have,  they  are  (upon  the  Doctor's  principle)  distinct  Gods  from 
the  Farther ^  and  as  much  as  finite  from  infinite^  creature  from 
Creator ;  and  then  how  are  they  one  f  If  they  have  noty  then^ 
since  they  have  no  other  divinity,  but  that  individual  divinity^  and 
those  attributes  which  are  inseparable  from  the  Father'^s  essence^ 
they  can  have  no  distinct  essence  from  the  Father'' s ;  and  so  (ac- 
cording to  the  Doctor)  taill  be  one  and  the  same  PersoUy  thcU  is^ 
will  be  names  only, 

Q.   Whether  this  be  not  m  unintelligible  as  the  orthodox  notion  of 
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the  Trinity^  and  liable  to  the  Uke  difficulties :  a  cammunicatian 
of  divine  powers  and  attributes,  without  the  substance^  being  as 
hard  to  conceive^  nay^  much  harder,  than  a  communication  of 
both  together  f 

YOU  are  pleased  to  say,  that  "  had  the  author  at  all  under- 
*'  stood  Dr.  Clarke's  books,  he  would  not  have  offered  these 
**  considerations^  they  are  such  gross  mistakes,"  (p.  105.)  It 
might  be  very  pardonable  to  mistake  the  Doctor,  who  deals 
much  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms;  and  I  am  the  more 
excusable,  as  mistaking  on  the  tender  and  candid  side.  I  must 
own  to  you,  I  was  not  then  aware,  that  the  Doctor  had  denied 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  one  God.  I  did  not  apprehend, 
he  would  scruple  to  call  them  all  together  one  God;  because 
that  would  be  manifestly  excluding  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
one  Godhead;  and  then  our  dispute  about  his  meaning  would  be 
perfectly  at  an  end.  I  should  have  been  very  unwilling  to  make 
so  home  a  charge  as  that  upon  him :  but  since  you  are  a  friend, 
and  declare  in  public  that  this  is  his  meaning,  so  it  shall  be 
hereafter.  And  now,  I  will  not  ask  how  three  Persons  can  be  one 
God^  upon  the  Doctor's  principles ;  but  I  will  put  the  question 
thus :  How  can  it  be  true  {upon  the  Doctor^ s  principles)  that  every 
Person  of  the  Trinity  is  God;  and  true  likewise^  that  there  is  but 
one  God?  The  question  or  difficulty  being  thus  fairly  stated, 
I  conceive  that  my  reasoning  against  the  other  will,  in  the  main, 
hold  good  against  this  too ;  only  mutatis  mutandis.  Now  then, 
clear  me  up  this  difficulty  in  the  Doctor's  scheme,  and  free  it 
from  self  contradiction^  if  you  are  able.  I  have  been  searching 
diligently  several  pages  of  your  answer,  to  see  if  I  might  find 
any  thing  like  a  solution :  but  I  perceive,  at  length,  you  was  so 
wise  as  to  drop  it.  You  was  to  tell  me  how,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  three  divine  Persons^  (that  is,  Gods^  according  to 
you,)  there  is  still  but  one  God.  But  instead  of  this,  you  run 
wandering  wide  and  far,  to  shew  how  three  may  be  one.  What? 
Three  Gods  one  God  \  That  was  what  I  asked ;  the  rest  is  not 
pertinent,  but  foreign  to  the  point.  Finding  so  little  satisfaction 
from  you,  in  a  point  so  material,  in  the  very  pinch  of  the  question 
between  the  Doctor  and  us,  I  thought  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Doctor's  books  again  ;  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  found 
there  to  our  present  purpose. 
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I  perceived,  that  '' ^dominion  and  authority,*  according  to 
him^ ''  make  GK>d  to  be  God.*"    Upon  this  principle^  he  suppofiee 
the  Son,  '*  ^by  nature  truly  Gk>d,  having  true  divine  power  and 
"  dominion:^  and  he  says,  **gThe  word  God,  in  Scripture,  is 
''  always  a  relative  word  of  office,  signifying  personal  dominion/' 
The  obvious  conclusion,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  if  dominion 
and  authcnity,  such  as  make  any  Person  tndy  Grody  be  lodged  in 
three  Persons ;  those  three  Persons,  upon  the  Doctor'^s  principles, 
must  be  three  Grods.     The  Doctor  being  sensible  of  this  difficulty 
in  his  scheme,  and  not  being  able  to  solve  it,  nor  willing  to 
profess  three  Gods^  tries  to  disguise  and  elude  it.     He  asks; 
«  h'VVliy  must  three  divine  Beings,  of  necessity,  be  conceived  as 
'*  three  Gods !"   The  answer  is  very  easy :  Because  three  divine 
Beings,  or  Persons^  is  exactly  the  same,  in  other  words,  with 
three  Gods,  upon  his  principles ;  and  because  every  one  of  the 
three  is  supposed  to  have  personal  dominion,  that  very  dominion 
which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Person  tndy  God;  and  such  as 
maies  God  to  be  God.     ^He  goes  on  to  distinguish  the  three 
Persons  by  the  names  of  God^  Lord,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  as  if  he 
had  forgot,  or  had  no  mind  to  own,  that  either  of  the  two  last 
is  God.     He  proceeds :  "  They  can  no  more  truly  be  said  to  be 
''  three  Gods,  than  each  of  them,  singly,  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
"  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all ;   which  is  the 
*^  Apostle's  definition  of  the  one  supreme  God.**^     But  this  is  not 
to  the  purpose ;   unless  no  one  can  be  God,  that  is  not  the 
supreme  God.     If  the  Doctor  says  that,  he  contradicts  himself 
strangely ;  having  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  shew  that  the 
Son,  though  not  the  supreme  God,  is  yet  truly  God,  having  true 
divine  power  and  dominion.    If  he  thinks  the  Apostle'^s  definition 
of  God  to  be  better  than  his  own,  why  did  he  not  stand  to  it ! 
And  then  it  would  be  seen  plainly,  that  his  meaning  is,  that  no 
one  can  be  God  but  the  Father ;  which  is  making  short  work 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity,  and  striking  out  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  at  once.     It  is  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
three  Persons  are,  upon  the  Doctor^s  hypothesis,  as  reaUy  and 
truly  three  Gods,  as  that  every  one,  singly,  is  Chd :  and  there- 
fore either  let  him  say  plainly,  that  there  are  three  Gods ;  or 
that  neither  the  Son  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Chd.     The  difficulty 

«  Reply,  p.  301.     '  lb.  p.  81.     t  lb.  p.  290.     *>  lb.  p.  222.     >  lb.  p.  223. 
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then  still  remains  unanswered ;  how  (upon  the  Doctor^s  prin- 
ciples) three  Persons  can  be  every  one,  singly,  God ;  and  yet 
Scripture  say  true  that  there  is  but  one  God, 

And  now,  I  return  to  you  again,  whom  I  left  instructing  the 
reader,  very  particularly,  how  three  may  be  one ;  viz.  in  agreement 
of  mind,  in  their  joint  care  of  the  Churchy  in  testimony,  &c.  which 
might  have  been  pertinent,  had  I  been  arguing  from  the  text, 
"  I  and  ray  Father  are  one;'**  or  from  i  John  v.  7.  But  your 
answering  so  copiously  to  what  I  did  not  ask,  and  slipping  over 
the  main  difficulty,  looks  as  if  you  were  more  concerned  how  to 
keep  your  reader  from  the  sight  of  the  question,  than  how  to 
give  him  any  reasonable  satisfaction.  The  first  pertinent  thing 
I  meet  with  from  you  is  in  page  108,  where  you  charge  me  with 
a  manifest  error,  for  supposing  it  SabeUianism  to  make  the  one 
God  but  one  Person ;  namely,  the  Person  of  the  Father.  What 
I  assert  is,  that  it  is  SabeUianism  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one 
who  is  God,  one  Person  only,  instead  of  one  nature :  or  to 
suppose  the  Godhead  to  be  but  one  single  Hypostasis ;  or  fwi/o- 
iTp6<r(a'no^y  a  Father  without  his  substantial  Word  or  J^rii 
eternally  and  essentially  subsisting  with  him  and  from  him. 
This  is  what  I  maintain,  and  what  you  will  not  be  able  to 
disprove.  But  let  us  see  how  you  go  about  it.  "  One  God,*** 
you  say,  "  is  one  Person  only ;  otherwise  one  Person  could  not 
"  be  one  God."  I  answer,  that  no  one  Person  is  one  God,  «r- 
clusively  of  the  other  two  Persons.  You  add,  "  if  one  God  be 
"  two  Persons  or  more,  it  is  impossible  for  one  Person  to  be 
"  God.'*  When  we  say  one  Person  is  God,  we  mean  that  he  is 
a  divine  Hypostasis,  Deitatem  habens,  as  the  schools  speak :  but 
when  we  say  God  is  three  Persons,  we  understand  it  of  the 
divuie  essence,  or  substance :  so  that  the  word  God  is  sometimes 
taken  essentially  and  sometimes  personally,  which  makes  the 
difference.  You  proceed :  "  The  defenders  of  the  scholastic 
*'  notion^  (you  mean  the  defenders  of  the  Trinity  in  unity) 
'*  profess  the  Father  alone,  and  distinct  from  the  Son  and  Spirit^ 
"  is  God,  or  the  one  God."  Very  true ;  in  the  personal  sense 
before  mentioned,  distinct  from,  not  exclusive  of,  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same  sense,  either  of  the  other  Persons  is 
God,  and  the  one  God.  There  is  a  further  reason,  why  the 
Father  is  peculiarly  and  eminently  styled  the  one  God :  not  to 
exclude  the  other  Persons ;  but  to  signify  his  priority  of  order, 
as  Father,  and  as  Fountain  of  all.     Thus  I  have  answered  your 
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reasons,  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  demonsircUian  ;  though  it 
is  manifest  that,  all  along  in  your  reasoning,  you  take  it  for 
granted,  that  God  is  one  Person  only,  and  suppose  the  Teiy 
thing  in  question.  You  next  proceed  to  confute  my  assertion, 
that  the  making  the  one  God  but  one  Person  is  Sabellian.  And 
you  say  thus:  ''  If  by  one  Person  he  means  one  intelligent 
'^  agent,  he  makes  the  Sabellians  Catholics,  and  condemns  his 
*'  own  friends  for  TritheistsJ'  I  certainly  mean  a  recJ  Person, 
an  Ht/pagtasis,  no  modey  attrihute,  or  property,  as  you  mi^ht  easily 
have  perceived.  The  charge  of  Triiheism  I  have  sufficiently 
answered  before,  and  returned  it  to  its  proper  owners.  I  shall 
only  add  here,  that  each  divine  Person  is  an  individual  intelli- 
gent agent :  but  as  subsisting  in  one  undivided  substance,  they 
are  all  together,  in  that  respect,  but  one  undivided  intell^ent 
agent  k;  and  thus  my  friends  stand  clear  of  Trithei$m.  You 
observe,  that  ^'Sabellius  held  one  HyposUisis,  or  divine  substance, 
'^  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  who  professed  three  Hypostases^ 
Why  did  you  not  add,  or  three  divine  substances,  having  ren- 
dered hypostasis,  divine  substance,  just  before  ?  is  not  the  reason 
of  it  visible  ?  You  would  not  say  that  the  Sabellians  held  one 
substance^  and  the  Church  three  substances,  (though  you  say  it  in 
effect,)  because  the  thing  is  notoriously  false.  But  taking 
advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  hypostasis,  sometimes 
used  to  signify  substance^  and  sometimes  person^  you  contrive  a 
fallacy.  The  Church  never  professed  three  Hypostases  in  any 
other  sense,  but  as  they  mean  three  Persons ;  nor  would  Sabellius 
have  been  censured  for  holding  one  Hypostasis  only,  had  he 
meant  one  substance.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  see  clearly  in  what 
sense  the  Catholics  professed  either  three  Hypostases^  or  one 
only,  you  may  please  to  consult  ^Athanasius  and  ™  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  referred  to  in  the  margin. 

The  truth  is,  the  Church  always  professed  one  substance ;  one 
eternal,  immutable,  uncreated  substance;  and  this  they  under- 
stood by  God.  Notwithstanding,  they  believed  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  substantially  God,  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius, 
and  others,  not  conceiving  how  one  substance  could  be  more  than 
one  Person^  <^one  Hypostasis,  innovated  upon  the  faith  of  the 

^  See  Preface  to  my  Sermons,  vol.  »  Origen  expresses  the  Sabellian 

ii.  p.  27  of  this  edition.  notion  very  distmctly  in  the  following 

1  Athanas.  ad  Antioch.  p.  j)73.  passage : 

™  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.xxii.  p.396.  Mi)  dia^p«ty  rw  apiBfjM  r^  v16p 

Orat.  xxxii.  p.521.  rov  fmrp^s,  dXA*  ip  ol  fM6vw  owriq. 
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Church,  and  made  one  single  Hyposkisis  the  one  Gody  with  three 
names.  You  tell  us^  with  great  assurance,  that  ''  this  never  was, 
"  nor  could  be  SabelUanism,"  (p.  109.)  To  which  I  shall  only 
say ;  read,  and  you  will  find.  You  add  further,  that  *'  the  one 
"  God  is  one  Person  only,  and  the  Father  that  Person ;''  and 
that  this  is  the  ^'  assertion  of  St.  Paul.''  We  will  see  to  St. 
Paul  presently ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  again  tell  you,  that  this  is 
the  very  essence  of  SabeUianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  ^  Paul  of 
Samosata,  (as  hath  been  observed  to  you  above,)  and  for  which 
he  was  condemned  by  the  Church.  Your  pretence  from  the 
Apostle'^s  words  ('*  To  us  there  is  but  one  Gk)d,  even  the 
"  Father^**)  has  been  sufficiently  answered  under  the  former 
Queries.  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  text  mentioned  is 
much  stronger  against  the  Doctor  and  yourself,  than  against  us. 
For  how  can  you,  after  so  plain  and  express  a  text  to  the 
contrary,  pretend  that  the  Son  also  is  God  to  uSy  really  and  truly 
God,  and  in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  God?  Whether, 
think  you,  do  we,  who  make  him  essentially  the  same  God  with 
that  one,  and  suppose  but  one  God  in  all,  more  flatly  contradict 
St.  Paul ;  or  you,  who  make  two  Gods^  and  in  the  same  relative 
sense,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  use  the  word  God  ?  To 
take  up  your  own  words,  upon  this  very  occasion ;  you  will^  I 
trust  J  be  ashamed  when  you  consider^  that  you  plainly  falsify 
St.  Paul.  He  says,  there  ib  but  one  God,  even  the  Father :  but  you 
say,  there  are  more  Gods  than  one ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
Son  is  God  also,  God  to  t^.  How  come  you  off  of  this!  by  the 
help  of  a  distinction,  I  suppose :  and  so  can  we  ;  by  a  distinction 
much  older,  and  much  better  warranted  than  yours ;  and  there- 
fore, be  so  kind  as  either  to  take  some  part  of  the  shame  with 
us,  or  else  to  acquit  both.  You  proceed  to  acquaint  us  that  the 
"  Father  is  the  only  true  God  P.""  Very  good :  and  do  not  the 
Doctor  and  you  teH  us,  notwithstanding,  that  the  Son  is  true 
God,  having  true  divine  power  and  dominion  f  If  you  can  reconcile 
two  true  Gods  with  the  doctrine  of  that  text ;  sure,  we  need  not 
despair^  nor  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  text,  who  agree 

dkXh     Koi     viroKUfi€¥^,    rvyxavorras  but  they  carried  it  so  far  as  to  make 

dfitftcTtpovs    Kara    rwas   arufoias,   ov  them  one  subject,  st^^posUum,  or  Ajf- 

Kora  xm&aratTiw  XryfcBtu  nartpa  Koi  postatis,  having  only  a  nominal,  not  a 

vl6v,     Orig»  Com,  vn  Joh.  p.  186.  ed.  real  distinction, 

Huet.  o  "ipa  ftf  iVj,  <l>ija'\¥,  6  ini  noma 

That  is  to  say.  The  Sabellians  did  Gc^  6  vaTrjp.  Athan,  contr,  ApoUinar. 

not  only  make  Father  and  Son  one  L  ii.  p.  942. 
tn  essence,  (as  the  Church  did  also,)        p  Page  1 10. 
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80  far  with  it  already,  (more  than  you,)  as  to  acknowledge  but 
one  God.  We  can  give  a  reason  why  the  Son  was  tacitly  in- 
cluded, being  so  intimately  united  to  the  Father,  as  partaker  of 
the  same  dimne  nature:  but  that  any  creature  should  not  be 
excluded  from  being  God,  or  that  there  should  be  two  Gods, 
notwithstanding  the  text,  must  appear  very  strange.  After  this, 
you  have  two  or  three  subtilties.  The  Father^  you  say,  will  be 
but  a  third  part.  You  might,  in  this  way,  revive  all  the  imper- 
tinencies  of  Aetius,  and  throw  them  before  English  readers.  I 
refer  you  to  <lSt.  Austin  in  the  margin  for  an  answer.  Let  me 
desire  you  not  to  give  so  great  a  loose  to  your  fancy  in  divine 
things :  you  seem  to  consider  every  thing  under  the  notion  of 
extension,  and  sensible  images.  A  reverential  silence  may  well 
become  us  in  so  awful  a  subject,  in  which  imagination  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  our  most  refined  and  elevated 
thoughts  are  infinitely  unworthy.  But  to  proceed:  you  add, 
"  If  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  only  true  God,  then 
"  they  are  the  Father.*"  But  if  the  only  true  God  may  be  some- 
times used  in  Vk  personal,  sometimes  in  an  essential  sense,  there  is 
no  force  in  this  reasoning.  I  might  retort  the  argument  upon 
you,  who,  in  your  way  of  conceiving  God  by  extended  parts, 
apply  the  phrase  of  one  God,  sometimes  to  one  part,  sometimes 
to  another,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole,  almost  in  the  'same 
manner,  as  we  do  to  one^  or  to  all  the  three  Persons  :  but  I  am 
weary  of  trifling. 

You  ask  me,  "  wherein  the  present  scholastic  notion  disagrees 
''  with  the  Sabellian  i  ^  I  answer,  in  admitting  three  real  subsist- 
ing persons.  But  since  you  are  so  often  charging  us  y^ith 
Sabellianism,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  how  near  akin 
the  Sabellians  and  Arians  are  to  each  other ;  both,  as  it  were, 
growing  of  the  same  stock. 

^  Putas  Deum  Patrem  cum  Filio  et  Maxim,  1.  ii.  c.  lo.  p.  697, 698. 

Spiritu  Sancto  iinum  Deum  esse  non  Pater  et  Films  et  Spiritos  Sanctus, 

posse :  times  enim  ne  Pater  solus  non  et  propter  individuam  Deitatem  wmu 

sit  unus  Deus,  sed  pars  univs  Dei  oui  Deus  est,  propter  uniuscujusque  pro- 

constat  ex  trUnis:  noli  timere,  nulla  prietatemtre8Ferso9UBmini,etpiopbe[ 

fit  ^rtium  in  Deitatis  unitate  divisio.  sin^orum  peffectionem  partes  onius 

In  Trinitate — quae  Deus  est,  et  Pater  Dei  non  stmt.  Id.  ibid.  p.  699.   Conf. 

Deus  est,  et  Filius  Deus  est,  et  Spiritus  August,  de  Trin.   p.  849.    Fulgent 

Sanctus  Deus  est,  simul  hi  tres  unus  Respons.  contr.  Arian.  in  fine. 

Deus  :  nee  hujus  Trinitatis  pars  est  '  £.  g.  God  exists,  God  is  in  besven 

unus,  nee  major  pars  duo  quam  unus  above,  God  is  on  earth  below.    Hie 

est  ibi,  nee  mt^us  aliquid  sunt  omnes  word  God  here  (upon  the  Doctor's  Af- 

quam  singuli :   quia  spirituaUs  non  /M>/Aem  of  infinite  extension)  has  time 

corporalis  est  magnitudo.  Auff.  contr.  several  ideas  annexed  to  it. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  both  seem  to  suppose,  or  take  for 
granted,  that  if  the  tnodus^  or  manner^  be  unintelligible,  the  thing 
itself  is  incredible. 

2.  Both  agree  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  heresy,  that 
one  substance^  or  being,  can  be  only  one  real  person,  or  hypo- 
stasis.  As  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  though  taking  different  ways, 
yet  proceeded  upon  the  same  bottom,  that  two  natures  could 
not  make  one  Person  in  Christ :  so  Sabellius  and  Arius,  before 
them,  though  differing  in  the  last  result,  yet  set  out  upon  the 
same  principle ;  that  two  real  persons  cannot  be  one  being  or 
substance. 

3.  In  consequence  of  their  prime  position,  both  conspire  to 
discard,  in  reality,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  one  true 
Godhead;  looking  upon  it  as  Tritheism  to  make  the  Persons 
real  and  divine  too.  One  Hypostasis  in  the  Godhead  is  all  that 
either  of  them  admits;  both  Judaizing,  as  « Gregory  Nyssen 
justly  observes,  in  that  respect :  and  the  Sabellian^s  Tpidwfws 
(or  God  with  three  names)  answers  to  the  Arian's  'Ay^i/viyros, 
self-existent,  or  unbegotfen  God.  Thus  far  they  amicably  agree : 
let  us  next  observe  where  they  differ. 

Supposing  them  fixed  and  settled  in  the  preliminary  principle, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Word  and  Spirit  must  either  be  names 
only,  or,  if  real  distinct  persons,  creatures.  The  Sabellians  were 
at  liberty  to  choose  this  or  that:  but,  finding  Scripture  run 
high,  and  tradition  strong  for  the  divinity  of  the  Word  and 
Holy  Spirit,  they  made  choice  of  the  former;  interpreting  Father^ 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
Hypostasis,  or  real  Person.  By  this,  they  effectually  guarded 
against  the  supposed  Tritheism  of  the  Catholics,  as  well  as 
against  Pagan  Polytheism :  and,  being  wise  men  so  far,  secured 
the  point  which  they  aimed  at.  The  Arians,  who  came  after, 
(and  who,  as  I  before  said,  set  out  upon  the  same  preliminary 
principles,)  finding  that  the  Sabellian  con/usian  of  Persons  had 
been  utterly  routed,  bafSod,  and  exploded  by  all  good  Catholics, 
had  really  no  option  left,  but  either  to  make  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  creatures,  or  to  give  up  their  preliminaries.  Accordingly, 
they  took  the  way  which  the  Sabellians  had  left  them ;  and  were 
very  unhappy  in  this  particular,  that,  endeavouring  to  avoid  one 
kind  of  Tritheism,  they  fell  into  another. 

»  *0»»  yap  2a^f\\ios  Xcytt  TpU»vvfioVf  rovrow  EM^tor  oyo/iui^ct  * kyiwqrov. 
Greg.  Nyss.  contr,  Eunom.  p.  676. 
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The  Arian  soheme,  besides  its  failing  in  its  principal  design  of 
avoiding  Polytheism,  has  many  real  and  great  difficulties ;  bong 
as  well  too  high  for  some  texts,  as  too  lato  for  others  :  which  the 
Catholics,   or  Sabellians   can  much  better  deal   with.     Hence, 
1  suppose,  it  was,  that  the  Unitarians,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  having  modestly  begun  with  ^Arianism,  for  the  moA 
part,  settled  into  Socinianism ;  which  is  near  to  SabeUianim: 
and  our  English    Unitarians,  who,  for  acuteness  of  wit,  and 
subtilty  of  thought,  have   not  been  inferior    to    any   of  their 
brethren,  have  been  still  refining  upon   the  Socinian  scheme, 
(which  had  struck  upon  Ditheism,  in  like  manner  as  the  Arian 
had  upon  Tritheism,)  and  have  brought  it  still  nearer  to  Sabdli- 
anism,  Aft^r  all,  when  men  have  run  their  course  from  arthodoxji 
to  Arianism,  from  Arianism  to  Socinianism^  and  from  thence  to 
Saiellianism ;  if  they  will  but  give  themselves  leave  to  reflect 
and  look   back,  they  may   perhaps  perceive,   at   length,   that 
Catholicism  is  the  only  Scriptural^  as  well  as  the  ancient  scheme; 
liable  to  the  fewest  difficulties,  and  best  guarded  against  objee- 
tions.     It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  bulk  of  Ghristiaos, 
learned  and  unlearned,  have,  for  as  many  centuries  upward  ai 
we  have  any  clear  records  extant,  espoused  it.     It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  men  of  wit  and  fancy  to  find  fault  with  any  thing : 
but  it  requires  thought  and  judgment  to  settle  things  upon  their 
true  bottom.     Let  those  who  are  displeased  with  the  received 
doctrine   shew   us   a  better;  and   make  any  other  consistent 
scheme,  (consistent  with  Scripture  and  with  itself,)  if  they  can. 
Wise  and  good  men  will  be  always  willing  to  reform,  if  there  be 
cause  for  it :  but  they  will  not  be  forward  to  pull  down  what 
appears  to  be  founded  on  a  rock,  in  order  only  to  build  upon 
the  sand.     It  is  some  satisfaction  to  the  Trinitarians  to  observe, 
how  long  some  great  wits  have  been  new  modelling  Christianity ; 
and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  in  any  one  certain  scheme. 
The  Arians  fall  upon  the  Sabellians,  and  the  Sabellians  again  upon 
them :  one  defends  the  personality^  and  the  other  the  divinity 
of  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  and  cannot  yet  be  brought  to  any  agree- 
ment,  u  Betwixt  them,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  are 
supported,  and  they  condemn  each  other,  in  the  very  things  which 

t  Socin.  contr.  Erasm.  Johan.  p.  ex  natura  in  operibiis  prsedicat:   hi 

496.  vero,  ex  sacramento  fidei,  Filium  Dei 

"    Uterque    hostis    Ecclesise    res  confitentur.     Hit.  p.  9 19. 
Ecclesise  agit :  dum  Sabellius  Deum 
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the  Church  condemns  in  both.  If  I  may  give  a  judgment  of  the 
two  schemes,  the  Sabellian  appears  to  be  the  neater  of  the  two^ 
and  most  consistent  with  itself:  the  Arian  is  more  pious  and 
modest,  tender  of  degrading  the  Son  of  God  too  far.  As  men 
grow  bolder  and  more  learned  in  heresy^  they  will,  very  probably, 
be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Sabellians.  Two  of  the 
ablest  and  acutest  men  of  the  later  Unitarians  (one  here,  the 
other  abroad)  have  preferred  the  Sabellian  way :  and  as  they 
have  given  proofs  of  their  learning,  so  have  they  sufficiently 
•hewn  their  boldness  also,  by  treating  so  sublime  and  tremendous 
a  subject  in  the  way  of  scoff  and  ridicule.  To  return :  you  are 
pleased  to  say,  that  you  '^  have  answered  for  Dr.  Clarke's  notion 
'*  not  being  Sabellian,  and  have  proved  that  it  is  not  Trithe- 
^'  istic.'^  But  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  you  are  deceived  in 
both :  the  ground  is  Sabellian,  and  the  superstructure  Trithe- 
istio ;  and  the  whole  contrived  in  such  a  way,  as  to  hang  loosely 
together. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  true  Arian  or  Semi-Arian 
scheme  (which  you  would  be  thought  to  come  up  to  at  least) 
can  never  tolerably  support  itself,  without  taking  in  the  Catholic 
principle  of  a  human  soul  to  join  with  the  Word.  If  you  come 
thus  far,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Sabellian 
scheme  is  the  simpler  and  plainer;  besides  that  it  better  answers 
the  high  things  spoken  of  the  Word;  in  respect  of  which  your 
scheme  is  as  much  too  low,  as  before  too  high.  But  then  again, 
the  arguments  for  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Word  and  Holy 
Spirit,  bear  so  full  and  strong,  that  there  will  appear  a  necessity 
for  taking  in  another  Catholic  principle ;  and  that  will  completely 
answer  all.  And  why  then  should  not  the  Catholic  doctrine 
(so  apparently  necessary  to  make  Scripture  consistent)  be  ad- 
mitted ?  The  case,  in  few  words,  appears  to  be  only  this.  You 
cannot  understand  how  three  can  be  one ;  you  see  no  reason, 
apriorif  why,  if  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  be  coeval  and  consub- 
stantial^  they  should  not  be  coordinate  too ;  you  know  not  why 
the  Father  might  not  as  well  be  said  to  be  hegotteny  as  to  beget ; 
to  be  sentf  as  to  send ;  or  the  like.  Very  true :  but  you  mag  see 
a  reason,  a  priori^  why  creatures,  of  yesterday,  may  not  be  able 
to  search  the  "  deep  things  of  God  :"  you  niay  know  how  well  it 
becomes  them  to  submit  their  fancies,  or  presumptions,  to  divine 
revelation ;  content  to  "  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  till  the 
time  come  to  know  God  more  perfectly,  and  to  "  see  him  as  he 

I  i  2 
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*'  is."  This  may  be  a  sufficient  aiuiwer  to  a  pious  and  faumbk 
mind,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature ;  where  the  difficulty  is  owiif 
only  to  our  imperfect  and  inadequate  conception  of  things. 

I  was  obliged  to  pass  over  some  remarks  you  had  in  your 
notes ^,  for  the  sake  of  method:  but  it  will  not  be  too  late  to 
consider  them  here.     I  had  made  no  use  of  John  x.  30.  (''  I  and 
"  my  Father  are  one^"")  but  you  had  a  mind  to  bring  it  in,  to  let 
us   know  how  well   you   could  answer  it,  from    the  primititt 
writers.     1  am  always  willing  to  defend  those  good  men,  and  to 
rescue  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those,  who  either  knowin^y  or 
ignorantly  abuse  them.     You  begin  thus,  triumphantly  :  "  The 
*'  defenders  of  the  scholastic  explication  of  the  Trinity  in  unitjt 
'*  though  they  pretend  much  that  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
"  the  Church  are  on  their  side,  yet,  in  expressing  their  notion 
"  of  the  unity  in  the  divine  Persons,  they  do   not   only  lea?e 
''  Scripture  and  reason,  but  plainly  run  against  the  tcAole  stream 
^^  0/  antiquity  also.  The  text  on  which  they  so  much  rely  (John  x. 
"  30.)  is  understood  by  TertuUian  himself  of  the  unity  of  love, 
**  and  consent,  and  power."     You  go  on  to  cite  Tertullian  and 
otherS)  from  Dr.  Clarke.     But  writers  in  a  cause  are  very  often 
known  to  represent  things  by  halves.     You  shall  see,  presently, 
what  little  reason  you  have  to  talk  of  the  "  whole  stream  of 
^^  antiquity."     The  text,  which  you  speak  of,  has  all  along  been 
made  use  of  by  the  Catholics,  in  two  respects  ;  first,  in  proof  of 
our  Lord's  real  divinity,  against  as  many  as  denied  it;  and 
secondly,   in   proof  of  his   real  distinction  from   the    Father, 
against   the   No^tians   or   Sabellians.      There   was  very  little 
occasion  to  insist  much  upon  unity  of  substance^  with  those  who 
had  carried  unity  of  substance  so  high,  as  to  make   but   one 
Hypostasis,     It  might  be  sufficient,  in  dispute  with  those  men, 
to  observe,  that  that  text  did  by  no  means  prove  an  identity  of 
person^   unless    Paul   and   ApoUos   were  one  person,  which  is 
absurd.     Whatever  the  text  might  otherwise  prove,  it  certainly 
did   not   prove,   what  the  Sabellians   pretended,   an  unity   of 
person.      This    the   Post-Nicene   Fathers    frequently    observe, 
against  the  Sabellians,  (as  the  Ante-Nicene  had  done  before ;) 
though  at  the  same  time  that  text  might  be  of  good  use  against 
the  Arians;    as  it  had  been  all   along  against  the  impuffners 
of  Christy's   dimnity.     For  your  clearer  apprehension    of  this 

*  Page  106. 
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matter,  I  shall  set  down^  Jin  two  distinct  columns,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  primitive  writers  on  this  head;    that  you  may 


7  Against  impugDen  of  Christ's 
divinity. 

Tkrtullian. 
Nunquam  separatus  a  Patre  aut  alius 
a  Patre,  quia  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumvs. 
Adv.  Praz.  c.  viiL  Qui  tres  unum  sunt, 
non  unus,  quomodo  dictum  est.  Ego  et 
Pater  unitm  tumiu.  Ad  substantise  uni- 
tatem,  non  ad  numeri  dnguUuritatem, 
^dv.  Prax,  c.  15. 

NOVATIAK. 

Quod  si,  cum  nullins  hominis  hsec  vox 
esse  posset.  Ego  et  Pater  unum  aumus, 
hanc  vocem    de    consdentia  tHvinitatis 

Christus  solus  edicit merito  Deus  est 

Christus.   C.  13. 

Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus,  quid 
est  quod  didt.  Ego  et  Pater  unum  tumut: 
si  non  et  Deus  est,  et  Filius,  qui  iddroo 
unum  potest  did,  dum  ez  ipso  est,  et  dum 
Filius  ejus  est,  et  dum  ex  ipso  nasdtur, 
et  dum  ex  ipso  processisse  reperitur,  per 
quod  et  Deus  est.   C.  33. 

Origen. 
Atitr4ow  9h  icol  wp^s  rovro,  Ihi  dvfp 
¥wc4iK9i  6  K4Xvq9  t^,  '£7^  ico)  6  wariip  tv 

iff/uv oIk  tw  4^rro  ^fuU   teat   ttAAor 

Btpavt^uf  vap^  rhp  M  waai  Bthv, — Ira 
odv  8cby  its  &vo8c8«6Ka/if  y,  rhw  waT4pa  Ka\ 
rhr  vthy  Btpawtiofifp,  Contr.  Cela,  1.  viii. 
p.  386. 

DlONYSIUS  RoM. 

KoJt   rh   (nrtpfiAxXov  fi^ytBos   rov   icvpiav 

Xiyov,  iyib  ydpy  ^tri,  Koi  wariip  Zp  ifffiw. 
Ap.  Athan.  p.  233. 


Against  Sabellians. 


TsRTULLlAJf. 

Unum  didt  neutrali  verbo,  quod  non 
pertinet  ad  singularitatem  sed  ad  unita- 
tem^  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  dilectionem 
Patris,  qui  Filium  (iUligit,  et  ad  obsequi- 
um  Filii,  qui  voluntati  Patris  obsequitur. 
Unum  tumuif  dioens,  quos  sequat  et  jun- 
git.    Adv.  Prar.  c.  33. 

NOVATIAN. 

Quia  dixit  unum,  intcUigant  heretid 
quia  non  dizerit  unus.  Unum  enim  neu- 
traliter  positum  sodetatis  concordiam, 
non  unitatem  Personfe  sonat — merito 
unum  sit  Pater  et  Filius  per  concordiam, 
et  per  amorem,  et  per  dilectionem — Novit 
hanc  concordiK  unitatem  et  Apostolus 
Paulus  cum  Personarum  distinctione — 
Qui  pianlai  et  qui  rigat  unum  nunt.  Quis 
autem  non  intelligat  alteram  esse  Apollo, 
alteram  Paulum,  non  eundem  atque  ip- 
sum  Apollo  pariter  et  Paulum  ?  C.  22. 

Orioen. 

Thp  war^pa,  r^f  &Ai|9c(as  Koi  rhw  vihr 
T^p  Mi$§uufy  6rra  8^0  rp  ^wrrdati  vp^ry' 
fiora,  Ir  8i  rg  Afutpoi^,  md  ffvyu^vU^,  icoU 
r^  rauT6mrri  rov  fiovXfifiaros,  &s  rhv  l»fNi- 
tcSra  rhv  vlbf  {ivra  iwaiyofffxa  Tyjs  8^i|f, 
icol  x^'H^^^'^P^  ^^  6r<NrrdUrco*t  rod  BcoD) 
iwpoKdnu  i¥  cdn^  ivrt  ctic^ri  rov  8co&,  rhv 
e§6p,    CorUr.  CeU.  I.  viii.  p.  386. 


HlPPOLYTUS. 

Oif  9tH>  etohs  \4yw,  dAA*  &s  ^s  4k  ^w- 
rhSf  ^  &t  C9mp  4k  inryns,  ^  its  4urr7ya  iiwh 
^Xlov,  i^yofus  yitp  fiia  4  4^  rov  warrhs,  rh 
8i  voy  irttr^p,  4^  ol  i4w9fus  \6yos,  C.  1 1. 


HlPPOLYTUS. 

O^ic  ffrcr  8ti  4yit  icol  6  var^p  cr  ci/ii, 
dAA*  Zp  4<rfi9y.  rh  ydp  4<rn9p  ohx  4^*  Ms 
X^ffTflu,  iiX\*  4w\  iio  vpiatuwa  lB«i|cr,  8^- 
m^uy  l\  fdm¥ — rV  M^or  %p  f9$Mtds  /uu. 
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]>erceive  how  they  defended  such  an  unify  as  we  maintain,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  strenuously  opposed  the  Sabellians.  I  duD 
make  particular  remarks  upon  the  authors,  singly,  as  I  pass  alonr, 
and  afterwards  throw  in  some  general  observations. 

To  begin  with  Tertullian :  you  will  observe,  that  he  interpret! 
the  text  expressly  of  unity  of  substance^  in  one  citation :  and  he  is 
to  be  so  understood  in  the  other,  had  you  but  thought  how  to 
construe  unitatem,  as  you  should  have  done.  I  suppose,  unity  of 
love^  consenty  and  potcer,  may  very  wdl  follow,  after  so  good  i 
foundation  laid  for  it.  Tertullian  elsewhere  'intimates  the  striet 
and  inviolable  harmony  of  the  three  Persons,  resolving  it  into 
unity  of  substance, 

Novatian  is  your  next  author:  you  may  please  to  observe, 
how  absurd  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  for  any  mere  man  to 


Alexander  Alkx. 
*E7^  Kol  6  war^p  cy  i<rfi9P,  Zmp  ^<r\p  6 
K^toSy  ob  war^pa  iavrhp  hyayoptiwy,  oMl 
rks  rf  iworrdati  96o  ^6irus  fdop  c&oi 
au^vlCttv,  &AA*  in  r^y  vatpu^v  iiupi- 
puay  iucpifiwt  vc^uicc  <r^(up  6  vtbs  rov 
warphs,  r^p  icari  wdtna  SfAOi^rrira  aibrov 
4k  pdrttts  iiwofui^dfupos,  icol  iLwapdWeuc- 
ros  tlKifP  rov  warphs  -nryx^^")  *"«^  '»'<*«' 
vptrror^ov  ticnnros  x^V^'^'^P'  Theod.  E. 
H.  l.i.  c.  4.  p.15. 

Epiphanxus. 
Kol  vp6f  Toirovs  fi^v  robs  pofd(ovras 
kKK6rpiov  ttpou  rhp  vlhp  rov  warpbs 

Xfyci,  iy^  ical  6  war^p  %p  iafitp 8t&  rh 

cTvcu  ip  fit§.  ip^rriri  Bf&nyros,  koL  ip  fuf 
ypi&fill  Kcd  9vpdfi€i.  P.  488.  Har,  57. 


Cyril.  Hieros. 
*Ey  8t^  T^  icarc^  r^p  BtArrrra  iL^latfia 
#irci8^  9ths  9€hp  iy4ppria'fp.  *Ep  8<&  rh 
Karh,  r^p  i3<urtAcfai'— li'  Hih,  rh  firiH^fAlcty 
tJyai  itaipuplap  fj  8(dUrreuriv.<^— -^Ey  iih,  rh 
fA^i  cTroi  &AAa  Xpiarov  hifAiovpyiifMra  koX 
&AAa  freer p6s '  fiia  ybip  ri  wdtnwp  Hiifuovpyla, 
P.  141, 143.  Ox.  ed. 


--ri  wphf  TdfTtt  hcm^rt  A^«r  oi  N<nrr» 
poi  i  n^  wdtnts  Ir  awfid  hrrv  mariL  r\t 
oMe»^  ^  rg  9infdfi9i  mai  rf  Ztm»4ini  rip 
hiwppoplas  ti'  Tty^/MAs;  rhw  tArhp  H 
rp^aip  6  wms—i»ft0\^yfi^t^  ,1^  ^^  ^ 
warpi  9vp^iy  iia04a€g  ;  cfr  yitp  pnwt  «•- 
T^f  6  «uj.   Conir,  N'oei,  c  vii.  p.  1 1. 


Epipbanius. 
Tlf^$  tk  robs  POfdCoPTms  nbrhm  ^^t  rbp 
wwr4pa  leoX  rhp  abrhp  clvm  vAr  Mtk  rh 
§tpflK4paiy  #yA  icol  6  wwHip  Mw  ic/Aw,  K^yu, 
woliitrop  abrobs  Ipa  itrip  Ir  luMbt  iyi§  ml 
ob  Zp  iff/iWf  Ipa  Kwroi^x^  Noifr^  ico)  tV 
cArov  vxoX^p,  waptefuyitp  ^Is  rh  fi4w0P  tV 
r&p  fia07ir&p  tpwctp.  TlAs  yitp  iiB^pmro 
n4rpos  Koi  *lmdinnis,  ico)  ol  koOc^t  cZnu  Ir 
&s  Korii  ffvPoXot^^iP ;  P.  488. 

Cyril.  Hibros. 
ObK  cFrc  4yit  ico)  6  variip  tw  cl^ui,  Jk\X' 
4yi»  Koi  6  voriip  tp  lepLWy  Ixa  fA^rc  &««X. 
KorptAaoffifPyfi'^t  irvPoKoi^p  vicrraroplat 
ipyeur^fitSa,  P.  14a. 


*  Tarn  consortibus  substantias  Paths^   CmUr,  Pra».  c.3. 
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have  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  tme"  And  why  so  ?  might  not 
there  be  unity  of  mlly  consent^  atUhority,  between  God  and  man  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  might.  Well  then  ;  Novatian  did  conceive 
the  text  to  speak  of  unity  of  hve^  &c.  but  equality  of  nature  pre- 
supposed:  for  even  Paul  and  Apollos  were  not  of  a  different 
nature ;  one  was  as  truly  man  as  the  other :  and  so,  if  Christ 
was  truly  God,  as  well  as  the  Father,  he  might  say,  "  I  and  my 
''  Father  are  one."  This  is  ^plainly  Novatian*s  sense,  in  the 
citations  of  the  first  column ;  and  it  is  very  consistent  with  the 
other,  in  the  opposite  column.  All  that  unity  of  consent^  love,  &c. 
is  founded  upon,  and  resolves  into  waity  o(  substance  and  principle, 
according  to  this  writer. 

Origen  comes  next.  I  have  set  against  him  a  passage  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Rome,  who  quotes  the  text  in  confirmation  of  what  he 
had  just  before  said,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  under- 
value the  supereminent  dignity  of  the  Son,  by  supposing  him 
a  creature.  As  to  Origen  particularly,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that,  if  he  had  resolved  the  unity  of  Godhead,  in  that  passage, 
into  unity  of  consent,  mentioning  no  other;  yet  no  certain  argu- 
ment could  be  drawn  from  thence,  that  he  held  no  other ;  any 
more  than  from  the  passages  of  Novatian  and  Tertullian  before 
cited.  Had  they  been  left  single,  they  had  been  liable  to  the 
same  charge ;  and  yet  it  seems  merely  accidental  that  they  were 
not.  Authors  do  not  always  speak  their  whole  thoughts  upon 
a  particular  occasion ;  but  are  content  only  to  say  as  much  as 
the  occasion  requires.  Origen  was  guarding  against  the  Sabellian 
abuse  of  the  text,  and  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  that  chiefly. 
However,  in  that  very  place,  he  made  so  much  use  of  the  text, 
as  from  thence  to  infer,  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  God,  and 
one  object  of  worship ;  which,  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
Origen'^s  principles  in  that  book,  must  appear  to  denote  the 
divine  and  uncreated  nature  of  the  Son ;  and  consequently  a 
substantial  unity  betwixt  him  and  the  Father :  besides,  that  this 
is  fiarther  intimated,  in  the  passage  cited,  by  the  words,  awcrtJ- 
yaa/xa  r^s  hoir^s,  and  \<ipaKTrjpa  ttjs  vTroordcrcws,  which  seem  to 
have  been  added  to  qualify  the  former;  and  are  hardly  per- 
tinent but  on  some  such  supposition.  To  confirm  which,  please 
to  compare  Origen  with  Alexander  Bishop  of  Alexandria's  com- 
ment on  the  same  text,  and  you  will  find  them  very  nearly  the 

*  Compare  a  passage  of  Novatian,  cited  above,  p.  295. 
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same ;  which  is  sufficient  to  acquit  Origen  of  any  suspicion  of 
Arianizing  in  this  point. 

I  come  next  to  Hippolytus,  who  has  but  lately  appeared^  and 
whom  neither  the  Doctor  nor  you  have  took  notice  of.  He 
argues  against  the  Sabellians,  in  the  very  same  way  with  Ter- 
tullian,  Novatian,  and  Origen  :  but  then,  in  the  other  citation 
oppositely  placed,  he  clearly  resolves  the  unity  of  the  (Jodhead 
into  unity  of  substance  and  principle.  But  besides  this,  it  deseires 
your  special  notice,  that  while  he  speaks  of  unity  of  will  and 
concord,  (admitting  a  kind  of  parallel  between  the  union  of 
Christiana,  and  the  union  of  God  and  Christ,)  he  clearly  sig- 
nifies how  infinitely  more  perfect  the  latter  is  ;  resolving  it  into 
this,  that  the  Son  U  the  vovs  Ttarphs,  the  living  and  substantial 
mind,  or  thought,  of  the  Father.  This  then  is  the  case :  there  is 
an  unity  ^of  concord,  and  harmonious  love,  founded  upon  unity 
of  substance :  and  the  words,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one/'  ex- 
press both  the  unity  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  it.  Paul  and 
A  polios  were  one  in  heart  and  will,  in  such  measure  and  degree 
as  they  were  capable  of :  and  so  God  and  Christ  are  one  likewise ; 
but  by  an  union  infinitely  more  perfect,  and  upon  an  infinitely 
higher  foundation.  You  need  not  be  told,  that  KaO(as  often  sig- 
nifies, not  an  exact  equality,  but  a  general  similitude^:  the  remark 
is  just ;  and,  as  it  is  at  other  times  urged  against  us,  so  let  me 
here  claim  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  have  added  to  the  number  two  Post-Nioene  writers,  Epi- 
phanius  and  the  elder  Cyril;  which  are  enough  to  shew,  that 
the  same  way  of  reasoning  against  the  Sabellians  (which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Nicene  Council)  obtained  likewise  afterwards. 
Some  are  apt  to  triumph  extremely,  if  they  can  but  find  any  the 
least  difierence  between  the  Ante-Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  writers. 
If  there  be  but  a  text  or  two  differently  interpreted,  a  solemn 
remark  is  made  upon  it ;  and  sometimes  a  trifling  note  of  some 
obscure  scholiast,  or  an  imaginary  diffferenoe,  (having  no  founda- 
tion but  the  lorlters  ignorance,  or  negligence  in  comparing,)  is 
improved  into  an  argument  of  change  of  doctrine ;  and  AtAana- 
sianism  is  made  the  name  for  what  has  been  constantly  held  in 

*>  Eliam  nos  quippe  incomparabilem  August,  contr.  Maxim.  1.  ii.  p.  720. 
consensum  voluntatis  alque  mdividuae        Vid.  etiam  Greg.  Nyss.  contr.  Eu- 

caritatis,   Patris  et   Filii  et   Spiritue  nom.  1.  i.  p.  389.     Hilar,   de   Trin. 

Sancti  confitemur,  propter  quod  di-  p.  958. 
cimus,  Haec  Trinitas  unus  est  Deus.        ^  Vid.  Athanas.  Orat.  iii.  p.  573. 
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the  Christian  Church.  If  there  be  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
things  seemingly  derogator}-  to  the  honour  of  the  Son,  (his  being 
subordinate;  bis  referring  all  things  to  the  Father,  as  head^  root^ 
fountain^  cause ;  his  executing  the  Father's  will,  and  the  like,) 
or  of  a  real  distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  (as  their  being 
hvo  iLpiO\i^^  ducB  res,  or  one  of  them  api6\x^  ir^pos^  that  is,  per- 
sonally distinct  from  the  other,)  then  only  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
are  quoted ;  as  if  the  Post-Nicene  did  not  teach  the  very  same 
doctrine ;  but  if  any  thing,  which  seems  to  make  more  for  the 
honour  of  the  Son,  be  mentioned,  (as  his  being  uncreated^  eternal^ 
one  God  with  the  Father,  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  like,)  this 
is  to  be  represented  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Post-Nicene  Fathers 
only ;  though  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they  varied  not 
a  tittle,  in  any  material  point  of  doctrine,  from  their  prede- 
cessors ;  but  only  preserved,  as  became  them,  with  an  upright 
zeal,  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  ''  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
"  saints." 

To  return.  It  is  needless  almost  to  take  notice  of  other 
testimonies :  those  in  the  margin  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  true 
and  constant  sense  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  ^  Doctor  quotes 
Basil  and  Chrysostom,  as  saying  Father  and  Son  were  one,  Karh 
hvpafiLv:  and,  lest  the  reader  should  understand  what  those 
Fathers  meant  by  Karh  bvpafup,  he  cuts  Chrysostom  short.; 
whose  words  immediately  following  (e{  bi  fj  bvvafjus  ff  airni,  eif- 
IrjKov  6ti,  Koi  ff  ovaCa)  shew  that  he  meant  by  bvvafii,^^  not  the 
same  atUhortty,  but  the  same  inherent,  essential,  omnipotent 
power. 

Athenagoras^s  bvvafi^L  may  be  rightly  interpreted  by  Hippoly tus 
before  cited ;  or  by  Chrysostom ;  or  by  himself,  in  several  places 
where  he  is  clear  for  the  consubstantiality.  Justin  Martyr's  senti- 
ments have  been  explained  above ;  and  the  Council  of  Antioch'^s 
expression  (rg  (rvfiifxapCq)  is  vindicated  by®  Hilary;  who  himself 
may  be  readily  understood  by  such  as  remember  how  the  primi- 
tive Fathers  held  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be,  as  it  were,  vinculum 
Trinitatis^  and  sometimes  amor  Patris  et  Filii ;  as  the  Son  him- 
self is  also  styled  charitas  ex  charitate,  by  ^Origen.  These  things 
I  can  only  hint  to  the  intelligent  reader,  having  already  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  a  digression. 

<*  Page  ICO.      «  Page  1 170,  1 171.      '  Pamph.  Apol.  p.  335.  ed.  Bened. 
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Whether  Oal.  iv.  8.  may  not  be  enough  to  iiei&rmins  the  ik 
betwixt  ub;   since  it  obliged  the  Doctor  to  confess,  that  i 
is  %hy  nature  truly  God^  as  truly  as  maan  is  by  nature 
man. 

He  equivocates,  indeed,  there,  as  usual.  For,  he  mitt  haw 
signify  thai  Christ  is  God  by  nature,  only  as  Aamng,  by 
nature  which  he  derives  from  the  Father,  true  divine  f 
and  dominion:  that  is^  he  is  truly  God  by  nature,  €u  hav\ 
nature  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  Gods,  toanting  ^'the 
essential  character  of  God,  self-existence.  TVkal  is  thi 
trifling  with  words,  and  playing  fast  and  loose  t 

IN  answer  hereto,  you  begin :  '*  Will  the  Querist  insist 
'*  it,  that  the  Son  cannot  be  God  by  nature,  unless  he  be 
*^  existent!"     And  you  proceed  :  ''  I  can  assure  him,  the  h 
*^  edest,  even  of  his  own  friends,  are  ashamed  of  this  :  and  t 
''  are  few  so  hardy^  as  directly  to  affirm  it."     But  have  a 
patience,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  easy.     Where 
your  thoughts !  Where  were  your  eyes !  Either  I  am  strar 
mistaken^  or  the  line,  which  offended  you  so  grievously^ 
scored  underneath;    and  pag.  92.  of  the  Doctor's   Reply 
ferred  to,  as  you  find  now :  and  my  charging  the  Dootor  ^ 
playing  fast  and  loose,  immediately  after,  might  have   bee 
sufficient  intimation  of  my  meaning.     Whether  I  think  the 
self  existent  or  no,  is  not  now  the  question.     I  took  hold  of 
Doctor'*s  expression,  charged  him  with  foui  and  loose,  that 
saying  and  unsaying,  contradicting  himself.     If  seff-existena 
the  most  essential  character  of  God,  it  seems  to  me  to  foU 
that  the  Son^  who  by  the  Doctor's  confession  wants  that  cAoi 
ter,  cannot  be  trtUy  and  by  nature  God,  any  more  than  any  tfa 
ean  be  truly  and  by  nature  man,  without  the  essential  chara\ 
of  man.     As  to  my  own  part :  I  never  pretended  that  sdf- 
istence  is  an  essential  character  of  God :  you  might  have  o 
sidered  that  we  deny  it  absolutely ;  we  suppose  it  '^negative  i 

M  Reply,  p.  81.        ^  Ibid.  p.  93.  dicendo  non-genitus,   Ingenitus  pc 

*  Sicut secundum  substantiam  quid  est  nisi  non-genitusF q 

aio,  homo  est,  sic  secundum  substan-  autem  relative  pronuntiatur,  non  11 

tiam  nego,  cum  dico,  fum-homo  est,  cat  substantiam.    Aug,  de  TWn.  '. 

Sec.  RekUive  autem  nejEj^amus  dicendo  c.  6.   Comp.  Fulgent,  contr.  Ar 

nom-JUius:    relative    igitur    negamus  p.  5a.  ed.  Paris. 
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relative^  and  call  it  a  personal  charaoter.  Necessary-Existence  i« 
an  essential  character,  and  belongs  equally  to  Father  and  8(m: 
if  that  be  what  you  mean  by  self-eanstence^  then  that  also  belongs 
to  both.  Explain  yourself,  and  deal  not  so  much  in  ambigtums 
terms^  which  we  have  just  reason  to  complain  of.  The  Doctot 
knows  how  self-existent,  by  custom^  sounds  among  common  read* 
ers ;  and  that  denying  the  Son  to  be  self  existent  may  be  thought 
by  many  tiie  same  thing  with  denying  him  to  be  God.  Had 
he  pleased,  in  his  translations  of  iyivvrfros,  and  elsewhere,  to 
say  ofbener  unbegotten  or  underived,  instead  of  self  existent,  it 
would  have  been  kind  towards  his  readers^  and  perhaps  as  kind 
to  himself:  for  it  will  be  always  thought  as  much  beneath  a 
grave  writer  to  take  the  poor  advantage  of  an  equivocal  vrord,  as 
it  is  a  disparagement  to  any  cause  to  be  served  by  it.  But  to 
proceed. 

You  wanted,  it  seems,  to  bring  in  a  parcel  of  quotations, 
which  you  might  as  well  have  referred  to  only,  where  they  ^lie, 
and  may  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Whatever  they  are, 
they  contradict  not  me;  nor  are  they  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
business  of  the  Query.  My  design  was  to  shew,  at  once,  the 
Doctor^s  inconsistency  with  Scriptui'e  and  with  himself:  both 
which  are  intimated  in  the  Query.  It  was  your  part  to  defend 
him  as  fairly  as  you  could.  The  Doctor,  I  observed,  was 
obliged  from  Gral.  iv.  8.  to  confess  that  the  Son  is  5y  nature 
truly  God.  From  thence  I  infer,  that  his  scheme  cannot  stand 
with  that  text ;  being  an  express  contradiction  to  it.  You  in- 
sist upon  it  notwithstanding,  that  the  Son  may  be  by  nature 
truly  God^  agreeable  to  the  text,  and  consistent  with  the  Doctor's 
principles.  This  then  is  the  sole  point  between  us,  to  be  here 
discussed. 

'*  You  have,''  you  say,  ''  proved,  that  in  Scripture  there  are 
"  diffsrent  and  subordinate  acceptations  of  the  word  God." 
True,  you  have  proved  that  men  have  been  called  Gods;  and 
idol  Gods;  the  devU  is  also  a  Gk>d,  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  and  the  beUy 
a  Gk>d.  But,  I  thinks  St.  Paul  hath  sufficiently  intimated, 
(i  Cor.  viii.  5,  6.)  that  the  Son  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
nominal  Qoda ;  besides  that  you  yourselves  confess  it.  If  lie 
be  Ood  at  all,  he  is  a  real  one :  and  now  I  want  to  see  what 
Scripture  warrants  or  permits  us  to  profess  two  real  and  trua 

k  Script.  Doctr.  p.  306,  &c.  alias  273,  &c. 
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Gods.  You  say,  the  Son  is  €rod,  truly,  and  properly,  and  bj 
nature^  in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  God,  (p.  i  lo.)  Then, 
aay  I,  he  must  be  the  same  with  the  one  supreme  Qod,  became 
there  is  but  one.  If  he  is  trufy  so,  he  is  the  same  with  the  onbf 
true  God;  if  properly  so,  his  substance  is  properly  divine ;  if  by 
nature  bo,  he  has  the  same  nature  with  the  one  God.  Yet  I 
very  well  know  that  you  intend  nothing  like  it :  only,  from  the 
concurring  language  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  you  find  it 
necessary  to  say  as  we  say;  and  are  afterwards  to  rack  and 
strain  invention,  to  find  out  some  subtile  and  surprisuig  meaning 
for  it.  What  may  we  not  do  with  any  writings  in  the  world  at 
this  rate,  so  long  as  words  are  capable  of  being  pressed  and 
tortured  into  diverse  meanings!  But  let  us  go  on^  to  see  how 
you  account  for  the  Son's  being  God  by  nature,  '^  If  divine 
*'  power  and  dominion  be  derived  and  exercised  partially,  tem- 
"  porarily,*"  or  in  "  certain  emergencies  only,  it  makes  the 
**  Persons  to  be,  and  to  be  styled  Gknls ;  not  by  nature,  but  by 
"  grace."  Your  notion  of  dominion  making  God  to  be  God,  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  former  parts.  I  need  only  ask 
here,  what  was  God  before  the  creatures  were  made  ?  Or  did  he 
then  commence  jGoflf,  hy  nature^  when  he  created  the  universe, 
and  began  to  have  dominion  over  it  \  The  Doctor  appears  to  be 
in  the  utmost  perplexity,  how  to  account  for  the  Son'^s  being 
called  God,  John  i.  i.  He  is  forced  to  quit  his  notion  of 
dominion^.  Sometimes  it  is  because  he  was  in  fJLop<t>fi  0€ov 
a/ier  the  creation :  and  ^  sometimes  because  he  was  partaker 
of  divine  power  and  glory  (he  knew  not  how  to  say  tlofninion) 
be/ore  the  creation :  and  sometimes  ^fi^rox^  ttjs  avroOiov  OcdrrjToS' 
So  that  now  we  have  the  Doctor's  own  authority  for  contra- 
dicting him,  if  he  tells  us  again,  that  the  word  Gad  is  always  a 
word  of  office.  When  he  was  considering  the  Son  as  Grod  before 
the  creation,  he  should  have  thought  a  little  further,  that  the 
Father  was  then  also  God,  and  should  have  told  us  in  what 
sense  he  was  so.  But  to  proceed:  give  me  leave  to  observe 
here,  that  the  Son  is  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  own  principles.  Being  a  creature,  and  finite, 
he  can  exercise  the  divine  power  and  dominion  no  otherwise 
than  partially;  and  since  he  did  not  exercise  the  divine  power 
and  dominion  to  the  utmost,  before  his  resurrection,  he  exercised 

^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  73,  ed.  a.         ™  Ibid.  p.  240.  cd.  2,        "  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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it  only  in  certain  emergencies  ;  and  since  the  exercise  began  then, 
and  is  to  end  after  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is  barely  temporary : 
and  so,  by  your  own  characters^  you  make  him  God,  by  grace, 
like  angels,  magistrates,  and  propliets ;  only  his  dominion  is 
larger,  and  for  a  longer  period  of  time :  this  is  your  God  by 
nature.  But  you  are  very  excusable  for  not  doing  what  it  is 
ridiculous,  at  first  sight,  even  so  much  as  to  pretend  to.  For 
how  should  the  Son  be  God  by  nature,  upon  your  principles^ 
when  the  Father  himself,  whatever  his  metaphysical  nature  may 
be,  (which  the  **  Doctor  allows  not  to  come  into  consideration,) 
is  God  by  ojice  only ;  might  not  have  been  God  at  all,  if  he  had 
pleased  to  make  no  creatures ;  and  may  cease  to  be  God,  in  the 
Scripture-sense  of  the  word,  whenever  he  will,  by  letting  all 
things  drop  into  their  primitive  nothing.  Now  unless  nature 
and  o^ffice  signify  the  same,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive^  upon 
the  Doctor's  principles,  how  any  Person  can  be  God,  by  nature, 
at  aU.  You  say,  "  if  the  divine  powers  and  dominion  be  derived 
*'  to,  and  exercised  by  a  nature,  person,  or  intelligent  substance, 
**  UNIVERSALLY,'^  (which  is  impossible  to  suppose  in  a  finite  crea- 
ture,) "  PERMANENTLY,''  (which  is  Contrary  to  your  own  supposi- 
tion of  a  kingdom  which  is  to  have  an  end,)  ''unalterably,'' 
(though  an  alteration  is  presumed  in  respect  of  the  Son,  and 
might  be  supposed  even  in  respect  of  the  Father  himself;) 
if  these  things  be  so ;  that  is,  if  contradictions  be  true,  what 
then  ?  Then  "  such  a  Being,  or  Person,  is  God  by  nature,*^  &c. 
And  this  you  give  us  as  "  the  true  meaning  of  Gal.  iv.  i.""  But, 
I  hope,  we  shall  have  more  respect  for  an  inspired  Apostle  than 
to  father  any  such  meaning  upon  him.  For  the  true  sense  and 
import  of  it,  I  refer  you  to  the  P learned  gentleman,  who  has  so 
well  defended  this  text  against  Dr.  Clarke.  You  add,  "  Had 
''  not  the  Scriptures  this  sense  of  the  word  God^  they  could  not 
'*  be  intelligible  or  reconcilable,*"  (p.  113.)  But  are  you  well 
assured  that  you  understand  whatever  is  intelligible  or  recon- 
cilable ?  "  The  metaphysical  definition,*"  you  say,  "  cannot  be 
"  the  only  Scripture-sense  of  the  term  God,^"*  You  allow  then 
that  it  may  be  the  principal^  though  not  the  only  Scripture- 
sense  :  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  The  learned  Doctor 
will  not  admit  the  metaphysical  sense  to  be  never  the  Scripture- 

o  Script.  Doctr.  p.  243,  396.  alias     p.  73,  &c. 
210,  263.   Reply,  p.  301.  ^  Scripture  Doctr.  p.  296.    Reply, 

P  True  Scnpture  Doctr.  continued,     p.  119,  290. 
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$ens€  of  the  term  God.    Th$  metapkysieai  aenae,  he  expresdj  iKji, 
is  ''  never  intended  T  but  the  ^*  constant  uaage  of  Scripture'*  is 
different.     '*  The  word  GW,  in  Scripture,  is  airways  a  relatlTe 
*'  word  of  office  i^  which  though  the  Doctor  has  no  proof  of,  nor 
ground  for,  nor  is  himself  well  satisfied  in  ;  jot  he  knew  why  he 
said  it,  having  very  good  prudential  reasons  for  it.      For,  if  the 
metaphysical  sense   be  ever  intended,  when    the   word  God  is 
spoken  of  the  Father,  no  good  reason  can    be  assigned  wh; 
it  should  not  be  so  always^  when  spoken  of  the  same  PersoD: 
and  if  this  be  the  current  and  most  usual  sense  of  the  word  God^ 
in  Scripture,  we  shall  have  a  fair  handle  to  prove  that  it  was  in- 
tended in  the  same  sense,  when  spoken^  in  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, of  the  Son :  or,  at  least,  the  Doctor  will  have  little  or 
no  pretence  left,  upon  his  principles,  for  saying  that  the  Son  is 
truly  and  properly  God.     You  observe,  that  the   metaphysical 
definition  of  one   setf-existenty  underivedy  independent,   eupreme 
Being,  would  exclude  the  Son,  who  is  derived.     This  is  the  sum 
of  your  argument,  and  clearer  than  you  have  put   it.     But  I 
must  observe  to  you,  that  this  dejinition,  or  something  like  it, 
hath  long  passed  current  with  men  who  believed  a   THnity  of 
divine  Persons^  and  were  never  apprehensive  of  any  such  conse- 
quence as  you  would  draw  from  it.     It  is  properly  a  definition 
of  the  rb  0€U)j;,  the  divine  nature,  abstracting  from   the  con- 
sideration of  the  distinction  of  Persons,  which  is  the  usual  method 
that  the  Schoolmen  and  others   have  taken;   and    there   the 
words  self-existent^  underived,  independent^  are  not  considered  as 
personal^  but  essential  characters.  Necessarily -existing ,  uncreated^ 
immutable^  all-sufficient^  are  what  they  mean  in  that  definition: 
otherwise  it  is  a  definition  of  the  Person  of  the  Father  only, 
singly  considered.     But  if,  instead  of  metaphysics^  (which  must 
always  be  content  to  stand  corrected  by  Gospel  Revelation,)  we 
choose  to  take  our  definition  of  God  from  Scripture,  then  that 
of  i^Melancthon,  which  I  have  put  into  the  margin,  will  be  more 
full  and  complete. 

^  Deu8  est  easentia  spiritualis,  in-  imaginem  suam  ab  etemo  genuit,  et 

telligens,  verax,  bona,  pura,  justa,  mi-  Filius  imago  Patris  coetema,  et  Spin- 

aericors,  liberrima,  imroensae  potentise,  tus  Sanctua  procedens  a  PUbre  et  Fi- 

et  sapientise.  Pater  aeternus  qui  Filium  lio.    Melanct,  hoc,  Tkeolog,  de  Deo, 
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QUERY  XXV. 

Whetker  it  be  not  clear  from  aU  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  even 
from  the  beginning^  did  believe  the  eternity  and  consuhstantiality 
of  the  Son;  if  either  the  oldest  creeds,  as  interpreted  by  those 
that  recite  them;  or  the  testimonies  of  the  earliest  tcriters^  or  tlie 
public  censures  passed  upon  heretics^  or  particular  passages  of 
the  ancientest  Fathers^  can  amount  to  a  proof  of  a  thing  of  this 
nature  f 

YOU  tell  me,  in  answer,  that  it  is  "  not  clear  that  the  Ante- 
'^  Nioene  Church  professed  the  notion  of  indiyidual  consubstan- 
'^  tiality  T  that  ^^  the  objector  cannot  produce  one  single  passage 
**  in  all  Catholic  Ante-Nicene  antiquity,  which  proves  an  indi- 
"  viDUAL  or  NUMERICAL  consubstautiality  in  the  three  divine 
"  Persons.*"  This  answer  is  scarce  becoming  the  gravity  of  a 
man,  or  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  in  so  serious  and  weighty 
an  argument.  Did  I  speak  of  individual  consubstan tiality  ?  or^ 
if  I  had,  could  I  mean  it  in  your  sense!  I  ask,  whether  the 
Fathers  believed  the  three  Persons  to  be  one  substance  ;  and  do 
affirm  that  they  did,  universally.  You  answer,  that  they  did  not 
assert  the  three  Persons  to  be  one  Person ;  which  is  the  constant 
sense  you  make  of  individual.  And  here  you  would  make  a 
show,  as  if  the  objector  had  been  mistaken,  and  as  if  you  con- 
tradicted him :  when  all  resolves  into  a  trifling  equivocation,  and 
you  really  contradict  him  not  at  all.  That  present  scholastic 
notion,  as  you  call  it,  of  three  Persons  being  one  Person^  Hypo- 
stasis, or  Suppositum^  is  nowhere  present^  that  I  know  of,  amongst 
any  that  own  a  Trinity :  neither  is  it  the  scholastic  notion ;  as 
any  man  may  see,  that  will  but  look  into  the  Schoolmen,  and 
read  with  any  judgment.  Individual  has  been  generally  owned, 
but  not  in  your  sense ;  and  numerical  too,  but  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  what  you  pretend  to  oppose  it  in :  and  therefore, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  this  way  of  proceeding,  in  an  important 
controversy,  is  neither /air  towards  your  adversaries,  nor  sincere 
towards  the  readers ;  but,  at  best,  is  only  solemn  trifling.  You 
know,  or  you  know  little  in  this  controversy,  that  all  the  Fathers, 
almost  to  a  man,  either  expressly  or  implicitly,  asserted  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.     Call  it  individual. 
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or  call  it  specific  ;  that  is  not  now  the  question.  They 
mously  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  of  any  created  or  n 
substance,  but  strictly  dimiis ;  and  so  closely  and  neariy 
to  the  Father's  Person,  (in  a  mysterious  way  above  comp 
sion,)  that  the  substance  of  the  Son  might  be  justly  call 
Father's  substance,  both  being  one.  And  this  is  all  tha 
any  sober  Catholic  meant  by  individual  or  numerical ;  as 
often  observed. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  urge  against  Dr.  Clarke  and  yoi 
make  the  Son  of  an  inferior  substance^  differing  entirely  i 
from  the  Father's ;  in  short,  a  creature^  though  you  care  \ 
speak  it  in  broad  terms  ?  This  is  what  you  have  not  so  mi 
one  Catholic  Post-Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  writer  to  countc 
you  plainly  in.  The  main  of  your  doctrine,  the  very 
wherein  your  scheme  is  contained,  and  on  which  it  turn 
which  distinguish  you  from  the  present  orthodox,  stanc 
demned  by  all  antiquity.  Do  you  imagine  all  this  is 
turned  off,  only  by  equivocating  upon  the  word  numerical; 
throwing  out  the  term  scholastic^  to  make  weak  persons  hi 
that  we  have  borrowed  our  doctrine  from  the  Schoolmen 
No :  we  know,  and  you  may  know,  if  you  please  to  exa 
that,  as  to  the  main  of  our  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinil 
have  the  universal  Church,  as  high  as  any  records  reach 
curring  with  us.  To  them  we  appeal,  as  well  as  to  the  Scrip 
that,  together  with  Scripture,  we  may  be  the  more  secure 
we  follow  the  true  interpretation.  I  need  not  go  on  to 
that  the  primitive  writers  asserted  the  consubstantiality^  be 
you  have  not  denied  it  in  the  sense  I  intended ;  and  ii 
could  not.  Your  slipping  a  word  upon  us,  and  sliding  < 
another  point,  may  be  taken  for  a  confession  and  acknow 
ment,  that  the  Query  was  just ;  and  should  have  been  ansv 
in  the  affirmative,  could  your  cause  have  subsisted,  after  so 
and  frank  a  confession.  "  As  to  creeds,*'  you  say,  "  none  o 
*'  three  first  centuries  express  the  ^Querist's  notion  :'*'  mea 
your  own  notion  of  individual^  which  is  not  the  Quer 
What  follows  (p.  118.)  is  still  pursuing  the  same  misl 
Since  you  have  told  us,,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  tnrfmrfuai 
std>stantiality^  (that  is,  o^ personal  identity,  as  you  understan 
and  in  which  sense  nobody  opposes  you,)  it  would  have 
fair  and  ingenuous  to  have  owned  that  the  Fathers  did  ut 
mously  hold  a  consubstantiality^  in  some  sense  or  other.     Ii 
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numerical,  or  inditidual  in  the  strictest  sense,  was  it,  think  you^ 
specific?  Yet,  if  so,  it  will  follow  that  all  the  Fathers  were 
directly  opposite  to  the  Doctor  and  you ;  and  condemned  your 
notion  of  the  Son's  being  inferior  in  kind,  nature^  substance,  &c. 
Specific  unity  implies  equality  of  nature ;  as  two  men,  specifically 
one  with  each  other,  are  in  nature  equal ;  and  so,  any  other  two 
things  of  the  same  sort  and  kind.  This  notion,  if  it  were  what 
the  Fathers  held,  you  might  charge  with  Tritheism :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  you  must  give  them  all  up,  as  no  way  favourable  to 
your  hypothesis.  But  the  Fathers  constantly  took  care  to  signify 
that  they  did  not  mean  that  the  Persons  were  specifically  one, 
like  three  human  persons  having  a  separate  existence  indepen- 
dent of  each  other:  nor  would  they  allow  three  wn^, which  would 
be  specijically  one,  to  be  a  proper  or  suitable  illustration  ;  but 
the  rays  of  the  same  sun,  the  streams  of  the  same  fountain,  and 
the  like ;  all  to  intimate  a  much  closer  tie,  a  more  substantial 
union,  than  specific  amounts  to.  The  Persons,  the  Hypostases, 
were  three ;  and  yet  una  substantia,  as  TertuUian  expresses  it, 
in  all. 

You  would  persuade  us,  (finding,  I  suppose,  that  either  specific 
or  individual  consubstantiality  would  be  equally  against  you,) 
I  say,  you  would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  some  oratorical  and 
figurative  consubstantiality  which  the  Fathers  meant.  This 
I  apprehend  from  what  you  drop  in  p.  121,  where  you  ex- 
pressly apply  this  new  solution  to  the  difficulty  arising  from 
*Olioovaios  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  I  will  not  suffer  the  English 
reader  to  go  away  with  this  groundless  notion,  instead  of  a  just 
answer.  Such  as  know  any  thing  of  antiquity  do  not  want  to 
have  such  pretences  confuted:  such  as  do  not,  may  please  to 
take  along  with  them  these  following  considerations : 

1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  appears  to  have  been 
a  constant  settled  thing ;  a  sort  of  ruled  case,  running  through 
all  in  general.  Strange,  that  they  should  all  rhetoricate  in  a 
matter  of  faith,  of  so  great  weight  and  importance ;  and  that 
we  should  not  meet  with  so  much  as  one  grave  sober  writer, 
to  strip  the  matter  of  all  flourish  and  varnish,  and  to  tell  us  the 
naked  truth. 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  notion  does  not  occur  only 
in  popular  harangues,  but  in  dry  debates ;  chiefly  in  controversy 
with  heretics^  where  it  concerned  the  Catholics  to  speak  accurately 
and  properly,  and  to  deliver  their  sentiments  very  distinctly. 
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3.  This  is  further  confirmed  from  the  objections  made  b; 
heretics  to  the  Catholic  doctrine.  There  were  two  sts^ding 
objections  made  by  heretics  to  the  Catholic  doctrme :  one  was, 
that  it  inferred  a  dimsian  of  the  Father^s  substance  :  the  other, 
that  it  was  Tritheism.  We  find  footsteps  of  the  former  as  early 
as  'Justin  Martyr.  We  meet  with  it  in  ^TertuUian,  as  urged 
by  Praxeas.  ^Tatian  and  '^Theophilus  both  allude  to  it 
y  Sabellius  was  full  of  it ;  and  it  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief- 
est  pretences  of  Anus;  as  may  appear  from  his  own  Letters, 
besides  many  'other  evidences.  Now^  what  colour  or  pretence 
could  there  have  been  for  the  objection,  had  not  the  Cathdies 
professed  a  proper  communication  of  the  same  substance!  Need 
we  be  told  that  angels  and  .archangels,  or  any  created  beings, 
were  derived  from  God  without  any  (lUeissum  from,  or  divisifm 
of,  his  substance  f  Or  could  it  ever  enter  into  any  man's  head  to 
make  so  weak  an  objection  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  unless 
a  proper  consubstantiaUty  had  been  taught  by  them !  Yet  this 
was  the  principal,  the  standing  pretence  for,  and  support  of, 
heresy,  for  near  two  hundred  years  together. 

The  other  was  Triiheism;  objected  all  along  by  the  Sabel- 
lians,  and  afterwards  (though  more  sparingly)  by  the  Arians. 
What  kind  of  Tritheism  the  Sabellians  meant  {Triiheism  in  the 
highest  and  strictest  sense)  appears,  not  only  from  the  former 
objection  about  the  division  of  the  Father's  substance,  but  also 
from  the  way  they  took  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  namely,  by 
making  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  and  the  same  Hfpo- 
stasis,  as  well  as  one  substance ;  and  their  thinking  it  not  beneath 
the  Father  himself  to  have  submitted  to  passion.  This  makes  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  Church,  at  that  time,  believed  the 
three  Persons  to  be  consubstantial  in  a  proper,  not  ^ffwrative^ 
sense ;  in  consequence  whereof  it  was  pretended  that  there  would 
be  three  Gods ;  in  like  manner  as  three  human  persons,  of  the 
same  specific  nature,  are  three  men. 

4.  What  puts  this  further  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  is  the 
method  which  the  catholics  took  to  answer  the  two  fore-mentioned 
objections.  As  to  that  about  division  of  substance  :  they  never 
tell  the  heretics^  that  there  was  no  manner  of  ground  or  colour 

•  Dial.  p.  183,  373.  Jcb.  Sec  Bull.         »  Theoph.  L  ii.  p.  129. 

D.  F.  p.  6b,  67, 33.  y  Alcxand.  apud  Theod.  E.  H.  L  i. 

*  Contr.  Prax.  c.  8.  c.  4.  p.  17.  Athanas.  p.  942. 
«  Tat.  p.  21.  cd.  Worth.  «  See  Bull.  D.  F.  N.  p.  33. 
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for  the  objection :  they  never  say,  that  the  same  difficulty  would 
lie  against  God's  creating  angels,  or  archangels,  or  any  other 
creature ;  as  they  might,  and  should  have  done,  had  they  been 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  principles,  or  of  yours.  No :  ^they  only  deny 
any  division  or  diminution  of  the  Father^s  substance,  and  illus- 
trate, as  well  as  they  are  able,  so  sublime  a  mystery,  by  one 
UpAt  kindled,  as  it  were,  from  anotfier ;  by  the  sun  and  its  rays  ; 
hy  fotmtain  and  streams;  stock  and  branch:  all  instances  of  the 
same  specific  nature,  and  ^  answering  in  some  circumstances, 
though  defective  in  others.  One  would  not  desire  a  fuller  and 
clearer  testimony,  that  those  or  the  like  similitudes  were  in- 
tended to  signify  the  same  with  a  proper  consubstantialUyj  that 
we  meet  with  in  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ^. 

Then,  for  their  answers  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism^  as  under- 
stood by  the  Sabellians,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them 
to  have  told  the  objectors,  that  they  did  not  take  the  word  God 
in  the  strict  sense ;  that  Moses  and  other  mortal  men  had  been 
called  Gods ;  that  they  believed  the  Son  to  be  no  more  than  a 
creature^  though  the  most  perfect  of  all  creatures ;  and  that  the 
Sabellians  did  them  a  very  great  and  manifest  injury,  to  imagine 
otherwise  of  them.  This  would,  this  must  have  been  their  answer 
to  the  charge  of  Tritheism^  as  understood  by  the  objectors,  had 
they  not  otherwise  *^  learned  Christ."  Instead  of  this,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  very  sensible  of  the  just  weight  and  importance  of  the 
objection.  They  must  secure  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  yet 
preserve  the  unity  too.  They  have  recourse  to  unity  of  sub- 
stance, (even  against  those  who  made  one  substance  to  signify  one 
Hypostasis^)  as  Tertullian  frequently  does^  in  his  dispute  with 
Praxeas :  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Sabellians  had,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  carried  the  Son's  divinity  too  high,  insomuch  as 
to  make  him  the  very  same  Hypostasis  with  the  Father  ;  yet  the 
utmost  that  the  Catholics  could  be  brought  to  say,  in  degradoUion 
of  him,  was  only  this;  that  he  was  subordincUe  as  a  Son ;  equal 
in  every  respect,  but  as  a  Son  can  be  equal  to  a  Father  ;  inferior, 
in  point  of  original,  (the  Father  being  head  and  fountain  of  all,) 
but  still  of  the  same  nature,  power,  substance,  and  perfections ; 


«  Ju8t.  M.  Dial.  p.  183,  973.   Tat.    Alexand.  Reap,  ad  Qusest.  5.  Conf. 
p.  31,  aa.^Athenag.  p.  40, 90.  Origen.    Pnid.  Apotheos.  p.  173. 
Pamph.  Apol.  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  3i.        ^  See  Bull.  D.F.  p.  lao. 


adv.  Praz.  c.  8.      Theognost.  aoud        cApudAthanas.deSentent.Dionys. 
Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  330.       Hippolyt.    torn.  i.  p.  355,  356. 
contr.  Noet.  c.  11.  p.  13.      Dionys. 
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Bubeisting  in  and  from  the  Father,  inseparably  and  oon« 
always  and  everywhere ;  and  therefore  one  Ood  mth  him. 
if  any  person,  though  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  did  but  I 
to  drop  any  doubtful  expressions,  tending  any  way  to  lesc 
dignity  of  the  Son,  or  was  but  suspected  to  do  00 ;  the 
was  soon  taken,  and  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Catl 
who  could  not  bear  any  appearance  of  it.  This  was  rema 
seen,  in  the  famous  case  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Ale» 
sixty  years  before  the  rise  of  Arius,  and  is  recorded  by  A 
sius  in  his  works. 

5.  To  this  we  may  add^  that  while  the  Sabellian  oonti 
was  on  foot,  (which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years,  and 
never  have  lasted  so  long,  had  the  Catholics  been  of  anj 
principles  than  those  which  I  here  maintain,)  I  say^  whi 
was  on  foot,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Ca 
to  have  pinched  them  close,  and  to  have  pressed  then 
variety  of  arguments,  more  than  they  did,  had  they  been  c 
principles, or  of  Dr.  Clarke's?  The  Father  is  eternal^  but  ti 
not  so  ;  the  Father  is  omniscient,  but  the  Son  ignorant  of  t! 
of  judgment ;  the  Father  is  omnipotent,  but  the  powers 
Son  finite  and  limited ;  in  a  word,  the  Father  is  Create 
the  Son  a  creature ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  one  ai 
same  Hypostasis^  or  Suppositum.  This  argument  had  bee 
fragable,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  being  urged  and  p 
home,  by  men  of  such  acute  parts  as  Tertullian,  Origen,  I 
lytus,  and  others,  had  it  been  consistent  with  Catholic  prin< 
or  had  they  not  believed,  that  the  Son  was  consubstantial, 
proper  sense,  enjoying  all  the  essential  perfections  of  the  F 
in  common  with  him. 

6.  It  would  be  endless  almost  to  proceed  in  this  argui 
the  rest  I  shall  throw  into  a  narrower  compass,  and 
give  hints  for  your  leisure  thoughts  to  inquire  into.  The 
sense  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  word  God,  as  sign 
substance,  and  applying  it  to  the  Son,  in  the  same  sense ; 
admitting  but  one  substance  to  be  strictly  divine,  and 
utter  abhorrence  of  any  inferior  deities;  their  appropri 
w^orship  to  the  one  true  God,  and  worshipping  the  Son  not 
standing;  their  unanimous  belief  of  the  Son's  being  eti 
uncreated,  o^nnipotent,  and  of  his  being  Creator,  Preserver 
Sustainer  of  the  universe :  any  one  of  these,  singly  al 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  a  proper  consubstantiali 
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asserted  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Catholic  writers:  but  all  toge- 
ther, and  taken  with  the  other  particulars  before  mentioned, 
they  make  so  full,  so  clear,  so  ample  a  demonstration  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  man  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  consti- 
tution, who,  after  having  well  considered  the  evidences,  can 
make  the  least  doubt  or  scruple  of  it.  And  this  I  hope  may  be 
sufficient  in  answer  to  your  pretence  of  an  oratorical  or  Jigurative 
consubstantiality ;  a  pretence,  which  you  lay  down  with  an 
unusual  diffidence,  and  without  so  much  as  one  reason,  or  au- 
thority, to  support  it. 

It  being  evident,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  it  was 
a  proper^  not  figurative,  consubstantiality,  which  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  inviolably  maintained;  this  is  all  I  am  con- 
cerned for.  As  to  the  question,  whether  it  shall  be  called 
specific  or  numericcU,  I  am  in  no  pain  about  it.  Neither  of  the 
names  exactly  suits  it ;  nor  perhaps  any  other  we  can  think  on. 
It  is  such  a  consuhstantiaiity  as  preserves  the  unity^  without 
destroying  the  distinct  personality ;  such  as  neither  Sabellians 
nor  Arians  would  come  into,  but  the  Catholics  maintained,  with 
equal  vigour,  against  both.  It  is  a  medium^  to  preserve  the 
priority  of  the  Fathery  and  withal  the  divinity^  the  essential 
divinity,  of  Son  and  Holy  Ghost :  in  a  word  ;  it  is  the  sober, 
middle  way,  between  the  extravagancies  of  both  extremes. 

QUERY   XXVI. 

Whether  the  Doctor  did  not  equivocate  or  prevaricate  strangely^  in 
saying,  d"  The  generality  of  writers  before  the  Council  of  Nice 
fvere,  in  the  whole^  clearly  on  his  side:"  when  it  is  manifest^ 
they  were,  in  the  general,  no  further  on  his  side,  than  the  allowing 
a  subordination  amounts  to ;  no  further  than  our  own  Church  is  an 
his  sidcy  while  in  the  main  points  of  difference,  the  eternity 
and  CONSUBSTANTIALITY,  they  are  clearly  against  him  f  that  is^ 
titey  were  on  his  side,  so  far  as  toe  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
but  no  further. 

IN  defence  of  the  Doctor,  you  appeal  to  his  very  numerous^ 
and,  as  you  say,  plain  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors. 
And  this,  you  promise  beforehand,  will  be  made  further  evident 
to   all    learned   and    unprejudiced  persons,  as    soon  as  ''Dr. 

d  Answer  to  Dr.  Wells,  p.  38. 
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*'  Whitby's  Observations  on  Bishop  Bull's  Defens.  Fid.  Nie. 
*'  appear  in  the  world/'  As  to  the  Doctor's  pretended  plain 
quotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  they  have  not  plainly,  nor 
at  all  determined  against  the  coetemity  and  comuhglawtiality  of 
the  Son,  the  points  in  question;  and  therefore  can  do  the 
Doctor  no  service:  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers,  in  general,  have  determined  plainly  against  him,  as  to 
the  main  of  his  doctrine,  wherein  he  differs  from  us.  In 
asserting  which,  I  say  no  more  than  the  great  Athanasius  told 
the  Arians  long  ago ;  and  it  is  fact,  that  all  the  writers  before 
them,  of  any  repute  or  judgment,  were  directly  against  them. 
**  c  We  give  you  demonstration,*^  says  he,  "  that  our  doctrine 
*'  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  fathers  to  fathers.  But 
*'  you,  ye  revivers  of  Judaism  and  disciples  of  Caiphas,  what 
''  writers  can  you  bring  to  father  your  tenets  i  Not  a  man  can 
**  you  name,  of  any  repute  for  sense  or  judgment.  All  to  a  man 
''  are  against  you,*"  &c.  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  St.  Austin, 
in  a  studied  discourse,  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
his  coolest  and  most  serious  thoughts.  ''^AU  the  Catholic 
"  interpreters  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  I  could  read, 
''  who  have  wrot«  before  me  on  the  Trinity,  which  is  God, 
**  intended  to  teach,  conformable  to  Scripture,  that  Father, 
*'  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  do,  by  the  inseparable  equality  of  one  and 
"  the  same  substance,  make  up  the  unity  divine.""  Here  you  may 
observe  the  sum  of  the  s Catholic  doctrine.  The  same  homo- 
geneous  substance^  and  inseparability.  The  first  makes  each 
Hypostasis,  res  divina ;  the  last  makes  all  to  be  una  subsiantioy 
una  summa  res^  one  undivided,  or  individual,  or  numerical 
substance;  one  God.  This  is  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine; 
and,  I  think,  of  the  Schools  too ;   though  the  Schoolmen  have 


«  Athanas.  deDecret.  Syn.  Nic.  p.  233.  THnitas  propter  Trinitatem  Perso- 

'  Omnes,  quos  legere  potui,  qui  ante  narum,  et  unus  Deus  propter  insepa" 

me  Bcripsenmt  de  Trinitate,  qusB  est  rabilem  Divinitatem,  sicut  unus  Om- 

Deu8,  divinomm  llbrorum  vetenim  et  nipotens  propter  inseparabilem  Omni- 

novonim  Catholici  tractatores  hoc  in-  potentiam.     Ita  ut  etiam  cum  de  sin- 

tenderunt  secundum  Scripturas  do-  gulis  qiueritur,  unusquisque  eorum 

cere,  quod  Pater,  et  Fllius,  et  Spiritus  et  Deus  et  Omnipotens  esse  respon- 

Sanctus,  unius  ejusdemque  substaniue  deatur ;  cum  vero  de  omnibus  sioaul, 

inseparablli  sequalitate  divinam  insi-  non  tres  Dii,  vel  tres  Omnipotentes, 

nuent  unitatem.     Aug.  THn.  1.  i.  c.  3.  sed  unus  Deus  Omnipotens :    tanta 

p.  753.  inest  in  tribus  inseparabilis  unitas, 

^  I  shall  add  another  passage  of  ^ute  sic  se  voluit  prsedicari.     August. 

St.  Austin,  to  explain  his  sense  more  tfi  Ciri/.  Dei,  1.  xi.  c.  24. 
clearly  : 
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perplexed  it  with  innumerable  subtilties.  Hilary  expresses  it 
briefly  thus :  "  Naturae  indissimilis,  atque  inseparabilis  unitas.*^ 
This,  I  say,  is  the  doctrine ;  confute  it,  if  you  please^  or  if  you 
can :  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  let  us  honestly  own  the  fact. 
But  to  proceed. 

There  were  many  writings  extant  in  the  times  of  Athanasius 
and  Austin,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  therefore 
their  testimonies,  in  the  case,  are  of  the  greater  force.  I  might 
mention  other  Catholics,  about  that  time,  who  appealed  to  anti- 
quity, with  all  the  assurance  and  freedom  imaginable.  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  to  our  purpose  is,  that  when  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Arians  were  pressed  by  the  Catholics  in 
dispute,  and  fairly  challenged  to  refer  the  matter  in  controversy 
to  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  writers  before  them,  and  to 
put  it  upon  that  issue ;  the  Arians  declined  it,  and  durst  not 
abide  the  trial.  See  the  story  at  large,  in  ''Socrates  and  *Sozo- 
men.  So  dull  were  the  Catholics  at  that  time,  nay,  so  unthink- 
ing were  the  Arians  too,  that  they  could  not  perceive,  what  is 
now  so  clear  to  the  Doctor,  that  the  generality  of  wntersy  be/ore 
the  Cotmcil  of  Nice^  were  on  the  Arian  side :  but  one  party  was 
confident,  and  the  other  suspected,  at  least,  that  the  contrary 
was  true. 

But  I  need  not  take  this  indirect  way  of  confuting  the  Doctor's 
assertion ;  though  it  affords  us  a  very  strong  presumption,  and 
is  of  much  greater  weight  and  authority  than  the  single  judg- 
ment'of  any  of  the  moderns :  many  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writings, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  are  yet  extant,  and  can  speak 
for  themselves;  besides  that  the  incomparable  Bishop  Bull  has 
unanswerably  defended  them,  and  vindicated  them  from  all  such 
exceptions  as  appeared  to  have  any  shadow  of  truth  or  proba- 
bility in  them.  To  shew  you  how  little  reason  the  Doctor  or 
yourself  hath  to  boast  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  as  favourable 
to  your  cause,  I  shall  here  set  down  several  positions,  in  which 
the  Doctor  and  you  run  manifestly  counter  to  the  whole  stream 
of  antiquity. 

I.  That  the  Son  is  not  consutUaniial  with  God  the  Father. 
You  are  directly  opposite  to  all  antiquity  in  this  your  leading 
position,  on  which  the  rest  hang,  and  on  which  the  controversy 
turns.    This  is  very  dear  from  the  testimonies  collected  by 

*»  Lib.  V.  c.  ID.  ^  Lib.  vii.  c.  i3. 
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Bidiop  BuA,  and  firom  what  additional  observations  I  haw  nade 
under  the  hfll  Qaerr. 

2.  Tlof  OtSmUm^  cut^mJ  wM  the  Father.  Consabfltu. 
tiafity  implies  cnrfmu^.-  besides  that  the  aforementioned  lesraed 
Prelate  has  given  ns  numonous  direct  testimonies  for  it  from  ike 
Ante-Xicene  Fathers,  above  twenty  of  them ;  not  one  of  any 
note  pfadnhr  contradicting  them.  These  two  main  points  beof 
determined  against  yon,  the  rest  are  of  less  moment  Y«l 
I  cannot  find  that  the  amdeiUs  agreed  with  you  in  yonr  otkff 
inferior  positions,  which  you  bring  in  as  under-props  to  jow 
Kcheme. 

3.  Thai  (Jod  u  a  rdfAitt  ward^  &€os  and  dfoTrjs  sigmfyiMg  mi 
subttanee,  but  dominim  atid  authority.  This  is  directly  ^coatnrj 
to  all  Cathcdic  antiquity,  a  very  few  instances  excepted. 

4.  That  God  tie  Father  only  wa8  God 0/ Abraham,  Isaae,imi 
Jacob.  This  poation  I  have  shewn  te  be  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers. 

5.  TJiat  ihs  tubs  of  one,  only,  Sfc.  are  exclusive  of  the  8m. 
This  also  I  have  shewn,  in  these  papers,  to  be  directly  contra^ 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ancients. 

6.  TiMt  the  Son  had  not  distinct  worship  paid  him  till  after  iis 
resurrection.  This,  in  the  sense  wherein  you  understand  it,  is 
not  true;  nor  agreeable  to  the  sentim^ite  of  the  anci^t 
(^huroh. 

7.  That  Father  and  Sm  {or  any  two  Persons)  ought  wdioh 
called  one  Ood.  I  have  referred  to  the  Ante-Nioene  writers,  who 
so  called  them,  more  than  once.  Some  of  the  testimonies  mftj 
\h}  seen  at  large  in  Dr.  Fiddes. 

8 .  That  the  title  ofQod,  in  Scripture,  in  an  absolute  construdiffi^ 
otfofys  sipnifes  the  Father.  Directly  contrary  to  the  stream  of 
antiquity;  as  may  appear,  besides  other  ai^gumente^  from  tli^ 

^  StH>   Fiildea,   vol.  i.   p.  375,  &c.  Trin.  p.  405.   Damasc.  de  OrtL  W- 

aiul  what  I  ha\'e  observed  above,  p.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 

\>^^     Nothinff  more  common  than        N-  B.  There  ie»  in  slrtctne^^^  saoiP 

'^•'fVv  Cor  4/iriM(*  Mfl/urf  (as  ay^p«m-<^ff  diiTerenoe  between  td  ^toj^  and  ^tSfi^t 

ttlso  Uvr  the  kumam)  in  ecclesiastical  ftbou^h  ihe  latter  is  often  uaod  ^ 

^uiiou.     I  nhnll  iHiint  to  a  few  in-  the  former,)  *uch  nearly  as  b^iwiwi 

NtAiuvN  imly  out  «>i  many.  cfmcrett  and  absiraci  ;  but  fflill*«nj* 

*V»olilo  npud  ("w.  Hist.  lit.  vol.  ii.  refera   to   nature  and   suhstan^,  {U 
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application  of  Scripture  texts,  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
God  is  spoken  of  absolutely,  to  the  Son. 

9.  That  an  inferior  God  may  be  admitted  besides  the  supreme, 
and  toorship  paid  to  both.  Nothing  can  strike  more  at  the  very 
fundamentals  of  religion  than  this  position,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  ancients  in  general. 

10.  That  the  Son  is  not  efficient  cattse  of  the  universe,  and  of 
all  created  beings.  This  I  take  to  be  contrary  to  all  the  ancients. 
See  the  testimonies  above  ^ 

1 1 .  T/iat  the  Son  himself  is  made,  or  created.  This  neither 
you  nor  the  Doctor  admit  in  terms  ;  but  in  reality,  and  in  other 
words^  you  both  do ;  as  hath  been  shewn.  This  position  is  flatly 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients.  The  testimonies  have 
been  referred  to  above.  There  are  other  particulars,  which  I 
may  at  present  forget,  or  which  may  less  deserve  notice.  These 
are  enough  to  shew  that  the  Doctor's  pretences  to  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  are  groundless. 

What  then  has  the  Doctor  to  plead  for  himself,  and  for  his 
so  great  assurance  in  this  particular!  First,  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
(as  did  also  the  Post-Nicene)  Fathers  allowed  a  subordination ; 
which  is  very  true,  but  not  at  all  pertinent ;  nor  can  any  conse- 
quence be  certainly  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  Doctor's 
hypothesis;  which  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of,  as  I  have 
remarked  above^".  Another  thing  is,  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers,  some  of  them,  spoke  of  a  temporal  generation  by  the  iMl 
of  the  Father  ;  which  I  have  accounted  for  in  my  former  pages. 
And  a  third  thing  is,  that  the  generality  of  the  ancients^  when 
they  speak  of  God  absolutely,  ordinarily  mean  the  Father,  and 
they  distinguish  his  Person  by  some  eminent  titles  and  peculiar 
appellations ;  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Can  these  three  considerations,  or  if  there  be  more  such,  be 
ground  sufficient  for  the  Doctor  to  say,  that  the  generality  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers  are  clearly  on  his  side,  when  they 
expressly  contradict  him  in  so  many  particulars  as  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  several  of  them  essentials  of  his  hypothesis  f  The  most 
that  in  truth  can,  or  in  justice  ought  to  be  said,  is  that,  in  some 
particulars,  they  seem  to  favour  him  ;  but  could  not  realty  mean 
it,  unless  they  notoriously  contradicted  themselves.  The  very 
utmost  which  the  most  sanguine  man  of  your  side  should  hope 

*  Query  xi.  "»  Page  448. 
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for,  is,  that  the  Fathers  may  be  found  contradictory  to  ooe 
another,  or  to  themselves,  in  order  to  null  their  evidence.  If 
they  are  consistent,  they  are  ours  certainly.  And  this  diffa«Dce 
there  is  plainly  between  us  and  you :  that,  as  to  your  principles, 
the  Fathers  are  express,  clear,  and  full  against  them ;  no  pos- 
sibility of  reconciling  them  together:  as  to  ours,  they  are 
nowhere  directly  and  expressly  against  us.  If  they  «ie  at  &D 
against  us,  it  is  only  indirectly^  and  must  be  made  out  by  imfermoi, 
deduction^  and  remote  consequences,  neither  clear  nor  eerUm, 
They  may  be  reconciled  to  our  principles,  to  thejnsehesy  and  to 
one  another :  but  as  to  any  consistent  agreement  with  yours,  it  is 
utterly  impracticable. 

Now  supposing  the  Doctor  ever  so  strongly  to  believe  that 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  in  general,  held  principles  which  neces- 
sarily infer  and  imply  his  conclusion ;  yet  we  insist  upon  it,  tiiat 
they  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any  obscure  disputable 
consequences  which  the  Doctor  draws  for  them,  against  what 
they  drew  for  themselves.  If  we  once  take  the  liberty  of  deno- 
minating, sorting,  or  ranking  of  men  with  any  side,  not  accord- 
ing to  what  themselves,  perhaps  rightly,  professed,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  some  imagine^  in  reason  and  good  consequence, 
they  ought  to  have  professed,  we  may  call  Protestants,  Papists; 
Arminians,  Caldnists ;  Orthodox,  Heretics;  and  what  not. 
There  are  some  common  principles  which  all  mankind  agree  in ; 
and  the  several  differences  and  distinctions  amongst  them  arise 
only  from  their  drawing  consequ^ces  differently ;  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  them  their  particular  and  special  denomination.  Now 
since  it  is  evident  and  visible,  as  the  light,  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers  did  not  own  the  consequences  which  the  Doctor  makes 
for  them,  but  expressly  and  clearly  rejected  them ;  constantly 
affirming  the  eternity  and  consubstantt€Uity  of  the  Son,  (the  very 
points  of  difference  between  us  and  the  Doctor,)  it  is  plain  and 
obvious  to  common  sense,  that  the  Doctor  has  no  just  claim  or 
title  to  them,  but  that  we  have :  they  were,  in  the  main  points, 
clearly  on  our  side,  (consistent,  or  not  consistent,  is  not  now  the 
question,)  and  as  clearly  against  him.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
plead,  in  this  case,  that  premises  only  are  of  any  weight,  and 
that  conclusUms  always  stand  for  nothing.  This  may  be  aUowed 
in  argumentation;  but  not  in  determining  on  what  side  any 
person,  or  any  body  of  men  were  in  this  particular  question ; 
whether  such  conclusions  follow  from  such  premises.     In  this,  the 
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Ant^Nioene  writers  were  directly  and  plainly  Anti-Arian ;  and 
therefore  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  language,  and  as  great  an  injury 
to  them  and  to  the  truth,  for  the  Doctor  to  say  that  they  were 
"  in  the  whole,  clearly  on  his  side.'' 

But  you  had  promised  the  world  great  matters  from  a  book 
of  Dr. Whitby's  which  has  since  seen  the  light;  and  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  say  something  to  it,  though  otherwise  I 
should  much  rather  wave  it ;  because  it  is  wrote  only  to  scholars^ 
with  whom  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  ^nd  because,  I  believe,  you  are 
sensible,  before  this  time,  how  uncautious  a  thing  it  is  to  promise 
in  the  dark ;  and  to  be  sponsor  for  another's  performance  so  long 
beforehand.  Dr.  Whitby  is  a  person  that  has  done  good  service 
to  the  Churchy  and  to  the  learned  world ;  and  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  throw  a  veil  over  his  late  misconduct  in  this  controversy, 
did  not  the  imprudent  triumphs  of  others  oblige  us  to  take  some 
notice  of  it.  But  let  us  come  to  the  point :  I  shall  shew  you^ 
in  some  short  strictures  upon  the  performance,  how  little  you 
are  to  hope  for  from  it ;  and  how  far  it  comes  short  of  expecta- 
tion. I  will  divide  what  I  have  to  say  into  two  kinds  of  obser- 
vations : 

1 .  Upon  general  fallacies,  running  through  the  whole  book. 

2.  Upon  particular  defects,  misquotations,  misconstructions, 
misrepresentations,  &c. 

His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy,  is  his  making  essence 
and  person  to  signify  the  same.  One  individual  or  numerical 
essence,  he  everywhere  interprets  to  a  Sabellian  sense ;  under>- 
standing  by  it  one  individual  Hypostasis^  or  real  Person.  And 
this  ridiculous  sense  he  fixes  upon  ^aJl  that  now  pass  for  ortho- 
dox ;  and^  I  think  too,  upon  the  generality  of  those  who  have 
been  reputed  Catholics  down  from  the  Council  of  Nice:  for 
he  ^charges  Athanasius  himself  with  it;  who  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  this  article.  The 
charge  is  weak  and  groundless,  and  more  especially  in  regard 
to  Bishop  Bull;  who  is  P  known  to  have  declared  himself  against 

n  Pnef.  p. 32.                o  Ibid.  esse.    Quo  nihU  a  vero  remotius  est; 

P  I  shall  here  only  cite  one  passage  si^uidem  supra  clare  ostendimus,  ne- 

of  Biehop  Bull,  speaking  of  Sandius ;  minem   Dei  Filium  Patri  6uoov<no¥ 

whose  steps  Dr.Whitby  has  too  closely  posse  dicere,  nisi  absurde  aamodum 

followed.  et  improprie,  qui  cum  Sabellio  sen- 

Auctor  ille,  ubique  in  libro  suo  iUud  tiat.  D.  F.  N,  p.  148. 

pro  certo  et  rato  habet  Homoousiano-  See  also  D.  F.  p.  230.  Animadv.  in 

rum,  quos  vocat,  et  SabeUianorum  de  Gilb.  Gierke,  p.  1004. 
Filio  Dei  sententiam  prorsus  eandem 
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it,  as  frequently^  as  strongly,  and  as  fuUy,  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  do.  The  learned  Examiner^  though  4  he  seems  to  have 
known  this^  is  forced  to  'pretend  ignorance,  to  give  the  better 
colour  to  what  he  was  going  about.  For,  otherwise,  who  would 
not,  at  first  sight,  observe  the  peculiar  extravagajicy  of  the 
undertaking,  to  confute  Bishop  Bull,  only  by  shewing  that  the 
Bishop  has  noi  proved  what  he  never  intended  to  prove,  nor  so 
much  as  believed,  but  rejected  as  heartily  as  the  learned  Ex- 
aminer  himself  can  do.  However,  since  this  was,  in  a  manner, 
necessary,  that  the  learned  Examiner  might  appear  at  least  to 
have  something  to  say,  all  due  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  it 
Let  us  now  observe  how,  in  the  entrance,  he  is  pleased  to  state 
the  general  question. 

**  s  Whether  all  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  professed  the  very 
<'  same  doctrine  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Nicene  Council ;  that 
**  is,  whether  all  acknowledged  the  same  numerical  essence  of 
*^  the  Father  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  that  therefore  both  are  one  God  in  number  with 
"  the  Father.^' 

See  how  many  guards  he  has  put  in ;  as  it  were  conscious 
of  what  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  fearing  lest  otherwise  there 
should  not  be  left  him  strength  sufficient  to  secure  a  handsome 
retreat.  He  does  not  say,  the  generality  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  but  aU ;  so  that  if  there  happens  to  be  but  one  excep- 
tion, he  may  still  be  safe  and  secure.  Next,  he  does  not  say  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council,  but  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
Council :  now,  who  can  tell  what  we  he  means  \  Perhaps  himself 
and  two  or  three  more.  Then  again,  same  essence  will  not  serve, 
but  it  must  be  the  same  numerical  essence :  and  this  he  inter- 
prets, everywhere  throughout  his  book,  in  a  Sabellian  sense.  So 
here  the  state  of  the  question  is  entirely  changed :  and  unless  the 
Bishop  has  proved  (which  Grod  forbid)  that  all  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  were  heretics  and  something  worse,  professing  what 
themselves  condemned  as  heresy,  he  has  not,  it  seems,  done 
enough  to  satisfy  the  learned  Examiner.     Not  content  with  this, 

4   See  Modest.  Disquisit.  p.  107.  TRiBUiMUSsententiamamplexisunt: 

where  he  charj^es  Bishop  Bull  with  hoc  est,  utrum  omnes  eandem  nu- 

holding  a  specific  unity;   and  Prsef.  mero  Patris  essentiam  Fiho  et  Spiri- 

p.  31.  tui  Sancto  fuisse  communicatam, 

'  Pnef.  p*  31-  eoque  nomine  utrumque  cum  Patre 

■  Utrum  Patres  omnbs  Ante-Ni-  ynum  numero  Deum  esse  agnoverunt  ? 

csrni  eandem  quam  Concilio  Nicseno  Prwtm,  p.  2. 
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he  demands  further  to  have  it  proved  that  this  same  numerical 
essence^  that  is,  (according  to  him,)  Person,  was  commrmicated 
to  two  other  Persons;  and  he  has  some  pretence  for  cavil  at  the 
word  ^communicated.  Yet,  as  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient^  it 
must  be  also  by  interior  production;  as  he  observes  a  little  after  in 
page  2,  and  he  has  some  turns  of  wit  upon  the  word  ^production. 
Was  this  the  way  to  answer  such  a  writer  as  Bishop  Bull; 
a  wise,  grave,  learned,  judicious  author,  and  one  that  was  above 
.  trifling  ? 

In  short,  the  plain  question  between  Bishop  Bull  and  the 
Arians  is  only  this:  Whether  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  in 
general,  believed  the  Son  to  be  of  an  eternal,  uncreated,  immutable, 
and  strictly  divine  substance^  or  no  I  Bishop  Bull  maintained  the 
affirmative,  and  has  unanswerably  proved  it^  in  the  opinion  of 
most  men  of  true  learning  and  judgment^  whether  here  or 
abroad.  This  is  what  the  learned  Examiner  should  neither 
have  concealed  nor  disguised ;  but  have  frankly  and  honestly 
confessed,  as  he  did  ^formerly.  If,  notwithstanding,  the  learned 
Prelate  has  not  proved  that  the  Fathers  held  a  numerical 
essence,  in  the  Examiner^ s  sense,  (such  as  he  thinks  necessary  to 
preserve  the  unity,)  the  Bishop  should  not  be  represented  as 
failing  in  the  proof  of  what  he  intended  ;  but  should  be  given 
up  for  a  Tritheistf  and  the  Catholic  Church  with  him,  whose 
advocate  he  is,  and  with  whom  he  stands  or  falls.  This  would 
have  been  the  fair  and  ingenuous  way ;  unless  the  learned 
Examiner  would  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  Fathers 
before  the  Nicene  Council  were  of  Arian  principles,  which 
he  durst  not  do.  What  does  it  signify  to  shew  that  they  were 
not  Sabellians  I  Did  Bishop  Bull,  or  does  any  man  of  sense, 
pretend  they  were  I 

You  may  judge  of  the  performance,  from  his  stating  the 
question  so  strangely ;  and  his  setting  out  with  such  diffidence, 
as  if  he  thought  the  cause  desperate.  When  you  come  to 
the  book  itself,  you  will  find  two  thirds  of  it,  in  eflTect,  little  more 
than  retreating  to  the  Sabellian  sense  of  numerical  and  indivi- 
dual, which  is  only  so  much  impertinence.     This  is  the  principal 

^  Prsef.  p.  2 1 .  Bcriptis  versadssimus,  opere  (treperen^ 

u  Ibid.  p.  23.  niori,  ad  doctorum  invidiam,  et  fiova- 

'  Opus  aggredior  quod  Bullus  dos-  torum  cordoUum,  summo  judicio  et 

tras,  pietate  gumma  et  doctrina  vir  industria  peregit.     Whitby,  TVactat, 

prseditus,  atque  in  antiqnitatis  totius  de  vera  Chris.  Ueit.  pag.  59. 
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and  the  most  general  fallacy  which  he  tnists  to ;  and  is,  m  a 
manner,  the  turn  of  the  whole  book« 

He  has  another  general  /aHaejf,  which  he  serves  himsdf  of 
sometimes ;  and  it  is  this : 

>Vlien  he  finds  some  expressions  run  pretty  high  and  strong 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  The  says  the  Arians  used  the  same  or 
the  like  expressions.     There  is  very  little  force  or  weight  in  the 
argument:  for  it  amounts  only  to  this.     The  > Arians,  perfect 
masters  of  dissimulation,  and  notoriously  accustomed  to  equivo- 
cating, used  such  or  such  expressions,  meaning  little  by  th&n ; 
therefore  the   Ante-Nicene  writers,  men  of  a   very  difiTerent 
stamp  and  character,  meant  no  more  by  those    expressions. 
But,  besides  this,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^Arians,  at  first, 
did  not  use  those  high  expressions  of  the  Son,  but  came  into 
them  by  degrees,  as  they  found  their  doctrine  too  shocking  to  be 
endured  in  broad  terms ;  and  as  they  perceived  the  necessity  of 
using  Catholic  language.     We  can  easily  shew,  how,  and  when, 
and  why  the  Arians  were  obliged  to  speak  higher  than  they 
thought.     But  it  can  never  be  shewn  that  the  Ante-Nioene 
Fathers  were  under  any  such  temptation ;   or  that  they  affected 
to  speak  otherwise  than  they  really  meant,  or  than  they  would  be 
generally  understood.     They  were  plain  open  men ;  unacquainted 
with  those  principles  of  latitude,  and  studied  refinements,  which 
came  in  afterwards.     I  may  use  almost  a  parallel  instance  fix)m 
what  has  been  lately  seen  among  ourselves.     From  the  year 
1712,  Arians  have  been  taught  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian    creeds.     But    our   good    forefathers    would   have 
thought  it  horrid  prevarication  to  do  it;   they  were  not  so 
subtle  and  refined :   and  therefore,  though  stibscripiwn  is  now  no 
certain  argument  of  men's  sentiments,  it  was  formerly;   when 
men  were  otherwise  instructed,  and  loved  Christian  plainness 


y  Praef.  p.  4, 29.  Lib.  p.  8, 9,  40, 90,  dixisse,  Eusebio  adhuc  in  vivis  agente, 

109,  15^,  157.  and  elsewhere.  me  legisse  non  memini:    utcunque 

'   Scilicet   tenebriones  isti   parati  postea,  ad  declinandam  inyidiam  in 

erantquamlibetfideiconfessionemsuo  publicis  formulis  has  voces  fraudu- 

suffragio  comprobare,  aux  modo  vo-  lenter  usurparent,  &c.     Cav.  Epigt, 

cem  6fioov<riov  non  haoeret :   etiamsi  Apologet.  p.  65. 

quoque  in  ea  ponerentur  verba  alia  Qui  artes  Eusebii,  reliquorumque 

quae  apud  sanos  omnes  idem  prorsus  Arianorum  vocum  ambif(uitate  per- 

significarent.    BuU.  D.  F.  p.  285.  petuo  abutentium,  non  oSadet  hac  in 

^  Arianos  Jesum  Christum  Deum  re;  ei  quid  aliud  optem  non  video, 

de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  vitamexvita,  pneter  nasum.     Ckr.  Epist.  Crit,  ii. 

ante  omnia  sacula  ex  Deo  Patre  genitum  p.  5  3. 
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and  simplicity.  This  may  serve  for  a  brief  general  answer  to 
the  learned  Examiner's  second  general  fallacy. 

There  is  a  third  general  salvo^  which  occurs  pretty  often ;  that 
the  Ante-Nioene  writers  distinguish  Ood  from  Christ,  (that  is, 
the  Father  from  the  Son,)  and  call  the  Father  God  absolutely : 
now,  since  the  Post-Nicene  writers  do  so  too,  and  since  nobody 
scruples  it,  even  at  this  day ;  I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
of  any  more  particular  answer.  Thus  far  for  the  general 
fallacies,  running  through  his  performance  :  after  which,  it  may 
be  needless  to  take  notice  of  any  particular  mismanagement ; 
but,  for  a  specimen,  you  shall  have  a  few  instances  of  his  misquo- 
tations, misconstructions,  misrepresentations,  reviving  of  old  and 
trite  objections,  concealing  the  answers,  and  the  like. 

To  begin  with  misquotations:  page  22.  he  cites  part  of  Poly- 
carp's  doxology,  recorded  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna. 
There  he  ^leaves  out  the  two  most  material  words,  (avv  avT^) 
on  which  the  argument  chiefly  depended,  and  then  insults  over 
the  learned  Prelate. 

Page  62.  citing  a  passage  from  <^  Athenagoras,  he  changes  irpbs 
airrov  into  irpbs  airovy  without  giving  any  notice  of  it  or  reason 
for  it ;  only  to  make  a  weak  insinuation  against  the  divinity  of 
God  the  Son. 

Page  75,  76.  he  has  a  citation  from  Methodius,  part  of 
which  you  may  see  above,  (p.  357.)  the  remainder  I  have  here 
set  down  in  the  <^  margin.  After  giving  a  construction  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  intent  and  letter  of  the  author,  he  breaks 
out  into  this  expression :  <"  See  how  he  (Methodius)  manifestly 
''  acknowledges  the  Son  to  have  been  made,  and  before  begotten,'^ 
(that  is  all  the  sense  that  I  can  make  of  what  he  says,) 
''in  spite  of  the  Bishop."  He  might  have  said,  in  spite  of 
grammar  and  common  sense:  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  passage  of  Methodius  for  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son;  which  he  does  not  only  assert,  but  guards  it  against 
the  objection  from  that  text,  ("  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,") 

^  He  reads  it  di*  oZ  croc  cV  mmffian  tv  toU  ovpapols,  i^ovKrfifiv  naX  rf  jcoor- 

ayi^  d<$^a,  instead  of  di*  ot  aoi  avv  fiy  ytmnjaai,  6  ^  itrri  vp^aBtv  oyvoov- 

avr^   t¥  nvrvfutri   ayi^   d6(a*     Vid.  fitvov  yv^pitnu.     Ap,  Phot,  ff,  960. 

Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  ®  En  quam  dare  agnoscit  Filium 

^  np6s  avTov  yhp  ml  hi  avrov  vavra  yryoycyoi  et  irpaytyoycKOi,  factum  et 

cyf  vf ro.  Atkenag.  Leg,  p.  38.  Ox.  ed.  prspgenitum  esse,  fnistra  pnesule  reni- 

^  T^  dc  cyM  inifupop  yrftwriica  ar,  tente.    Modest,  Disq.  p.  76. 
on  npo6yTa  ifdi;  np6  rw  amiw¥,  kiytt. 
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explaining  it,  not  of  any  temporal  generation,  (for  he  allows  no 
such  thing,)  but  of  a  temporal  manifestatum. 

Page  97.  you  may  see  how  he  deals  with  a  modem  author, 
the  learned  Dr.  Cave.  He  first  applauds  his  great  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  (in  which  he  is  extremely  right,) 
and  then  cites  a  passage  from  him,  which,  as  represented, 
seems  to  say,  that  many  of  the  earliest  Fathers  were  agaiDst 
Chrisf's  divinity.  He  had  done  this  once  before  in  his  ^ Preface, 
so  that  one  may  see  he  is  pleased  with  the  discovery.  I  haie 
given  the  passage  at  large  in  the  s  margin,  including  that  part  in 
hooks  which  our  learned  Examiner  has  left  out.  The  whole 
turns  upon  this ;  whether  Dr.  CSave,  by  in  quibus,  intended  the 
same  as  in  quUnis  singulis^  in  eoery  one  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  or  rather  in  many,  or  mast  of  them.  It  ja 
impossible  to  prove  that  he  meant  it  strictly  of  every  one ;  and 
therefore  no  certain  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage  : 
but  I  will  give  you  a  reason  or  two,  why  I  think  Dr.  cive 
did  not,  or  could  not  so  mean  it.  You  will  observe,  that 
de  divinitate  stands  by  itself,  as  a  distinct  article;  and  very 
probably  is  to  be  construed  of  the  Deity:  Lactantius  is  ^ known 
to  have  had  very  absurd  notions  of  the  Deity,  supposing  Otod  to 
have  had  a  beginning^  and  to  have  made  himself.  Dr.  Cave  could 
never  mean  that  Lactantius  had  6iw\lni<pov9  complures^  many  of 
his  mind^  in  this  article :  and  therefore  could  not  intend  in 
quibus,  strictly,  of  every  particular,  but  of  the  whole,  and  in  the 
general.  Then,  as  to  Dr.  Cave's  juilgment  of  the  sense  <^ 
the  Fathers,  in  respect  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  his  eternal 
existence,  it  is  so  >well   known,  and  so  often  appears  in  his 

'  Praf.  p.  28.  culorum  Patres.    Cor.  HUi,  later, 

^  Nflevos,  qui  in  scriptis  ejus  (Lac-  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
tantii)  notantur,  de  divinitate,  de  aeter-        ^  Lactant.  Institut.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
na  Filii  existentia  [de  animarum  prse-        ^  Sancti  Patres  Catholicae  rldei  Ni- 

esistentia  et  futuro  post  banc  vitam  ca^norumaue  dogmatum  testes  sunt 

statu,  de  fine  saBculi  et  mille  annorum  inconcussi,  vindices  acerrimi ;  qui  ^' 

imperio,  de  adventu  Elise  multos  ad  demab  Apo8to1istraditara,amii;or»&ttt 

Dei  cultum  conrersuro]  aliisque  ca-  acceptam,  ad  nos  usque  propagarunt, 

pitibus,  de  quibus  obscure,  incaute,  acceptam  vita.    Voce,  etiam  sanguine 

quandoque  etiam  periculose  locutus  suo  confirmarunt,  invictisque  argu- 

sit,  excusabunt,  apud  candidos  renim  mentis  contra  omnia  haereticorum  mo- 

sestimatores,  sseculi  quo  vixit  circa  limina  sartam  tectam  conservanint ; 

istas  res  imperitia,  dogmata  ipsa  paulo  quique    nullis    spphismatibus    flecti 

abstractiora,  nee  dum  a  theologis  di-  (jueunt,  ut  in  Unitariorum  causam  tea- 

lucide  explicata  nee  synodorum  decre-  timonium  dicant.  Hinc  illse  lachnrnup, 

tis  deiiuita,  et  in  quibus  Sfwylnjifyovs  hs&c  fundi  calamitas.     Adeo  ut  de  an- 

habuit  complures  prsecedentium  sse-  tiquitatc  ecclesiastica  dici  potest,  quod 
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writings^  that  he  should  not  be  presumed  to  contradict  his 
declared  and  repeated  sentiments,  without  a  manifest  necessity. 
Wherefore  Dr.  Whitby  does  a  great  injury  to  the  memory  of 
that  good  man^  by  taking  an  advantage  of  an  ambigwms  ex- 
pression.    To  proceed. 

Page  60.  he  tells  us,  that  the  titles  of  rav  iravros  woii/rJys, 
and  tQv  8\(av  brifuovpybsy  (that  is,  Creator  and  Framer  of  the 
universe,)  were  such  as  the  writers  of  that  age  (the  second 
century)  always  distinguished  the  Father  from  the  Son  by.  If 
he  means  that  the  Son  had  not  then  those  or  the  like  titles 
given  him,  it  is  a  notorious  untruth,  (as  you  may  see  by  the 
quotations  ^  above,  from  Irenseus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;) 
if  he  means  only,  that  those  and  the  like  titles  were  eminently 
and  emphatically  given  to  the  Father,  that  indeed  is  very  true 
of  the  second  century ;  and  as  true  of  all  the  centuries  following, 
down  to  this  present,  as  appears  by  our  creeds ;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  no  great  discovery. 

In  his  Preface,  (p.  32.)  he  misrepresents  Basil  as  declaring 
against  unity  of  essence,  where  the  good  Father  intended  nothing 
but  against  unity  of  Person.  In  the  same  page,  he  brings  in 
^Athanasius,  and  interprets  what  he  said  against  the  diiooHaiov, 
as  if  it  had  been  meant  of  the  SfjLoiovaiov,  betwixt  which,  that 
accurate  Father  always  carefully  distinguished.  A  little  lower, 
he  represents  Athanasius  as  maintaining  numerical  identity; 
which  (in  the  sense  of  the  learned  Examiner)  is  making  him  a 
Sabellian.  Thus,  it  seems,  he  is  to  confute  Bishop  Bull,  only 
by  puzzling  and  confounding  such  things  as  that  incomparable 
Prelate  had  made  plain  and  dear. 

Page  9.  he  represents  Bamabas^s  Epistle,  iv  voOois,  which  he 
interprets  tpurious^  (p&ge  19.)  neglecting  and  concealing  in  what 
sense  "'Eusebius  had  reckoned  it  in  iv  v60ois*  and  what  had  been 
said  by  veiy  ''learned  men  in  defence  of  it. 

de  ratume  alicubi  habet  Malmsburi-  aiw  and  the  SiAouwawif.    He  thought 

enais  philosopbus  ;  ubicunque  ratio  that  to  say  the  Son  was  only  ^e  God, 

homimrepugnatyhominemipuraftofit  was  as  much  as  demuing  nim  to  be 

repugnaturum.  Cav.  Epist.  Apologet.  God:  as  if  we  should  say  a  thing  is 

p.  17.  only  tike  silver,  therefore  not  siker; 

^  Qu.  xi.  p.  384.  or  only  tike  gold,  therefore  not  gold. 

>  Vid.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  767.  com-  This  was  bis  sense  of  the  matter, 

pare  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  »  See  Cave,  Histor.  literar.  vol.  i. 

Athanasius  distinguished  very  par-  p.  11. 

ticularlv,  more  than  Hilary  and  some  ^  Pearson.  Vindic.    p.  376,  383. 

other  Fathers  did,  between  the  SfiooC-  Boll.  D.  F.  p.  15.  Pr.  Trad.  p.  3. 

WATBRLAND,  VOL.  I.  L  1 
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Page  23.  he  ^vea  a  partial  account  of  the  ancient  cioj^^tA 
No  one  that  has  seen  St.  Basil,  the  eighth  book  of  the  ClementiiM 
Constitutions,  Polycarp^s  Doxology,  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna's, 
besides  Clement  of  Alexandria's,  and  Hippoljrtus'^s,  can  make 
any  reasonable  doubt,  whether  to  or  toith  were  not  apjdied  in 
doxologies  to  the  San  or  Hcly  GhosU  m  well  as  2y ,  thnmgkt  or  ti, 
by  the  earliest  Ante-Nicene  writers.  To  pretend  Athanaaan 
forgeries  in  answer  to  all^  is  only  giving  up  the  point,  with  the 
ridiculous  circumstance  of  appearing  to  maintain  it. 

His  account  of  Justin  Martyr  is  one  continued  mierepresenta- 
tion,  as  may  appear  in  some  measure  by  comparing  it  with  what 
hath  been  observed  in  these  papers^. 

Page  6 1 .  he  takes  occasion  from  the  Latin  version  to  mis- 
represent Athenagoras,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  Son  is  not  l%k$ 
the  Father.  If  the  Oreek  words  be  rendered,  as  they  signify, 
in/ecti,  et  facti,  the  equivocation  upon  genitus^  and  therewith  the 
argument,  is  lost. 

Page  62.  he  undertakes  another  passage  in* Athenagoras,  a 
very  famous  one,  and  of  singular  use  in  this  controversy ;  plainly 
shewing  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  such  Fathers  as  spoke 
of  a  temporal  generation,  and  being  of  equal  force  both  against 
Sabellians  and  Arians,  as  the  P  learned  Prelate  has  judiciously 
and  admirably  demonstrated  against  Petavius,  Sandius,  and 
others.  Sandius,  being  sensible  of  its  weight  and  force,  thought 
it  the  wisest  way  to  say,  that  the  place  was  corrupt ;  and  being 
a  man  of  wit,  he  invented  something  of  a  colour  for  it.  Gilbert 
Clerke,  afterwards,  thought  of  a  more  plausible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  :  but  the  learned  <)  Bishop  had  too  much  a>cumen  to  let 
it  pass.  Last  of  all  comes  Dr.  Whitby  with  a  new  device, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  entirely  his  own.  You  see  the  passage  in 
the  i* margin.  The  words  ov\  a>9  y€v6fju€vov,  he  construes  thus ; 
"  not  as  eternally  generated  ;"  as  if  he  had  read  y€W(iii€vov,  sup- 
plying d:cbC<ai  by  imagination.  The  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word 
^y€v6fi€vov  signifying  wnde^  or  createdy  is  so  fixed  and  certain  in 

o  See  my  Angwer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  \6yov  aihiv>£  \cyiiAs  &v.    Atkan,  Leg, 

vol.  ii.  p.  335,  &c.  of  this  edition,  where  c.  x.  p.  38. 

Justin  Martjnr  is  vindicated  at  lai^ge.  "  "Eua  Gc6v  ^i  r6v  rovdc  rov  fnoy- 

P  Bull.  Def.  F.  N.  p.  ao4>  ^05.  r6s  ironjr^v,  axnhv  fuv  ov  y€p6ft€PO¥, 

4  See  Bull,  Animadv.  in  Gilb.  CI.  &rt  t6  tw  ov  yivmi,  aXXa  t6  fi^  tv — . 

Op.  Post.  p.  1053,  1055.  P.  31.     Thhv  ofl,  ytpttruf  rf  owic  l^^ar' 

'  UpSiTov  ytwrjfia   tivai   r^  irarpi,  fj  rl  t6  ytwdfuvov  fUv,  ^^  ^  ovdcsorf . 

ovx  o>(  y€v6ft€vov,  €^  opX^^  y^  ^  B«6r,  P.  67.      Ov  ifivafi  Hvt^p,  aXXa  yevo- 

yovs  dtdios  t^f  f^X^  aiT6s  cV  iavr^  t6v  fiwtav,  P.  68. 
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this  author,  that  no  doubt  or  scruple  can  be  reasonably  made  of 
it.  And  that  he  intended  to  signify  the  Son's  immutable,  eternal, 
necessary  existence,  in  this  passage^  is  so  manifest,  that  a  man 
must  be  of  a  peculiar  complexion  that  can  so  much  as  question 
it ;  especially  considering  the  other  high  things  said  of  the  Son^ 
by  this  author^  in  other  places ;  some  of  which  have  been  above 
cited.  I  mention  not  how  the  learned  Examiner  endeavours  to 
elude  them ;  putting  off  one  with  a  jest,  (p.  60.)  pretending  an 
interpolation  for  another,  (p.  61.)  and,  for  fear  all  should  not 
suffice,  retreating  at  length  to  his  quibble  upon  the  word 
numerical. 

Page  108.  he  makes  a  ridiculous  representation  of  Tertullian, 
as  if  that  writer  believed  two  anffels  to  be  as  much  one^  as  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son  are.  I  shall  only  transcribe  the 
passage,  and  trust  it  with  the  intelligent  reader. 

Page  no,  113.  you  find  him  tampering  with  Irenseus;  first, 
insinuating  as  if  that  excellent  "writer  had  supposed  the  ''  Son 
'*  was  our  Lord  and  God,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
'*  invisible  Father ;"  but  admitting  the  more  probable  con- 
struction to  be,  that  every  inee  might  bow^  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  invisible  Father. 

It  is  well  known  that  Irenseus  'allows  no  creature,  nothing 
that  had  a  beginning,  to  be  justly  called  God;  y looks  upon  the 
notion  of  an  inferior  God  as  a  contradiction ;  does  not  'admit 
that  any  creature  can  create :  and  yet  he  makes  the  Son  *truly 
God,  ^coetemal  and  ^consuistantial  (though  he  uses  not  the  very 
word)  with  God  the  Father ;  Creator  of  men,  of  angels,  of  all 
things.  Testimonies  of  the  last  particular  are  so  many  and  so 
clear,  (some  of  which  have  been  cited  above,)  that  I  need  not 
here  refer  to  them.  In  contradiction  to  all  this.  Dr.  Whitby 
would  persuade  us  (from  two  or  three  passages  which  say  no 
such  thing)  that  Irenseus  resolved  all  the  dignity  of  the  Son  into 

^  Et  DO8  etiam  Bermoni  atque  nitioni,  TertuU.  Apol,  c. xxi.  p.  302.  ed.  Haver- 

itemque  virtuti,  per  quae  omnia  mo-  camp.  Lu|(d. 

litum  Deum  ediximns,  propriam  sub-        ^  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  48.  ed.  Bened. 
stantiam  Spiriimm  inscnbimus ;  cui  et        >  Iren.  lib. iii.  c.  8.  p.  183.  ed.  Bened. 
sermo  insit  pnenuntianti,  et  ratio  adidt        t  Lib.  iv.  c.  a.  p.  330. 
disponenti,  et  virtus  nerficienti.  Vbmc        *  Lib.  iv.  c.  41 .  p.  388. 
ez  Deo  prolatum  dioicimus,  et  prola-        *  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  180.  lib.  iv.  c.  6. 

tione    generatmn,  et  idcirco  Filium  p.  235. 

*  '  *>  Lib.  ii. 


Dei  et  Deum  dictiun,  t^Lwiitaie  smb^        ^  Lib.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  133.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 

!.  31.  p. 
c.  35.  ] 

L  1  2 


siantia.    Nam  et  Deus  Spiritms, p.  15^. 

Ita  de  Spiritu  Spiritus  et  de  Deo        ^  Lib.  iii.  c.  3 1.  p.  317.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
Deus,  ut  lumen  de  lumine  accensum.    p.  133.  lib.  ii.  c.  35.  p.  153. 
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the  powers  given  him  after  his  resurrection^^.  I  may,  upon  this 
occasion,  take  notice  of  another  ®  writer,  who  has  lately  misre- 
presented Irenseus.  He  imagines  that  the  good  Father  supposed 
the  A6yo9,  or  Word,  as  such,  passible.  The  passages,  which  he 
builds  this  fiction  upon,  you  have  in  the  ^margin,  according  to 
the  last  edition.  The  most  that  you  can  espy  in  them  is,  that 
the  Aoyos  suffered  in  the  flesh :  one  of  the  quotations  does  not 
certainly  say  so  much,  but  might  bear  another  construction.  It 
might  as  reasonably  be  pretended  that  the  Aoyo9,  as  such,  was 
wsible,  and  comprehensible,  and  changed  into  a  frail  man,  as  that 
he  was  passible :  see  the  margin.  AH  that  Irenseus  intended  to 
prove  against  the  heretics  was,  that  the  h6yos  was  constantly 
united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  did  not  desert  the  human 
nature  in  the  passion,  it  being  s  necessary  that  the  sufleriDg 
Redeemer  should  be  both  God  and  man :  this  is  all  the  case. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  learned  Examiner. 

Page  147.  he  represents  TertuUian  as  making  the  Son,  in  his 
highest  capacity,  *'  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment."^  Let  Uie 
reader  see  the  ^  whole  passage,  and  compare  it  with  another, 
four  chapters   lower;    and  from  thence  judge  of  Tertullian's 


^  Irenseus's  genuine  prindplee  may 
be  seen  in  one  short  sentence.    Pater 

verbum  suum  visibile  effecit  om- 

ni  fieri  cami,  incamatum  et  ipsum, 
ut  in  omnibus  manifestus  fieret  rex 
eorum.  Etenim  ea  quse  judicantur, 
oportebat  videre  jnoicem,  et  scire 
hunc  a  quo  judicantur.  Iren.  1.  iii.  c. 
9.  p.  184. 

«  Emlyn,  Exam,  of  Dr.  Bennet,  p. 
18.  first  edit. 

'  Solus  vere  magister  Dominus 
Doster ;  et  bonus  vere  Filius  Dei,  et 
patiens,  verbum  Dei  Patris  Filius 
nominis  factus.    Iren.  1.  iii.  c.  18.  p. 

311. 

'O  \6yos  Tov  Ocov  <rhp^  cycvcro,  icaX 
thra$€p.     L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  50. 

Compare  the  foUowing  places: 

Verbum,  unigenitus  qui  semper 
humano  generi  adest,  et  oonsparsus 
siio  plasmatic  secundum  placitum  Pa- 
tris et  caro  Oiictus,  ipse  est  Jesus  Chri- 
stus  Dominus  noster,  qui  passus  est. 
P.ao6.  ^ 

*Og  Koi  iv  rfj  avri  trapKl,  €P  p  Koi 
hraBw  iXtvcrrrat.  P.  307.  Conf.  Hip- 
polyt.  contr.  Noet.  c.  15. 

Invisibilis  visibilis  factus,  et  incom- 


prehensibilis  £Eu:tU8  comprehendbiliB, 
et  impassibilis  passibilis,  et  VerbuiB 
homo.    P.  306. 

s  See  Irenaeus,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  p.3ii' 
See  also  the  famous  passage  abou^ 
quiescence,  p.  313.  whicn  plamly  sop' 
poses  all  that  was  sufifering  and  b^* 
to  belong  to  the  man  only,  all  th^^ 
was  high  and  great  to  the  A6yos,  o^ 
divine  nature. 

b  Iffnorans  et  ipee  diem  et  koiui^ 
uliimttm,  soli  Patrt  notam;  disponou^ 
regnam  discipolis,  quomodo  et  sib^ 
dispositum  dicit  a  Pabre,  habeas  potes^ 
tatem  le^ones  angelorum  postulandj^ 
ad  auxihum  a  Patre  a  vellet,  sads-^ 
mans  quod  se  Deus  reUquisset,  in  Patris^ 
manibus  Spiritum  ponens.  Tertutt.  ^ 
adv.  Praae.  c,  xzvi.  p.  516. 

Habes  ipsum  exelamaniem  in  pas*^ 
sione,  Deus  mens,  Deus  mens,  ut  quid 

me  dereliquisti  ? Sed  hsec  vox 

camis  et  animse,  id  est,  hominis,  noo 
Sermonis,  nee  Spiritus,  id  est,  noa 
Dei,  propterea  emissa  est,  ut  inapasB- 
bilem  Deum  ostenderet,  qui  sic  Kliom 
dereliquit,  dam  hominem  ejus  tradidit 
in  mortem.  TertuU.  adv.  Prax.  c.  xxx. 
p.  5^8- 
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meaning.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  made,  but  that  Tertullian 
understood  the  Son's  being  ignorant^  &o.  in  respect  only  of  his 
humanity y  as  well  as  he  understood  the  other  things,  mentioned 
together  with  it  in  the  same  paragraph.  Such  as  consider  how 
highly  Tertullian,  elsewhere,  speaks  of  the  Son,  as  being  of  one 
undivided  substance  with  the  Father,  can  make  no  question 
of  it. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  obviate  a  difficulty  which  nuiy 
naturally,  upon  the  first  thoughts,  arise  in  one's  mind.  Why 
should  the  Catholics  so  often  urge  the  texts  relating  to  Ghrist^s 
human  nature  only,  against  the  Sabellians?  For  it  may  seem 
that,  if  they  thereby  proved  two  Hypostases^  they  proved  only 
a  divine  and  a  human  Hypostasis;  and  there  might  still  be  but 
one  Hypostasis  in  the  Godhead^  as  the  Sabellians  pretended.  But 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  both  Catholics  and  Sabellians  were 
agreed  in  one  point,  that  God  was  incarnate,  the  divine  nature 
personally  united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus:  and  the  main  question 
between  them  was,  whether  the  Father  himself  made  one 
Person  with  Christ's  human  nature,  or  no.  If  the  Catholics 
could  prove  the  negative^  (as  they  could  easily  do,)  then  the 
Sabellians  must,  of  course,  and  upon  their  own  principles,  ac- 
knowledge another  divine  Hypostasis,  besides  the  Father.  The 
Catholics  therefore  urged  all  the  texts,  wherever  Christ  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  distinct  Person  from  the  Father ;  though  many 
of  these  texts  are  meant  of  him  in  his  human  capacity  only. 
Had  our  Saviour  Christ  spoke  of  the  Arfyos,  or  Word,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  does  of  the  Father :  had  he  prayed  to  the 
Aoyos,  or  Word,  complained  of  being  forsaken  by  him ;  or  had 
he  said,  I  know  not  the  day  of  judgment,  but  he,  the  A((yo9,  or 
Wordy  does ;  it  could  never  have  been  presumed,  that  the  /  and 
He,  the  Arfyos  and  Christy  made  one  Person.  It  appearing 
therefore,  from  that  manner  of  expression,  that  the  Father  was 
not  personally  united  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  this  was 
sufficient  against  the  Sabellians,  who  allowed  that  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  personally  united  with  God:  and  if  it  could 
not  be  with  the  Father,  it  must  of  consequence  be  with  another 
divine  Hypostasis^  a  distinct  and  real  Son  of  the  Father.  Thus 
you  see  the  force  and  significancy  of  those  texts  (and  of  all  texts 
which  intimated  a  plain  personal  distinction  between  the  Father 
and  Christ)  against  the  Sabellians.  They  shewed  that  the  Person 
speaking  was  not  the  Faih^.     And  yet  the  Person  who  spake, 
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having  (as  both  sides  allowed)  a  (Kfnns  aod  Aumam  nature,  m^lit 
speak  of  himself  in  diflTerent  respects ;  in  this  or  in  thai  capacity. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Son's  ignorance  of  the  day  of  jfikdgmmi, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  there  spoken  of,  as  of 
two  Persons ;  and  one  as  knowing,  the  other  as  nai  lawwing^  though 
only  in  a  certain  respect :  one  ignorant  in  such  a  capacity,  the 
other  not  ignorant  in  any  capacity  at  all,  as  having  never  takeo 
human  nature^  and  therewith  huwMn  ignorance,  into  a  pereimal 
union  with  himself.  Thus  far  to  clear  this  point,  and  to  aoqmt 
myself  of  a  ^  promise  made  you  some  time  ago. 

I  shall  proceed  a  little  further  in  remarking  on  your  fiimd'i 
performance.  It  is  frequent  with  him  to  bring  up  old  objections, 
neglecting  and  concealing  the  Bishop's  answers.  I  shall  give  a 
few  instances  only,  that  I  may  not  be  tedious. 

Page  17.  he  pretends  that  the  Bishop  has  not  shewn,  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  9ec<md  century  resolved  the  unity  into  the 
same  principle  with  the  Nicene  Fathers.  Yet  the  Bishop  ^  has 
shewn  it,  and  Dr.  Whitby  allows  as  much  in  the  very  next  page; 
and  has  nothing  to  retreat  to  but  the  miserable  evasion  about 
itidiDiduaL 

Page  84.  he  refers  to  Basil  as  an  evidence  that  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  believed  the  Son  to  be  a  creature.  This  he  again 
repeats  in  the  next  page ;  and  again  in  his  Preface;  p.  10.  Yet 
the  fact  is  evidently  false ;  Basil  himself  a  full  witness  on  the 
contrar}'  side ;  and  this  Bishop  Bull  had  ^  given  notice  of,  and 
made  clear  to  a  demonstration.  When  a  writer  strains  so  hard 
to  put  a/abe  sense  upon  another,  there  is  no  uncharitableness 
in  believing  that  he  gives  us  at  least  his  own  true  meaning. 

Page  87.  he  revives  an  old  objection,  whidi  the  learned 
Prelate  had  ingenuously  "^  set  forth  in  its  full  force ;  and  given 
it  as  full  an  answer.  Your  friend  is  here  pleased  to  speak  Avith 
great  contempt  of  the  Bishop^s  answer;  for  no  other  reason,  that 
I  can  see,  but  because  he  was  not  able  to  confute  it.  Being 
however  resolved  to  say  something,  he  stoutly  denies  a  plain 
matter  of  fact.  Okovofilay  says  he,  is  never  used  by  the  Fathers, 
in  the  Bishop's  sense.  Please  to  turn  to  the  places  noted  in  the 
"  margin,  and  judge  whether  the  Bishop  or  he  be  the  more 

» Qu.vii.  p.  339,  note  •.  See  Athana-  ^  Ibid.  p.  155. 156, 157. 

Hius  further,  upon  the  thing  whereof  ^  Ibid.  p.  307. 

I  have  been  Rpeakingyvol.i.  p.  361.  «  TertuUian.  adv.   Prax.   c.  2,  3. 

^  Bull.  D.F.  8ect.iv.  C.4.  Clem.  Alexandr.  p.831,  955.   'Fatian. 
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faithful  and  accurate  in  this  matter.  If  any  thing  further  be 
wanting  in  defence  of  Bishop  BuU^  in  this  article,  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  in  another  <» work, in  answer  to  Gilbert  Gierke;  who^ 
it  seems,  was  much  offended  at  the  oUovoiiCa^  grieved,  as  he  weU 
might,  to  see  his  most  pompous  and  plausible  pretences  entirely 
baffled  by  it.  I  should  weary  my  reader,  and  myself  too,  if  I 
went  on  remarking  every  place  where  old  objections  are  brought 
up,  and  either  none  or  very  slight  notice  taken  of  the  answers : 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  compare,  you  may  note  some  pages  referred 
to  in  Pthe  margin.  I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  this  tedious 
and  disagreeable  employment ;  except  it  be  to  observe  to  you 
one  peculiar  piece  of  management,  which  I  leave  you  to  reflect 
on.  The  learned  Examiner  labours,  for  4 two  pages  together,  to 
shew  that  Clemens  of  Rome  was  far  from  speaking  or  thinking 
so  highly  of  our  blessed  Lord^  as  St.  Paul  did.  A  little  after, 
rhe  proposes  Clemens  to  us  as  a  very  good  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  commends  him  highly,  for  laying  Christianity  before 
us  in  its  naked  simplicity.     What  can  we  think  of  this !  The 

c.  8.  ed.  Ox.  Hippolytus  contr.  Noet.  attribuit,  Filio  vero  et  Spiritu  Sancto 

p.  12, 15.  oUovofiiap,  id  est,  admmistrationem 

ValesiuB  had  observed  the  thing  et  dispentationera.      Votes.  Noi,  ad 

long  ago,  and  without  any  view  to  Euseb,  p.  5, 6.    See  also  p.  ^,  253. 
controversy.  ^  Bull's  Posth.  Works,  p.  1045, 

Vetus  omnis  Christianonmi  theo-  1046,  1047,  ^^* 
logia  Deo  quidem  Patri  monarchiam 

P  Modest.  Disquisit.  Bull's  Def.  F. 

Page  27 Page  258, 120,  70. 

29 66, 

30 165. 

40 69.  Judic. 

50 ai?. 

62 205. 

69 119. 

74 161, 162, 163. 

77 165—80,111,136. 

82 118. 

95 168, 202, 964. 

90 169. 

107 200. 

109 41. 

120 77. 

122 77*  78. 

141 261. 

169 293. 

<i  Aliter  plane  D.  Paulus  loquitur :  minime  docuisse.     fVkitb.  Disq.  p. 

^Argumento  potius  est  Clementem  14,  15. 

de  Christo  aliter  plane  quam  Paulum  '  Solus  Clemens  Christiame  Fidei 

sensisse magnam  suspicionem  in-  simplicitatem  prse  oculis  lectoris  ponit, 

jicit,  eadem  Clementem  cum  Pftulo  fVkitb.  Disq.  p.  19. 
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best  eonstructioQ  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  he  intended  in 
p.  14,  I  j,  not  St.  Paul  himself,  but  St.  Paul  as  now  generaDj 
understood :  and  so  he  was  to  insinuate  something,  which  wai 
not  fit  to  be  expressed.  But  a  man  of  art  would  have  conducted 
better ;  would  not  have  discovered  himself  so  soon,  but  have 
trusted  more  to  the  sagacity  of  his  reader.  This  manner  of 
proceeding,  in  an  important  cause,  is  what  I  cannot  aoconDt 
for.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  there  be  not  reasons  of  conscieiice 
obliging  a  good  man  to  speak  out,  there  are  always  reasons  of 
prudence  which  should  make  a  wise  man  hold  his  tongue. 

You  may  perceive,  by  this  time,  that  Bishop  Builds  book  is 
like  to  stand,  till  something  much  more  considerable  appears 
against  it.  Several  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
before ;  but  to  as  little  purpose :  and  if  there  be  ever  so  many 
more,  by  ever  so  good  hands,  I  will  venture  to  say,  they  will 
succeed  no  better.  The  book  will  stand  as  long  as  clear  sense, 
sound  reasoning,  and  true  learning  have  any  friends  left.  The 
main  substance  of  it  is  not  to  be  confuted ;  any  more  than  you 
can  extinguish  truth,  or  put  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
Fathers  have  been  tried,  and  are  {o\md  fcM/ul :  what  thejr 
defended  while  living,  the  divinUj^  of  our  blessed  Lord,  against 
the  insults  of  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Heretics,  they  still  maintun  in 
their  works :  and  their  works  will  be  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration,  while  every  weak  attempt  to  blast  their  credit  wiD 

meet  with  what  it  justly  deserves 1  was  going  to  say  what^ 

but  it  may  sound  severe :  I  proceed  to  another  Query. 

QUERY    XXVII. 

Whether  the  learned  Doctor  may  not  reasonally  he  st/^posed  to 
say,  the  Fathers  are  on  his  side,  with  the  same  meaning  and 
reserve  as  he  pretends  our  Church  forms  to  favour  him;  thai 
is,  provided  he  may  interpret  as  hepleaseSj  and  make  them  speak 
his  sense,  however  contradictory  to  their  own :  and  whether  the 
true  reason,  why  he  does  not  care  to  admit  the  testimonies  of 
the  Fathers  as  proofs^  may  not  be,  because  they  are  against 
him? 

IN  answer  to  this,  you  tell  me,  that  it  contains  only  an  in- 
vidious suggestion,  not  any  argument.  The  suggestion,  I  do 
assure  you,  is  just,  and  argumentative  too ;  and  was  kindly  in- 
tended towards  you ;  that  you  might  not  take  things  implicitly 
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and  upon  truBt  from  others,  but  might  examine  them  first  your- 
self, and  then  pass  a  judgment  of  them.     As  to  the  invidiata 
appearance  of  it ;  had  I  ever  intended,  or  in  the  least  thought 
of  making  the  Queries  public,  you  might,  with  a  better  grace^ 
have  told  me  of  it.     But  as  I  had  not  the  liberty  of  revising  my 
papers,  nor  so  much  as  any  previous  apprehension  of  your  design^ 
(presuming  all  along  the  very  contrary,  as  I  reasonably  might,) 
these  things  considered^  I  hope  the  invidiaus  part  you  will  take 
to  yourself;  the  argument  (for  an  argument  it  is,  in  its  kind) 
you  may  leave  to  me.     It  is  of  some  moment  to  us,  not  only  to 
have  the  primitive  writers  on  our  side,  (as  we  plainly  have,)  but 
to  have  them  thought  so  too.  The  learned  Doctor  has  made  some 
pretences  that  way ;  and  they  are  of  weight  with  such  readers 
as  are  not  duly  apprehensive  of  the  Doctor's  uncommon  manner 
of  setting  things  off,  with  great  advantage  to  his  cause,  and  as 
great  detriment  to  truth.     Two  reasons  are  intimated,  in  the 
Query,  why  his  claim  to  antiquity  ought  to  have  the  l,ess  force 
with  considering  men:    first,   because  he   lays  claim  to   our 
Churches  farms;    which  every   common   reader  may   see  are 
directly  against  him ;   and  secondly,  because,  notwithstanding 
his  appeal  to  antiquity^  he  is  wiser  than  to  put  the  matter  upon 
that  issue.     He  endeavours  to  lessen  the  esteem  of  the  ancients, 
all  the  while  that  he  presumes  they  are  on  his  side,  (a  sure 
mark  that  he  suspects  them,)  and  is  securing  a  retreat  when 
they  fail  him ;  as  they  certainly  will,  whenever  strictly  inquired 
into.     I  would  leave  it  with   any  discerning  man  (who  can- 
not examine  further  into  the  merits  of  the  cause)  to  judge, 
whether  it  be  at  all  likely,  that  those  who  speak  always  con- 
temptibly of  the  ancients,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  abuse 
and  expose  them,  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  a  greater 
interest  in  them,  than  they  who  speak  honourably  and  hand- 
somely of  them ;  who  defend  their  character,  and  have,  as  it 
were,  an  affectionate  tenderness  and  concern  for  them.     Thus 
much  for  the  second  reason  intimated  in  the  Query.     As  to  the 
first  reason  suggested,  the  import  of  it  is  this.     If  the  learned 
Doctor  can  espy  Arianism  in  our  Liturgy  or  Articles,  where  it 
certainly  is  not ;  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mistake  as 
much  among  the  Fathers.  He  sees,  in  our  Liturgy,  the  doctrine 
of  one  God  the  Father,  inclusive  of  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  but 
does  not  see  one  God  exclusive  of  both ;  which  is  his  doctrine. 
He  finds  a  subordination  of  order  taught  in  our  public  forms ; 
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but  do6«  not  find  any  subordination  or  iaSmoTity  of  nahun; 
which  is  hia  principle.     And  yet,  upon  the«e  digfat  gTonnda,  he 
scruples  not  to  say,  that  the  ^mam  branckeB  of  his  own  doetrine 
are  exprealy  affirmed  in  our  Liturgy ;  meanings  by  a  tacit  €0%- 
iequence  of  his  own  making.     And  since  this  eonrnqurnvtud^  thai 
is^  imaginary,  countenance  is  all  Uiat  he  oan  daim  from  (Hir 
Liturgy,  and  all  that  he  really  means,  when  he  saya  the  Ghuidi'8 
forms  are  on  his  side ;  possibly  he  may  mean  no  more,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Fathars.     The  generality  of  readers,  it  may  be, 
understand  him,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  say,  that  the  Ante- 
Nicene   writers  especially  had   declared  against   the  coeUrmlg 
and  contuhstantiality  of  the  Son,  the  points  in  question  :  but  I 
humbly  conceive  he  intended  no  more  than  this ;  that  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers  have  declared  something,  which,  he  really  beeves, 
does  by  consequence  destroy  the  consubskmiialitt/,  &c.,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  those  writers  admitted  no  such  consequemce  ;  but 
expressly  and  constantly  disowned  it.     This  is  all  that  he  etm 
mean,  with  respect  to  our  Liturgy ;  and  therefore,  probably,  all 
he  does  mean,  in  respect  of  the  other ;  or  however,  certain  I  am, 
that  it  is  all  he  should  mean.    Now  you  see  the  full  of  my  aigu- 
ment.     If  it  look  invidious,  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  just ;  and  I  think  it  of  as  much  importance  to  our  readers  to 
have  the  matter  fairly  stated,  as  it  is  that  truth  may  not  be 
smothered;   nor  any  stress  laid  upon  the  Doctor'^s  citations, 
beyond  what  they  do  really  bear.     The  learned  Doctor  owns,  as 
to  Post-Nioene  Fathers,  that  they  are,  in  the  whole,  against 
him.     And  he  should  have  owned  as  much  of  the  generality,  at 
least,  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  too;  and  then  he  has  no 
claim  to  any  thing  but  concessions ;  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  utmost  advantage  three  ways.     First,  by  making  more 
concessions  than  there  really  are :  secondly,  by  representing  those 
concessions  in  so  promiscuous  and  confused  a  light,  that  a  conmion 
reader  cannot  readily  distinguish  when  or  where  the  Doctor  in- 
tended the  full  and  entire  meaning  of  an  author,  or  a  conoessioH 
only:   thirdly,  by  slipping  his  own  conclusion  upon  those  con- 
cessions, as  if  they  were  the  same  thing;  though  there  really  is 
no  connection  between  them,  no  just  consequence  from  one  to 
the  other.     I  would  not  be  knowingly  guilty  of  charging  the 
Doctor  falsely,  in  these  or  in  any  other  particulars,  for  any  con- 

'  Script.  Doctr.  p.  379.  first  ed. 
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sideration;  and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  that  I 
explain  myself  more  at  large ;  which  accordingly  I  shall  do^  in 
the  order  and  method  which  I  have  already  laid  down. 

I.  The  learned  Doctor  has  taken  several  passages  for  con- 
cssiioHS,  which  are  really  none :  but  only  as  he  has  given  them 
such  a  particular  air  and  aspect ;  either  by  prefacing  them,  and 
holding  out  a  false  light  to  the  reader ;  or  by  commenting  upon 
them ;  or  by  ill  translating  of  them.  I  shall  proceed  to  particu- 
lars ;  and  you  must  not  take  it  amiss^  if  we  call  upon  you  to 
return  us  back  what  you  have  unfairly  wrested  from  us. 

Scripture  Doctrine,  page  3.  the  Doctor  produces  a  passage 
of  Athanasius,  part  of  which^  so  far  as  concerns  us,  you  see  in 
the  ^margin ;  with  so  much  further  as  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
sense  of  the  author.  The  Doctor's  version  runs  thus :  "  For 
'*  he  {the  Father)  is  the  one  God,  and  the  only  one^  and  the 
**  first.  And  yet  these  things  do  not  destroy  the  divinity  of  the 
*'  Son.'*  This  rendering  is  flat  and  low ;  and  neither  answers  the 
intent  nor  letter  of  the  author.  OiK  ek  ivalp^tnv^  literally,  is,  not 
to  exclude  the  Son :  plainly  meaning  not  to  exclude  him  from  being 
the  one  Gody  and  the  ofdy  one^  and  the  first,  together  with  the 
Father.  And  so  Athanasius  interprets  himself  in  the  words 
immediately  following :  for  he  {fhe  Son)  also  is  irp&rosy  the  firsts 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  of  him  who  is  the  first,  and  only  God. 
You  will  observe  that  the  Doctor  renders  iiravyaafia,  as  if  it  had 
been  ivwiyaaiia  r^s  ^o(ri9j  brightness  of  glory:  which  is  again 
concealing  and  stifling  the  sense  of  the  author.  Athanasius 
intended  to  signify  the  Son'*s  issuing  or  streaming  forth,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Father^s  substance,  as  light  from  the  sun ;  which 
meaning  is  lost  and  sunk  in  the  Doctor's  translation.  You  see 
then  that  this  passage,  when  rightly  understood^  is  entirely 
against  the  Doctor;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  concessions. 

Let  us  go  on  to  another,  in  the  very  same  page,  alias  p.  4. 
(the  passage  you  have  in  the  "margin.)  The  Doctor  renders  it 
thus :  "  The  true  God,  who  is  most  strictly  and  absolutely  such. 


t  £[(  yiip  Gc^ff  Ka\  fjMvos  Koi  vpwr6t  r^s  rov  vrp«0rov  Koi  fjL6wov  Btinftot  Skos 

tarip'    ovK  tls  ayaiptcip  bi   rov   vlov  Koi  irkriprjs  tiv  Gt6g.  Athanas,  3.  Orat. 

Xtyrnu'  p^  yivoiro,  tcnyhp  Koi  oMt  contr.  Arian.  p.  556.  cd.  Bened. 

€v  r^  ^^^^>  '(o't  vrp^M^,  jcai  p6p«f,  mg  roO  »  T^y  akri$uf6p  Koi  6vt»s  6vra  Bt6p, 

fv6g  Koi  fi69W)  Ka\  np^mv  Koi  fu$rof  t6v  tov  Xpifrrov  mxrtpa.  Athan.  contr. 

\6yoty  Koi  aof^la,  Koi  dnavyaafia  &¥'  Oent.  p.  9. 
Zari  d<  Ka\  np&ros  ical  ovr6r,  n\rfp»fAa 
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**  even  the  Father  of  Christ/'  Here  the  English  reader  miut 
needs  think  that,  if  the  Father  be  most  strictly,  he  is  moti 
strictly  God  than  Christ  is ;  especially  when  nothing  appears  in 
the  passage  to  compare  the  Father  with^  but  Christ.  Unda* 
this  view,  indeed,  the  passage  cited  is  a  very  great  coneeuian: 
but,  in  the  Greek,  there  is  no  eoncemon  at  all.  The  just  and  liUrd 
rendering  of  the  passage  is  this :  ''  The  true  Gh>d,  who  in  reality 
"  is  such,  namely,  the  Father  of  Christ.*'  You  must  know, 
that  Athanasius  is  here  exhorting  the  Gentiles  to  turn  from 
their  dumb  idols,  to  serve  the  living  God.  In  opposition  to  what 
he  calls  ^ovk  Svra^  thxng$  which  have  no  tmI  or  but  preccurimu 
existence,  and  Jovk  Svra  romOra,  thin^  which  were  not  stidk  as 
the  heathens  imagined^  i.  e.  not  divine^  he  advises  them  to  come 
over  to  the  Father  of  Christ ;  whose  property  it  is  to  exist  in 
reality,  and  who  is  tndtf  and  strictly  God.  This  is  no  more 
than  Athanasius  would  have  said  of  the  Son;  and  'indeed  has 
said,  (in  other  words,)  in  that  very  treatise ;  and  therefore  you 
may  please  to  strike  this  passage  also  out  of  the  number  of 
concessions. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  in  the  same  way  (page  4.)  and 
in  another  passage,  instead  of  far  above  att  created  leing^  (which 
the  Greek  words  signify,  and  which  is  the  certain  meaning  of 
the  author,)  he  chooses  to  say,  ''  far  above  all  derivative  being;" 
insinuating  to  his  reader  as  if  the  Son  were  to  be  included 
under  derivative  being  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  further  fi!x>m 
the  sense  of  the  author  in  that  very  page ;  as  I  have  observed 
^before,  on  another  occasion.  All  Uie  concession  that  is  there, 
lies  only  in  the  Doctor's  translation^  and  the  turn  he  ^ves  to  it 
in  the  sequel :  Athanasius  himself  has  granted  nothing  that  can 
do  you  any  service ;  at  least,  not  in  that  passage ;  and  therefore 
let  that  also  return  to  us  again. 

Page  89.  (alias  79.)  the  Doctor  cites  a  passage  of  Eusebius, 
which,  he  says,  *'  expresses  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Catholic 
*'  Church :""  and  it  may  be  true,  as  it  lies  in  Eusebius.  But,  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Doctor^s  translation,  excluding  the  Son 
from  any  proper  efficiency  in  the  work  of  creation,  it  is  diametri- 


X  Yid.  Athanas.  ibid.  p.  7, 8.  ec&s cbr  aya$^  r^  iavrov  Xoyy, 

J  Ibid.  p.  27.  Koi  avT^  6vTt  &€^,  r^p  avfiiraaap  dm- 

2  'O  dc  Ot6s  &v  iari,  Koi  ov  avvB^^  itvfitpva  nai  KoBlimjauf,   Atkan.  contr. 

ror.  dt^  Koi  6  tovtov  \6yos  &v  tart,  Koi  Crent,  p.  40. 

ov   <rvv0€Tos,   aXX*   eU   Koi   ftovoycm^ff  *  Qu.  xii.  p.  391. 
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cally  opposite  to  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
EusebiuB  too ;  as  hath  been  shewn  above^. 

Page  IOC,  loi.  (alias  92.)  the  learned  Doctor  has  two  cita- 
tions from  Chrysostom  and  Basil;  who  interpret  the  texts,  of 
power,  as  the  Doctor  also  does  of  power.  But  if  the  Doctor 
means  one  thing  by  power^  and  they  another,  and  the  ideiM  be 
entirely  different;  their  interpretation  and  his  must  be  as  different 
as  the  ideas  are :  and  it  is  not  fair  to  quote  them  as  agreeing  in 
the  thing,  when  they  agree  only  in  the  name,  I  have  <^  before 
took  notice  how  the  Doctor  dealt  with  Chrysostom,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  good  Father^s  true  meaning.  I  shall  here  observe, 
how  he  perverts  Basil's  sense,  by  a  small  and  seemingly  slight 
turn  in  his  translation.  ^iBasil'^s  words  are  lo-ov  kcX  ravrov  Karh 
Ivvaiup ;  that  is,  equal  and  the  very  same  with  respect  0/ power. 
The  Doctor  drops  equal,  which  would  have  discovered  BasiFs 
meaning ;  and  renders  it,  ''  one  and  the  same  in  power.*"  And 
thus  Basil's  words,  which  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Doctor's 
hypothesis,  are  improved  into  a  concession  in  favour  of  it. 

Page  102.  (alias  94.)  he  gives  us  a  low  and  lame  construction 
of  a  noble  passage  in  ^Irenseus.  The  words  narh  t6  Oeucop  koI 
ivbo^ov  he  renders,  ^^  in  a  divine  and  glorious  manner:"  the  true 
rendering  is,  in  his  divine  and  glorious  character:  namely,  that 
which  he  had  as  God,  and  Son  of  Grod.  Irenaeus,  in  that  chap- 
ter, is  representing  the  Son  as  acting  at  different  times  in  a 
different  character  or  capacity.  When  he  appeared  to  the 
Patriarchs,  then  he  acted  in  his  highest  capacity,  in  his  divine 
character.  What  that  character  is,  ^Irenseus  explains,  a  little 
above  in  the  same  chapter :  it  is,  as  he  is  the  Word,  the  Framer 
(or  Maker)  "  of  all  things,  who  sitteth  upon  the  cherubims, 
''  and  containeth  all  things,"  who  is  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  Qod. 
This  shews  what  is  meant  by  the  t6  Bukov  koX  tvbo^ov,  and  at 
the  same  time  shews  that,  according  to  Irenaeus,  the  AJyo;,  who 

^  Qu.  xi.  p.  381.  KoBfifuyot  tin  t&p  Xtpovfiifi,  kqX  cn/y- 

®  Qu.  Z3dii.  p.  4S0.  €x»p  rxk  ndrra.    Iren,  p.  T90. 

^  2afl>S>s  t6  tv,  tirrl  rov  Zirov  ical  'Air6  rov  waTp6s  ^yc/ioyuc^y  avrov 

ravTov    Kara   twafWf  vapaXofMfiapt^p,     ical  Mo(ov  ytmiof. 

Basil,  contr,  Eun.  1.  i.  p.  35.  Illam  mod  est  a  Patre,  principalem, 

®  Koi  avrhs  dc  6  Xdyor  rov  Ocov  et  efficabuem,  et  gloriosam  geoeratio- 

ToU  fifp  wp6  Mwnn«B£  warMdpxMt,  nem  ejus  enarrat,  dicens   sic,  "In 

Ktnii  r6  6tuc^  ical  hfdo(op  i^iikti*  roit  "  prindpio  erat  Verbom,  et  Verbum 

dc  ^  iY  ""iW'  i^poTuaip -ra^ur  ^irc-  "  erat   apud   Deum,  et   Deus    erat 

yr/icy*  urri  di  ravra  Mprnwos  yt yrf-  "  Verbom,"  et  "  omnia   per  ipsum 

lAtvot,  &c.  Iren.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  191.  *'  facta  sunt,  et  sine  ipso  factum  est 

'  'O  rmp  MofTwif  Ttxplrfft  \6yos,  6  "  nihil"  Ibid,  191. 
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18  Ood,  then  acted  in  his  own  proper  character,  and  not : 
Person  of  the  Father  only,  which  the  Doctor  would  infer 
this  passage.  For  it  must  be  obsenred  that  the  Son  wai 
(John  i.  I.)  before  the  time  that  he  is  supposed  by  the  Doc 
have  acted  ^i^  M^P^S  0eov,  as  God's  representative:  and  it 
that  antecedent  character  Irenseus  speaks ;  as  is  plain  fro 
referring  to  John  i.  i. 

Page  1 15.  (alias  106.)  he  cit^  a  place  of  Justin  Martyr, ' 
he  renders  the  words  which  you  see  in  the  irmargin  thus 
'*  was  not  Grod  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  then  « 
«  Moses,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  G 
'*  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.*"  An  uncautioos  reader  1 
imagine  from  this  passage,  put  into  this  %iew,  that  the  Son  i 
God  absolutely,  nor  Creator  of  the  universe,  according  to  Ji 
But  the  meaning  is,  that  that  divine  Person,  who  called  ^ti 
God,  and  was  God,  was  not  the  Person  of  the  FcUker^  {v 
ordinary  character  is  that  of  Maker  of  all  things,)  but  an^ 
divine  Person,  viz.  God  the  Son.  The  unlearned  reader  si 
be  told,  that  what  is  here  said  by  Justin  was  in  dispute 
a  Jew,  who  would  not  acknowledge  more  divine  Persons 
one.  It  was  Justine's  business  to  shew,  that  there  was  a  d\ 
Person,  one  who  was  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
was  not  the  Father;  and  therefore  there  were  two  di 
Persons.  The  learned  Doctor,  upon  his  principles,  could 
in  that  way,  have  confuted  the  Jew ;  so  far  as  I  apprehen 
Justin's  argument:  for  the  Jew  might  reply,  that  it  was 
angel  speaking  in  the  Person  of  God;  and  that  therefore 
Father  only  was  God  notwithstanding.  But  Justin  insists  v 
it,  that  there  was  another  Person,  besides  the  Father,  who 
really  ''  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a 
cession,  it  may  be  easily  seen  on  what  side  it  is. 

Page  116.  (alias  108.)  the  Doctor  does  not  justice  to  Hil 
Instead  of  called  Lord  and  God,  which  is  diminutive^  it  sh< 
have  been,  delared  to  be  Lord  and  God :  but  this  may  ap] 
slight.  Such  another  slight  inaccuracy  appears  in  his  afiec 
to  translate  God  his  Father,  instead  of  God  the  Father,  (p.  : 
1 79.)  which  however  shews  too  much  leaning  to  a  cause ; 
helps  to  convey  a  false  idea  to  the  English  readers. 

Page  251.  (alias  218.)  he  has  a  long  citation  from  Novati 

Grdr  6  rf  Mo»<rfi   tlw^v  aMv  c&ai    *Iax^.  Jiuti»,Mart.Dial,l8o,Jt 
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in  which  all  proceeds  so  fair  and  plausible,  that  a  reader,  already 
possessed  with  the  Doctor's  scheme,  and  carrying  it  in  his  head, 
may  think  that  every  thing  falls  in  naturally  with  it.  But,  at 
length,  the  Doctor  comes  to  ^some  cross  words^  and  such  as,  if 
sufiered  to  appear,  would  have  made  the  reader  construe  all 
backwards,  and  have  given  quite  another  light  to  all  that  goes 
before  or  after.  Here  he  stops  short,  breaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  passes  over  the  offensive  words,  draws  a  line, 
skips  to  the  next  sentence,  and  goes  gravely  on  to  amuse  his 
reader.  A  writer  is  not  to  be  blamed,  in  some  cases,  for  taking 
what  is  to  his  purpose,  and  omitting  the  rest :  but,  as  the  case 
is  here,  the  best,  and  indeed  only  light,  to  direct  the  reader  to 
the  true  meaning  of  what  is  cited,  is  left  out.  The  word  divinity ^ 
for  instance,  (which  occurs  twice  in  that  passage,)  an  English 
reader  will  be  apt  to  take  in  the  Doctor's  sense;  and  indeed 
can  hardly  do  otherwise :  but  had  the  whole  appeared,  he  could 
not  but  see  how  much  the  Doctor  is  mistaken.  I  must  observe 
to  you,  that  (p.  336,  337.)  the  Doctor  deals  with  Novatian,  and 
this  very  passage,  almost  in  the  same  manner,  again ;  excepting 
that,  growing  a  little  bolder,  he  takes  more  freedom  in  his 
translation.  Mind  the  words  (p.  337.)  by  the  Son  in  '^acknow- 
ledgment  returned;  and  compare  per  suhstantice  communionem, 
a  little  before.  Novatian,  in  this  place,  had  no  thought  of  ac- 
JtnotcledpmentB,  nor  any  thing  like  it :  but  was  intent  upon  quite 
another  thing;  explaining  and  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  the  union  and  communion  of  substance  in  Father  and  Son ; 
and  shewing  how  all  recurs  to  one  head  and  fountain :  on  which 
account  the  Father  might  be  reasonably  styled  the  one  Ood,  inas- 
much as  the  Son  is  so  intimately  one  with  him,  as  to  be  reckoned, 
in  a  manner,  to  him,  and  not  another  Qod  from  him.  It  is  all 
but  one  divinity,  or  divine  substance^  of  the  Father  in  both. 

Page  254.  we  may  observe  another  turn  by  way  of  transla- 
tion.    The  ^ Greek  you  may  see  in  the   margin,  which   the 

^  Unu8  Deu6  ostenditur  venis  et  majeflUs  atque  divinitas  ad  Patrem 

aBtemiis  Pater,  a  quo  solo  hsec  vis  qui  dederat  earn  rursum  ab  illo  ipso 

divinitatis    emissa,  etiam   in  Filium  Filio  misaa  re%'ertitur  et  retorquetur. 

tradita  et  directa  rursum  per  substau"  Ibid. 

tia  commmUonem  ad  Patrem  revohi-        ^  "Ori  dc  6  aapKuBtU  Kvpiot  xal 

tur.    Deus  quidem  otteoditur  Filius  e€6t^fi&v*hfaovsXpun'6£6nariipovK 

cui  divinitas  tnidita  et  porrecta  con-  /orly,  ovd*,  i>s  cjcclvoi  ^mucv,  6  fxovog 

spicitur,  et  tamen  nihilomious  udus  Bf6t,  arraaai   fxaprvpovauf   al    0*uu 


Deus  Pkter  probatur.  Novat.  c.  31. 
^  llie  Latin  is,  reciproco  meatu  ilia 


ypafftal,  Athan.  ootUr,  SabeU,  p.  47. 
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Doctor  renders  thus :  "  That  Jesus  Christy  our  Lord  and  God 
"  incarnate,  b  not  the  Father^  nor^  as  the  SabelliaoB  would  have 
"  it,  that  same  Person  who  is  styled  the  only  Ood ;  this  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures  everywhere  testify."  The  literal  and  plain 
translation  is  thus :  Tkat  Jeius  Christy  our  Lord  and  Chd  inear- 
note,  is  not  the  Father^  nor  {in  the  Sahdlian  seme)  the  only  God, 
the  HoUf  Scriptures  everywhere  testify.  This  meaning,  you  see,  ii 
clear,  plain,  and  easy,  without  the  Doctor^s  embwrassments ; 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  sense  of  the  author.  But  sudi 
a  hint  as  this  might  have  made  an  unlucky  discovery  to  the 
reader ;  namely,  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Son  to  be  the  anh/ 
God,  without  being  a  Sabellian. 

In  the  same  page,  the  Doctor  has  another  quotation  firom 
Athanasius,  (if  that  treatise  be  his^)  which,  had  he  gone  on  but 
a  few  words  further,  would  have  appeared  contradictory  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought.  ">  There  is  but  one 
"  Qod,  because  one  Father ;  but  the  Son  also  is  Gt>d«  having 
"  a  sameness  with  the  Father,  as  a  Son ;  not  that  he  is  the 
"  Father  himself,  but  in  nature  united  with  the  Father;  two 
"  indeed  in  number,  but  one  entire  essence.'*^  Tliis  is  the  whole 
sentence  literally  translated  ;  and  the  sense  of  it  is  clear.  The 
cutting  it  into  halves,  only  to  represent  one  part  under  another 
view,  is  not  giving  the  sense  of  a  writer,  but  maiinff  one  for 
him. 

Page  2^^.  (alias  222.)  the  Doctor  cites  another  passage  from 
Athanasius ;  and,  by  the  turn  he  gives  it,  stifles  the  true  sense 
of  the  author:  "  ""The  Word  has  no  other  sort  of  divinity,  but 
"  that  which  he  derives  from  the  only  God,  as  being  begotten  of 
"  him." 

The  true  construction  is  this : 

"  The  Word  has  no  other  kind  of  divinity,  but  that  of  the  only 
"  God ;  because  he  is  begotten  of  him.*"  The  plain  meaning 
is,  that  the  Godhead  of  Father  and  Son  is  all  one:  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  Doctor  cites  the  passage  for.  After  I  had 
wrote  this,  I  found  that  the  Doctor  himself  (p.  3i7»  alias  285.) 
had  translated  the  sentence  in  the  very  same  words  that  I  have 

^  Eh  &*6t,  on  Ka\  iror^p  cfff*  Or^r  ^  Miav  dpxfjv  otSoficv,  t6p  rr  di7fu- 

dc  jcal  vl6s,  ravnd^ra  Hx^^f  ^^  ^^^  ovfyyhv  X<(yov  rndtrKOfuv  ovx  ^p6p  ru>o 

irpht  nartfM'  ovk  avr6s  &v  6  iror^p,  rpAirov  tfx'^^  ut&niTot,  fj  rSv  rov  u6pov 

<IXX*   ri¥»u€pot  np6t    t6v    iraripa   r^  Btov,  hik  t6  f(  avrov  irf^iMcmu.  Athan, 

^vo-ci*  hvo  fiiv  apiBfif,  fiia  df  oltra  contr.  Arian,  Orat.  ul  p.  564.    ed. 

oiala  rtXtia,     l&ief.  p.  4I.  Bened. 
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done ;  excepting  his  putting  derived^  (instead  of  begotten^)  which 
might  convey  a  low  idea  to  his  reader.  But,  not  content  with 
that,  for  fear  a  sagacious  reader  should  chance  to  discover  the 
true  sense  of  the  author,  he  inserts  a  note  upon  divinity ;  inter- 
preting it  (divirie  power)  in  contradiction  to  the  author's  known 
ordinary  sense  of  6€6Tris,  as  weQ  as  to  the  context. 

P.  256.  (alias  223.)  he  cites  "Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  trans- 
lates him  thus :  ^^  There  is  but  one  God ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
**  Ghost  being  referred  to  the  one  cause."  But  then  he  adds  a 
note,  which  confounds  all :  "  namely,"  says  he^  ''  as  being  divine 
''  Persons  by  whom  the  one  Gt)d,  or  one  cause  and  original  of 
''  all  things,  made  and  governs  the  world.''  Bight ;  if  we  are 
to  teach  the  Fathers  how  to  speak:  but  what  said  Gregory 
Nazianzen !  It  is  this :  "  We  may,  as  I  conceive,  preserve  (the 
"  doctrine  of)  one  (Jod,  by  referring  both  the  Son  and  Holy 
**  Ghost  to  one  cause  without  composition  or  confusion ;  and  by 
"  asserting  (as  I  may  say)  one  and  the  same  movement  and 
"  will  of  the  Godhead,  together  with  the  sameness  of  essence.'^ 
Here  is  not  a  syllable  about  the  one  God's  governing  the  world 
by  his  Son  and  his  Spirit ;  which,  though  a  true  notion,  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  unity ;  nor  is  it  Gregory's  account 
of  it,  as  the  reader  must  have  imagined  from  the  Doctor's 
conmient. 

Page  323.  (alias  292.)  the  learned  Doctor,  by  wrong  pointing 
and  mistranslating,  perverts  a  passage  of  Justin  Martyr.  But 
I  have  explained  and  vindicated  the  true  sense  of  it  ^^  else- 
where. 

P.  325.  (alias  293.)  he  produces  an  excellent  passage  of 
Irenseus,  and  translates  it  justly.  But  fearing  it  may  be  found 
too  high,  he  subjoins  a  lessening  note^  to  draw  off  the  reader^s 
thoughts.  '*  This  passage,**"  says  he^  ''  is  parallel  to  those 
''  wherein  he  calls  the  Son  and  Spirit  the  hands  of  the  Father ; 
''  namely,  executing  his  will  as  perfectly  as  a  man's  own  hands 
"  perform  the  will  of  the  man.''  But  why  may  it  not  be  rather 
parallel  to  those  passages  wherein  the  author  says^  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  (in  a  qualified  sense)  the  very  self  of  the  Father? 


^  TfipoiTO  6*  Ap,  »s  6  c/i^ff  A6yos,  1160^,  ku^/m  re  xai  ffovkfifia.   ital  n^y 

ils  fUp  Gr^ff,  tts  h  atrtop  Koi  vlov  kqX  Tfjs    owriat    TourdnyTo.     Chreg.    Nax, 

wpwvfioTos  apoffitpoiiAmp'  ov  infprt$€fii'  Orat.  xxix.  p.  490.  ed.  Paris. 

Moy,  Mi  avpdktu^iMp^tf'  mI  koto,  r6  ^  Qu.  viii.  p.  350. 
Iv  icaX  ravrh  Tfjt  Bt&rrfntf  imi  ourtK  oih>- 
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They  are  here  called  his  attm  ojffipring,  and  hi$  inonfigwn;  and 
(M  the  angels  are  said  to  eerve  and  do  oheiaaneee  to  them.  Does 
not  this  sound  something  higher  than  executing  the  Father's  vSi^ 
ho^eyer  perfectly  ?  Or^  than  the  low  metaphor  about  a  man  and 
his  hande^  as  the  Doctor  represents  it  ?  True,  Irenseus,  and  many 
other  of  the  Fathers,  used  that  expression,  which  they  took 
from  Scripture ;  but  they  understood  a  great  deal  more  by  it; 
the  same  as  by  Pdt/i/a/xi;,  or  tArtus,  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and 
Gk>d  himself. 

In  the  same  page  he  cites  another  excellent  passage  of  <ilre- 
nseus ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  setting  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  its  true  light,  so  illustrious  a  testimony  of 
a  caetemal  and  coessential  Trinity.  The  literal  translation  of 
the  Greek  may  run  thus ;  "  Man  being  created  and  faahmd^ 
*^  is  made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  uncreated  God: 
"  the  Father  designing  and  giving  out  orders ;  the  Son  executiDg 
*^  and  creating ;  the  Holy  Ghost  supplying  nutriment  and  in- 
"  crease.""  Here  you  will  observe,  that  the  joint  operations  of 
the  three  divine  Persons,  concurring  in  the  creation  of  man,  art 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  intimate  both  the  distioei 
personality  and  unity  of  essence.  That  IrensBus  supposed  the 
three  Persons  to  be  the  one  ayivmfros  €>€6s,  or  eternal  6(dt 
here  spoken  of,  may  appear;  i.  From  his  introducing  the  tim 
Persons  immediately  after,  as  explanatory  of  it^.  2.  From'hii 
understanding  Gen.  i.  26.  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Ld 
us  make ;  and  also,  a/ier  our  image ;  so  that  the  image  of  any 
one  is  the  image  of  aU.  3.  From  Irenseus^s  other  known  priDci* 
pies;  his  asserting  the  Son  to  be  in/ectus^  or  iyiwrfm,  («•- 
created;  and  supposing  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  th* 
^  self  of  the  Father;  and  speaking  of  Father  and  Son  together, 
as  one  God.  4.  From  several  hints  in  the  same  chapter,  all 
confirming  this  sense.     One  character  of  the  iy^innfros,  there 

p  Vid.  Tertull.  contr.  Hermog.  c.  '  Compare  a  passage  of  Hippolftot 

45.    Euseb.  in  Psalm,  p.  701,  722.  cited  above,  p.  287. 

Athanas.    p.  214,  880.    ed.    Bened.  *  ManusDei  aaquasPMer]oqueo*» 

Hieron.  tom.  iv.  p.  49.  ed.  Bened.  dicit,FACiAMU8 Aomtnemiu^ tnA^t*^ 

Basil,  contr.  Eunom.  1.  v.  p.  1 1 1.  et  simiiUudinem  nostram.  hm.  1-  ^* 

^  *0  y€vvrjT6g  Koi  irtirXaafitvos  ay-  C.  I.  p*  293. 

Opmnot  KOT   €iie6va  Ka\  6fioiwri¥  tov  Idem  ipse  qui  initio  plasmaTitAdtflif 

avtvyftrov  yii^rat  Otov'  rov  fiiv  warp^t  cum  quo  et  loquebatur  PMer :  FaO* 

fvdoKotWof  Koi  Kfktvoyros,  tov  dc  vlov  AM  US  Aomtnem  secwukim  megmem^ 

np6aaovTot  ical  tfffuovpyovtrrog,  rov  di  simihiudinem  NO8TRAM,  1.  5,  c  15* 

vyfvfiaTotrp€<l)otfros  Ka\  aC^ovrot,  Iren,  p.  312.    Vid.  et  1.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  2^. 

1.  iv.  c.  38.  p.  285.  *  Lib.  ii.  c.  3a  p.  163. 
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given,  18  WAcioc  the  same  character  Is,  in  the  same  chapter, 
u  applied  to  the  Son,  in  the  same  sense.  All  things  but  the 
iyivvryros  are  said  to  be  in  ^siibjectian:  among  which  things 
IrensBus  can  never  be  supposed  to  include  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  And  further,  every  thing  that  is  not  iiyivvrjfros^  comes 
short  of  perfection,  according  to  ilrenaeus;  who,  at  the  same 
time,  asserts  the  perfection  of  the  Son,  as  before  said.  These 
things  considered,  the  meaning  of  Irenseus,  in  this  passage, 
appears  to  be,  that  the  three  divine  Persons  are  one  eternal,  or 
tmereated  Ood,  as  also  one  Creaior.  How  then  came  the  Doctor 
to  cite  such  a  passage,  which  threatens  nothing  but  ruin  and 
destruction  to  his  principles!  The  case  is  this:  the  learned 
Doctor,  by  a  strange  oversight,  read  rov  ii\v  0€oS,  instead 
of  rov  ijAv  narpo9,  though  both  the  Greek  and  the  old  Latin 
agree  in  this  last  reading.  This  alteration,  in  the  text^  spoils  all 
the  elegance,  and  alters  the  whole  turn  of  the  sentence :  besides 
this,  the  Doctor  translates  iy^vinjrovy  unbegotten,  instead  of  tin- 
made ;  not  observing  the  antithesis,  between  ycvvrjros  ivOpoiiros, 
and  iycnnfrov  0€ot;,  nor  attending  to  in/edi  Dei^  in  the  old 
translation ;  which  might  have  set  him  right.  Thus  far  I  have 
gone  on  with  some  of  the  Doctor's  quotations;  but  give  me 
leave  to  step  back  for  a  few  more,  which  I  have  overlooked. 

Page  308.  (alias  276.)  the  learned  Doctor  produces  a  passage 
of  > Basil,  which  he  renders  thus,  very  surprisingly;  <^We  af- 
**  firm  that,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  causes  and  effects^ 
**  the  Father  must  have  the  preeminence  before  the  Son.'' 
Who  ever  heard  before  from  any  Catholic,  that  the  Son  was  an 
effect  of  the  Father!  Oould  Basil  say  this!  If  the  Doctor  would 
but  have  suflTered  the  very  next  inmiediate  words,  which  make 
part  of  the  sentence,  to  appear,  they  would  have  undeceived  his 
reader.  The  literal  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  this ; 
**  We  do  indeed  allow  that,  in  respect  of  the  natural  order  of 
*'  {emanatvoe)  causes,  and  things  issuing  from  them,  the  Father 
^'  is  prior  in  order  to  the  Son :  but  as  to  any  diflTerence  in 
^  nature,  or  priority  of  time,  we  allow  no  such  thing.''  Basil  had 


^  Yloff  rov  0ffoi;  rrXctof  &p.  p.  384.     wp^  rh  c(  avrAv  (ryccny,  wporrrdyBoi 

'  Tck   dc  Xoiirck  ntbra   i¥  vtrorayj     rov  vlov  rip  varipa  q>atUp'  Korii  dc  r^y 
rMi  Tov  Ocov.  p.  385. 

f  KM  dc  lATi  iarw  dyitnnfra,  Karit 
nro  di  wrrtpovprai  rov  rtXc/ov.  p.  383. 

'  'H^ffiff  dc,  Kor^  iMMP  rifp  rmv  tMmv 


tmorayj  rov  v2ov  r^  wart  pa  q>afUv'  Karh  dc  rrpf 

fttfMi  rov  Ocov.  p.  385.  rfjt  i^wntag  itaffiophtf,  oinciri,  ovdc  Korit 

J  KaB6  dc  pri  iariy  Ayiwrfra,  Korh  i4nf  rov  ;^yov  virrpojK^.  BatU,  comtr. 

ravro  dc  wrrtpoxntrai  rov  rtXc/ov.  p.  383.  Eun,  1.  i.  p.  3 1 . 
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just  before  a  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  Father's  bong 
prior  in  order  of  causality^  by  the  instance  of  fire^  and  fi^ 
streaming  from  it. 

Page  317.  (alias  285.)  the  Doctor  has  another  citation  fraoi 
^  Basil,  which  he  renders  thus :  '^  Therefore  our  Lord  saith, 
''  aU  mine  are  thine,  as  referring  to  the  Father,  the  original 
'^  cause  of  all  things ;  and  thine  are  mine,  as  signifying  thai 
'^  from  the  Father  was  derived  to  him  the  power  of  prodneiiig 
'*  things/'  The  true  rendering  is  thus,  very  near  the  UtUr: 
**  Therefore  our  Lord  saith,  aU  mine  are  thine,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  original  of  the  creatures  is  referred  up  to  the  Father ;  and 
'^  thine  are  mine,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  creating  desoendi 
''  from  him  to  the  Son  /'  that  is,  with  his  essence^  as  Bad 
explains  it  a  little  after.  The  Doctor,  I  presume,  did  not  care 
that  his  reader  should  know  how  clearly  Basil  distinguishei 
the  Son  from  the  (^/uuovpyi^fuira)  creatures ;  and  not  only  so,  bnt 
supposes  the  creatures  of  the  Father  to  be  creatures  of  the  Stm 
likewise.  The  Doctor  intended  something  by  all  things,  in  one 
place,  and  things  only,  in  the  other.  But  Basil  is  unconcerned 
in  it. 

I  must  just  take  notice,  how  particularly  fond  the  learned 
Doctor  is  of  the  phrase,  was  produced^  (see  p.  275,  277,281, 
291.)  which  he  uses  frequently,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
authors  he  translates ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  see^ 
but  because  it  is  apt  to  convey  a  low  idea  (the  idea  of  a  ctm^ 
though  the  Doctor  does  not  like  the  name)  to  the  Engiidi 
reader. 

I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  this  article,  having  g^ven  in- 
stances enough  to  shew  that  some  abatements  and  allowancei 
should  be  made  us,  for  such  concessions  as  are  really  no  con- 
cessions in  the  authors  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  one  might 
really  wonder  that  the  learned  Doctor,  who  had  so  wide  a  field 
of  antiquity  to  range  in,  and  was  only  to  pick  out  such  passage 
as,  running  in  general  terms,  or  taken  separately,  might  be 
made  to   appear  under   such  a  view  as  he  intended,  should 

•  *E<rr»  ri  rafe^^t  f tSof,  ovk  ck  rfjs  narra  trd  €anv,  w  rir'  aMv  r^  afiff^ 

nap    r/fiMP  0€a'€C6s  avpurrdfitvov,  dXX*  t&v  tfifuovpyfffimw  mtyofumft,  «<  ^ 

mrrfi   rj   Karh   ff^vaiv  OKoKovBUf.  crv/A-  o'h  €fih,  &£  tKtiOtp  avrov  rijs  mrias  ^ 

^ipov,  &s  r£  TTvpl  irp6t  r6  if>&£  t<rrl  ifjfuovpy^iv  KaBrjKavtnjt.  BasU.  dt  ^ 

r6  €(  avTov.  nasiL  contr,  Etin,  1.  i.  p.  Sand,  c.  vtii.  p.  161.     It  Kerns  fircoD 

3^'  ^  what  follows,  that  avr^,  rather  thiB 

^  At^  tovt6  <f)Tfo-iv  6  Kvpiot,  ra  €fih  avrov,  is  the  reading. 
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produce  no  more ;  but  be  forced  even  to  wrest  and  torture  several 
of  those  he  had  found,  by  prefacing^  commenting,  and  trans- 
lating, to  accommodate  them  at  length  hardly,  and  after  great 
reluctance,  to  his  purpose.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
Doctor  sets  light  by  the  Fathers,  and  lays  no  stress  upon  them ; 
I  shall  believe  you,  when  he  fairly  gives  them  up.  At  present, 
it  must  be  thought  that  they  are  esteemed  of  some  moment, 
when  a  book  is  stuSed  with  quotations  out  of  them,  and  so  much 
pains  taken  to  make  them  any  way  serviceable.  One  that  sets 
so  great  a  value  upon  the  mere  appearance  and  shadow  of 
antiquity,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  slight  the  thing  itself: 
if  the  learned  Doctor  is  so  well  contented  with  concemon^ 
only,  snatched,  in  a  manner,  and  extorted  from  the  ancients; 
how  would  he  have  rejoiced  to  have  found  them  come  heartily, 
readily,  and  throughly  into  his  scheme,  as  they  do  into  ours  ? 

II.  But  supposing  all  the  Doctor's  quotations  from  the  Post- 
Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  writers  had  been  at  least  real  and  full 
concessions;  yet  there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  this  new  way  of 
quoting  concessions^  without  taking  notice  of  what  should  come 
in  to  explain  or  balance  them,  that  we  have  reason  to  except 
against  it,  as  not  a  fair  way  of  dealing. 

1.  Because,  though  the  learned  Doctor  does  give  notice  in  his 
Preface,  that  we  are  not  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  in 
the  whole,  from  those  quotations;  yet  many  may  happen  to 
read  the  book  without  considering  or  remembering  a  short  hint 
in  the  Preface;  and  so  may  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  those 
authorities  than  the  Doctor  intended. 

2,  Because  the  Doctor  nowhere  (in  Scripture  Doctrine)  gives 
any  marks  of  distinction  for  an  ordinary  reader  to  understand, 
where  he  intended  a  concession  only  of  an  autiior,  and  where  his 
entire  opinion ;  where  he  agreed  with  the  Doctor  in  part  only, 
and  where  in  the  tchole.  Instead  of  this,  he  rarely  lets  his 
English  reader  see  more  of  any  passage,  than  may  appear  to 
comport  with  and  favour  his  own  hypothesis;  either  striking  out 
what  might  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  concession  in  part,  or  dis- 
guising it  in  his  translation,  or  explaining  it  away,  by  his  pre- 
facing it,  or  conmienting  upon  it.  Besides,  since  authors  have 
veiy  seldom,  if  ever,  been  cited  in  this  manner  (by  men  of  cha-^ 
racter)  in  favour  of  such  principles  as  they  really  disowned 
and  rejected  in  the  main ;  readers  will  be  apt  to  carry  that  pre- 
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sumption  and  prejudioe  along  with  them ;  and  a  short  adi 
ment  in  the  Preface  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it. 

3.  Another  reason  against  this  method  is,  that  it  j 
handle  to  many  to  boast  of  the  numerous  coIlecti< 
Dr.  Clarke  against  the  received  doctrine.  See  (besides  < 
**  the  Dissuasive  from  inquiring  into  the  Doctrine  of  t1 
"  nity,"  (p  28.)  where  this  very  use  is  made  of  it.  By  this 
truth  is  darkened,  evidences  perplexed,  and  the  common  i 
rather  puzzled  and  confounded,  than  let  into  the  true  f 
the  fact ;  so  far  as  relates  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancienU 

4.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  m4>ral  obliquity  a 
pitude  of  misquoting  or  misrepresenting  authors  consists  i 
that  it  is  a  means  to  deceive  the  simple,  to  surprise  the  1 
and  unlearned,  (who  must  or  will  receive  things  upon  tn 
is  taking  advantange  of  the  blind  side  of  human  nature, 
a  snare  for  such  readers,  (perhaps  ninety-nine  in  a  hundi 
read  not  with  due  care  and  thought.  I  do  not  see  but  tb 
method  of  the  Doctor's  (though  he  has  endeavoured  to 
the  scandal  of  it)  is  big  with  all  this  mischief.  He  has 
given  notice;  and  wise  men  and  scholars  would  havi 
secure  enough  without  it:  others  will  not  be  so  with  it 
therefore  he  is  still  to  take  advantage  of  the  ig^cnrance  < 
the  partiality  of  another,  the  forgetfulness  of  a  third,  tl 

t  dulity,  simplicity,  haste,  and  inadvertency  of  as  many  as 

Li  unprepared  and  unfurnished  to  the  reading  his  citations, 

thing  itself,  you  may  perceive,  is  equally  mischievous,  ho 
^  gilded  over  with  specious  pretences.     And  there  is  no  m^ 

it  than  this ;  misrepresentcUion  prtBctised^  and,  at  the  same 
seemingly  defended:  and  (though  the  learned  Doctor  do< 
perceive  it)  it  is  really  nothing  else  but  contriving  a  wa; 
to  reconcile  (if  possible)  a  pood  name  and  an  ill  thing  togetl 

5.  It  might  be  of  ill  example,  should  this  method  of 
authors  (never  before  used  by  good  and  great  men)  grov 
vogue.  A  Romanist,  for  instance,  might,  in  this  way.  undc 
to  defend  some  of  the  Bomish  tenets.  It  would  be  easy  fo 
to  make  a  numerous  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  Fat 
and  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  Doctor's  collection  is. 
inconveniences  he  might  foresee ;  one  to  his  own  eharaeter, 
discovery;  the  other  to  his  oause^  because  his  own  citi 
might  be  turned  against  him.     To  obviate  the  former,  he  i 
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declare  beforehand,  that  ''  he  did  not  cite  places  out  of  these 
"  authors  so  much  to  shew  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
''  themselves,  as  to  shew  how  naturally  truth  sometimes  prevails 
"  by  its  own  native  clearness : "  and  to  obviate  the  latter,  he 
might  say,  he  alleged  the  testimonies^  not  as  proofs,  but  as  illus- 
trations  only.  Thus  the  writer  might  seem  to  come  off  pretty 
handsomely:  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  unlearned  and  unthinking 
might  be  led  aside  by  the  fair  show  of  authorities ;  and  all  the 
remedy  left  for  them  is,  Si  populus  vuU  decipi^  decipiatur.  These 
are  my  present  sentiments  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this 
new  and  extraordinary  method  of  citing;  which,  however^  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  alter^  if  I  see  any  good  reason  for  it.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  ought  never  to  be  practised,  though  to  serve 
the  best  cause  in  the  world. 

III.  After  all,  I  must  observe  to  you,  supposing  the  method 
to  have  been  ever  so  fair,  and  the  concessions  both  many  and 
real,  the  Doctor  has  still  failed  in  his  main  point,  of  making  out 
the  importance  of  those  concessions,  to  the  cause  in  hand.  There 
the  stress  should  have  been  laid:  we  did  not  want  to  know 
what  concessions  the  Fathers,  in  general,  had  made  ;  being  ready 
at  any  time  to  make  the  same  concessions:  but  shew  us  the  con- 
nection between  these  concessions  and  the  Doctor's  conclusion. 
This  is  the  point  which  should  have  been  laboured ;  and  which 
required  all  the  learning  and  acuteness  which  the  Doctor  is 
master  of.  As  thus :  the  Fathers  asserted  the^rg^  Person  only 
to  be  begotten,  or  unoriginate;  therefore  they  must  of  consequence 
make  the  Son  no  more  than  an  inferior  God,  or  no  God.  The 
Fathers  supposed  the  Son  subordinate^  as  a  Son ;  therefore  they 
must,  by  necessary  consequence,  deny  his  consubstantiality  and 
eoetemity.  This  was  the  conclusion  which  the  Doctor  was  to 
draw  out  of  those  premises,  and  shew  to  be  just  and  true.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  drops  the  principal  thing ;  repeats  indeed  the 
concessions,  such  as  they  are,  over  and  over ;  and  by  a  multitude 
of  words  (not  to  shew  any  certain  connection,  but  only  a  verbal 
resemblance)  he  at  length  slips  his  conclusion  into  their  places. 
There  is  really  nothing  more,  in  this  management,  than  interpret- 
ing ill  what  the  good  Fathers  meant  toell;  giving  a  low  sense  to 
words  and  phrases  which  they  intended  in  a  high  one;  and 
putting  an  Arian  construction  upon  Catholic  expressions.  This  is 
all  that  the  learned  Doctor  hath  really  done  by  the  help  of  those 
concessions.     In  the  same  way  a  man  may  quote  all  the  concessions 
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of  the  Fathen  about  9,  proper  $acri/lce,  in  favour  of  the  mter^ 
of  the  nuus:  or  their  concestions  about  a  real  presence^  in  favcrar  of 
a  eubitantial  presence  of  Ghrist'B  body  and  blood  in  the  Enckarid. 
Only,  if  he  would  do  it  artfully  and  plausibly,  he  should  take 
care  to  rest  in  generals;  and  supply  what  is  further  wanting  by 
intimations  and  innuendos.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Teiy 
method  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  taken  to  grace  and  set  off 
many  of  his  propositions;  the  9,  ii,  1 2,  17,  34,  35,  36,  39,4^, 
&c.  The  concessions  there  cited  come  not  up  to  the  points  in 
dispute  betwixt  us,  being  mostly  such  general  things  as  ma^ 
be  admitted  on  either  side ;  and  such  as  would  not  have  been 
suspected  to  favour  the  Doctor's  cause,  in  opposition  to  us,  bat 
by  appearing  in  the  Doctor^s  book.  To  make  them  suit  the 
better,  the  Doctor  has  formed  his  propositumSy  for  the  most  pari, 
in  general^  or  ambiguous  terms  ;  content  to  scatter  intimations  of 
his  meaning  here  and  there,  as  he  saw  proper ;  and  to  trust  the 
rest  to  the  sagacity,  should  I  say.  or  weakness  of  his  readers. 
And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  the  method  of  citing,  or  what 
does  it  really  prove  ?  I  will  tell  you  frankly  and  plainly,  first, 
it  proves  that  general  expressions  are  capable  of  being  put  into 
diflferent  views,  and  may  be  made  to  look  this  way  or  that^  (taken 
separately,)  by  men  of  wit.  Secondly,  it  proves  that  when  per- 
tinent authorities  cannot  be  had,  writers  in  a  cause  will  be  con- 
tent with  any:  this  is  all.  Having  seen  what  the  learned 
Doctor's  evidence  from  antiquity  amounts  to,  I  shall  next  attend 
to  what  you  have  to  say  in  defence  of  him. 

You  persist  in  it,  that  '^the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  and  Coun- 

**  oils agree  with  the  Doctor  in  every  interpretation  of  Sorip- 

*'  ture,  wherein  he  disagrees  with  the  school-notions.'*^  By 
school-notions  (a  term  of  art)  I  am  to  understand  the  Catholic 
prevailing  notions  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  will  you  pretend 
to  say  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  agree  with  the  Doctor  in 
every  text  ?  How  strangely  you  deceive  yourself !  Do  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers  interpret  the  first  of  St.  John,  so  as  to  make  the 
Father  one  God  supreme;  the  Word  another  God^  an  inferior 
Gh>d  besides  him  ?  This  is  the  Doctor's  real  and  intended  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  and  yours  too,  however  carefully  you  disguise  it. 
Did  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  interpret  the  Doctor's  300  texts, 
or  any  one  of  them,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  one  God 
with  the  Father  f  No  certainly :  they  declare  the  contrary,  and 
proclaim  Father  and  Son  to  be  one  God.     Is  it  possible  that  the 
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Ante-Nioene  writers  (who  understood  all  the  texts  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Son's  consubstantiality  and  coetemity,  which  the 
Doctor  cites  in  opposition  to  both)  should  interpret  the  texts  as 
he  does !  It  is  too  great  an  affront  to  common  sense  to  pretend 
it.  But  the  way  is  this ;  when  the  Doctor  produces  the  texts^ 
he  expresses  but  part  of  his  sentiments ;  and  in  such  general 
words  as  Catholics  and  Arians  may  both  agree  in :  and  so  far 
he  and  his  authorities  go  on  together.  Afterwards  he  comes 
out  oi  generals,  bringing  the  words  down  to  a  particular  reserved 
meaning,  before  concealed,  (and  which  the  ancients  would  have 
rejected  with  abhorrence,)  and  still  he  appeals  to  the  ancients, 
as  agreeing  with  him  in  his  interpretations.  Thus,  for  instance ; 
in  interpreting  the  texts  which  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  one 
God,  he  finds  some  of  the  ancients  say,  the  Father  is  airMfoSf 
the  Son  second  only,  or  subordinate^  God  of  God.  Very  well :  so 
says  the  Doctor  too  :  and  now,  who  can  make  any  doubt  whether 
the  ancients  agreed  with  him  in  his  interpretations !  But  observe 
the  sequel:  when  the  learned  Doctor  comes  to  explain  his 
oum  meaning  of  aifT6$€09,  and  subordinate^  it  appears,  from  many 
broad  hints  scattered  here  and  there,  to  be  this ;  that  the 
Father  only  is  necessarily  existing  and  strictly  divine  ;  the  Son 
another  Being,  inferior  in  kind,  (or,  what  comes  to  the  same, 
a  creature,)  directly  contrary  to  all  the  ancients.  Thus  you  see, 
while  the  Doctor  keeps  in  generals,  and  speaks  his  mind  but  by 
halves,  he  and  the  ancients  may  agree  together ;  as  he  and  we 
also  do  :  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  to  particulars,  and  disco^ 
vers  his  real  and  full  sentiments,  there  the  ancients  desert  him  ; 
as  well  as  he  us.  But  besides  this  general  answer,  give  me  leave 
to  observe  that,  as  to  several  particular  texts,  the  Doctor  has  no 
reason  to  pretend  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  in  general,  were 
on  his  side.  Rev.  L  8.  is  one  of  the  Doctor'*s  texts,  which  hb 
interprets  of  the  Father ;  and  insists  much  upon  it,  that  the 
ancients  applied  the  title  of  TsainoKpaTtup,  the  Almighty^  to  the 
Father  only.  And  yet  nothing  more  certain  than  that  that  very 
text  was  understood,  by  the  Ante-Nicene  writei's,  in  general,  of 
God  the  Son :  Catholics  and  Heretics  both  agreed  in  it.  The 
text  was  urged  against  the  Catholics,  in  the  Sabellian  contro- 
versy ;  and  was  as  plausible  a  text  as  any  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  Sabellian  side  :  yet  the  Catholics  admitted  that  it  was  to 
be  understood  of  QroA  the  Son ;  and  readily  allowed,  in  con- 
sequence  of  that  text,  that  the  Son  was  6  TtavroK^rmp,  the 
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Almighty,  as  well  as  the  Father.  See  « Tertollian,  Hif^ratytm, 
and^  probably,  Origen,  agreeing  in  this :  the  Doctor  has  not 
pretended  to  cite  any  Ante-Mioene,  or  any  ancient  writo*^  wiio 
understood  the  text  otherwise ;  thou^  he  nukkes  a  show  of 
having  the  andewts  in  general  on  his  side,  in  this  very  particaltf, 
(Script.  Doctr.  p.  63,)  without  proving  any  thing  more  thiB 
that  the  Father  was  ordinarily  or  emphaiicaUy  styled  6  vnno- 
tcpir^p,  which  is  true,  but  not  pertinent ;  nor  is  it  giving  us  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancients^  with  regard  to  thia  text ;  but  his  own, 
John  xii.  41.  is  another  noted  text,  which  the  Doctor  endeavoon 
(Script.  Doctr.  p.  loa.)  to  interpret  in  favour  of  his  own  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  makes  a  show  of  authorities  as  countenancing  him 
in  it.  But  none  of  his  authorities  come  up  to  this  point :  so  fir 
from  it^  that  they  are  all  against  him;  as  I  have  sufficientlj 
proved  under  Query  the  second,  and  ekewhere.  The  like  maj 
be  observed  of  the  authorities  which  he  produces  (p.  1 14,  iij.) 
to  confirm  his  interpretation  of  Acts  vii.  30,  31,  3a.  And  I 
have,  above,  shewn  you  as  much  of  John  x.  30.  and  other  thB 
like  texts ;  where  you  pretend  to  have  some  countenance  from 
the  ancientSi  for  your  interpretation.  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
text  which  the  Doctor  can  pretend  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  mam 
doctrine,  and  against  ours ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew  that  the 
ancients  agree  with  him.  As  soon  as  ever  you  interpret  any 
text  directly  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  understood  by  us 
in  the  strict  sense,  you  go  off  entirely  from  the  aneiefUs,  and  go 
on  by  yourselves.     But  enough  of  this. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Query,  you  observe,  that 
the  reason  why  the  Doctor  doth  not  admit  the  testimonies 
of  the  Fathers  m  proofs,  ''  is  not  because  they  are  against  him ; 
^'  but  because,  though  they  are  clearly  for  him,  yet,  in  matters  of 
''  faith,  he  allows  of  no  other  proof  than  the  infallible  testimcMiy 
"  of  the  Word  of  God." 

One  might  be  willing  to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  reason, 
why  he  would  not  admit  them  as  proofs^  if  there  were  not 
another  very  plain  one,  why  he  could  not ;  could  not,  without 

c  Tert.  cont.  Prax.  c.  17.     Hippol.  roKparmp  mig^ht  be  shewn  from  other 

contr.  Noet.  c.  vi.  p.  10.  Orig.  'Apx- 1-  texts,  Ps.  xxiv.  10.  Is.  vi.  5.  Zech.  ii. 

i.  c.  3.    Vid.  et  Athan.  p.  554,  684,  8.     See  Euseb.  Dem.  Ev.  L  vi.  c.  16. 

763.  ed.  Bened.    Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  107.  Jeb.  Hieron. 

XMv.  p.  573-   Andreas  Csesar.  in  loc.  vol.  iii.  p.  519, 17 18.  ed.  Bened.     See 

Hieron.  in  2ech.  c.  ii.  p.  1 7 18.   Epiph.  my  Sermons,  voL  ii.  p.  141,  &c.  of  this 

vol,  i.  p.  488.    That  the  Son  is  irm^  edition. 
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inevitable  ruin  and  destruotion  to  his  whole  hypathms.  Aq 
adversary  need  not  desire  any  fairer  advantage  of  the  learned 
Doctor,  than  to  have  the  issue  of  the  cause  put  upon  the 
Doctor's  citations;  taking  in  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  dear  the  sense  of  the  authors  in  those  very  passages. 
But  waving  this,  let  me  ask  you  further^  why  the  testimonies  of 
Fathers  may  not  be  admitted  as  proo/8,  inferior  or  collateral 
proofs !  If  I  can  know  from  Church- writers,  and  from  Scripture 
too,  what  was  believed  by  the  Church  (in  sundry  articles)  from 
the  beginning ;  I  have  then  two  proofs  of  the  same  thing,  though 
not  both  equally  strong,  or  equally  authentic.  The  proof  from 
Church'Writen  is  an  additional,  inferior  proof;  but  still  a  proof  it 
is,  probable  at  least,  of  something,  as  to  fact ;  and  not  barely  an 
iUustroHon  of  a  dogma,  or  doctrine.  Are  we  able  to  prove  what 
were  the  opinions  of  several  sects  of  phUoeophers  from  the  books 
which  are  extant ;  and  may  we  not  also  prove  what  was  the 
fiuth  of  Christians,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  books  which 
they  have  left  us !  You  add,  '^  The  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
**  oould  it  be  proved  to  be  unanimous  against  Dr.  Clarke,  ought 
**  not  to  determine  any  article  of  faith.^'  No ;  but  it  is  a 
strong  presumptive  proof,  that  his  interpretation  of  Scripture 
is  not  the  true  one:  a  proof  so  considerable,  that  I  know 
not  whether  any  thing  less  than  clear  and  evident  demonstration 
ought  to  overrule  it.  For  you  must  remember,  that  Dr.  Clarke, 
or  any  tnodernSy  as  well  as  the  ancients,  are  fallible  men ;  and 
have  only  the  same  human  reason  to  work  with,  which  others 
had  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  an  age  of  miracles,  and  near 
to  the  days  of  inspiration.  Modems,  at  so  great  a  distance  off, 
may,  at  least,  as  easily  mistake,  in  interpreting  Scripture,  as  you 
suppose  the  ancient  and  universal  Church  to  have  done,  in 
a  momentous  article  of  faith.  Well  then;  supposing  that 
we  had  been  for  some  time  debating  this  very  point  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  on  the  foot  of  Scripture;  men's  wits  are  so 
various,  that  several  interpretations  may  be  invented  of  the  same 
texts ;  and  perhaps  none  of  them  so  manifestly  absurd,  but  that 
they  possibly  may  be  true;  nor  so  manifestly  right,  but  that 
they  possibly  may  be  wrong.  What  can  we  do  better,  in  such 
a  case,  than  to  appeal  to  those  who  lived  nearest  the  times 
of  the  inspired  writers!  Their  judgment,  their  decisions,  and 
consequent  practice,  are  at  length  the  safest  rule  to  go  by; 
at  least  till  you  can  shew  us  a  better.    Scripture^  you  will  say. 
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is  the  rule  ;  and  so  say  I.  You  bring  your  Scripture  proob; 
and  I  produce  mine.  You  have  your  solutions  of  such  diffi- 
oulties  as  I  press  you  with ;  I  have  solutions  too,  and  such  as  I 
think  sounder,  better,  and  juster  than  yours:  you  think  the 
very  contrary.  Thus  far,  it  is  combating  text  with  text, 
criticism  with  criticism,  reason  with  reason  ;  and  each  side  wiD 
think  his  own  superior.  Now,  suppose  I  can  further  produce  a 
doud  of  witnesses,  a  numerous  company  of  primitive  saints  and 
martyrs,  confirming  my  interpretation,  concurring  in  my  senti- 
ments, and  corroborating  my  reasons ;  and  suppose  I  find  also 
that  those  who  took  your  side  of  the  question  were  condemned 
by  the  generality  as  heretics,  and  corrupters  of  the  faith  of 
Christ;  this  will  add  such  weight,  strength,  and  force  to  mj 
pretensions,  that  impartial  men  will  soon  perceive  which  is  Um 
most  probable,  which  the  safer  side,  and  which  it  behoves  them 
to  cleave  to.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind;  and  the  advantage  of  having  antiquify 
of  one^s  side  is  so  apparent,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  none  ever 
talked  against  it,  who  did  not  suspect,  at  least,  that  antiguify 
was  against  them :  and  this  I  take  to  be  one  of  your  greatest 
misfortunes  in  this  controversy ;  that  you  are  sensible  how 
much  it  would  weaken  your  cause  to  give  up  the  Fathers ;  and 
yet,  you  are  certain,  in  the  result,  to  weaken  it  as  much,  by 
pretending  to  keep  them. 

QUERY  XXVIII. 

Whether  it  be  at  all  probable^  that  the  primitive  Church  should 
mistake  in  so  material  a  point  as  this  is;  or  that  the  tchoU 
stream  of  Christian  writers  should  mistake  in  telling  us  what 
the  sense  of  the  Church  was :  and  whether  such  a  cloud  of 
untnesses  can  be  set  aside  without  weakening  the  only  proof  we 
have  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
textf 

IN  answer  hereto,  you  admit  that  ''  the  testimony  of  the 
*'  whole  stream  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  deteimine,  in  fact, 
*'  what  faith  the  Church  hath  always  professed  and  declared  in 
^'  her  public  forms/'  I  am  content  to  put  the  matter  upon  this 
issue;  and  let  the  point  be  decided  from  their  professions 
in  baptism,  creeds,  doxologies,  hymns,  which  were  public  forms ; 
and  from  public  censures  passed  upon  heretics,  which  are   as 
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clear  evidence  ajs  the  other  of  the  Church's  faith  at  that  time. 
Only  I  would  not  exclude  collateral  proofs ;  such  as  the 
declared  sentiments  of  eminent  Church-writers,  the  inter* 
pretations  of  creeds,  left  us  by  those  that  recite  them,  (such  as 
those  of  Irenseus^  TertuUian,  and  others;)  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  teDing  us  what  the  tradition  of  the  Church  was,  down  to 
such  a  time.  From  these  put  together,  we  have  very  clear  and 
ftiU  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  did  all  along  profess  a  Trinity 
of  coTisubstantialy  coderncd  Persons,  in  unity  of  nature,  substance, 
and  Gk>dhead.  This,  the  incomparable  Bishop  Bull  has  suffi- 
ciently shewn  in  his  De/ensio  Fidei  Nicence^  Judicium  EccUsia, 
and  Primitiva  Draditio,  Bishop  Stillingfleet  pursued  the  same 
argument,  with  variety  of  learning,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chapter  the  9th,  which  he  concludes  in 
these  words :  ^'  Taking  the  sense  of  those  articles,  as  the 
*^  Christian  Church  understood  them  from  the  Apostles'  times, 
'*  then  we  have  as  full  and  clear  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  as  we 
"  have  that  toe  received  the  Scriptures  from  them"  Dr.  darkens 
and  Dr.  Whitby's  pretences  to  the  contrary  have  been  suffi- 
ciently answered ;  partly  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  True  Scripture  Doctrine  continued,  and  partly  by  these 
sheets.  You  have  little  to  object,  but  that  the  Fathers  did  not 
assert  an  individual  consubstantiality,  in  your  sense ;  which  is 
true ;  and  is  no  more  than  telling  me,  that  they  were  not  mad, 
when  I  contend  that  thoy  were  sober. 

But  you  add  ;  the  question  is,  whether,  supposing  the  Fathers 
had  unanimously  declared  for  our  notion,  <^  whether  (in  a 
^  question  not  of  fact,  like  that  concerning  the  canon  of 
*'  Scripture,  but  of  judgment  and  reasoning)  such  a  testimony 
^*  would  prove  that  those  Scriptures  reveal  it ;  or  whether  such 

**  an  interpretation  of  Scripture would  be  as  infallible  as 

**  Scripture  itself."  But  this  is  no  question  at  all  between 
us.  What  we  pretend  is,  that  we  have  as  good  proof  of  ik$ 
doctrine  of  the  Churchy  as  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Whether 
the  Church,  after  the  Apostles,  was  as  infallible  as  the  Apostles 
themselves,  is  quite  another  question.  We  think  it  very  un- 
likely that  the  apostolic  churches  should  not  know  the  mind  of 
the  Apostles ;  or  should  suddenly  vary  from  it,  in  any  matter  of 
moment.  We  look  upon  it  as  highly  improbable  that  the  faith 
of  those  churches  should  so  soon  run  counter  to  any  thing 
in  Scripture;  since  they  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
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what  Scripture  meant ;  were  made  up  of  wise  and  good  mn, 
men  who  would  sooner  die  than   commit   any  error   in  tint 
kind  wilfully.     Upon  this,  we  bdieve  the  concarring  judgmest 
of  antiquity  to  be,  though  not  infaUihU,  yet  the  Bofett  eommeot 
upon  Scripture;  and  to  have  much  more  weight  in   it^  than 
there  generally  is  in  wit  and  criticism;    and    therefore  ooi 
to  be  rejected^  where  the  words  of  Scripture  wiH,   with  any 
propriety^  bear    that   interpretation.      This   is    sufficient  for 
us  to  say  or  pretend.      We   have   as   plausible    aigomoitSy 
to  speak   modestly,   from   Scripture,  as  you  can   pretend  to 
have:    nay»  we  think  your  notions  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  according  to  the  natural,  obvious,  grammatical  con- 
struction  of  words.      And    besides   all  this,   we    haye,   what 
you   want,   the  concurring  sense  of  the  aneienU  plainly  for 
us.     The  question  then  is  not,  whether  Scripture  and  Fathen 
be  equally  infallible:    all   the   Fathers  together   are    not   so 
valuable,  or  so  credible,  as  any  one  inspired  writer.      But  it 
is  plainly  this:    whether  the  ancient  HereHes  or  CaikoUcs^  as 
they  have  been  distinguished,  have  been  the  best  interpreters  <tf 
disputed   texts;    and   whether   we   are  now  to   close  in  with 
the  former  or  the  latter.     You  would  insinuate  that  yon  have 
Seriptur0y  and  we  Fathers  only  :  but  we  insist  upon  it^  that  we 
have  both  ;  as  for  many  other  reasons,  so  also  for  this,  because 
lath,  very  probably^  went  together :  and  as  you  certainly  want 
one,  so  it  is  extremely  probable  that  you  have  neither;    for 
this  very  reason,  among  many  others,  because  you  have  not 
hath.     This  argument  is  of  force  and  weight;  and  ¥dll  hardly 
yield  to  any  thing  short  of  demoMtrcUion ;    much  less  will  it 
yield  to  such  sort  of  reasonings  as  you  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of,  wanting  better,  to  support  your  novel  opinions. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  ancients,  upon  any  controversial  point,  is  of  great  moment 
and  importance  towards  fixing  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
preventing  its  being  ill  used  by  desultorious  wits,  who  love 
to  wander  out  of  the  common  way ;  and  can  never  want  some 
colour  for  any  opinion  almost  whatever.  We  do  not  appeal  to 
the  ancientSy  as  if  we  could  not  maintain  our  ground,  from 
Scripture  and  reasony  against  all  opposers :  this  has  been  done 
over  and  over.  Athanasius,  Hilar}',  Basil,  the  two  Gregories, 
Chrysostom,  Austin,  Oyril,  and  others,  undertook  the  cause 
on  the  foot  of  Scripture,  and  were  easily  superior  to  all  the 
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Ariana.  But  since  we  have  an  advantage,  over  and  above 
Scripture  evidence,  from  the  concurring  sentiments  of  antiquity, 
we  think  it  very  proper  to  take  that  in  also ;  and  we  shall  not 
easily  sufiTer  it  to  be  wrested  from  us. 

QUERY  XXIX. 

Whether  private  reasoning,  in  a  matter  above  our  comprehension^ 
he  a  safer  rule  to  go  by,  than  the  general  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  first  300  years  ;  or,  supposing 
it  doubtful  what  the  sense  of  the  Church  was  within  that  time^ 
whether  what  was  determined  by  a  council  of  300  bishops  soon 
after,  with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation^  and  has  satisfied 
men  of  the  greatest  sense^  piety,  and  learning^  all  over  the  Christ^ 
ian  worlds  for  I4cx>  years  since,  may  not  satisfy  toise  and  good 
men  now  f 

HERE  you  tell  me,  as  usual,  when  you  have  little  else  to  say, 
that  the  Council  of  Nice  knew  nothing  of  individual  consub* 
stantiality :  and  then  you  add,  pleasantly,  that  you  ^^  turn  the 
''  Query  against  the  Querist :  and  lay  claim  to  the  Nicene 
**  Confession.'"  What !  lay  claim  to  a  confession  made  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  men  of  your  principles  ?  You  say,  if  any  con- 
substantiality  is  to  be  found  in  that  Creed,  it  is  the  specific^ 
not  individual.  And  what  if  it  were !  Would  that  give  you  any 
claim  to  the  Nicene  Confession!  Are  God  and  his  creatures 
consubstantial,  of  the  same  rank,  sort,  kind,  or  species !  You  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  b,  figurative  sense,  which  pretence 
I  have  obviated  above.  You  are  so  kind  to  the  Querist,  as  to 
be  ^^  wiUing  to  suppose  and  believe,"  that  he  '^  is  not  ignorant 
of  **  the  true  and  only  sense  of  the  word  6fiooi$(rios  ;^  meaning 
thereby  the  specific  sense.  In  return,  I  will  be  so  just  to  you, 
as  to  say,  that  you  understand  the  word  very  right :  and  yet  the 
Nicene  Fathers  did  not  teach  a  merely  specific  consubstantialiiy^ 
The  word  Sfioovaios  expresses  their  sense ;  but  not  their  whole 
sense,  in  that  article.  It  expresses  an  equality  of  nature, 
and  signifies  that  the  Son  is  as  truly  equal  in  nature  to  the 
Father,  as  one  man  is  equal  to  another,  or  any  individual  equal 
to  another  individual  of  the  same  sort  or  species.  And  this  was 
chiefly  to  be  insisted  on  against  the  Arians,  who  denied  such 
equality^  making  the  Son  a  creature.  Wherefore  the  true  reason,  to 
use  Dr.  Cudworth's  words,  only  miutatis  mutandts,  why  the  Nioene 
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Fathers  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  iiioowrtov,  was  not 
because  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  Father  and  Son 
<me  God ;  but  because  they  could  not  be  so  untAota  it.    ^*OfUK»- 
aios  the   Son  must  be,  or  he   could  not  be  God  at  all,  in 
the  strict  sense  ;  and  yet  if  he  was  barely  6fxooi;cru>s,  like  as  one 
human  person  is   to  another,   the  two  would    be    two  Gods. 
And  therefore  the  Nicene  Fathers,  not  content  to  say  only  that 
the  Son  is  6fxoot;<ru)9,  insert  likewise,  "  God  of  Gt>d^  Light  of 
'*  Light,  begotten,"  &c.  and,  "  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;" 
and  this  they  are  known  to  have  declared  over  and  over,  to  be 
**  without  any  division :"    all  which  taken  together  expresseB 
a  great  deal  more  than  Sfioovinos  would  do  alone ;  and  are,  as  it 
were,  so  many  qualifying  clauses,  on  purpose  to  prevent  any 
such  misconstruction  and  misapprehension,  as  the  word  might 
otherwise  be  liable  to.     The  good   Fathers,  like   wise   men, 
at   once   maintained   the  equality  of  nature^   which    6fjLooi<no$ 
expresses,  and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  too.     Guarding  equally 
against  Arianism  and   Tritheism,  they  took  all  prudent  care 
to  preserve  the  coequality  of  the  two  Persons^  without  dividisng 
the  mbstance^  which  was  what  they  intended.      The  learned 
Doctor  c  represents  this  matter  somewhat  crudely.     He  observes 
upon  the  word  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  {y^vvriBivra  Ik  tov  varpii  fuh» 
poy€vri^  Tovritmv  iK  rrj^  ovtrlas  rov  irarphs.)  that  the  Son  was  not 
himself  that  individual  substance,  from  which  he  was  begotten. 
This  he  has  so  worded,  that  individual  substance,  with  him, 
«an  only  signify  individual  Hypostasis,  or  Person :  and  it  is  v^ 
true,  that  the  Son  is  not  that  Person,  from  whom,  or  of  whom, 
he  proceeded :   but  the  substance  might  be  undivided  notwith- 
standing; which  is  all  that  any  Catholic  means  by  individual 
substance.     ^^  But   their  meaning,"^   he   says,   ''   was ;    he  was 

d  Hi  tres,  quia  unita  substantue  which  some  have  weakly  pretended  to 

sunt,  unum  sunt;   et  summe  unum  charge  him  with.    But  there  are  many 

.sunt,  ubi  nulla  naturarum,  nulla  est  passages  in  this  piece  against  Maxi- 

diversitas  voluntatum.     Si  autem  na-  min,  one  of  his  very  latest  pieces,  fuU 

tura  unum  essent,  et  consensione  non  against  SabelUanism,  as  well  as  against 

essent,  non  summe  unum  essent :  si  Arianism.    I  may  iust  remark,  that 

vero  natura  dispares  essent,  unum  non  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 

essent.     Hi  ergo  tres,  qui  unum  sunt  unhu  substaHti4e,  and  una  substaniU, 

•propter    ineffabilem    co^junctionem  Two  men  are  unius  efusdemque  sub>' 

>Deitatis,  qua  ineffabiliter  copulantur,  stantia,  not  una  substantia.     But  the 

unus  Deus  est.    Auff.  contr,  Maxim,  three  Persons  are  not  only  tmtitf  m^ 

1.  ii.  p.  6^8.  stantitB,  buttma  substantia.    The  mo* 

.    This  IS  very  full  to  our  purpose ;  dem  sense  of  consubstantial  takes  in 

and,  by  the  way,  may  shew  how  far  both. 

'St  Autstin  was  from  SabeUianism ;  •  Reply,  p.  3)5. 
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^*  produced,  not  from  any  other  substance,  (as  man  was  formed 
^^  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,)  but  after  an  ineifable  manner, 
"  from  the  substance  of  the  Father  only."  Here  he  leaves 
out  the  principal  thing,  which  the  Arians  asserted,  and  which 
the  Catholics  guarded  against,  viz.  tu>t  from  nothing^  not  ii  ovk 
ovTidv.  If  therefore  the  Son,  according  to  the  Nicene  Fathers, 
was  not  from  any  other  substance  besides  the  Faiher^s,  nor  from 
nothing ;  it  is  very  plain  that  (unless  they  supposed  a  division 
of  substance,  which  they  absolutely  reject)  they  supposed 
the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  undivid^d^  or  individual  substance 
with  the  Father.  As  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  produced 
from  any  other  substance,  (as  Adam  was  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,)  there  was  very  little  occasion  to  guard  against  it : 
the  notion  is,  in  itself,  too  silly  for  any  man  to  own.  The 
Arians  themselves  (against  whom  the  creed  was  contrived)  neyer 
pretended  it,  but  ^expressly  disowned  it :  their  noted  tenet  was, 
that  the  Son  was  the^r^^  thing  made.  The  Nicene  Fathers 
designed,  chiefly,  to  guard  against  the  supposition  of  the  Son's 
being  from  nothing,  which  was  what  the  Arians  insisted  upon ; 
they  and  the  Catholics  equally  believing  it  ridiculous  to  imagine 
any  substance  to  have  been  first  made,  and  then  the  Son  to  have 
been  made  out  of  it.  Wherefore  I  humbly  conceive,  the  true 
reasons  why  the  Nicene  Fathers  were  so  very  particular  in  the 
words,  TovrifTTiv  ix  ttjs  ovaCas  rod  Trarpos,  were,  S  first,  to  signify 
that  they  understood  generation  in  a  proper,  and  not  Jigurative 
sense,  as  the  Arians  did ;  and,  secondly,  withal  to  ^  secure  the 
divine  unity.  For,  if  the  Son  were  ah  extra,  and  independent 
of  the  Father ;  the  allianee^  the  relation^  the  unity  of  the  Persons, 
in  the  same  Godhead,  had  (upon  their  principles)  been  lost,  and 
Ditlmstn  unavoidable. 

This  may  be  enough  to  satisfy  you,  that  whatever  the  word 
dfjLoovaios  may  commonly  signify,  yet  the  Nicene  Fathers  meant 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  specific  unity;  if  not  by  that  word, 


'  Memorant  Filium  Dei  neque  ex  cV  GcoO,  Qths  dXrj$ip6s  tK  Otov  aKrj$i' 

aliqua  subjacente    materia    geDitum  vov ;  ovk  €$^«v  i^v,  akkii  cV  rrjs  avrov 

esse,  quia  per  eum  creata  omnia  sint.  ovaiae,    Epiphan,  p.  6io. 

Hilar,  p.  832.  Ovx  ^s  apx^  Mpa  Kaff  kamhv  t^- 

%  Via.  Bull.  Def.  F.  N.  p.  114, 115.  crrox,  oxS  t^toB^v  ravnis  ytyoimt,  Iva 

El  d<  €K  rov  GfoO  coTt  fi6vo£,  w  vl6s  fi^  rfj  irfpdmjTi,  tvapxla  ytvffrai,  Atha^ 

yvi)(riov — \tx6tui  h»  €Ik6t»s  koI  €k  r^^  nas.  Or  at,  iv.  p.  617. 

owriat  rov  Gcov  vl6£,     Ath,  p.  228.  Ovd§  SKkot  Ot6£  6  vi6sf  ov  yap  ?(«• 

^  *Ef  airrov  akri0m  ytymtfrai  GcAr  $€v  artyofiBrj,  Orat,  iii.  p.  553. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  I.  N  n 
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singly  considered,  yet  by  that  taken  together  with  the  rest, 
which  were  put  in  to  explain  it.  The  word  may  indifferentlj 
scire  to  express  an  equality  of  nature,  whether  the  Hyposlam 
be  undivided,  or  whether  they  have  a  tepcuraie  existence.  It  was 
therefore  properly  enough  applied  in  the  Creed  :  and  care  was 
taken  that  both  generation  and  consuhaantialify  should  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  suitable  to  things  divine ;  that  is,  taking  from 
the  id^a  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  imperfect ;  and  applying  only 
so  much  as  might  comport  with  the  majesty,  dignity,  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  adorable  and  incomprehensible  Trinity. 

You  seem  to  be  apprehensive,  that  you  must,  at  length, 
be  obliged  to  give  up  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  your  principles;  as  indeed  it  is.  And  therefore,  in  the 
next  place,  you  endeavour  to  lessen  the  credit  of  it;  aUegiog 
that  "  the  Council  of  Antioch  before,  and  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
**  num,  and  other  councils,  after,  (some  of  them  with  a  greater 
''  number  of  bishops  than  met  at  Nice,)  determined  against  the 
''  dfjLoovcrios,'*''  The  objection  drawn  from  the  determination  of 
the  Council  of  Antioch,  about  sixty  years  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  you  find  largely  answered  by  *  Bishop  Bull.  They  con- 
demned the  word,  as  it  had  been  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  Paul  of  Samosata ;  but  established  the  very  same  doctrine 
with  the  Nicene  Fathers.  I  may  answer  you  briefly,  upon  your 
own  principles.  You  say,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  condemned  for 
holding  Sfwova-ios  in  the  sense  of  individtMd  consubstantiality, 
(p.  1 18.)  which,  if  it  be  true,  was  reason  good  enough  for 
condemning  him ;  as  you  understand  individual,  that  is,  in  a 
Sabellian  sense.  The  remark  of  Hilary,  who  goes  upon  the 
same  supposition  which  you  do,  may  here  be  pertinently  ^  cited ; 
and  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is  observable  that 
Hilary  makes  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  Antiochian  Council 
no  more  than  eighty;  Athanasius,  but  seventy;  Eusebius,  an 
indefinite  number;  very  many.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  near  so  considerable  as  the  famous  Council  of  Nice  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  bishops. 


i  Def.  F.  N.  p.  29,  &c.     See  also  est :  sed  nunquid  melius  Arii  negave* 

Mr.  Thirlby^  Answer   to  Whiston,  nmt  ?  Octoginta  episcopi  olim  respu- 

p.  101.  Defence,  p.  96.  erunt;    sed  trecenti  et  decern  octo 

^  Male    intelligitur    Homousion :  nuper  receperunt.    Hilar,  de  Synod, 

quid  ad  me  bene  intelligentem  ?  Male  p.  1200. 
Homousion  Samosatenus    confessus 
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You  next  mention  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  and  give  a  hint 
of  other  councils.  It  would  have  been  but  fair  to  have  told 
us  what  oilier  coancih  you  meant,  which  had,  as  you  say^  a 
greater  number  of  bishops  than  met  at  Nice.  You  know,  I 
presume,  or  at  least  might  know,  that  you  cannot  name  one, 
besides  the  Council  of  Ariminum;  which  I  shall  speak  to 
presently. 

In  your  Appendix  (p.  154.)  you  say  the  determination  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  for  the  6/utoou(Tio9,  was  rejected  by  a  greater  council 
than  that  of  Nice,  met  at  Jerusalem.  But  in  these  few  words 
you  have  two  mistakes ;  or,  at  least,  you  have  said  what  you 
cannot  prove.  ^Eusebius's  words,  which  you  refer  to,  may  mean 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  the  great- 
est he  had  known,  since  the  famous  one  of  Nice.  Your  other 
mistake  is,  that  ''they  rejected  the  determination  of  the  Council 
"  of  Nice/'  &c.  How  doth  this  appear !  did  they  say  a  word 
against  it !  Or  did  they  make  any  declaration  against  either  the 
Council  of  Nice  or  the  Siioovaiov  I  Not  a  syllable.  But  "  they 
received  Anus  to  communion,  partly  upon  the  good  Emperor's 
recommendation,  who  believed  him  to  have  recanted,  and  to 
have  come  in  to  the  "  true  Catholic  faith,  as  established  at  the 
Council  of  Nice;  and  partly  upon  Arius's  °own  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  so  plausibly  worded,  that  it  might  easily  pass 
for  ofihodox,  though  it  wanted  the  word  oixoovcrio^.  Now,  is  it 
not  very  unaccountable  in  you  to  call  this  rejecting  the  deter- 
mination for  the  o/Aoovo-toj;,  when  it  was  only  receiving  a  man, 
supposed  by  the  Emperor,  and  perhaps  by  many  of  the  Council, 
to  have  repentod  of  his  heresy,  and  to  have  embraced  every  thing 
that  the  Nicene  Council  had  determined ;  the  very  sense  and 
meaning  of  6fwov(TU)s  itself,  though  not  the  word. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  in  the  year  359, 
when  the  Arians  had  the  secular  power  on  their  side,  and  made 
use  of  it  with  all  imaginable  severity.     The  whole  number  of 

>  De  Vita  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  47.  p.  other  sense,  but  as  it  had  been  lately 

454.    See  Valesius's  Notes.  determined  by  the  Catholic  Nicene 

m  2See  the  history  in  Socrat.  1.  i.  c.  Fathers.     See  Sozom.  1.  ii.  c.  27. 

33.     Sozom.  1.  ii.  c.  27.     Athanas.  p.  And  this  ma)r  further  appear  by  the 

734.  Emperor's  putting  Arius  to  the  test 

^  Arius  swore    to    the  Emperor,  afterwards,  to  see  whether  he  really 

calling  God  to  witness,  that  he  believed  acknowledged  the  Nicene  faith  or  no. 

in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  See  Socrat.  1.  i.  c.  38.    Comp.  Phot, 

the  whole  Catholic  Church  taught.  Cod.  256.  p.  14 13. 

which  the  Emperor  could  take  in  no  «  Extat  in  Sozom.  l.ii.  c.  27. 

N  n  3 
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bishops  in  council  arc  computed  at  about  P400^  and  ^not  above 
eighty  of  them  Arians.     ^  All  the  Catholics,  at  first,  declared 
their  unanimous  adherence  to  the  Nioene  Creed  ;  and  protested 
against  any  new  form  of  faith.     All  manner  of  artifices,  frauds, 
and  menaces  were  contrived  to  bring  them  and  the  Arians  to 
something  like  an  agreement.     Yet  the  utmost  they  could  do, 
was  only  to  bring  the  Catholics  to  subscribe  a  ^confession  artfully 
worded  in  general    terms.      And  no   sooner   did   the  Catholic 
Fathers,  after  their  return  home,  perceive  how  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  ambiguous  terms,  and  overreached  by  craft 
and  subtilty ;    but  they  ^  confessed  their  error,  and   repented 
of  it  with  tears.     The  history  of  the  Council  at  large  is  too 
tedious  for  me  to  recite  here :  it  may  be  seen  either  in  the 
original  authors,  Athanasius,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Hilary,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Jerome;  or  with  less  trouble,  and 
in  less   compass,  in  Cave'^s  Life   of  Athanasius,    or   lastly  in 
Montfaucon's.      When  you  have  well  considered  the  arts  and 
practices   of  the   Arians,  much  the   smaller  number^  in   that 
Council,  you  may  perhaps  see  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
mentioned  it,  but  no  reason  for  opposing  it  to  the  celebrated 
Nicene  Council.     While  the  Council  of  Ariminum  was  free,  and 
left  to  give  their  real  opinions ;  the  Arians  were  condemned  by 
a  great  majority^  and  their  principals  deposed.     Even,  at  last^ 
you  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  their  unanimous  agreement  to 
a  new  faith.     It  was  a  verbal  agreement  only  to  expressions 
seemingly  Catholic :  and  probably  the  majority  ^  departed  with 
the  same  high  value  and  opinion  of  the  Nicene  faith,  which  they 
brought  with  them.     Four  years  after  the  Synod  of  Ariminunii 
» Athanasius  reckons  up  particularly  the  churches  which  still 

P  Sulpic.  Sev.  p.  267.    Athanas.  p.  ^  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Jovian,  pag.  781. 

730,749.     Maximin  the  Arian  makes  Theod.  E.'H.  l.iv.   c.  3.     See   Libe- 

the  whole  number  330.  August.  Collat.  rius's  Letters  an.  366.  apud  Socrat.  1. 

tom.  viii.  p.  650.  iv.  c.  12.  Damasus's  Lett.    Sozom.  1. 

q  Sulpic.  Sever,  p.  269.  vi.  c.  23. 

'  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  1341.  Hoc  est  illud  Homousion,  quod  in 

>  Quae  Catholicam  disciplinam,  per-  Concilio  Nicseno  adversus  hspreticos 

fidia  latente,  loqueretur.     Sulpic.  p.  Arianos,  a  Catholicis  patribus,  verita- 

273.  Sonabant  verba  pietatem,  et  inter  tis  auctoritate,  et  auctoritatis  veritate 

tanta  mella  prseconii,  nemo  venenum  firmatum  est:  quod  postea  in  Concilio 

insertum    putabat.      Hieron.    contr,  Ariminensi  (propter  novitatem  verbi, 

Lucifer.  minus  ouam  potuit  intellectam,  quod 

t  Vid.  Ep.  Liber,  apud  Socr.  I.  iv.  p.  tamen  fides  antiqua  repererat)  muUis 

183.  Hieron.  contr.  Lucif.  Dial.  Sul-  paucorum  fraude  deceptis,   haeretica 

pic.  Sever.  impietas  sub  haeretico  imperatore  labe- 

"  Vid.  Ambros.  Ep.  cap.  i.  p.  862.  factare  tentavit.  Sed  post  non  longum 
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embraced  the  Nicene  faith.  Those  of  Spain,  Britain,  Gaul,  all 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mysia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Africa,  Sar- 
dinia, Cyprus,  Crete,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  I  sauna,  Egypt,  Libya, 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  churches  of  the  East ;  excepting  a 
few  that  followed  Arius.  He  calls  them  the  whole  worlds  and 
aU  the  churches  throughout  the  world.  He  declai'es  that  he 
hwtcs  it,  and  has  their  letters  by  him  to  prove  it.  And  it  is 
worth  reciting  what  account  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
and  among  them  Athanasius,  give  of  the  extent  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  about  ten  years  after  the  time  that  you  pretend  there  was 
a  general  comicil  against  it.  Writing  to  the  bishops  in  Africa, 
they  begin  thus :  "  y  It  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  us  to  have 
"  seen  what  Damasus,  our  fellow-minister,  and  Bishop  of  the 
**  great  city  of  Rome,  and  such  a  number  of  bishops  in  council 
"  with  him,  besides  other  synods  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  have  wrote 
"  in  defence  of  the  true  orthodox  faith  ;  that  faith  which  Christ 
'*  delivered,  and  the  Apostles  taught,  and  our  Fathers  assembled 
"  at  Nice,  from  out  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  handed  down 
''  to  us.  So  intense  was  their  zeal  at  that  time,  in  regard  to 
**  the  Arian  heresy ;  that  they  who  had  fallen  into  it,  might  be 
''  reclaimed ;  and  that  the  heads  or  authors  of  it  might  have  a 
"  mark  set  upon  them.  To  this  determination  (of  the  Nicefie 
'*  Fathers)  formerly  the  ^  whole  Christian  world  consented :  and 
**  at  this  very  time,  many  councils  have  confirmed  and  published 
"  the  same :  by  means  of  which  all  they  of  Dalmatia,  Dardania, 
'*  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Greece,  Crete,  and  the  other  islands,  Sicily, 
"  Cyprus,  and  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Isauria,  all  Egypt,  the  two 
''  Libyas,  and  the  most  of  Arabia,  have  acknowledged  it."  They 
go  on  to  set  forth  the  great  respect  and  veneration  due  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Nicene  Council ;  and  shew  how  far  it  was  pre- 
ferable, in  every  respect,  to  all  the  Arian  synods:  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  pretended  General  Council  of  Ariminum,  which 
some  presumed,  at  that  time  of  day,  to  set  against  it.  The 
whole  would  be  well  worth  the  reader's  perusal;  and  thither  I 
refer  you  for  a  more  particular  answer;  that  you  may  learn 

tempus,  libertate  fidei  Catholicse  pne-  CoDditum    juxta    veterum    fidem 

valente, — HomousioD  Catholics  fidei  (nam  et  ante  tractatum)  et  multi  orbis 

sanitate  longe  lateque  defensum  est.  episcopi,  trecenti  quindecini  in  civitate 

August,  torn.  viii.  p.  704.  Nicsea,  quam  per  totum  orbem  decre- 

y  Apud  Athanas.  p.891.  tarn    fidem    mittentes,    episcoporum 

^  To  the  same  purpose  says  Marius  millia  in  eadem  habuerunt,  vel  illius 

Victorinus,  apeaking  of  the  6/aoov-  temporis,  vel  sequentium  annorum. 

crtov.  1.  3.  ctm/r.  Arian, 
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hereafter  not  to  call  every  thing  huaely  romantie^  which  may  have 
happened  to  escape  your  notice  or  observation.  I  must  take 
leave  to  tell  you,  there  never  was  a  synod  on  your  side,  so  free, 
so  large,  so,  in  every  respect,  unexceptionable,  as  the  Council  of 
Nice  was.  Nay  further ;  that  whatever  opposition  was  made  to 
it,  was  carried  on  with  such  wiles,  crafts,  subtilties,  and  refined 
artifices,  as  every  honest  man  would  be  ashamed  of :  and  far- 
ther ;  that,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  do,  the  Arians  were 
not  able  long  to  maintain  their  ground ;  but  the  men  who  sus- 
tained the  shock,  and  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  Nicene  Greed, 
were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  appear  to  have  been  as 
wise,  as  judicious,  and  as  pious  men,  as  ever  the  Church  was 
adorned  with,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  demonstration  in  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  in  favour  of  any  cause.  But  it  will  have  its  weight 
with  cool  and  considering  men :  who,  reflecting  that  religion  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  coined  and  recoined  every  month ;  that  it  has 
been  thought  on  so  long  and  well,  and  by  persons  blessed  with 
as  good  a  share  of  understanding,  and  as  great  sincerity,  as  any 
are,  or  have  been ;  and  that  the  generality  of  the  wisest  and 
most  excellent  men  have  hitherto  gone  on  in  such  a  way,  and 
that  too  after  a  strict  and  severe  examination,  being  well  ap- 
prised of  the  objections  made  against  it ;  I  say,  who,  reflecting 
thus,  will  be  very  cautious  of  contradicting  what  seems  to  have 
been  so  well  and  so  deliberately  settled ;  and  will  be  rather 
willing  to  suspect  their  own  judgment,  and  modestly  decline 
what  looks  like  leaning  too  much  to  their  own  understandings. 
However,  such  considerations  may  be  of  use  to  those  who,  not 
having  leisure,  inclination,  or  patience  to  examine  throughly 
into  this  controversy,  (as  perhaps  few  have,)  must  be  content 
to  judge  as  they  can :  and  since  they  find  the  same  Scriptures 
so  very  diiferently  interpreted  by  the  contending  parties,  till  they 
can  themselves  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy,  how 
can  they  do  better  than  close  in  with  those  who  have  been  in 
possession  of  this  faith  for  so  many  centuries,  and  have  had, 
in  a  manner,  in  every  age,  for  at  least  fourteen  hundi*ed  years, 
I  will  venture  to  say  sixteen,  the  most  emuient  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church  to  support  and  defend  it  I  This 
I  mention  as  the  safest  way;  and  such  as  will  be  taken  by 
modest,  humble,  and  discreet  men ;  being  what  they  can  best 
answer   to  God  and  their  own  consciences,  even   though,  at 
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length,  it  should  prove  erroneous ;  which  yet  has  not  hitherto, 
nor  eyer  will  be,  I  am  persuaded,  made  appear.  As  for  those 
who  choose  to  go  out  of  the  common  road,  and  to  run  counter 
to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  called  and  reputed  Oatholicj  or 
orthodox;  let  them  look  to  it,  and  be  it  at  their  own  peril.  They 
must  believe  that  the  ancient  heretics  were  the  soundest  Christ- 
ians ;  that  the  first  general  council  which  met  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  having  no  bias,  so  far  as  appears,  to  determine 
them  this  way  or  that,  either  did  not  know  what  was  the  faith 
of  their  respective  churches,  and  what  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  predecessors,  or  else  wilfully  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  corrupt  it ;  and  that  too  in  a  very  material  article,  in 
which  the  sum  of  the  Christian  religion  is  contained ;  and  in 
which  the  nature  and  object  of  our  worship  is  very  nearly  con- 
cerned. They  must  believe  further  that  the  churches,  in  general, 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  through  every  age,  (and  even 
since  the  Beformatiou,  upon  which  matters  were  strictly  looked 
into  and  carefully  reexamined,)  have  fallen  into  the  same  error ; 
and  so  continue,  even  to  this  day ;  some  few  private  men  only, 
here  and  there,  shewing  their  dislike  of  it.  Now,  they  who  pre- 
tend this,  must  bring  some  very  strong  proofs  to  make  good 
their  pretences.  If  they  have  not  something  very  weighty  and 
momentous  to  urge ;  something  that  carries  the  force  and  evi- 
dence of  demonstration  with  it,  they  are  first  very  unreasonable 
in  calling  us  to  attend  to  what  so  little  deserves  it ;  and  next 
very  inexcusable  in  their  attempts  to  draw  others  into  their  pre- 
carious  sentiments,  and  to  raise  doubts  and  perplexities  in  the 
minds  of  simple  well  meaning  men.     But  I  pass  on  to 
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Whether,  supposing  the  case  doubtful,  it  he  not  a  wise  man's  part  to 
take  the  safer  side;  rather  to  think  too  highly^  tftan  too  meanly  of 
our  blessed  Saviour;  rather  to  pay  a  modest  deference  to  thejudg- 
ment  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Church,  than  to  lean  to  one's  oir^n 
tmderstanding? 

UPON  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  safer  and  better  (sup- 
posing the  case  doubtful)  to  think  too  highly,  rather  than  too 
meanly  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  you  answer,  "•  Questionless  it  is  ;'* 
which  one  might  think  a  very  fair  and  ingenuous  confession, 
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and  you  need  not  have  added  a  word  more.     You  go  on  to  say, 
that  this  is  our  ''  most  plausible  pretence  f  in  which,  I  think, 
you  do  it  a  deal  too  much  honour.     I  did  but  just  hint  it ;  and 
lest  it  should  not  be  of  force  sufficient,  inunediately  strengthened 
it  with  another  consideration,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  bear^  if 
this  should  not ;  and  the  rather,  because  you  have  not  thought 
fit  so  much  as  to  take  notice  of  it.     I  must  however  follow  you, 
upon  the  former  point,  that  plausible  plea,  and  which  is  so  just, 
that  you  seem  yourself  to  give  in  to  it.     Yet,  I  know  not  how, 
by  some  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  you  at  length  come  to  say, 
that  it ''  proves  as  weak  and  false  as  any  other  they  ever  allege/' 
If  it  prove  no  toeiiker^  I  shall  be  satisfied.     Let  us  hear  what, 
you  have  to  say.     Your  argument  is  this :  ''  Since  Revelation 
''  is  the  only  rule  in  the  case,  if  we  go  beyond,  or  if  we  &D 
''  short,  are  we  not  equally  culpable  T'     I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  that  Revelatian  is  the  only  rule  in  the  case :  abide  by 
that,  and  matters  may  easily  be  adjusted.     To  the  argument  I 
answer;  that  you  equivocate  in  the  word  equaUy^  and  make  a 
sof^istical  syllogism  with  four  terms.   Equally  culpable,  signifies, 
either  that  one  is  culpable  as  toeU  as  the  other,  or  that  one  is 
culpable  as  much  as  the  other ;  equally  a  fault,  or  an  equal  fault. 
Our  dispute  is  about  the  latter,  and  yet  all  that  you  really  prove 
is  only  the  former.    Revelation  undoubtedly  is  the  rule ;  and  to 
go  beyond  it  is  certainly  culpable,  as  well  as  it  is  to  fall  short  of 
it;  and  yet  not  ctdpable  (at  least  not  in  this  instance)  in  the 
same  degree.     Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  error  on  the  right 
hand,  (as  we  say,)  or  a  fault  on  the  right  side?   Of  two  extremes, 
may  it  not  often  happen,  that  one  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
other !    This  I  assert  to  be  the  case  here  :  and  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  for  it.     Our  blessed  Lord  hath  done  great  and  won- 
derful things  for  us.    If  our  respect,  duty,  and  gratitude  happen, 
through  our  ignorance  and  excessive  zeal,  to  rise  too  high ;  this 
is  the  overflowing  of  our  good-natured  qualities,  and  may  seem 
a  pitiable  failing.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  happen  to  fall 
short  in  our  regards,  there  is  not  only  ingratitude,  but  blasphemy 
in  it.     It  is  degrading  and  dethroning  our  Maker,  Preserver, 
King,  and  Judge ;  and  bringing  him  down  to  a  level  with  his 
creatures. 

Besides ;  we  have  many  express  cautions  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, not  to  be  wanting  in  our  respects  and  services  towards  Grod 
the  Son ;  but  have  no  particular  cautions  against  honouring  him 
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too  much.  We  know  that  we  ought  to  "honour  him,  even  as 
"  we  honour  the  Father;'*  which,  if  it  be  an  ambiguous  expression, 
we  are  very  excusable  in  taking  it  in  the  best  sense,  and  inter- 
preting on  the  side  of  the  precept.  We  know  that  by  dis- 
honouring the  Son,  we  do,  at  the  same  time,  dishonour  the 
Father :  but  we  are  nowhere  told,  that  the  Father  will  resent 
it  as  a  dishonour  done  to  himself,  if  we  should  chance,  out  of 
our  scrupulous  regards  to  the  Father  and  Son  both,  to  pay  the 
Son  more  honour  than  strictly  belongs  to  him.  On  these  and 
the  like  considerations,  (especially  when  we  have  so  many  and 
80  great  appearances  of  truth,  and  such  a  cloud  of  authorities  to 
countenance  us  in  it,)  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  seems  to  be  an 
error  on  the  right  hand.  Now  you  shall  be  heard  again :  "Can 
"  any  man  think  to  please  the  Son  of  God,  by  giving  that  to 
**  him  which  he  never  claimed  or  could  claim  ?*"  Positive  enough. 
But  will  you  please  to  remember  that  the  Query  supposes  the  case 
doubffidf  (which  was  abundantly  civil  to  you,)  doubtful  whether 
the  Son  of  God  has  claimed  it^  or  no ;  and  the  whole  argument 
runs  upon  that  supposition.  This  therefore  discovers  either 
some  want  of  acumen,  or  great  marks  of  haste.  You  add ;  "  It 
"  can  be  no  detraction  from  the  dignity  of  any  Person  (how  great 
**  soever  that  dignity  be)  to  forbear  professing  him  to  be  that 
"  which  he  really  is  not.**  I  perceive  your  thoughts  are  still 
absent ;  and  you  do  not  reflect,  that  you  are  begging  the  question, 
instead  of  answering  to  the  point  in  hand.  You  are  to  suppose 
it,  if  you  please,  doubtful^  who  or  what  the  Person  is.  In  such 
a  case,  it  may  be  better  to  give  him  what  he  does  not  require, 
than  to  defraud  him  of  what  he  does:  it  is  safer  and  more 
prudent  to  run  the  risk  of  one,  than  of  the  other.  You  go  on  ; 
*^  It  may  well  become  serious  and  sincere  Christians  to  consider, 
"  whether  it  is  not  possible,  that  while,  adventuring  to  be  wise 
"  beyond  what  is  written,  they  vainly  think  to  advance  the 
"  honour  of  the  Son  of  God,  above  what  he  has  given  them 
"  ground  for  in  the  Revelation,  they  may  dishonour  the  Father 
"  that  sent  him,"  &;c.  I  am  weary  of  transcribing.  Consider, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  not  more  than  possible,  that, 
while  others  adventuring  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  tvritten,  (teach- 
ing us  to  profess  three  Gods,  making  the  Creator  of  the  world  a 
creature^  inventing  new  unscriptural  distinctions  of  a  supreme 
and  a  subordinate  worship,  with  many  other  things  equally  wi- 
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scriptural  and  unwarrantable,)  they  vainly  think  to  bring  down 
mysterieB  to  the  level  of  their  low  understandings,  and  to  search 
the  ^'deep  things  of  Ood;""  they  may  not  dishonour  both  Father 
and  Son,  and  run  into  heresy,  blasphemy,  and  what  not ;  and 
sap  the  veiy  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.  You  proceed ; 
^'  It  may  become  them  to  consider  what  they  will  answer  at  the 
'^  ffTMt  day,  should  Gknl  charge  them  with  not  observing  that 
"  declaration  of  his,  /  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another^  They 
may  humbly  make  answer,  that  they  understood  that  his  glory 
was  not  to  be  given  to  creatures;  and  therefore  they  had  given 
it  to  none  but  his  own  Son,  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Ihey 
believed  not  to  be  creatures,  nor  other  Gods ;  and  whom  himself 
had  given  his  glory  to,  by  commanding  all  men  to  be  baptized 
in  their  names,  equally  with  his  own ;  and  ordering  particularly, 
that  ^^aU  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
"  Father."  If  they  happened  to  carry  their  respect  too  high, 
yet  it  was  towards  those  only  whom  the  Father  principally 
delighteth  to  honour ;  and  towards  whom  an  ingenuous,  grateful, 
and  well-disposed  mind  can  hardly  ever  think  he  can  pay  too 
much.  Upon  these  and  the  like  considerations  they  may  humbly 
hope  for  pity  and  pardon  for  a  mistake;  such  an  one  as  the 
humblest,  most  devote,  and  most  conscientious  men  might  be 
the  aptest  to  fall  into. 

But  what  must  an  Arian  have  to  say,  at  that  great  day^  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  uttering  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of 
Ood,  and  reviling  his  Redeemer,  (the  generality  of  sober  Christ- 
ians looking  on,  all  the  while,  with  horror ;  shocked  at  the  im- 
piety ;  and  openly  declaring  and  protesting  against  it,)  and  for 
no  other  reasons,  in  the  last  result,  but  because  he  thought 
generation  implied  division^  and  necessary  generation  implied  out- 
ward coaction;  and  he  could  not  understand  whether  the  unity 
should  be  called  specific  or  individual,  nor  how  there  came  to  be 
three  Persons ;  nor  why  one  might  not  have  been  as  good  as 
three ;  nor  why  the  Father  should  be  said  to  beget  the  Son, 
rather  than  vice  versa;  and  the  like?  Is  this  kind  of  reasoning 
suitable  to,  or  becoming  Christians,  who  have  their  Bible  to 
look  into ;  which  alone  can  give  any  satisfaction  in  these 
matters!  To  go  upon  our  own  fancies  and  conjectures,  in  a 
thing  of  this  kind,  is  only  betraying  too  little  reverence  for  the 
tremendous  and  unsearchable  nature  of  Ood,  and  too  high  an 
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opinion  of  our  own  selves.  Vou  have  a  further  pretence,  built 
upon  your  mistaken  notion  of  individual^  which  I  need  not  take 
notice  of;  having  already  almost  surfeited  the  reader  with  it. 

QUERY   XXXI. 

Whether  any  thing  less  than  clear  and  evident  demonstration,  on 
the  tide  of  Arianiem,  ought  to  move  a  wise  and  good  man^  against 
90  great  appearances  of  truth  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy, /rom 
Scripture,  reason,  and  antiquity ;  and  whether  we  inatf  not  wait 
long  before  we  find  such  demonstration  ? 

IN  your  answer  to  this,  I  am  rebuked,  first,  for  giving  the 
name  of  orthodoxy  to  a  scholastic  notion ;  and,  secondly,  for  call- 
ing your  doctrine  Arianism,  As  to  the  first,  I  stand  so  far 
corrected,  as  to  beg  the  privilege  of  using  the  word  orthodoxy 
for  the  received  doctrine.  You  are  pleased  to  call  it  a  scholastic 
notion.  How  far  it  is  scholastic^  I  do  not  certainly  know ;  but 
sure  I  am  that  it  is  primitive  and  Catholic ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Schoolmen  were  heretics  in  this  article.  If  they  were ; 
so  far,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  our  notion  is  not  scholastic. 
As  to  your  doctrine  being  justly  called  Arianism,  I  hope,  with- 
out offence,  I  may  say,  I  have  made  it  plain  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, (excepting  only  that,  in  some  particulars,  you  fall  below 
Arianism,)  and  I  should  advise  you  hereafter,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  dispute  so  clear  a  point  no  further.  ]3ut  let  us  go  on. 
You  add:  ^*If  it  be  impossible,  by  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
"  reason,  and  the  sense  of  the  most  ancient  writers  and  councils 
*^  of  the  Church,  that  the  scfiolastic  notion  should  be  true ;  and 
**  if  there  be  no  medium  betwixt  (the  scholastic  notion)  and  the 
'*  notion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (that  is,  Arianism,)  then  it  will  be  de- 
''  monstrated  that  (Arianism)  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus 
''  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  the 
"  true  sense  of  Scripture  interpreted  by  right  reason,  and  as 
''  understood  by  the  best  and  most  ancient  Christian  writers.'^ 
This  is  your  demonstration;  only  I  have  thrown  in  a  word  or  two, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  the  reader. 
The  sum  of  it  is  this;  if  the  scholastic  notion  (by  which  you 
mean  Sabellianism)  be  not  true ;  and  if  there  be  no  medium 
between  Sabellianism  and  Arianism;  then  Arianism  is  the  true 
doctrine,  &c.  That  is,  if  supposing  be  proving,  and  if  begging  the 
question  be  the  same  thing  with  determining  it ;    then  something 
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wiU  be  demonstrated  which  is  not  demongtrated.  You  do  well  to 
refer  ub  to  your  Appendix  for  proof,  and  to  shift  it  off  as  far  as 
possible.  Demonstrations  are  good  things^  but  sometimes  very 
hard  to  oome  at ;  as  you  will  find  in  the  present  instance.  You 
may  take  as  much  time  longer,  as  you  think  proper,  to  consider 
of  it.  Give  me  a  demonstrcUian,  justly  so  called ;  a  chain  of  clear 
reasoning,  beginning  from  some  plain  and  undoubted  axiom,  and 
regularly  descending  by  necessary  deductions,  or  close  connection 
of  ideas^  till  you  come  at  your  conclusion.  Till  you  can  do  this, 
it  will  be  but  labour  lost,  to  endeavour  to  shake  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  For,  unless  you  can  give  us 
something  really  solid  and  substantial,  in  an  article  of  so  great 
importance,  the  reasons  which  we  have,  on  our  side  of  the 
question,  are  so  many,  so  plain,  and  so  forcible,  that  they  must, 
and  will,  and  ought  to  sway  the  minds  of  modest>  reasonable, 
and  conscientious  men,  while  the  Church  stands,  or  the  world 
lasts.  Any  man  that  duly  considers  what  we  have  to  plead 
from  holy  Scripture,  and  what  from  the  concurring  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  and  Catholic  Church ;  and  reflects 
further  upon  the  natural  tenderness  which  every  pious  and 
grateful  mind  must  have  for  the  honour  of  his  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  dread  and  horror  of  blasphemy,  and  how  shocking  a 
thing  it  must  appear  to  begin  now  to  abridge  him  of  that  respect, 
service,  and  supreme  adoration,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
universally  paid  him,  and  by  the  blessed  saints  and  martyrs  now 
crowned  in  heaven ;  I  say,  any  man  that  duly  considers  this, 
will  easily  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  for  Arianism  ever  to 
prevail  generally,  except  it  be  upon  one  or  other  of  these  suppo- 
sitions :  either  that  the  age  becomes  so  very  ignorant  or  corrupt, 
that  they  know  not,  or  care  not,  what  they  do ;  or  that  some 
new  light  spring  up,  on  the  side  of  Arianism^  some  hidden  reserve 
of  extraordinary  evidences,  such  as,  in  1400  years*  time,  the  wit 
of  man  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  As  to  the  latter,  neither 
yourself  nor  yet  the  learned  Doctor  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
us  with  any  such  discovery :  as  to  the  former,  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you  to  suspect  that  you  can  either  hope  or  wish 
for  it.  You  will  have  a  mind  to  try  what  you  can  do  ;  and  so 
give  me  leave  to  represent  to  you  a  short  summary  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  of  you. 

I .  You  are  to  prove,  either  that  the  Son  is  not  Creator ;   or 
that  thei'e  are  tu)o  Creators^  and  one  of  them  a  creature. 
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2.  You  are  to  shew,  either  that  the  Son  is  not  to  Ik?  iror- 
tkipped  at  all ;  or  that  there  are  ttco  objects  of  icoi'ship,  and  ono 
of  them  a  creature. 

3.  You  are  to  prove,  either  that  the  Son  is  not  God;  or  that 
there  are  two  Gods,  and  one  of  them  a  creature. 

4.  You  are  to  shew,  that  your  hyjyothesis  is  high  enough  to 
take  in  all  the  high  titles  and  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Son  in 
holy  Scripture ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  low  enough  to  account 
for  his  "  increasing  in  wisdom,  not  knowing  tlie  day  of  judg- 
"  ment,**  his  being  "  exceeding  sorrowful,  troubled,  erjing  out 
"  in  his  agonies/*  and  the  like.  You  are  to  make  all  to  meet 
in  the  one  \6yosy  or  Word;  or  else  to  mend  your  schonio  by 
borrowing  from  ours. 

5.  I  must  add,  that,  whatever  you  undertake,  you  are  either 
to  prove  it  with  such  strength,  force,  and  evidence,  as  may  be 
mifBcient  to  bear  up  against  the  stream  of  antiquity,  full  and 
strong  against  you;  or  else  to  shew  that  antiquity  has  been 
much  misunderstood,  and  is  iu>t  full  and  strong  against  you. 

Now  you  see  what  you  have  to  do ;  and  our  readers,  perhaps, 
may  understand  what  we  are  talking  about,  the  dust  being.  I 
hope,  in  some  measure  thrown  off,  and  the  cause  opened.  Now 
proceed  as  you  think  proper :  only  dispute  fair ;  drop  ambiguous 
terms,  or  define  them ;  put  not  gross  things  upon  us ;  contenni 
every  thing  but  truth  in  the  search  after  truth ;  and  keep  doso 
to  the  question :  and  then  it  will  soon  be  seen,  whether  Arianistn 
or  Catholicism  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

There  remain  only  two  Queries,  which  I  have  any  concern  in  ; 
and  I  hardly  think  it  needful  to  take  further  notice  of  them,  the 
substance  of  them  being  contained  in  the  former :  besides  that 
this  defence  being  drawn  out  into  a  length  beyond  what  I  ex- 
pected, I  am  willing  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  You  will  excuse 
me  for  not  returning  a  particular  answer  to  your  Queries,  having 
obviated  all  that  is  of  weight  in  them,  in  this  Defence  of  my 
own.  Besides,  you  have  now  had  some  years  to  consider  this 
subject,  and  may  probably  sec  reason  to  alter  some  things ;  to 
contract  your  Queries  into  a  shorter  compass,  and  to  put  them 
closer  and  stronger;  though  that  ])art,  I  think,  should  come, 
after  you  have  made  a  defence  of  your  own  principles :  othen^-ise, 
you  know,  it  is  nothing  but  finding  faults,  without  proposing  any 
way  to  mend  them  ;  which  is  only  a  work  of  fancy,  and  is  both 
fruitless  and  endless.     My  design  chiefly  was  to  be  upon  the 
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offemhe :  the  defensive  part,  on  our  side^  has  been  handled  over 
and  over,  in  books  well  known,  and  easy  to  be  had.  What 
was  most  wanting  was,  to  point  out  the  particular  defects  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  scheme,  which  was  thought  to  contain  something 
neio ;  and  was  certainly  set  forth  in  a  very  new  method. 

In  conclusion,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  entered 
into  this  cause  (after  a  competent  weighing  what  I  could  meet 
with,  on  either  side)  under  a  ftill  conviction  both  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  it ;  and  with  a  resolution  (by  God's  assistance) 
to  maintain  it ;  till  I  see  reason  (which  I  despair  of)  to  alter 
my  judgment  of  it.  Make  you  the  best  you  can  of  your  side  of 
the  question,  in  a  rational  and  fair  manner.  Truth  is  what  I 
sincerely  aim  at,  whether  it  be  on  your  side  or  on  mine.  But 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  in  this 
cause,  since  the  controversy  is  not  new,  but  has  been  exhausted 
long  ago ;  and  all  had  been  done  on  your  side,  that  the  wit  of 
man  could  do,  long  before  either  you  or  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  in 
it.  You  may,  if  you  please,  traverse  over  again  Scripture,  anti- 
quity^ and  reason.  As  to  the  first ;  all  the  texts  you  can  pretend 
to  bring  against  us  have  been  weighed  and  considered ;  and  we 
have  solutions  ready  for  them ;  while  you  are  yet  to  seek  how 
to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  several  texts;  those,  especially, 
which  declare  the  unity  of  God,  and  proclaim  the  Son  to  be  God, 
Creator,  and  object  of  worship  and  adoration.  If  you  proceed  to 
Fathers,  they  stand  pointed  against  you ;  and  you  are  certain 
to  expose  your  cause,  as  often  as  you  hope  for  any  relief  or  suc- 
cour from  them.  If,  lastly,  (which  you  think  your  strongest 
hold,)  you  retire  to  philosophy  and  metaphysics^  I  humbly  conceive, 
you  will  still  be  able  to  do  nothing.  It  will  be  only  falling  to 
conjecture,  after  you  fail  oi  proof ;  and  giving  the  world  your 
wishes^  when  they  looked  for  demonstrations.  I  do  not  expect 
you  should  believe  one  word  of  what  I  have  now  said ;  neither 
say  I  it  to  discourage  any  rational  inquiries ;  let  truth  have  its 
utmost  trial,  that  it  may  afterwards  shine  out  with  greater 
lustre  :  only  let  not  your  zeal  outrun  your  proofs.  If  your 
arguments  have  weight  sufficient  to  carry  the  point  with  men  of 
sense,  let  us  have  them  in  their  full  strength ;  all  reasonable  men 
will  thank  you  for  them.  But  if,  failing  in  proof,  you  should 
condescend  (which  yet  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not)  to  wile  and 
stratagem,  to  colours  and  disguises,  to  misrepresentation  and 
sophistry,  in  hopes  to  work  your  way  through  the  unlearned  and 
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unthinking  part  of  the  world ;  then  let  me  assure  you  before- 
hand, that  that  method  will  not  do.  Every  man,  that  has  a 
spark  of  generous  fire  left,  will  rise  up  against  such  practices ; 
and  be  filled  with  disdain  to  see  parts  and  learning  so  prosti- 
tuted, and  readers  so  used. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Friend  and  Servant. 


POSTSCRIPT 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


I  HAVE  just  run  over  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine ;  where  I  observe,  that  most  of  the  passages, 
which  I  have  animadverted  upon,  stand  as  they  did,  with- 
out any  correction  or  amendment.  Where  the  Doctor  has 
attempted  any  thing,  which  may  seem  to  weaken  the  force  of 
what  I  have  offered  above^  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  it.  I  had 
noted  (as  the  learned  Mr.  Welchman  had  done  before  me)  the 
Doctor's  unfair  manner  of  suppressing  some  words  of  Chrysostom, 
which  were  necessary  to  let  the  reader  into  the  author^s  true 
meaning.  The  Doctor  here  endeavours  a  to  bring  himself  off, 
by  saying,  that  the  words  left  out  are  Chrysostom's  *'  own  in- 
"  ference,  and  not  the  explication  of  the  words  of  the  text."" 
But  the  truth  is,  Chrysostom'^s  inference  shews  plainly  what 
his  explication  of  the  text  was ;  which  explication  represented 
separately  without  that  inference,  by  the  help  of  the  Doctor 
prefacing  it,  was  made  to  appear  in  another  light,  and  to  speak 
another  sense  than  what  the  author  intended.  One  in  power 
{Karh  hivayLiv)  is  the  same,  with  CSbrysostom,  as  equal  in  power 
or  ability,  and  essentially  so.  He  could  never  have  imagined, 
that  one  in  potoer  should  signify  no  more  than  the  Doctor  pre- 
tends. One  having  infinite  and  the  other  only  finite  power, 
could  not,  according  to  Chrysostom,  be  properly  said  to  be  one, 
Karh  hivaiuv,  in  power.  His  interpretation  then,  being  not  only 
different  but  contrary  to  the  Doctor's,  should  not  have  been  re- 
presented in  such  a  manner  (by  suppressing  a  part  of  it)  as  to 
be  made  to  appear  to  countenance  a  notion  which  it  clearly 
contradicts. 

»  Page  92. 
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The  learned  Doctor  ^has  put  in  an  explanaior}*  parmlieris 
to  his  translation  of  a  passage  of  Irenseus.  I  have  took  notice 
^' above,  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  Irenseus  in  that  passage: 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Doctor  himself  is  now  seosiUe 
of  it.  He  has  not  yet  come  up  to  the  full  sense  of  the  author ; 
as  you  may  perceive,  by  comparing  what  he  hath  said  with  what 
I  have  remarked  above.  But  he  has  said  as  much  a^  couM 
be  expected  of  him :  the  wiser  way  would  have  been,  to  hare 
struck  the  quotation  out  of  his  book. 

Page  248.  the  learned  Doctor  criticises  a  passage  of  St. 
Austin ;  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of,  having  made 
use  of  that  passage  in  these  sheets^  :  I  will  give  you  the  Doctor*8 
own  words,  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
matter.  After  he  had  cited  several  passages  out  of  Justin 
Mart3rr,  where,  probably,  Justin  was  speaking  of  the  temporary 
vpoi\€v<r^s,  or  manifestation,  or  generation  of  QtoA  the  Son, 
he  proceeds  thus :  ''  Note  :  in  all  these  passages,  the  words 
'^  Kara  fiovXriVy  and  fiovXfi,  and  dcAi^aet,  and  bvvafi€i,  signify 
"  evidently,  not  volente,  but  voluntate ;  not  the  mere  approbattoH, 
**  but  the  act  of  the  will.  And  therefore  St.  Austin  is  very 
*'  unfair  when  he  confounds  these  tioo  things,  and  asks  {utntm 
"  Paier  sit  JDetts,  volens  an  nolens)  whether  the  Father  himself 
"  be  God^  with  or  tmthout  his  oton  loiUf  The  answer  is  clear :  he 
**  is  God  (volens)  ttnt/i  the  approbation  of  his  will ;  but  not 
**  vobmtate,  not  Kara  fiovXriu,  not  fiovXfjy  deX^ei,  and  bvviii€i, 
*•  not  by  an  a>ct  of  his  will,  but  by  necessity  of  nature.'^  Thus  far 
the  learned  Doctor.  This  is  strange  misrepresentation.  I  pass 
by  his  misconstruction  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  his  insinuation 
(grounded  upon  it)  that  the  Son  became  God  by  an  act  of 
the  Father'^s  toiU.  Admitting  it  were  so ;  how  is  St.  Austin 
concerned  in  this  matter,  and  how  comes  in  the  Doctor^s 
therefore,  where  there  is  no  manner  of  connection?  Was 
St.  Austin  commenting  upon  Justin  Martyr!  The  Doctor^s 
thought  seems  to  have  been  this:  that  St.  Austin,  having  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  God  by  an  a>ct  of  the  Father^s  wiUy  and 
being  pressed  with  the  difficulty  arising  from  that  supposition, 
had  no  way  of  coming  off,  but  by  asking,  whether  the  Father 
himsdf  was  not  God  by  his  own  wiU.  If  this  was  not  the 
Doctor's  thought,  it  is  at  least  what  his  readers,  very  probably, 

»>  Page  94.  c  Page  305.  ^  Page  89. 
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will  have,  upon  the  reading  the  Doctor'^s  not«.  But  to  clear  up 
this  matter,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  case.  The  Arians, 
formerly,  as  well  as  now,  being  very  desirous  to  make  a  creature 
of  God  the  Son,  set  their  wits  to  work  to  find  arguments 
for  it.  They  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  the  Catholics  to  admit 
that  the  Son  was  first  produced  or  generated  by  an  act  of  the 
Father's  wilt,  (in  the  sense  of  free  choice^)  and  the  consequence 
they  intended  from  it  was,  that  the  Son  was  a  creature.  The 
Catholics  would  not  admit  their  pastulatum  without  proof;  and 
so  the  Arians  attempted  to  prove  it  thus,  by  a  dilemma.  The 
Father  begat  his  Son,  either  nolens  or  volens ;  against  his  vnl] 
or  icith  his  will :  it  could  not  be  against  his  will,  that  is  absurd  ; 
therefore  it  must  be  with  his  tcill ;  therefore  that  act  of  the  will 
was  precedent  to  the  Son's  existence,  and  the  Father  prior  to 
the  Son.  Here  the  Doctor  may  see  who  the  men  were  that 
first  confounded  two  distinct  things,  inere  approbation^  and  an 
act  of  the  toiU:  not  the  acute  St.  Austin,  not  the  Catholics; 
but  the  Arians.  To  proceed:  the  ^ Catholics,  particularly  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Austin, 
(men  of  excellent  sense,  and  who  knew  how  to  talk  pertinently,) 
easily  contrived  to  baffle  their  adversaries  ^vith  their  own 
weapons.  Tell  us,  say  they  to  the  Arians,  whether  the  Father 
be  Ood,  twlens  or  volens ;  against  his  will,  or  tcith  his  toill.  This 
quite  confounded  the  men,  and  their  dilemma;  and  they  had 
not  a  word  to  say  more.  For  if  they  had  said  nolens,  against  his 
will;  that  was  manifestly  absurd :  if  they  had  said  volens,  tcith 
his  wiU;  then,  by  their  own  argument,  they  made  the  Father 
prior  to  himself.  The  Doctor  perhaps  might  have  helped  them 
out.  Let  us  see  then :  "  The  answer,"  he  says,  ''  is  clear." 
But  what  is  dear?  Does  he  imagine  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  answering  St.  Austin's  question,  taken  by  itself!  This  required 
no  CEdipus ;  any  man  might  readily  answer  it :  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  for  an  Arian  to  make  an  answer  which  should 
not  recoil  upon  himself.  Let  us  take  the  Doctor's  answer,  and 
observe  whether  it  could  be  of  use.  '*  The  Father,"  says  he, 
**  is  God  with  the  approbation  of  his  will,  (volens,)  not  by  an  act 
**  of  his  will."  But  if  an  Arian  formerly  had  thus  answered 
St.  Austin,  it  would  have  made  the  good  Father  smile.     For  he 

«   Athanas.  Oral.  iii.   p.  6io,  6ii.     53.     August,  torn.  viii.  p.  636,  994^ 
Gregory  Nazianz.  Orat.  xxxv.  p.  565,     ed.  Bened. 
,66.   Cyril.  Alcxandr.  Thesaur.  p.  50, 
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would  immediately  have  replied :  Well  then  ;  so  the  Father  had 
his  Son  (volens)  toith  the  approbation  of  his  will,  and  nofc  by 
an  act  of  his  mil :  and  now  what  becomes  of  your  dilemma^  and 
your  nolens  volens?  What  could  the  Arian  have  pretended 
further,  except  it  were  to  persist  in  it,  that  the  Son  was  God  by 
an  a<^  of  the  wiUf  To  which  it  would  be  readily  answered,  that 
this  was  begging  the  question :  and  so  the  whole  must  have 
ended.  Judge  you  now,  whether  the  Doctor  or  St.  Austin  had 
the  greater  acumen  in  this  matter ;  and  which  of  them  is  most 
apt  to  be  very  unfair^  and  to  confound  distinct  things. 
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